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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Fighting against Wrong; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 

YOL. XIV.—JANUARY, 1872.—No. 1. 


DORA.* 

BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 



CHAPTER I.— Haps and Mishaps. 


ODY! Dora! Dodv l 
Theodore! Oh, Dody, 
where are you?” 

Jack was almost ready 
to cry. Half an hour’s 
steady hunting, down in 
the meadow, under the 
buttonwood trees by the 
mill-brook, all over the house, of course, 
and now from bottom to top, and top to bot¬ 
tom again of the old barn. “She wasn’t 
in the wood-house chamber, and I know 
she did n’t go off to play with any of the 
girls. I believe she’s climbed a tree and 
hid. Doom! I know something awful, and 
you’d* tetter believe. I won’t tell you a 
word if you don’t come out quick.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said a voice from 
afar. “You’re always pretending. What 
Is it?” 

“ Come out,” repeated Jack, severely. 

“ I can’t come out till I come down, and 
I can’t get down, Jack; I’m stuck.” 

“Stuck where?” roared Jack, dancing 
with impatience. “I’ve been every-where 
for you, and you wasn’t stuck there, else I 
should a seen you.” 

“ In the wood-house roof, and it pinehex” 
squealed Dora, just the hint of a cry mak¬ 


ing itself heard. “Come up through the 
butternut-room.” 

“ In the wood-house roof! ” repeated 
Jack, mechanically, running his hands to 
the bottom of his pockets, and beginning to 
walk slowly toward the wood-house. “ I 
never heard of such a girl. You ought to 
stick awhile, just to pay you for cutting up 
so. I’m a great mind to let you.” 

Yet, as Jack threatened, he climbed up 
the ladder leading from the tool-room to the 
butternut-room. There were no windows, 
only two round openings at each end, and, 
for a moment, he could see nothing. Then 
a pair of boots waving wildly to and fro 
became visible, and he made toward them. 

“Drop, and I’ll catch you. What did 
you try to wiggle through there for ? ” 

“I can’t drop,” said Dora. “There’s a 
board sprung or something, and all of my 
dress, and some of my arm’s caught in it. 
You’ll have to push it back, Jack.” 

Jack mounted a block of wood used by 
Dora in her progress, and felt about till the 
loose board was found. All his strength 
could hardly move it, but with a grand 
jerk it presently flew hack, and Dora half 
fell, half jumped to the floor, sending a 
regiment of butternuts flying. Jack sat 
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down on the barrel and looked for a minute, 
without a word. Then he began: 

“Dora Maynard, I’d like to know if 
there are n’t places enough to play in, with¬ 
out your squeezing yourself to death getting 
up a place there could n’t any thing but a 
squirrel get through? What did you want 
out on the roof?” 

“I didn’t want any thing,” Dora said, 
plaintively, picking cobweb* out of her hair 
and eyes. “But, Jack, there’s some little 
squirrels in there, I know, right between 
that board and the shingles. The old squir¬ 
rels were getting butternuts, and they scolded 
and flew around so, I knew there was some¬ 
thing; and I’m pretty sure I saw ’em, only 
I got caught trying to put my arm in. See 
how black it is. I guess you’d say it hurt 
if you had it.” 

“ Maybe I would, and maybe I would n’t,” 
slid the young gentleman, pretending 
-corn, but really looking with some anxiety 
at the black and blue <nark covering half 
her arm. “ You run in and have grandma 
put some opodeldoc on it, and I’ll feel 
round for the squirrels.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Jack 
arose, and began cautiously feeling around,. 
but as his arm went farther in, withdrew it 
suddenly, with a howl echoed bv Dora, who 
clasped him around the legs and held him 
there. 

“ Iiet go! ” roared Jack. “ Can’t you let a 
feller alone. I’m bit, awful! Now the 
blood’s running all down your apron. Tie 
me up, can’t you?” 

“ I most always do have a rag bo’s to tie 
myself up,” said Dora, forgetting her arm, 
and turning her pocket inside out. There 
was every thing but a rag, and Dora at last 
tore her handkerchief in two, and bound 
up the streaming finger. “I guess we’ll 
both go in to grandma,” she said. 

“You’d better not, yet awhile; she and 
grandpa are talking about you. I heard 
’em.” 

“ About me? I have n’t done any thing— 
to-day,” Dora added, remembering that in 
past days she had done enough to supply 
conversation for a ceutury. 


“ Grandma’s crying, too,” Jack went on ; 
“and they’ve got a great long letter from 
New York, and I heard her say, *1 don’t 
know what will* become of the child among 
strangers.’ Dody, I do believe they ’re go¬ 
ing to send you to school.” 

“I wont go,” said Dora, shutting her 
teeth hard. “ Nobody’s any right to take 
me away from here.” 

“Yes they have, too,” Jack said, nursing 
his finger. “ Your father can send you just 
where he’s a mind to. The letter’s from 
him, I know, because I heard grandpa read, 

1 yours, truly, H. H. Maynard.’ ’’ 

“ You’re a mean thing, any way, to listen 
so,” burst out Dora. “ I do n’t want to hear 
about your hateful old letters. I wont go 
to school. I’m glad you did get bit. 
0-o-o-o-h! ” and, in a passion of tears, 
Dora cast herself down ani^n^ *he bi.t * r- 
nuts and wailed till Jack, at first indignant, 
cooled off, and came down l-vm his perch 
to comfort her. 

“Now, Dody, what’s the use? You 
know you’ve got to go if the letter says so. 
I’ll pick out a whole bag of butternut meats 
for you,and I’ll pop all my corn, too; and, 
Dody, we’ll write letters. I’ll tell you 
every thing, and if I do get one o’ the 
squirrels, I’ll tame it,and have it all ready 
when you come home.” 

“But I don’t want to ffo away from you, 
Jack, oi any of Yin.” Dora mosned, rub¬ 
bing her check nuaiiist his, till ther. wa* u 
mutual interchange of tvb\\*b-, lust, amt 
tears. 

“Come down, you tw’o chilluns,”sounded 
old Dibby’s voice from below. “Your 
granther wants you. He says, ‘Come right 
away.’ Merciful man! now who could a 
told that caliker was ever clean ? ” she went 
on, as, after a minute of silence, Dora and 
Jack came down the ladder. “ Tubs would n’t 
hold all the clothes you spile, and chains 
wouldn’t keep you out o’ mischief every 
blessed minnit you ’re awake. It’s a mercy 
there aint any more o’ ye.” 

Dibby grumbled all the way back to the 
kitchen, but ended with a chuckle as Dora 
passed her with a little nip at her great 
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arms, and wenl into the room opening out 
from the bed-room, and called office or 
library, just as it happened. Grandpa sat 
in his big chair, and grandma on the sofa, 
had her knitting, and tried to look just as 
usual, though she turned away her head 
and looked out of the window for some 
time when the two came in. Dora sat down 
in her own rush-bottomed arm-chair, and 
looked at Mr. Winthrop without speaking. 

“Well, Dody,” he said, cheerfully, 
41 here's news for you. A long letter from 
father, and he says lie hns found just the 
right place for you. A private school 
where there are only eight little girls about 
your own age, and two or three older ones. 
It is in a country town, and there ’s plenty 
of ground about it, so you will have almost 
as much freedom as here. Dody, why 
Dody! ” 

Dora had listened quietly for a moment, 
but, as he went on, first one tear and then 
another stole down, till a while procession 
chased over the bridge of her nose, and, 
with a great sob, she fled to grandma, and 
buried her head in the sofa cushions. “I 
sha’n’t go. You needn't tell me a word 
about it; I don’t want to go to Bchool. 


Oh, grandpa! don’t you know enough to 
teach me?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t believe I do,” 
said grandpa, half laughing and half ready 
to cry himself, as Dora raised her appeal¬ 
ing face. “Not, at any rate, all that your 
father wants yon to learn. You were such 
a frail little thing we have let you run wild 
a good deal, to strengthen you, and your 
father thinks you will be past training, 
unless you have a few more rules to keep 
you straight. They are aH good ones; very 
good ones,” he added hastily, as Dora’s 
face took on a defiant look which boded ill 
for the keeping of these rules. “ And if 
you are good, you will come back to us in 
the long vacations; six weeks in the spring, 
and six in the fall. Three whole months at 
home, Dora, if you cap only remember to 
be good.” 

“ What if I don’t?” Dora choked. 

“Then you age to stay right on. But, 
Dora, I know you will be good. You want 
to learn so many things, and have never 
been content to go to school here. Then, 
you ’re ten years old, and what a little 
while it will take to make a young lady.” 

“ I don’t want to be a young lady,’’ sighed 
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Dora, “I hate ’em. Must I Boon, grand¬ 
pa?” 

“In three or four weeks, so you have 
plenty of time to get ready for it. Have 
you cut yourself, dear ? Where did all that 
blood come from?” 

“ O, that’s Jack ! ” said Dora, to whom the 
three or four weeks seemed endless, and who 
felt like a reprieved criminal. “ This is what 
I did to myself, and I want some opodeldoc 
on it, grandma.” 

“ The sleeve is badly torn, said grandma,” 
after her pity and wonder were over, and 
the arm had been bathed. “ Dora, what 
shall I do to make you more careful?” I 
do n’t know who there ’ll be to sew you up 
when you get away. Now I think you 
must mend this sleeve yourself, just to 
learn.” 

“ O, but I can’t, you know, for my arm 
aches so I couldn’t bend it any way, 
_r m!;na, for it’s all swelling.” 

‘ t hen we’ll keep it till morning, my 
• ! and you can come in here and sew an 
■ u* n the morning, and one in the after- 
«<)!’. Now lie down and keep quiet a lit- 
U 'wiile, while 1 tie up Jack properly. 

Dora, ’t isn’t possible you tore one of 
■4 iew handkerchiefs! You left one in the 
■ a till it mildewed, and let another sail 
, he brook, and now, this is the third.” 
>• :a looked a little ashamed, 
i lid n’t mean to, grandma, but it bled 
i a spirt all over me, and his tinget 
- n- n’t hold a whole handkerchief, so you 
i ' iad to tear it.” 

Y ell, take off this dress, and get a clean 
, j . from your second drawer, and then 
\ <* keep still.” 

* A. id Dora,” whispered Jack, privately, 
“ come down pretty soon, for I’m going to 
have another try at those squirrels.” 

Dora walked up the stairs soberly, and 
down the long hall, to the little room which 
had been her mother’s before her. Here, 
forgetting apron and dress together,, she 
curled up in the wide window-seaifand 
looked over the meadows to the great mount¬ 
ain, which ever since she could remember 
had stood there, its peak ri>ing white in 


winter, soft, hazy, purple, or shrouded in 
mist in summer; but always the first thing 
her eyes rested on in the morning. Not the 
first thing either, for Dora’s opening eyes 
met the sweet, steady look of the pictured 
face that was all she knew of her mother, 
who had left her when a little baby, but 
after that first look were sure to go straight 
to the mountain. Dora’s favorite among all 
thepsalms began, “I will lift mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help,” 
and she never wondered that David should 
seem to need them, for she did herself every 
duy, and a great many times a day. Sitting 
in the old window-seat, when the mood 
came, she dressed her dolls, five of whom 
spent sadly neglected lives, in or under 
their bed, sometimes undressed for a month, 
and again in full dress for another month, 
unless some motherly little girl, coming in 
for a Saturday afternoon play, took pity on 
them. The room ran more to hornet’s 
nests, bird’s nests, cocoons and gay pebbles, 
than to doll’s belongings, for Dora and Jack 
wandered together through the woods, and 
came home with all manner of creeping and 
crawling things. Their last expedition had 
resulted in bringing home a very small, but 
very*- fierce, snapping turtle, which being 
carefully put in Dibby*s bed, wandered 
about between the sheets, till that mighty 
body was settled for the night, and then, in¬ 
dignant at so much space being taken U;>, 
M-Yid her Int!*' t< e ^u\agel\, and hf Id 
ticlit. Dihby, mIhmh asleep, believed the 
evil one had found her, and ‘qui'inr from im 
bed, dancing about the room and scream¬ 
ing, while the obstinate turtle thumped an 
accompaniment as she went. Grandpa Win- 
throp’sstrength w r as needed before the wicked 
jaws would give way, and, for a day or two, 
Dora was in deep disgrace. She laughed, 
now, looking down to the box under her win¬ 
dow, where the turtle still walked about, 
and then was ready to cry again as she re¬ 
membered that all this must come to an 
end. The kittens, and the pigeons, and 
Rover, all to be left, to say nothing of Jack, 
the cousin, who h?Td come to them six 
months before, and who would stay and en- 
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joy it all when she had gone. Then all the 
girls, and above all, Alma and Julia Otis, 
who lived at the foot of the hill, and came 
up at least once a day. And in thinking of 
them a dreadful fear came over Dora, lest 
Jack would, in time, care more for them 
than for her. “Perhaps he’s gone there 
now,” she said, and, spurred on by this 
thought, changed her dress and apron, 
smoothed her hair a little, and ran down. 

No Jack in the house, but, running down 
the hill, Dora heard him calling, and saw 
him in the long grape arbor at the side of 
the house. 

“I was looking to see if the grapes would 
be ripe before you go away, Dora, but they 
wont. It’8 only the first of August now, 
and you’ve got to go in September.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,” said Dora; 
“ I don’t want to think about it till the time 
comes. Let’s have a good time. Get some 
pea-pods, and we’ll go down to the brook 
and sail ’em.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “and you run down 
for Alm^ and Julia while I get ’em. Tell 
Bob to come too.” 

Dora ran fast, but was long in returning, 
having found the two girls sewing patch- 
work, and with a “stent” to finish. So 
Dora stayed to help them, notwithstanding 
her arm, and hurried back at last, to find 
Jack fuming in the arbor. 

“I* tell you one thing,” he shouted, “I 
eha’n’t ever mhid Dr. Phelps’s pills again. 
I’ve been trying while I was waiting, and 
I can swallow the biggest grape here with¬ 
out winking.” 

“Socan I,” said Dora,"out of breath with 
running, but looking about for the biggest 
one to be had. 

“You’re not as big as he is,” said Julia, 
“ and your mouth’s smaller, too. 1 would n’t 
do it.” 

“No, 1 know you wouldn’t” said Dora, 
scornfully. “You ’re afraid to do most any 
thing. Now I’ll swallow a little one just 
to sort of stretch my throat, you knbw, and 
then you see if I can’t takfe as big a one as 
Jack. Down went the little grape, and 
Dora, with a— 


“ One, two, three, 

Away goes she,” 

popped in the second one, which being fully 
twice as large, went part way and there 
staid. Dora choked and gasped, but stir it 
would not, and as Jack saw her turning 
black in the face he pounded her furiously 
on the back, screaming, “Grandfather! 
Dibby Dora’s choking! ” 

Dibby heard and ran, and frightened at 
the child’s struggle for breath, first pounded 
with Jack, and then finding this did no 
good, suddenly seized her, turned her 
neatly upside down, and rapped her head 
against the walk. Out flew the grape, and 
up flew the bumped and beaten, black and 
blue, Dora, ready to scratch Dibby’s eyes 
out for the indignity put upon her. Julia 
and Alma screamed, Jack laughed, and 
Dibby cried, and Grandmother Winthrop 
running out, and beholding Dora flying at 
all of them, decided the whole family were 
crazy. 

Alma told the story and then went home, 
while Jack, as the original first cause, was 
told to sit still an hour, and learn three more 
verses of Casabianca. JJora went in to have 
her throat gargled, her head bathed, ami 
her nose, oft’ which the skin had been 
rubbed, anointed with cream, and then she 
was laid on the sofa and ordered to keep 
quiet. “ I believe I could have done it,” 
she said presently, “if it hadn’t stuck just 
there.” 

“That’s just it,” said grandpa. “These 
wild things you undertake almost always 
do stick just there. You must learn to use 
your common sense a little, Jpora.” 

“Jack did it, and I can ^o whatever he 
can, grandpa.” 

“Well, I’m glad there are only girls 
«diere you are going,” said grandma. “ And 
Iwq hope you won’t get them to break all 
their necks at once.” 

Dora turned her face away and lay still, 
and when by and by her regular breathing 
told them she was sound asleep, grandpa 
said, for the twentieth time that day, “ 1 
don’t know what that child will do among 
strangers.” 
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HOW THE LITTLE PRINCESS WENT TO THE MISSION SCHOOL. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Do you want to hear about a Princess, 
a real little Princess, who went to a mission 
school? This is the 6tory. 

Her name was Mariam. Far away in 
India she was bom, in a small hut near the 
gates of a great city. There she lay, a 
tiny, brown baby, in the arms of a brown 
mother, and slept, and fed, and cried, as all 
h-dries do. Palm trees waved above the 
t ior lint; in their branches birds of won- 
< rful bright colors Hew and sang. Long 
lore the little Princess could speak or 
vc names to the things she saw, her eyes 
id grovrn used to all manner of objects 
licii would seem strange curiosities to you 
, nd me. To gay shawl dresses, and white 
rb:uK to bracelets and anklets of glitter- 
g metal, to musical instruments which 
ivi‘ iortli odd, sweet sounds, to box-shaped 
triages, whose shafts were carried by 
"ii* aid, saddest of all, to ugly, little 
jjnagt> <>f clay, before which, each day, her 
•>* knelt, repeating prayers and offer- 
m -aiicers of fish and rice as to gods. All 
t ies6 things would be inexpressibly queer 
and interesting to us, but the baby eyes of 
t he Princess looked upon them without the 
least surprise. 

Nobody guessed that the little brown 
( renttire was to be a Princess, least of all 
herself. As time went on she began to 
walk and run, to speak in her pretty, 
broken language, and to kneel before the 
ugly idols, as all the other children did. 
And, then, when she was just three years 
old, a great sorrow came to Mariam. Her 
poor mother caught a fever, and after being 
ill a few days died, and left the little girl 
alone in the world. 

There are plenty of children everv-where, 
and nobody wanted or cared for this little 
brown waif. Except God ! The dear Father 
in Heaven cares for all His creatures, you 
know, and seeing the forlornness of the 
poor Indian baby, He sent one of His ser¬ 
vants to take charge of her. It wasn’t an 

% 


angel—but it was the next best thing—a 
good man, an American missionary; who, 
hearing of the forsaken orphan, came and 
carried her off to a mission school, which 
lie and some other kind people had estab¬ 
lished in the city for all the boys and girls 
whom they could get to come. 

The little Princess was frightened at first, 
and very unhappy. She cried for her 
mother a great deal, and could not get used 
to the white faces, and the strange language 
about her. But by and by all grew home¬ 
like. They taught her to speak English 
nicely, and to read from English books, 
especially the Bible. Before she was six, 
she could do easy sums on her slate, sew 
neatly, and “bound” countries on the map 
as well as any little American. She was a 
clever Princess, and learned every thing 
fast; very good humored and happy in her 
disposition, and, what was better still, ex¬ 
ceedingly truthful and honest. Her teach¬ 
ers loved her very much, and always 
believed her word. “If Mariam says so, it 
must be true,” they would say, and I don’t 
think any little girl of six, whether a 
Princess or not, could possibly have a 
better thing spoken of her than that. 

So years went on, and at last Mariam was 
twelve years old. Thatds considered quite 
grown up in India ! You need n’t laugh, 
darlings, I assure you that girls of nine are 
often married there, and women of twenty- 
five are thought to be very old ! Our Prin¬ 
cess was no longer the round, laughing baby 
of the mission school. She was now a tall, 
shapely maiden, with long shining hair be- 
loiv her waist; soft, dark eyes, and a pretty, 
rosy glow in her brown cheeks. More than 
one person had already proposed to marry 
her, but they were heathen, and theg< 4 od mis¬ 
sionaries would not let her wed any but a 
Christian husband. And they were right* 
for though it was now many years since 
Mariam had learned that idols were only 
shapes of clay made by men’s hands, and 
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unfit to receive any honor and reverence, 
and that there is but one true God, still, 
the force of example is very strong, and 
we are taught to pray for ourselves and for 
others, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

“But where’s the Prince all this time?” 
asks somebody. “ It is n’t a bit like a Prin¬ 
cess to stay ever and ever so long in an old 
school! ” 

Patience, dear, I’ve just got to him. 
One day all the scholars and all the teach¬ 
ers were thrown into a flutter by the news 
that the great “ Mahahrajah” was coming to 
pay them a visit. 

Wonderful stories were told abopt this 
man. One of the richest and most power¬ 
ful of the native princes, and ruler over a 
vast tract of country and many people, he 
had recently been converted to the Christian 
religion, renounced his “caste,” and was 
now on his way to England with a vast 
train of friends and attendants. The new 
faith he professed seemed to him so sweet 
and precious, that he longed to have it 
known every-where among his country- 
people, and hearing, as he passed through 
the city, that a Christian mission school 
was established there, he rejoiced, and sent 
word that he desired to visit and aid it 
with a gift of money. 

You can fancy how eager and excited the 
children were, and how busily they worked 
to make the building neat and bright for 
the reception of the Prince. And when 
he came, it was just like a fairy story, for 
he was dressed all in white, embroidered 
with gold from top to Irnttom, and set thick 
with diamonds, which flashed as he walked 
along. His head was wrapt>ed in a great 
muslin turban looped with precious stones, 
Cashmere shawls were twisted about his 
waist, by his side hung a long curved sword, 
in a golden hilt studded with jewels of every 
color. His attendants, who followed, were 
also splendidly clothed. That was a sight 
for little eyes to look on, wns it not? 
Don’t you wish he would come to your 
school ? 

But magnificently as the Prince was 
dressed, he wns simple a* a child about 


some things. All the little recitations 
and exercises of the children pleased him 
greatly. Especially was he delighted with 
the singing. He listened to classes in 
geography, in reading, in Bible verses, with 
astonishing pleasure, and when, at last, he 
rose to go, he said to the missionary: “I 
shall come some more to-morrow.” 

So to-morrow, and the next day, and the 
next, the great Mahahrajah came and lis¬ 
tened to the little children recite their les¬ 
sons. Four times he came; then he called 
the missionary aside and said: “I am be¬ 
come Christian, I want Christian wife—wife 
of my own nation. I see your little girls, I 
hear them spell, I hear them sing; I say to 
myself, here is my wife ! Now, I pray you 
let me have a wife from among your schol¬ 
ars. I will marry her and carry her with 
me to England.” 

“{hit which one?” asked the astonished 
missionary. 

“Oh, that I leave to you,” replied the. 
Prince. “ You choose. I take her am* 
marry her to-morrow.” 

So that night, after the little ones had 
gone to bed, the teachers met and consulted 
as to what they should do, and which one 
of the scholars should he Princess. It isn't 
every day that a party of American school¬ 
teachers have a chance to vote for a Prin¬ 


cess, is it ? 


“I know which they chose!” shouts 
the same sauce-box who interrupted be¬ 
fore. 

I suppose you do, Master Monkey. Yes, 
the teachers all decided that Mariam should 
be the one chosen, partly because she was 
one of the older girls, partly for her beauty, 
but principally on account of her modest 
and steadfast character, which they thought 
was likely to do credit to a high position, 
and exert a good influence over the Prince 
her husband. The next morning they told 
their decision to the Mahahrajah, who Con¬ 
sented gladly. I don’t know what Mariam 
said, but I guess she was partly frightened 
and partly pleased. In a few days they 
were married, and not long after that, after 
making many handsome gifts to the school, 
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the Prince put his little Princess on board 
ship and sailed away to England. 

This was several years ago. Mariam, or 
“The Mahahrannee,” as she is called, is 
now a beautiful young woman of twenty. 
She still lives in England with her hus¬ 
band. They do a great deal of good with 
their enormous wealth, and are greatly 
liked and esteemed by the highest nobles of 
the land. When the Princess Louise was 
married the other day, our little Princess 
and her Prince were among the most strik¬ 
ing figures in the royal procession. There 
was a picture of the wedding in the “ Illus¬ 
trated News,” and standing among other 
grand people near the altar, were the Ma- 
hah rajah and his Mahahrannee, in their 
gorgeous robes of cloth of gold, and 


diamonds. But neither of them have for¬ 
gotten the good missionaries, and every 
year gifts and letters are sent out to testify 
to the gratitude they feel, one for the care 
and kindness which sheltered her infancy, 
and the other for the good wife he received 
at their hands. 

Isn’t it a nice story? ending just as it 
ought, which stories don’t always, even 
nice ones. And it ought to be an encour¬ 
agement to all mission scholars to be dili¬ 
gent and sweety for, though Princes don’t 
grow on every bush in this country, good 
conduct seldom goes unrewarded, and some¬ 
thing quite as good may come their way as 
a husband with a black face and diamonds 
in his turban. 


“A HAPPY NEW YEAR!”* 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Bach a wonderful dolly! with eyet that can wiuk! 

Then a Jack-in-the-box, «ucU a fright! 

Then a book, aud such lteapt* of nice goodies, I think 
I shall really go wild with delight! 

There’s a carriage to ride little dolly about, 

And she *11 make quite a stir, I declare! 

How the dollies will envy her when she goes out. 

With her muff and her jockey so fair! 

Now, it's ail very well to tell children quite small. 

It was Santa Claus brought these to me; 

(* See !• n 


But I've thought the thing over, and guess, after all, 
ft was papa and mamma, yon see. 

Aud I ’ll whisper a secret or two In your ear,— 

And 1 know you 'll believe what I say: 

Oh ! the sweetest of presents of all the New Year 
Were the kisses they gave me to-day! 

Here’s a kiss and a happy New Year, every one! 

And there's one thing 1 hope, girls and boys. 

That this bright day will flud you all brimful of fun, 
And will bring you a bushel of toys! 


THE SIDEWALK BAROMETER. 

a 


MRS. E. I>. KENDALL. 


We were going to Boston, Charley and I, 
for a “ day.” He was to make a flying visit 
at his grandmother’s, where we would dine, 
then take the horse-car to the deer-park on 
the Common; insect the Museum curiosi¬ 
ties, and buy a drum on his way to the de¬ 
pot, on our return. 

But nln*! the longed for morning opened 


with a most doubtful prospect. A heavy 
fog wrapped every thing in its embrace. 
Not a sunbeam could penetrate the thick 
haze, and it was all we could do to make 
out the outlines of the houses, across the 
street. 

Charley looked disappointed enough, and 
was .almost ready to cry. 
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“What is the matter?” I asked; and then 
the tears came. 

“You said you could not go if it was 
•cloudy or rainy,” he returned. 

“ Come! ” said I, “ put on your hat, and 
ire will question the barometer about the 
weather.” 

“ What is a * barometer? ’ ” he asked. “ Is 
it the same as a ‘ thermometer/ mamma ? ” 

“Not quite. # The * thermometer’ tells us 
how hot or cold it is; the * barometer ’ tells 
us whether it is going to storm, or be pleas¬ 
ant.” 

“Where is our barometer?” inquired 
Charley, “I never saw it. Is it out of 
•doors ? ” 

“ Y^s. We shall find it on the edge of 
the walk, if we look sharp.” 

“ Oh! what a funny place! Is it a glass 
one? ” 

“ No, indeed. It is a very busy crawler.” 

At that, Charley opened his eyes wide, 
and began to laugh, and presently I 
stopped, and stooped over an ant-hill. 

He stooped, too. “Is that your barom¬ 
eter, mamma? ” 

“Yes, my dear. And now, what do you 
-suppose it tells me?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. I don’t see 
that it tells any thipg.” 

“Then watch these active little fellows 
for a moment. Don’t you observe that 
•each one of them is coming out of the ant¬ 
hill door laden with a grain of sand, and 
4hat when he has dropped it outside, he hur¬ 
ries back for another?” 

“Yes, mamma. And that’s what they’re 
Always doing.” 

Not quite always. For sometimes, in¬ 
stead of carrying the sand away, they are 
just as busy in piling it up about the en¬ 
trance to their home, and covering over the 
openings. Then, too, they can’t live with¬ 
out eating, any more than we can; so that 
a part of them are employed in searching 
for and collecting food to supply the wants 
of the community, and if this nest were to 
l>e rudely disturbed, you would see others 
hurrying away with the eggs in their 
mouths, and seeking a place where the 


precious treasures could be safely depos¬ 
ited.” 

“But, mamma, what do they say about 
the weather?” persisted Charley, whose 
mind was more upon his proposed trip to 
Boston than upon the habits of these inter¬ 
esting little insects. 

“ The hole is open,” I replied, “ and the 
ants tell us it is going to be a fair day, 
notwithstanding the fog. If they were clos¬ 
ing their door, we should be sure of rain 
within a few hours.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! so glad !” exclaimed 
Charley. “We can go, now—can’t we, 
mamma!” 

“Well,” said I, “I think we can. But 
let us make the matter sure, by consulting 
another barometer. We will take a walk 
as far as the 1 green,’ and find out what the 
spiders think.” 

How wet the grass was! but as far as the 
haze would allow ns to see, it was literally 
covered with dew-beaded webs. 

I turned about. “The spiders agree with 
the ants,” I said; “so we’ll take the next 
train to the city, Charley.” 

“ W r hy, mamma! ” he returned, “ I did n’t 
see a single spider, and you didn’t try to 
find one. How do you know that the sun 
is coming out, and that we are not going to 
have rain?” 

“Because, ray dear, so many webs have 
been spun during the night. The spiders 
are very chary of their silk when wet 
weather is at hand. They hide at the grass 
roots, and get their food as best they can. 
But their traps are set to-day for the flies 
and bugs, which the sunshine will tempt 
by and by, into trying their wings. I arfi 
sure, now, that we shall have a delightful 
day.” 

And so we did; only, we were both very 
tired when we reached home at night. 

On the following Saturday, Charley came 
running home, exclaiming, “01 mamma! 
mamma! the ants say it is going to rain, 
and they’re hurrying with all their might 
to shut the doors to their houses. I’ve been 
watching them. Ever so many of the hills 
are closed already, and the other ants arc 
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going like lightning, and dropping their 
sand quicker than hot potatoes.” 

Boys are apt to use extravagant expres¬ 
sions, 1 believe. 1 was glad to find that 
Charley had begun to be interested in these 
curious and industrious workers, and thought 
I would encourage his study of their hab¬ 
its, by telling him about one or two other 
species of ants, even more wonderful in 
their operations, than these persevering lit¬ 
tle way-side excavators and builders, whose 
untiring energy and patience have passed 
into a proverb. 

t( Are these the same kind of ants that 
steal Cousin Julia’s sugar, and get into her 
cake?” asked Charley. 

“O, no. Those are tiny fellows, and of a 
different color. We call them the red ant. 
Then, too, there is another kind, which I 
have come across frequently in the woods. 
It is larger and blacker than the common 
emmet, and builds a curious nest. When I 
was a little girl, not much bigger than you 
are, I went berrying with your Aunt Lizzie, 
one day. Coining home, we passed through 
a bit of woodland, and stopped to gather a 
few flowers. I noticed a sort of hillock 
which looked more like a heap of frag¬ 
ments of dead leaves and flakes of bark, 
than any thing else, and beyond it grew a 
dainty little blue blossom, which I 'wanted. 
I mounted the hillock, when, out rushed 
myriads of fierce, black ants, eager to re¬ 
sent the injury to their mansion, and, al¬ 
though I ran away as fast as I could, when 
I saw what I had done, I found myself 
completely covered with the ugly warriors 
of the colony, who were attacking me mer¬ 
cilessly in revenge for my unintentional 
invasion of their premises. I screamed and 
cried, and dropped flowers and berries, and 
Lizzie came running to my assistance. I 
was in a sorry plight, when I readied 
home, but I have been careful ever since, 
to avoid those suspicious-looking heaps, 
whenever I came within reach of them.” 

“Do ants bite?” asked Charley. 

“Some species do,” I answered. “Most 
of the ants of temperate climates, however, 
I believe,are qtnte harmless, although often 


very annoying. But the ants peculiar to hot 
countries, such as the tropical regions of S. 
America, Africa, and Asia, are really to be 
dreaded. The natives of Africa, where the 
Bashikonay ant is found, fear it more th&n 
they do the leopard or the lion, although it 
is in some respects a benefactor to the black 
man. It marches in columns an inch or 
two wide, but often miles in length. Paul 
du Chaillu watched an army of them, 
which were from sunrise to sunset passing 
a given point, and had probably been on 
the march a part, if not the whole of the 
preceding night. Every living thing in the 
line of their route makes way for them. 
Even the wild beasts, terrified at their ap¬ 
proach, flee before them with fierce cries. 
Think of an elephant running away from 
an ant!” 

Charley laughed. 

“But it is not such a very laughable 
matter to have one of them bite you, mas¬ 
ter Charley,” I said. “ Some of them are 
an inch long. The average size, however, 
is about half that length, and they are 
armed with a pair of pinchers so sharp 
that they will penetrate the clothing and 
fold together under the flefth. The bite 
of one ant would be bad enough, but 
imagine a swarm pf them upon you—a 
thousand, say, and there are millions 
upon millions in their terrible army. 
No man or animal could survive such 
an attack. The beasts are wise, you see, 
to run from them, and the natives to de¬ 
sert their villages till the column has 
gone by. 

“You know that, in these countries, 
troublesome creatures of all kinds abound, 
from venomous spiders to venomous snakes, 
and that they like very well to get into the 
natives’ huts. There are beetles, roaches, 
and scorpions; rats and mice, bed-begs, 
wasps, bats, and serpents, and a hoRt of 
small insects, winged and wingless. These 
the Bashikonay ants dispatch in a very 
short time, for they enter the rude dwell¬ 
ings without ceremony, and scatter them¬ 
selves over the whole interior, searching 
every crevice, and dragging out to the 
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light every living thing, no matter how 
secret may be its hiding-place.” 

“Do they eat the snakes?” asked Char¬ 
ley. 

“Oh, yes. They will attack even the 
largest and most poisonous; and when 
they do so, are always victorious. 

“After they have left the village and re¬ 
sumed their march, the people come back, to 
find their houses completely cleared of all 
the vermin, and not an ant left behind. In 
South America these foraging ants are 
called pittas, and their approach is her¬ 
alded by a little bird, known as the ant- 
thrush, which flies over the column on its 
march, and picks up a soldier or a straggler 
where it can.” 

“ Do the ants have soldiers ? ” asked 
Charley. 

“Yes, indeed; skirmishers in front to 
warn of danger and commence a necessary 
attack; officers on each side of the column 
to preserve order in the ranks, and a rear 
guard besides. The army is well disci¬ 
plined, under the most perfect control; and 
there are no deserters. But the pittas do 
not march in such vast numbers as do the 
Bashikonays or Drivers, and are not so 
dreaded, as they do not attack human 
beings, except when disturbed in their 
progress. They are house scavengers, like 
their African cousins, and very welcome 
ones, too; and, as soon as their progress is 
discovered, closets, and drawers, and boxes 
are thrown open to their keen search, the 
inhabitants leaving their homes, as in the 
former instance, to the undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of the invaders. Their work is soon 
done, and not a lizard, centipede, or spider 
is left, and the people sl^ep in peace for one 
night, at least.” 

“ I should like to see a Driver ant,” said 
Charley. 

“Well, I will show you Du Chaillu’s 
drawing of one,” I said, and I took down 
from the library case the volume I wanted. 
“Just observe how large the head is in 
proportion to the. body, and how the ugly 
pinchers are hooked together. Now, if the 
head be severed from the body, both parts 


will live for hours afterward. A gentle¬ 
man once tried some experiments with a 
large Bashikonay. He cut off his head at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and left it in 
a tumbler. At half past nine the next 
day—twenty-six and a half hours after¬ 
ward—the jaws grasped a piece of news¬ 
paper placed near them, and then the gen¬ 
tleman held the little finger of his right 
hand within reach of the forceps, which 
immediately seized it, making a slight 
wound. The head then withdrew one of 
the pinchers, aiming it a little more per¬ 
pendicularly, and plunged it deeper into 
the flesh. This it did several times, and 
each stroke was like a pin thrust, and 
brought the blood. ThiB head lived thirty- 
six hours, and the body forty-eight. And 
yet, Charley, an exposure of only two min¬ 
utes to the direst rays of the noon-day sun 
would kill a whole vast army of these in¬ 
sects. Still, you must remember that the 
sun at noon-day in tropical Africa is much 
hotter than it is here, and literally bakes 
the earth where it is unsheltered by bushes 
or trees. For that reason these ants travel 
by night, when they can, or on cloudy days, 
or else where the foliage will screen them 
from the burning heat.” 

“Do they have hills, like our ants?” 
asked Charley.” 

“No,” I replied; “their homes are sim¬ 
ple holes in the ground, and they huddle 
together, apparently without any order. 
The natives will not have them in the vi¬ 
cinity of their huts if they can help it; 
and when they discover a colony of these 
formidable little creatures, they kill them 
with boiling water. They can not be 
drowned out with cold water, and will run 
away from a fire before it can reach them, 
unless it be wide-spread, like our prairie 
fires. Sometimes a small stream will over 
flow its banks, or heavy rains flood their 
dwellings. In that case, they roll them¬ 
selves into a round mass about the size of 
a cricket-ball, the weaker ones in the mid¬ 
dle and the soldiers outside, and float on the 
surface of the water till they can feel the 
ground again.” 
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“ What is this picture?” inquired Charley, 
turning the leaves of my book, and pointing 
to an engraving representing a stream with 
a log on either side, across which stretched 
a singular-looking festoon, the ends of it 
clinging to the two logs. 

“Oh, that shows the manner in which the 
Bashikonay army crosses a river which may 
happen to lie in its route* The scouts seek 
a tree which bends far over the water—if 
possible, opposite another whose extending 
branches are lower down. They pass up 
and out to the very end of the longest over¬ 
hanging bough, and make their prepara¬ 
tions for the transit. Du Chaillu says that 
the second ant, with his fore-feet, clings to 
the hind legs of the first, and lowers him¬ 
self over, the third repeating the process, 
and the others following, until the chain is 
sufficiently long to be swung to the oppo¬ 
site tree, to which the first ant fastens, when 
the remainder of the host pass over by 
means of this’ strange suspension bridge. 
But a gentleman, who was long a resident 
of the country where these ants are found, 
insists that the first ant clings to the end of 


the bough, and that the second ant crawls 
down the body of the first, and so catches 
his hind legs, while the third crawls down 
the bodies of the first two, and the others 
follow suit, thus lengthening the chain un¬ 
til it touches the water, when the remainder 
of the living festoon floats, and is carried 
by the current to the opposite shore, to 
which the bridge is fastened by the last ant, 
and so the main body pass over, after which 
the first ant lets go his hold of the bough, 
when, one by one, the chain is shortened, 
the ante making a roadway of their float¬ 
ing comrades, in regular succession, until 
all have crossed in safety. Either way, the 
method is very ingenious, and quite equal 
to the most skillful contrivances of old 
army pioneers and pontoniers. Is it not, 
Charley ? ” 

But not knowing exactly what was the 
duty of army pioneers and pontoniers, I 
had to stop to explain it to my little boy, 
and by that time dinner was ready, and so 
I left my story about the termites, or white 
ants, until another day. 


CHARLEY’S DIARY. 

BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 

CHAPTER I. 


I am going to keep a diary. Mamma 
says she thinks it will be a good plan, for it 
will help me some about writing. Sam. 
Tyler and Fred. Carr, and lots of fhe boys 
have begun one, and they asked me why I 
didn’t. I don’t care if it is so long past 
the new year, I got my book cheaper now; 
I only gave fifteen cents for it. The man 
said he’d sell a peck of them for a dollar, 
but I only bought one. I suppose he 
thought because they were all marked for 
this year, nobody would want them for 
another time. I expect Harry will laugh 
at me, but I don’t care if he does. He 
writes compositions, and is going to High 
School next term, so he thinks he knows 
every thing, and more toe*. 


This morning Miss Andrews called me 
out, and made me sit on the platform an 
hour. All I did was to tie two knots in 
my handkerchief and put it on my head. I 
only kept it there a minute, but somebody 
laughed, and then she turned round and 
saw me. I believe nil the teachers have a 
real spite against boys. They always pun¬ 
ish them a great deal more than they do 
the girls. I don’t see as they behave a bit 
better than we do. Miss Andrews is for¬ 
ever telling what a good scholar my sister 
was when she came here to school. She 
says she would be satisfied if I would do as 
well as Annie did. I guess I’m as good as 
Harry was at my age, anyhow. 
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I am making a collection of postage 
stamps. Some of the other boys are, too, 
and we swap. I have some real nice ones 
from British Columbia, on Uncle George’s 
letters. There is a picture of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s head on th€m. She is queen of 
that country, though she lives in England. 

• When uncle came home last year, on a 
visit, he told us all about it. There are 
high mountains there, and Indians live all 
around; but they don’t dare to hurt any 
body now, they are more afraid of white 
men than white men are of them. In the 
winter ’tis awful cold, and the nights are 

* ever so much longer than ours. Bears, 
wolves, and raccoons live there, and a great 
many smaller animals, that are caught for 
their furs. That is where the ladies’ muffs 
come from. The roads up there are so 
rough that they can’t use carriages, and the 
people ride on horseback. I should like 

^ that, and I mean to go there some time, if 
uncle stays. 


Something happened to me yesterday. 
I was coming from school, and I slipped 
down on a little patch of ice, and cut my 
chin. I jumped right up and didn’t think 
it was much, but in a minute the boys 
shouted, “ Oh, look at Brown ! ” and then I 
^ saw the blood running down all over my 
jacket. Curtis offered to go home with me, 
hut I told him I wasn’t a girl, and I guessed I 
, could go home alone, if I was cut a little. 
But it was pretty bad, though, and I had 
to go down to Dr. Caswell and have it 
sewed up. Mamma says I shall have to 
t stay away from school all the rest of the 
wfeek. ’Tis kite time, so I shall have 
a good chance to fit my old one up and 
have it ready to fly. 


' This morning I went into the kitchen and 
found Bridget crying. She said she was 
^homesick, and didn’t think this country 
was any belter than old Ireland. If she 
thinks so, I don’t know why she wants to 
send all her money to her cousin to get him 
here. I like Bridget, she is more agreeable 


than Kate Riley, who lived over in the 
country with grandma, last summer. One 
day she heard a man reading something in 
a newspaper about the Pope, and she was 
awful mad, and said the world could n’t 
stand without the Pope. She was always 
wanting to get back to the city, because 
then she could go to c hurc h every BanAr. 
So one day Bhe went off all in a hqrry. and 
left the ironing half done. She said she 
would be willing to stay there ifVe would 
build a church for her up on the hill. As 
soon as she was gone grandma took all the 
dishes out of the closet and washed them, 
and I helped her. 


I got a tip-top hook* in Sabbath-school,, 
to-day. ’Tis named “ Tli. W'.imUt Bonk.'’ 
I have read a sph mlid story in it about a 
horse that had wingtftaid hp* was called 
Pegasus. He did all sorts of'curioiis thing--. 
Of course, he wasn’t a real horse, lmt he’s 
a jolly one to read about. All the time Mr. 
Woodbury was preaching there was a boy 
behind me kept trying to make me laugh. 
At last his father pulled his hair and made 
him sit still. Louise has a “ Prudv ” book, 
and Annie is reading it aloud to her. Wil¬ 
lie wants to hear it, and when we laugh he 
laughs too, as hard as he can. 


We are going to have a vacation for a 
week, very soon, and they are beginning to- 
talk about the examination. I don’t mean 
to worry if I don’t stand first; I shall do a* 
well as a good many of the boys, 1 know. 
Next term I shall go into another room, 
and have a new teacher. Mamma thinks 
Louise is old enough now to go to school, 
and she shall send her when it commences 
again. I guess if the baby knew it she’d 
be sorry, for she seems to like Louise the 
best of any body. She knows Us all now, 
and always laughs when we come in. Harry 
and I are going to Fairtown, to spend our 
vacation at grandma’s. She expects us, and 
1 ’ve planned ever so many things I mean to* 
do when I get there. ^ # • • • 
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SWEET ALICE. 

M. B. C. SLADE. 


The gay little birds in the bush or the tree 
Were chirping in gUdhess or trilling with glee. 

Each siyig, as he sat by his own little nest, 

And thdtight it the neatest, the dearest, the best, 

“ Home! home! my happy home! 

Nothing on earth is so dear as my home!" 

The honey-bee hummed, as he worked,“Well, ah.well,' 
There ‘s nothing so perfect, I think, as my cell.” 

The butterfly, rocked in the day-lily deep, 

Sighed, folding his bright wings and sinking to sleep, 
“ Home! home! my happy home! 

Nothing on earth is so dear as my home! " 

Beside a low mound, where the green willows ware, 
Where violets blossomed all over the grave. 

Sat poor little Alice, aud wept as she heard 


The hum of the bee and the song of the bird: 

“ Home! home! my happy home! 

Nothing oh earth is so dear as my home! ” 

The sunset flnry open its gateways of gold; 

Sweet Alice looked through them, and said,“I behold. 
Beyond the bright clouds and the pale evening star. 
The beautiful home of my mother afar! ” 

“ Home! home! my happy home! 

Nothing on earth is so dear as my home! ” 

At sunrise they sought her, at sunrise they found 
A pale little face, smiling up from the ground. 

She heard not the song of the bird nor the bee. 

For up with the angels in heaven Bang she, 

“Home! home! my happy home! 

Nothing ou earth is so dear as my home! ” 


-^ 

JM’K PLAYNE’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

a 


JULIA F. SNOW. 


CHAPTER I. 

How the Barretts came to live in 
Centrevjlle. 

The Barretts were not nearly so rich as 
they had been. Not that they had failed 
by any means, but the season had been a 
poor one for freights, and wheat fell when 
Barrett had ship-loads on hand; so that 
made retrenchment necessary. 

Then Walter died, and Mr. Barrett felt 
as if a change would do them all good, and 
so they came to Centreville, where there 
was an excellent academy for the children; 
for, though we are plain country folks, we 
don’t mean our children to grow up in ig¬ 
norance. 

It was a good thing for Centreville to 
have such a family in it. They were some- 
bodifi* there, I can tell you, but no “airs.” 
Mrs. Barrett had one of those sweet faces 
that only needed a hint to cover itself w'ith 
dimples and kindliness, and the boys and 
girls were all ifice’chikl»it As for Barrett 


himself—well, we did n’t see much of Bar¬ 
rett. He went to the city early and came 
home late, and was a quiet, pale, hard- 
worked gentleman, that had a bow and a 
smile for every one, and kept his cares and 
his counsels to himself. 

They took the old Hastings house. It 
had stood empty for some time, and, with 
a little repairing, wns just what they 
wanted. I had charge of the carpenter 
work, and put the house in order for them, 
and I lent a hand mostly at every thing 
they wanted done, for mechanics of all 
sorts are scarce at Centreville And I took 
such a liking to them all that I was ready 
to do a neighbor’s part, and more too, to 
have them all feel contented in their new 
home. 

And Bob, he quite won my heart. He 
liked to borrow my tools, and put up 
shelves and knock together drawers, and 
little jobs about; and was always so polite 
with his “Mister Playne, may I take your 
hammer, or saw, or augur, or what not, just 
a little while, and I’ll put it right back?” 
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And he did it, too, and the tools none the a poor man; and she laughed and dimpled, 
worse of it, either, whicli is more than I and said, “ if freights were high and wheat 
can say for most boys. I’d a« soon lend low, she’d need all her talents where she 
most boys my tools as give a hammer and was.” 

looking-glass to a baby to play with, and no And that’s the way in this country, mill-* 
sooner. ions to-day, pennies to-morrow. 

When the house was all ready the family We got every thing settled and the last 
moved in, and made every part of it so nail driven, and every thing comfortable 
snug and comfortable that it was a treat to as heart could wish, about the middle of 
see. They did n’t bring all their fine town October. 



KRIS KRINULE IN THE DEACON’S SHOP-WINDOW. 


furniture; they sold it, and kept only the 
plain sort, not meaning to keep a shut-up 
drawing-room. They furnished a nice sit¬ 
ting-room, and, I give you ray word, it 
looked ever so much better than rich old 
Tom Midgly’s, who give out the contract 
of his house to the best upholsterer in the 
city. I made bold to tell Mrs. Barrett, 
while I was putting up a frame for her 
plants, that she’d make a splendid wife for 


And that was the way the Barretts came 
to live in Centreville. 


CHAPTER II. 

How Nicholas K rouse came to Cen¬ 
treville. 


Perhaps you do n’t care to hear about 
him; but that’s part of my story, and it 
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all goes together, like the joists to a house; 
one holds up another. And that’s pretty 
much the way in this world, as the minister 
said last Sunday: “ The rich and the poor 
meet together, and the Lord is the Father 
of them all,” So nobody has a call to 
turn up his nose at his blood relations be* 
cause he ’s got more of the Father’s money 
than they have. 

But it did seem hard about Kronse, 
a clever, hard-working fellow as ever 
lived, only it seemed as if things had got 
to running backward with him. He was 
a tailor in his o,»n country—a “Schnei¬ 
der,” he calls it; but the sewing and the, 
stooping hurt his chest, so he got his money 
together, enough to buy a nice little farm, 
and took his wife Mena and the six chil¬ 
dren, and started for America. That’s 
where the trouble began, with their all get¬ 
ting ship fever, and landing in New York 
just able to crawl. But they pushed on 
toward the West, until, when they came as 
far as Centreville, they had to stop, and 
Mena and the baby died, and the other 
children were all weakly; and Krouse 
spent nearly all his farm money for doc¬ 
tors’ bills and other things. So there they 
were, in the little log cabin by Peterson’s 
woods, and winter just coming on. 

The children picked up wood around in 
the grove till the snow covered it up, and 
Gretchen, she was fourteen, and a nice little 
housekeeper, she did her best, but we could 
see it was hard times with them. Eliza 
and I used to go over sometimes, and take 
them something—a bit of bacon, or some 
vegetables, or coffee; but they were a very 
hard kind of people to help. They never 
begged, and they had plenty of good 
clothes; so the most we could do was to 
take a little something, and say it was for 
the children. 

But, at any rate, we got acquainted, and, 
as people who mean kindly toward each 
other somehow learn each other’s ways, we 
really came to understand their foreign 
talk pretty well. I wanted to get some 
work for Krouse, but all the village were 
used to Tompkins, the little one-eyed tailor, 


and hated to give their work to a stranger, 
so I really did n’t see what to do. 

One day, Caspar, the oldest boy, came 
to my shop, and began to rummage among 
the litter, when he found an end of stuff- 
clear yellow pine—about eighteen inched 
long, which he signified that he wanted. 
There was evidently something going on, 
for jf he had wanted it to burn, there was- 
plenty of hard wood—oak and chestnut 
blocks and ends about; and he seemed so 
delighted when he found just the piece he 
wanted^hul ran home with it. Somehow^ 
though I’m not naturally curious, I wanted 
to know what he wanted of it; so Eliza 
and I went over in the evening with a little 
basket of fresh doughnuts for the children. 
And, to be sure, a busier set of people you 
never saw. They were all huddled*around 
the table, and had lighted two little candles. 
Caspar had the stick of pine and a jack¬ 
knife, and was carving just the drollest 
head of an old man on one end of it. A 
funny old head, with fat, puffy cheeks, a 
wide mouth, and little wrinkled-up eyes,, 
and a big, hooked nose. And, as he 
worked, you could fairly see the old fellow- 
laugh under his hands. It seems, he had 
learned to carve in Germany, where they 
make toys. Gretchen was just as busy,, 
combing out a lock of whiie woolen yarn 
into beard for the funny face; and Nicho¬ 
las was cutting and making some very queer 
looking garments of gray cloth. They did 
not look like children’s clothes, and yet— 
I give it up —I could n’t make out the 
Krouse’s at all! 

“We make Kris Kringle,” said Nicholas,, 
looking up with his sweet, patient smile. 
“Caspar, he make the head, Gretchen the 
beard, and I make the clothes. Little- 
Meenie, she makes his bundle.” 

“ Kriss Kringle! ” said I; “I’m just such 
a dumb Yankee, I haven’t an idea what 
Kriss Kringle is.” 

“Oh, yes,you know, what brings the nice 
things to the little children on the Christmas- 
night, you know. You think somebody 
buy him. Caspar can make plenty toys.” 

“Really I couldn’t tell.” And they 
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worked so fast, that before Eliza and I had 
done wondering it was done, and there 
stood a fist, stoop-shouldered old man in a 
gray cloak, the hood drawn over his head, 
his cheeks touched up with red paint by 
Caspar’s skillful fingers. His long, white 
beard was gummed on carefully, and fell all 
•over his breast. Mena had a queer-looking 
little bundle, that might have been most 
any thing—full of shavings and clippings 
—and Blung it on his back, and a funny lit¬ 
tle pipe was stuck into his mouth. And 
that was what he called “Kriss Kringle,” 
and looked exactly like the figures of Santa 
Claus as I had seen in the city toy-shops. 

Next thing was, what to do with him? I 
suggested that Caspar should take him up 
to Deacon Butternut, and let him put it in 
Ills show-window. Not that I had much 
hopes; Centreville folks don’t make much 
’count of Christmas. Thanksgiving, and 
Fourth of July, and training day is about 
all that they can stand; *pid moqt of ’em 
think it *8 kind of a K^man Catholic day, 
anyhow. Still, it would draw custom, and I 
wanted to hujnor the poor fellow. It was 
the first time the children and Krouse had 
looked happy and contented since they’d 
been there. So, after dividing the apples 
and doughnuts, we went home. And when 
I went to my work in the morning, I de¬ 
sire ! if there was n’t Mister Kriss Kringle, 
or Santa Claus, or whatever he is, right in 
the deacon’s wiridow, grinning away as if 
he owned the shop, dry goods, groceries, 
garden seeds, millinery, candy, garden 
sauce, deacon, and all! 

CHAPTER III. 

The Barretts Again. 

“ Just a fortnight to Christmas, and noth¬ 
ing done yet! ” said Eva Barrett to the fam¬ 
ily, rather peevishly, it must be owned. 
“And nothing going to be done, either. 
How can any thing be done in this stupid 
place?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” said 
Katy, we can have something, We can have 
a tree, and hang whatever we do have on 
2 


it. It won’t cost any more—than not to do 
it. Maybe Aunt Letty would come up and 
spend the day—too.” 

“And have a failure! I vote we don’t 
have any Christmas at all,” poftted Miss 
Eva. 

“Now, Eva Barrett,” cried Maud. “I 
think you are just the meanest girl I ever 
saw! No Christmas! just ’cause you can’t 
have a Christmas party ! ” 

“Don’t cry, Maudie, dear,” said Mrs. 
Barrett’s soft voice, “we wont forget whose 
day it is—and there will be something 
pleasant to mark the day, I am sure. 
What w# can’t afford to buy, and don’t 
know how to make, we will go without, but 
we will love each other, and have a happy 
day together.” 

“ And I’ve got such a bright idea! ” said 
Katy; “ let’s go and talk it over! ” 

So Katy put her arm round her sister’s 
waist, and tho’ not more than half appeased, 
she allowed herself to be led off to a consul¬ 
tation among the silks and wools, and all 
sorts of girl-treasures, in the big bureau 
drawer. “And Maud, don’t you cry,” 
said dear little Mrs. Barrett, “for you are 
my own dear little girl, and Santa Claus 
won’t forget your stocking, because papa is 
not quite so rich as he was! ” 

So Maud dried her eyes, and opened them 
very wide, when Katy brought her pres¬ 
ently a note, very badly written, in a very 
trembling hand, signed “Santa Claus,” and 
containing a most urgent invitation to the 
“ Lovliest and Most Waxen, the Lady Mar¬ 
ion De Long Clothes,” to spend the week 
before Christmas with him at his winter 
retreat under Mount Hecla, that her winter 
wardrobe might be replenished. 

“And,* said Bob, looking up from his 
Latin grammar, “ if you wanted to bean extra 
good girl, you can write him a note, and 
ask him to visit you. 

“Wonder if he’d c6me!” cried Maud. 
“Course he’d want his daughter to visit 
him —and I do wish he’d come! I’d love 
him so tnuch! Anyhow, Lady Marion can 
take my letter in her traveling dress- 
packet ! 1 
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So Maud sat down, and taking pencil 
and paper into her seven-year-old fingers, 
utterly disdaining assistance, produced this 
remarkable epistle: 

DEER SAnty KLos 

WHEN SHc Komes bAK. U 
Kom to. I LoYE U SO MUCH. 

MAUD. 

And mamma took care that the precious 
document reached its destination. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Kriss Kringle. 

“He’s come, mamma. He’s cornel” 
shouted Maud; tearing into the house on 
her way home from school. “He got my 
letter, and he’s come, only he stopped on 
his way to rest, at Deacon Butternuts, and 
J knew him in a minute!” 

“What does the child mean?” asked 
Mrs. Barrett, very much puzzled. 

“Just what she says, mother,” said Bob, 
winking and grimacing violently to his 
mother. “When the ’cadeiny let out, I 
found all the girls, aiid most all the boys 
in front of Deacon Butternut’s window, 
staring as hard as they could, at an image 
of Santa Klaus, and Miss Maudie here 
was informing the crowd that he was on his 
way to her house, for she had written him 
a letter, and “’vitedliim”—and they had a 
good mind to snowball her for her conceit, 
as they called it. 

“ Well, after dinner, I have to go to the 
store for supplies,” said Mrs. Barrett, “and 
I shall see this wonderful saint. And now, 
scatter to wash your hands and faces, all of 
you, while I see that dinner is served at 
once.” 

“How in the world did Deacon Butter¬ 
nut come to make such an extraordinary 
purchase for the holidays?” said Mrs. 
Barrett. 

“ He did n’t buy him! cried Maud. “ You 
can’t; you just ’t liie ’em, and they come.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ? ” said mamma, and 
then the question rested. 


“After dinner, the waterproof suit ami 
hood went on, apd little Mrs. Barrett picked 
her way to the store, over very wet and 
sloppy sidewalks, and across very muddy 
streets to the deacon’s store. 

After sundry small purchases, Mrs. Barrett 
asked what was the price of the figure in 
the window. 

“That tigger?” Well, I ha’n’t set no 
price on it. Thought I’d keep it for a 
“Sign of the Times.” He! he ! he ! 

“ He is very nicely made,” said the lady. 
“Ishe an imported toy?” 

“Imported? oh, no, ma’am. A poor 
Dutchman in town made it. You see the 
poor chap had lots of trouble; emigrants 
moving west; wife and baby sick and died ; 
no work; money spent; winter cornin’ on,, 
and can’t talk any English.” 

“ Poor fellow! ” said Mrs. Barrett, “ I 
wonder if he’d sell the image! ” 

“Why, of course, ma’m—’taint much 
in my line, and I don’t know what its worth. 
He’d take what he can get, likely.” 

“ I’d like to see these people, and see 
what I can do for them ,'\ said the lady. 

“ I could speak to them in German ”- 

“You don’t say so,” cried the Deacon. 

“ I ’ll go round there this minute, ma’m ! 9 * 
said deacon. “ Dick, you mind the shop. 
a minute! Won’t he be glad to hear his own 
language! Why, if you ’ll believe me, I 
don’t believe there’s another person in 
Centreville—besides the Krouses and your¬ 
self—that can speak German! Jest wait 
till I get into my great coat! ” 

And in a few minutes, rosy little Mrs. 
Barrett and the gaunt deacon were picking 
their way down to the hollow the other side 
of the Grove, where the Krouse’s lived. 
There sat Krouse on the table sewing a neat 
patch into the knee of Caspar’s trousers. 
Gretchen was washing up the dishes, Hans 
was sucking a roasted pig’s tail, as most 
children would candy, and, on a bench in 
a corner, lay a pile of pig’s heads and feet, 
nicely cleaned, which Gretchen was going 
to make into “head cheese,” and “souse.” 
The latter was a present from the tall dea¬ 
con, who had told Gretchen that his wife 
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was getting too old to be bothered with 
such stuff, and she might have them (of 
which speech, the latter clause was all she 
understood). 

But oh! how poor Nicholas’s heart bounded 
at the greeting in his own language, in Mrs. 
Barrett’s kindly voice! The first, except 
his own family, he had heard in America! 
She was overwhelmed with a flood of talk, 
uttered with such rapidity as to render it 
almost impossible to follow its meaning. 

CHAPTER V. 

The End. 

When Christmas Eve came, there werp 
great doings at the old Hasting’s house. 
The great drawing-room was all lighted up, 
and a great wood-fire in its immense chim¬ 
ney—but there were no carpets as yet, and 
the only ornaments, were the vines and 
wreaths of evergreen decking its walls and 
window-frames; but in the center stood a 
tall spruce, decked out in the true German 
style. Nicholas’s assistance had been called 
in, and, between his traditions and Mrs. 
Barrett’s tastd^ the result was wonderful 
There stood the tree in a firm foundation,, 
covered with lights; glittering with gifts 
and ornaments; glowing with bright colored 
toys and pretty trifles. There was no great 
e^ense in it, no costly gifts, but standing 


on what appeared to be a bank of snow, 
under the tree stood, “The Most Waxen, 
the Lady Marion De Longclothes,” in an 
elegant winter suit of velvet and -iur, lean¬ 
ing on the snow-sprinkled arm of our 
dear friend, Santa Klaus, otherwise, Kriss 
Kringle, of German extraction and Yankee 
adoptiqp. Never was such a night in Cen- 
treville, at least to some of the Centrevill- 
ians. For all the Krouses had a share in 
the toys and goodies, and dear, pale Aunt 
Lettie was there, and every body had a good 
time. And it was true, that Santa Claus 
did help them. 

“ That’s just what I told you,” said 
Maud. “ You can’t buy Santy Clos’s. You 
just ’vile ’em, and be sure they’ll come— 
and they ’ll come.” 

And after all, that is the best of it. It 
was n’t much to carve that queer head on a 
pine stick, but it was all Caspar could do, 
and he did it. Nor much to dress the fig¬ 
ure, but it was all Krouse could do, and he 
did it. Nor much for Deacon Butternut to 
let it stand in his window for a group of 
merry school children to admire. But they 
all did it with a simple faith, and God let it 
help them. God help all you dear little 
friends to a Merry Christmas, too, and a 
Happy New Year! 


AN INCIDENT FROM REAL LIFE IN CHINA. 


BY MAY QUINCY. 


I had often noticed it, that tiny little 
house, nestled at the foot of the hill, in my 
many walks around the Island. There was 
an air of neatness and cleanliness about it, 
unlike the generality of Chinese houses, 
which, to a “ foreigner’s ” eyes and nose, are 
often offensive, the “pig,” or “pigs,” as 
the case may be, being considered privi¬ 
leged members of the household. 

I had often wished to enter and learn 
something of the interior, but my then lim¬ 
ited knowledge of the Chinese language and 
customs made me hesitate; however, one 
morning the door standing, as usual, invi- 

* 


tingly open, my curiosity got the better of 
me, and I entered. Two women, the sole 
occupants of the room, one a young girl 
about seventeen, very pretty and lady-like 
in appearance, the other much older, 
evidently her mother, were engaged in sew¬ 
ing. Judging from their looks and manners 
they were certainly not displeased at my 
intrusion, for they instantly rose and 
brought forward a bench for me to sit 
on. Expressing my thanks as best I 
could, I seated myself, and then commenced 
that strange attempt at conversation, they 
evidently unable to understand a word I 
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said, and I equally at a loss to understand 
them, and each mutually trying by the aid 
of signs and motions to make our meaning 
plain. They seemed highly amused and 
curious at my dress and appearance, and 
criticised me closely ; perhaps it was as well 
I could not understand all their remarks. 

As I was about to take leave, the 
daughter, at a signal from the mother, left 
the room, but soon returned bearing a tray 
containing a miniature tea-pot and tiny lit¬ 
tle cups and saucers. I drank the tea, 
though it was with difficulty I repressed a 
wry face, for it contained neither milk nor 
sugar. 

The next time I called I took my “ boy,” 
the usual name for Chinese servant, some¬ 
times the “boy” being full forty years 
old, with me as interpreter. They would 
question him, and he would repeat their 
questions to me in “ pigeon ” English. He 
seemed highly amused at something they 
said, and when I asked him what it was, re¬ 
plied: “They talkee my, how fashion for¬ 
eign rnissee ham! catchee white, China mis- 
see make paint face white, no makee paint 
hand; China rnissee hand b’long dark, how 
fashion foreigni^ssee hand catchee all 
same face, foreign rnissee makee paint 
hand.” 

I laughingly replied: “No! no! you 
talkee they, my no have makee paint, foreign 
missee’s no makee paint face, no makee 
paint hand, all foreign missee’s b’long white, 
no occasion to makee paint.” 

They seemed at a loss to understand it, 
and felt of my hand, and examined it 
closely to see if they really could not detect 
the paint. I was somewhat taken aback 
when they asked, “ How many peicie wifee 
foreign man makee have, and if I b’longed 
‘number one* wifee or ‘number two?’” 
and hastened to reply that “foreign man 
only have one wifee, and foreign wifee 
always b’long ‘ number one.’ ” 

As I rose to take leave, tea was again 
brought in, and this time I was able to 
drink it more easily; in fact, I became so 
accustomed to take it in the Chinese man¬ 
ner, that I soon grew to like it. 


The next time I passed the young girl 
was at the door to bid me welcome, and 
ever after she was always there with pleas¬ 
ant smile to greet me, until we became mu¬ 
tually very good friends, and I never passed 
without going in to rest. 

But one morning I missed the bright 
face and ready welcome. The door was 
shut, the window closed, and an air of deso¬ 
lation seemed to hang over the once cheer¬ 
ful house. I thought, “Can it be they are 
ill ? ” and knocked, but no answer came. I 
tried the door, it was locked. I called out, 
but there was no response, and I turned away 
with a feeling of sadness I could hardly 
explain. I questioned my “boy,” but he 
knew nothing of them. The next morn¬ 
ing I went again, but the same air of deso¬ 
lation hung over it still, though the door 
which yesterday was closed, to-day swung 
wide open on its hinges. I entered, but no 
one- arose to bid me welcome. The house 
was utterly deserted; what little furniture 
there had been was removed, and a cold 
chill passed over me as 1 looked at the for¬ 
saken room, where 1 had passed so many 
pleasaut moments. 

I returned home, and summoning my 
“ boy,” sent him to learn, if possible, what 
had become of my friends. He was gone a 
long time, but at last returned with jfche 
startling news that the daughter was dcad t 
and her mother had taken her away to her 
relatives to bury her I “Dead! dead!” I 
repeated; “ how can it be, when only two 
days ago I saw her, apparently full of life 
and health?” I questioned more particu¬ 
larly, and finally learned all the details of 
the sad story. She had committed mieide / 

It seems the mother had promised her 
daughter in marriage to a man whom she 
greatly disliked. The daughter had fre¬ 
quently expressed her loathing, entreating 
to be released from the engagement, even 
threatening to make way with herself rather 
than marry him; but the mother paid lit¬ 
tle heed, thinking that when the time really 
came her daughter would submit. 

In China the parents invariably contract 
the marriages of their children, the par- 
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ties most concerned often seeing each other 
for the first time after the marriage, when 
the ceremony of “ unveiling of the bride ” 
is performed. 

It wanted bnt a week of the time appointed 
for the wedding, when the mother, having 
occasion to spend the afternoon from home, 
went, leaving her daughter apparently 


contented and happy. She retained to see 
her dead. She had hung herself. The 
rope was fastened to a beam over the door, 
and, as it was not high enough from the 
ground, she had drawn her feet up till the 
body was in a kneeling posture, and it was 
thus her mother found her. 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chap. VI.— Concluded. 

Ruthie’s bed had been arranged with 
special care just within the tent door, and 
she lay on the piled-up cushions as luxuri¬ 
ously as heart could wish, and watched 
through the netting curtains the fire die 
down into red embers and the faint curl of 
white smoke float away toward the deep 
starlit sky. There in the soft darkness she 
listened to the constant dash of the little 
waves against the shore, and heard now 
and then a squirrel shatter, or an owl 
quaver out his long note far away in the 
depths of the forest, until at last she fell 
asleep, just as the moon began to peep above 
the woods beyond the lake, making a long 
shining pathway across the water. But her 
sleep was troubled with strange dreams, and 
at last she struggled out of it, with every 
nerve keenly awake, looking and listening 
intently. 

No, it was not a dream; she heard the 
snapping of dry sticks, as if under a heavy 
tread, and a distant sound of a hoarse, an¬ 
gry bellow. “Mamma!” she called, in a 
low, frightened whisper; and her mother 
started up and listened too. “It’s only 
some cattle,” she said, calmly, but her heart 
was quaking, for she knew that a herd of 
young cattle, turned loose to browse for a 
whole season, were as wild as so many buf¬ 
faloes; and a stampede into camp was not 
a small affair. 

The Ramping and the bellowings came 


nearer, and they could hear the doctor and 
Tom talking sleepily in the next tent. 

“ Tom! Edward!” called Mrs. Harrington; 
“ what is it? Why do n’t you get up?” 

“Only some young cattle,” said the doc¬ 
tor; “they smell the smoke of our camp 
fire. Tom, have you got that boot in your 
pocket?” 

“I wish I had,” said Tom, groping in 
Benny’s face in a vain attempt to find his 
own boots; and, in the meantime, the 
advance guard of the herd were snuffing 
around the kitchen and store-house, and 
' blundering into the bower. 

Jube was sleeping, open-mouthed, half 
out of the tent. Nothing short of an earth¬ 
quake could disturb Jube’s dreams, but 
when a yearling calf thrust his cold nose 
exploringly into her face, she started up 
with a shriek that made the woods ring, 
while the innocent cause of her terror 
sprang away with a snort of astonishment, 
just as the doctor and Tom emerged from 
their tent, and, seizing the first convenient 
weapon, charged with terrific whoops upon 
the marauders. 

Dick and Benny tumbled out, compre¬ 
hending the situation at a glance, and join¬ 
ing with zest in the attack. 

“ Cattle to right of them, cattle to left of 
them, cattle in front of them, bellowed and 
thundered,” shouted Dick, while Benny 
sprang after them with such a perfect im¬ 
itation of the barking of a great dog, that 
the cattle themselves were imposed upon, 
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and fled crashing through the bushes in 
every direction. 

Now and then one would turn and stand 
at bay, with great luminous eyes and di¬ 
lated nostrils, snuffing the air, but a de¬ 
termined rush put his courage to flight, 
and, with a flourish of heels, he disap¬ 
peared in the darkness. 

In a few moments the chase was over, 
and the victors came back flushed and 
breathless, but exceedingly merry. 

“Are you sure they’ll not come back?” 
said Mrs. Harrington, anxiously. 

“Not at all,” said the doctor. “I pre¬ 
sume to say they will by the time I am 
comfortably asleep, and I shall keep my 
boots on in anticipation.” 

The doctor’s tone was reassuring, and 
the children felt much easier than if he 
had solemnly declared there was no possi¬ 
bility of another raid. So, after a little 
chatting, they fell asleep again, only Jube 
drew cautiously back from the tent door, 
savins:: 

“ Ain’t gwine to roll out de do’ dis time.” 

“Were you much scared, Juby?” asked 
Rose, laughing at the remembrance of Ju¬ 
bilee’s fright. 

“ Powerful,” said Jube, chuckling over 
her escape. “ I jest spected to be chawed 
up. Sho! don’t I wish’t Hannah’d a been 
here,” and Jube fairly rolled on the hay in 
her delight at the fancy. 

But the night wore on, and the doctor 
slept peacefully in hfs boots, for no enemy 
returned to call him out; and the sun was 
well above the hills before the encampment 
was aroused by the horrible din of a tattoo 
on a tin pan, vigorously beaten by Benny. 

There was plenty of water for their morn¬ 
ing toilets, and the small conveniences of 
civilization were either dispensed with alto¬ 
gether or shared in company in the most 
tolerant, way. 

Frying johnny-cakes over a smoky fire, 
with the wind persistently blowing in three 
directions at once, is an operation trying to 
both flesh and spirit; but Mrs. Harrington 
accomplished it, and the breakfast was pro¬ 
nounced a decided success. 


“ Why do n’t we have this kind of johnny- 
cakes at home? ” asked Benny, helping him¬ 
self to a fresh supply. 

“ Because you canV,” said Tom, philo¬ 
sophically; “the flavor depends on a cer¬ 
tain mixture of sand, cinders, and smoke 
with the other ingre—” 

“Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Harrington, 
suddenly charging upon him with a cedar 
knife, “if you dare to say those pancakes 
are not clean—” 

“ Of course, I do n’t mean to say so,” said 
Tom, meekly ; “ I hope you ’ll not confound 
sand and cinders with dirt. Sand, ladies 
and gentlemen, is nearly pure silex, and 
cinders are the residuum caused by the par¬ 
tial combustion of carbonaceous matter, 
while smoke, smoke—” 

“ Never mind the smoke,” said the doc¬ 
tor ; “ here is Ruthie’s picture of you, Hetty, 
and I must say the resemblance is remark¬ 
able.” 

“It isn’t my sweet mamma,” said Rutliie; 
but the smoke made her look that way. 



We grown folks are given to sighing for 
the vanished joys of childhood; and when 
our costly pleasures grow tame and dull, 
we are apt to envy the interest and enthu¬ 
siasm with which the child enters into its 
simple sports, and finds amusement in peb¬ 
bles, and sand, and broken china. Let me 
advise any one who longs for a return of 
those juvenile emotions to try a few weeks 
in camp, anj see what an intense interest 
centers upon the smallest events, and with 
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■what hearty enjoyment the most trivial 
incidents are welcomed. 

A glossy water-snake,’ sunning himself 
upon a rock, brings the whole excited en¬ 
campment to watch his motions. An acci¬ 
dental bit of cornelian stirs the deepest envy 
toward the lucky finder, and sets the rest to 
groping perseveringly among the wet peb¬ 
bles. A distant sail gives food for hours of 
varying conjecture as to her destination, and 
the number of men in a fishing-boat calls 
out the most profound discussion. To a 
brain heated and wearied by long work it 
is just the needed relaxation, taking off the 
high pressure, and giving it quiet in which 
to cool and rest. 

But to make the enjoyment perfect there 
should be children in the company, to drive 
all possible remembrance of any care or 
•duty beyond the present moment, and to 
smooth away any annoyance or discomfort 
by their hearty jollity ; and before the Har¬ 
ringtons had been a week in camp, Tom 
was forced to admit that the “ regiment of 
babies” was no hinderance to the fun of 
camp life. 

“It’s worth a fortune to see Jube,” said 
the doctor; “ I came upon her this morn¬ 
ing sitting flat on the shore with Joey, and 
pouring sand over herself from an old tin 
can, all the time whistling and shouting by 
spells, like a crazy bob-o-link.” 

“Jube,” said I, “are you happy?” 

“Laws, yes, mars’ doctor,” said 6he. 
“I’s fit to bust. Feels like dem chillen of 
Egypt when dey got cleanober de Missis- 
sip’ into de Ian’ of Jericho, and seen de 
ole feller a floppen in de water behind of 
’em.” 

Kuthie gained strength wonderfully, so 
that it seemed worth while to have tried the 
experiment simply on her account. Her 
lameness had been the result of scarlet 
fever, and although the doctor has assured 
Mrs. Harrington that there was no proba¬ 
bility of its being permanent, yet the 
mother’s heart had never before been free 
from anxiety. Now it was filled with one 
constant thanksgiving to see her pale little 
darling growing strong and rosy, and the 


poor weak ankles able to bear their light 
burden about without the help of the dread¬ 
ful crutches, that had been such a trial to 
sensitive Ruthie. 

Tom hunted with unabated enthusiasm, 
in spite of his lack of success, for had he 
not once come upon some tracks which 
might have been made by a deer, and the 
doctor now and then joined him for a day, 
but usually preferred dreaming lazily over 
his book in the shade of some tree. The 
boys fished, hunted, whittled cedar-boats 
and paper-knives, made birch-bark canoes, 
set traps for squirrels and rabbits, and led 
just the vagabond life which suited them, 
growing every day more sunburned, freck¬ 
led, and ragged, as buttons gave way, and 
stout cloth yielded to the wear and tear of 
use and abuse. Ruthie’s pencil brought out 
endless caricatures of the events of their 
daily life, as well as portraits of all the 
company, and Mrs. Harrington carefully 
treasured up these scraps of the history of 
a time which was too pleasant to be* forgot¬ 
ten. Only once a storm came upon them, 



DICK. 

and they awakened in the night to listen to 
the ominous roll of the thunder, and at last 
to the heavy drops pattering here and there 
on the tents. The drops thickened to a tor¬ 
rent, but the tents shed it bravely, and it 
ran harmlessly off in the little trenches dug 
for that special purpose around the tents. 
The greatest trouble w'as the wind, winch 
blew a perfect gale, and made the doctor 
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think uneasily of an old tree from whose 
partially decayed trunk came every night 
the pale yellow glow of the phospho¬ 
rescent wood. Perhaps it might topple 
over, and, if it did, were the tents far 
enough away to be out of danger ? 

While he was speculating upon this pos¬ 
sible danger, another misfortune was close 
at hand. The tent-pins, loosened by the 
rain, which penetrated the mellow soil, 
suddenly gave way, and, in an instant, Tom 
and the doctor were enveloped in a flapping 
mass of wet canvas, while the rain poured 
furiously down upon the sleeping boys, as if 
bent upon making the most of its opportu¬ 
nity. By the time the pins were again 
driven in, the whole party were thoroughly 
wet, and even then Tom and the doctor 
were obliged to hold the tent down when¬ 
ever a fiercer gust struck them. It was 
over long before morning, and, strange to 
say, nobody was the worse for his wetting; 
the most unaccountable thing about camp 
life being the fact that people seem actually 
to thrive under circumstances which would 
inevitably kill them at home. 

“How much longer would you like this, 
I wonder?” said the doctor to Rose and 
Lillie, as he watched them unloading their 
pockets after a trip into the woods. 

“Oh, always,” said Rose, emphatically; 
“ I wish we never, never would go back and 
live in a house; not while it’s summer 
time, anyhow.” 

“ I almost wish so, too,” said the doctor; 
“ but I must go back to my work to-mor¬ 
row, and Tom goes away in a fortnight.” 

“And next week papa will be at Kirk¬ 
wood,” said Mrs. Harrington—at which 
news the children almost forgot their 
regret at leaving camp. 

All but Jubilee. She strolled about dis¬ 
consolate, helping, in her small way, to pack 
up the camp utensils, and quite forgetting 
to whistle. 

“ When I ’se growed,” she said to Joey, 
“I’se gwine clar off somewheres to stay, 
down whar my mammy was raised. Do n’t 
neber git cold dar, an’ I’ll jest camp out 
hull blessed time.” 


“ Your mammy was a slave,” said Benny r 
“and if you go down South maybe you 
might be a slave, How’d you like that?” 

“Don’ know,” said Jube, looking sol¬ 
emnly at Benny; “was dat ar’ what made 
her so black, you reckon?” 

Before Benny could recover from this 
question, Tom was seen running, in the 
greatest excitement, around the point of the 
island. “Get tli^e boat!” he shouted, as 
soon as came within hearing, “there’s a 
deer swimming across the arm of the bay.” 

Dick sprang to the boat and unfastened 
it, eager for the sport. 

“ I ’ll go,” said the doctor, jumping into 
the boat, “my arms will hold out longer on 
a steady pull.” 

Away they shot over the smooth water, 
the boat fairly leaping forward at every 
stroke from the doctor’s powerful arms, 
while Dick and Benny, determined to see 
the fun, pulled bravely after as soon as they 
could get out the other boat. Mrs. Har¬ 
rington and the girls scrambled up the 
steep path to the point of the island, and 
swept the bay with the spy-glass. 

“ I can see him,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
“swimming with his nose just above water. 
If he does not turn his. course they 
can never overtake him.” 

“Oh, I hope they won’t,” said Lillie, in 
strong sympathy with the pursued. “I 
wouldn’t have them shoot it for any 
thing.” 

But the deer did turn its course, and with 
apparent recklessness of danger swam 
straight back upon its track. 

Nearer and nearer came the boat at 
every stroke of the oars, the doctor rowing 
desperately, and Tom kneeling with gun in 
position, just ready for a shot. 

A little nearer, and Tom was seen to 
lower his gun, and rise to his feet; then he 
sat down, and the boat slowly curved from 
its course to intercept the deer. 

“Why doesn’t he shoot—what are they 
doing?” said Rose, while her mother still 
kept the spy-glass at her eye. 

Then Tom leaned over and pulled some¬ 
thing into the boat, while Dick and Benny" 
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waved their hats, and across the water came 
the faint sound of cheers. 

“What is it?” asked Rose, fairly dancing 
with excitement. 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Mrs. Har¬ 
rington; “not a deer, surely, for Tom lifted 
it into the boat, and Edward is holding it 
now.” 

“It’s something white,” said Lillie, as 
the boat came leisurely back. “ Maybe its 
a baby ; a poor little drowned baby.” 

The Question was not settled until they 
scrambled back to the landing, to see the 
doctor lift out by one leg a little fat squeal¬ 
ing pig , which immediately took to its heels, 
and ran away down the beach. The doctor 
sat down and wiped his face, utterly ex¬ 
hausted by rowing, and laughing, and Tom 
glanced ruefully along his gun-barrel, and 
tried to look a9 if he relished the joke as 
well as the rest of them. 

“I never saw any thing look so precisely 
like a deer’s head as the little rascal did,” 
said Tom ; “ I did n’t see the cheat until we 
were almost upon him.” 


“ Bui what should have 6ent a little pig 
swimming across the bay ? ” said Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, trying not to vex Tom by laughing 
too much. 

“ That is a mystery,” said the doctor. 
“All 1 know is, he undertook it, and made 
wonderfully good time for an amateur.” 

Tom’s deer hunt was a fitting adventure 
for the last day at camp. # 

Soon after dinner Andy made his appear¬ 
ance, ready to “break up camp,” as he 
styled it, and when the lake was luminous 
with the gold and crimson of the sunset the 
happy voyagers rowed slowly back, and 
were received at Kirkwood with rejoicing. 

“They make out they’ve had a good 
time,” said Hannah to Polly Vance; “but 
I could n’t think of nothin’ but the Prodi¬ 
gal Son in the picter, cornin’ back from the 
husks and the swine, and it’s amazin ’ how 
them waffles disappear. Talk about camp 
appetite , it's jest clear starvation.' 1 

And that was the end of summer days in 
camp. 


-- 

TILLY’S LESSON IN GEOLOGY. 


SABRA €. SNELL. 


Tilly sat on the old door-stone with her 
two precious pebbles in her hands. They 
were smooth, and white, and glistening, and 
came from the shore of that wonderful ocean 
that Tilly always dreamed about, but never 
had seen. The Stone Professor himself, 
brought the pebbles to Tilly, and, when he 
leaned out at the window, and saw the lit¬ 
tle maiden holding them against her round 
red cheeks, he smiled a little all to him¬ 
self, and came and sat down by her, while 
Tilly looked shy and glad, but didn’t speak 
a word. 

“You like them, do you ?” said the “ Stone 
Professor, “well, I’ll tell you a story about 
them.” 

“ Many, many years ago, Tilly, long be¬ 
fore either you or I were born, each one of 


these little pebbles was a rough piece of 
stone that had crumbled off from some 
great rock, and it fell into the water some¬ 
where, perhaps it was a great ocean, or 
maybe only a river, but it lay in some 
place, where the waves washed over it, and 
rolled it about, and very slowly these waves 
wore off the corners and sharp edges, and 
very slowly the rough stone grew smooth. 
If you had looked at it one May-day, and 
not seen it again till the next May-day 
came, I suppose you would hardly have 
noticed any change, but it was just a little 
different; every spring it came out smooth¬ 
er than it was the year before, till, after 
a great while, all the rough part was gone, 
and what was left was this beautiful round 
pebble.” 
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Tilly handled ov^r the two she was hold¬ 
ing, while the Stone Professor talked, and 
tried to make believe they looked as he 
said they used to, but it was hard work to 
think that any thing so soft as water could 
have worn off such hard stone. 

“And this is another treasure, I sup¬ 
pose/’ said the professor, picking up a 
piece of pudding-stone that peeped from 
the little ruffled pocket of Tilly’s apron; 

maybe you think this stone was made so; 
but it was not. Once upon a time, a little 
pile of gravel stones lay in a hollow all by 
themselves. There came a great rain and 
washed some soft, sticky mud down and 
covered them all up; it squeezed itself in 
among the little stones, and filled every 
•crevice; then, when the rain was over, the 
sun shone on it, and baked it hard, and 
afterward it got covered up under sand, 
and earth, and stones, and there it lay, 
growing harder all the time, till the mud 
was a dark-brown stone itself, when some 
•one was digging there one day, found this 
brown stone, all full of little stones, that 
look like the raisins in your grandma’s 
Thanksgiving pudding; and that’s why 
they call it pudding-stone.” 

Tilly laid down her pebbles and exam¬ 
ined her queer little bit of pudding-stone, 
and then laid all three in a straight row on 
the door-stone. They were very precious 
in her eyes, and she was just making up 
her mind to put them in her cabinet and 
label them “gevis” as she had seen some 
precious things in the professor’s cabinet 
labeled. But just then the professor went 
on: 

“ Here’s this rough, old door-stone, Tilly; 
all the scrubbing and scouring in the world 
•could never make it smooth and white like 
that one over the way. But, do you see 
these queer marks in it—just such marks 
as the geese make in the mud along the 
edge of the gutter, only ever and ever so 
much larger? See, here is one, and here is 
another ; regular bird tracks.” 

“Why, so they are,” said Tilly, getting 
•down on her knees and laying her chubby 
fingers in the marks. 


“And, once upon a time—you see it’s 
just like a fairy story—once upon a time, 
this old door-stone was n’t stone at all, but 
just mud, stiff, gray mud, and a great bird 
came stalking along, and left his foot-prints 
in it. And the sun dried the mud, and 
there the tracks were; and the sand blew 
over them and covered them up, and at 
last the gray mud itself turned into stone. 
It was a great many years about it; and, 
in the meantime, the bi^ bird and all its 
relations had utterly disappeared, so that 
when at last men dug up the stone, and saw 
the curious tracks, they could only guess 
how the bird looked that made them. Just 
think, little Tilly, the bird th&t walked ever 
this stone may have died long before Adam 
waR made.” 

That was a long speech for the stone pro¬ 
fessor, but Tilly seemed to like it. I won¬ 
der if you will. 


STORY OF A WASP AND A WORM. 


A correspondent of the Albany Journal 
tells the following big story about what two 
of his friends said they saw one day: 
“ They saw a wasp riding on a green worm 
one and a half inches long. How far he 
had ridden they did not know, but after 
they saw him they watched him until he had 
ridden twenty-five feet. Occasionally the 
worm would- stop, lie motionless as though 
he was dead, when the wasp, after a little, 
would spur him up, and then the worm 
would go on. The wasp kept the worm in 
as direct a course as he could. After 
awhile the worm stopped, and the wasp 
dismounted and ran quickly and removed a 
little stone or piece of ground about two 
inches from where the worm lay, and then, 
seizing the worm by the head, drew it into 
the hole. Presently the wasp came out, 
put on the gravel top over the hole, covered 
the stone over, and seemed to be ready to 
fly, when they killed him, and dug down 
about two inches and took out the worm, 
which was dead.” 
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TEA DRINKING. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Miss Margery kneels at the cricket 
Where a solemn feast is spread; 
Invisible tea in the tea-j>ot, 

On the plates some invisible bread. 

Sug ar (one lump) in the basin; 

Milk (just a drop) in the jug; 

And she pours some invisible water 
Into Dorothy Clarissa’s mug. 

M iss Dorothy’s lips are the reddest, 

Her hair the most wonderful black, 

And her face would be lovely, I doubt not, 
But for one most unfortunate crack ! 

’ Tis easy to play she’s a beauty, 

Her dingy fat hands white as milk, 

Her dingy fat throat like the snow-flakes, 
Her poor little gown made of silk. 

“ Miss Dorothy, will you take honey? 

Just nibble a bit of this cake; 

My biscuit, I fear, are but doughy, 

Tin ovens are so bad to bake! ” 


And Dorothy stares at her hostess 
With eyes that are blue as the sea, 
Standing stiff at her end of the cricket, 

As prim as a body need be. 

u Now ring for the maid ! Take the dishes, 
And, Polly, be sure there’s no waste!’' 
Miss Margery seizes Miss Dolly 
And makes for the garden in haste. 
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BY OLIVE THORNE. 


You never heard of such a thing! Of 
course not, and Pm glad of it, for now 
I can have the pleasure of telling you 
something new. 

These tree* that wear hats—and there are 
I don’t know how many hundreds of 
kinds of them—are very wonderful and 
beautiful. I dare say you’ve been in the 
woods and seen them a hundred times, even 
gathered them into baskets and carried 
them home. 

I may as well tell you that you don’t 
call them trees, but mosses—and it’s only 
by the help of the microscope that you can 
see the perfect tree, and the cunning little 
hats they wear. 

These hats are not like your father’s 
“stove-pipe.” Some of them are round 
like a skull-cap; others are shaped like 
the helmets the old knights used to wear— 
you’ve seen pictures of them. Some are 
high, with a long point, like a tent; and 
others look like the high fur-caps the 
Russians wear. Some have long tassels on 
top, like a gentleman’s smoking-cap; and 
others are short and square like a paper 
hat. In fact, there’s hardly a shape of hat 
you ever saw, or could think of, that 
could n’t be found among these wonderful 
little trees. 

• They are not just to look pretty either, 
any more than yours is. They cover, and 
protect from the sun and rain tiny seeds, 
till they are ripe and ready to start life for 
themselves. 

Then, as the hats are no longer useful, 
they just fall off, or trip over one side, and 
and let the little atoms of seeds fall to the 
ground, or sail off in the breeze to start a 
new family of mosses somewhere. 

Their hats are not the only odd things 
about these little wonders. Part of the 
tiny plants we call mosses are called by the 
wise men liverworts—just because they 
don’t wear hats. They carry their seeds in 


the daintiest boxes and baskets, just the 
right size for a fairy. 

The baskets are most elegant little things, 
and when filled with seeds, look like birds' 
nests, full of eggs. And all, you must re¬ 
member, too small to be seen without a mi¬ 
croscope. 

When the seeds are ripe they get loose 
from the basket, and the first rain washes 
them out. 

The boxes are even more curious. They 
are tightly closed till the seeds are ripe, 
when they suddenly spring open and scat¬ 
ter the seeds far off. 

Just the bursting Of the box would not 
throw them far, you know; but there \s a 
most wonderful little spiral spring coiled 
up in the box. It is the pressure of the 
spring that bursts the box, and scatters the 
seeds. Not all the boxes open wide; some 
just open a little door in one side, and the 
seeds drop out; others jerk a trap-door off 
the top, and shoot out the seeds. 

The seed cups are not the only beautiful 
part of them. Their leaves—for they do- 
have leaves, though you can hardly believe 
it, if you haven’t a microscope to see 
them—the leaves are exquisitely beautiful, 
pointed, and often trimmed with white 
fringe on the end. 

The delicate stems, with their branches, 
look under the microscope exactly like a 
forest of evergreen trees. 

Not all mosses are so small. One kind, 
common in Europe, and called Silver 
Heather, is large enough to be made into— 
door-mats ! In Lapland—worse still—it is 
made into beds: mattress, blanket, and all. 

This lazy Laplander, you must know, 
goes out where the moss is thick, and cuts 
two large pieces, as you’ve seen turf cut for 
sodding. One of these he lays right side 
up, and the other on top of it, wrong side 
up. When he crawls in between them, you 
sec. he has a snug bed of moss, over and 
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under, which, besides being warm, is fresh 
and fragrant. 

It isn’t at all strange that a Laplander 
should like a moss bed, for the first one he 
aver had was made of it. When he was a 
baby he had a cradle the shape of a slipper. 
This his mother filled with soft fresh moss, 
and put him in. There he spent the whole 
day, slung over her back, or hung to a 
tree. 

The little mosses cradle other things be¬ 
sides babies—they cradle rivers. This is 
wonderful, but it is true. I ’ll tell you how. 

These tiny plants were made to collect 
and keep moisture, and splendidly they do 
their duty. Long, and thick, and spongy, 
they hold every drop of water that falls 
into their arms, feeding it out gradually to 
the giant trees, whose feet they cover. 
When their laps are too full to hold, the 
drops gather together, and trickle off in a 
tiny streamlet; other little threads of 
water join it; it grows larger and stronger, 
and finally becomes a broad river, cradled, 
and constantly fed by the moss-beds up in 
the mountains. 

You see your old song || true, after all: 

'* Little drops of water. 

Little grains of sand. 

Makes the mighty ocean, 

And the beauteous land." 

There’s another and more wonderful 
work, done by these atoms of life. It is 
their work to soften rocks, and prepare 


them for the growth of larger plants. 
They do it in the most beautiful way. 

You know that wherever there’s any 
dampness on rock, or tree, or roof, there 
comes a tiny green film, yrhich grows into 
a regular moss. Well, those tiny rootlets, 
day and night, year after year, dig down 
into the rock. The water the moss holds 
softens it, and so gradually it is made po¬ 
rous. Little particles of sand and earth 
lodge there. Tiny plants grow, die, and 
decay, forming mpre earth. And at last, 
the bare hard rock is a fruitful place, cov¬ 
ered with trees. Thanks only to the hum¬ 
ble and beautiful little trees that wear hats. 

There’s another lovely thing about them. 
When all nature is gay and glorious in 
summer, the soft little mosses almost dry 
up; but the moment the frost comes, and 
green tree, and gaudy flower, alike turn 
brown and die, then the little mosses put 
on their freshest and greenest hue, then 
they grow and flourish, as though 'to con¬ 
sole us for all the beauty we have lost with 
the summer. 

There’s another thing that, perhaps, you 
do n’t know, about mosses. When you have 
gathered a basketful, as I dare say you do, 
every time you go to the woods, it seems 
to dry up and die, and you generally throw 
it away. But did you know that, after keep¬ 
ing it dry for years, you can put water on 
it, and it will revive and be fresh and green 
as ever? 


MICHIGAN. 


BY LOUISE 8. MCNUTT. 


CHAPTER II. 


“One night I had been playing, until 
near midnight, with two of my wicked as- 
sociates. They were young men who had 
recently oome to our town, aud I thought 
them spirited, jolly fellows. 

“I had been drinking more freely than 
usual that night, and, as I left the saloon, 


I remember of thinking that my mother 
might be sitting up waiting for me, and 
would notice my condition. As she had 
never yet seen me intoxicated, I wished to 
spare her that pain, so I turned aside from 
the street, and seated myself on a pile of 
boards, in the rear of a large store, where 
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I could be unstirred, and waited until I 
thought I was sufficiently recovered from 
the influence of liquor to get to my room, 
without arousing her suspicions. I do n’t 
know what time it was when I got home— 
I slept late the next morning. When I 
went out, I found the town in excitement 
over a robbery, committed during the 
night. A large jewelry store had been 
broken open, and a great many thousand 
dollars, in goods and money, had been 
stolen. It was the store behind which I 
had rested the night before. I did not 
think any thing of it at the time. I was 
still stupid from the effects of my dissipa¬ 
tion. On the evening of that day my two 
friends came to my room, but I was too 
stupid and tired to be good company, so, 
after staying about an hour, they left. I 
then went down to the sitting-room, and 
my poor mother was so glad to have me at 
home with her, and my father was so kind, 
that I half resolved to give up all my bad 
practices, and follow ray parent’s advice. 

“The next morning, when I arose, my 
mind was clear, and I had fully determined 
to turn over a new leaf. My father, mother, 
and I were seated at the break fast-table, 
talking over a plan of my entering as clerk 
to my brothers, who were in a small manu¬ 
facturing business, preparatory to becoming 
their partner in the course of a year, when 
I should be of age. My father had long 
wanted me to do this, but my brothers had 
refused to take me unless I would reform 
my habits. 

“ While we were talking, the door-bell 
rang, and two police officers entered and 
arrested me on suspicion of having com¬ 
mitted that robbery. Oh, I cun not tell 
you all that passed that dreadful morning. 
One of the men guarded me while the other 
searched my room; and there, hidden in 
my trunk, were some of the missing articles 
of plate and jewelry. It flashed over me 
in an instant—my two new friends were 
confederates in the crime, and had man* 
aged to fasten suspicion on me. I remem¬ 
bered that the evening before one of them, 
tinder pretense of wanting a little private 


conversation, had asked me to walk in the 
garden, leaving the other alone in my 
room. They had thus contrived to secrete 
the articles in my trunk. 

“I was almost wild at thoughts of the 
shame of being tried for such an offense; 
but I never doubted for a moment but what 
I should prove myself clear. But every 
thing went against me. The saloon-keeper 
swore that I left his house a few minutes 
before midnight. My father was forced to- 
own that I did not reach home until be¬ 
tween one and two o’clock. My false 
friends testified that they had seen me an 
hour after leaving the saloon, apparently 
hiding in the rear of the store; and, last of 
all ”—here the dreary, hopeless tone of 
Michigan’s voice gave way, and his utterance 
became choked—“ last of all, our old min¬ 
ister, who had known me all my life, tes¬ 
tified that, on returning from visiting a sick 
bed, he had seen me, at half-past one 
o’clock, walking away from the rear corner 
of the building, just where the window had 
been forced. It was of no use to explain— 
not a soul believed me innocent. I went to 
prison, and I cawie out to find that my dis¬ 
grace had killed my mother, and was mur¬ 
dering my father. Is it strange that I 
should envy poor David, or long to go to 
the front, where, if God permit, I may 
honorably end a ruined life? My char¬ 
acter will never be set right in this world. 
The pain and shame has eaten into my 
very soul; but God is merciful, He has 
forgiven me. He knows I can’t stand 
this much longer, and I believe He will 
soon take me where all will be made plain.” 

“You can’t think,” said he, as he looked 
at me with a faint smile—but, oh, so mourn¬ 
ful—“you can’t think wdiat a meaning that 
last verse has to me— 

“ ' There I shall bathe my weary soul. 

In seas of heavenly rest. 

Ami not n wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast. 1 

“Not a wave of trouble,” repeated he 
slowly, and he seemed to be looking far 
away, as though his worn spirit had caught 
a glimpse of that land of eternal rest. 

[To be Continued.] 
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RACER AND I. 


G. II. BARNES. 


Down the slopes of glittering snow, 

Fleet as a reindeer’s feet we fly! 

Down to the billowy plain below— . 

Chasing the north wind, Racer and I. 

Hi! how the sleet-points prick and sting! 

Ho! how the trees go dancing past! 

A rough old fellow is the Boreal King, 
Shaking the world with his thund’ring blast. 

Oh, when the snow-path under the moon 
Lures us away from the lamp’s low beam, 
Who cares a fig for study’s dull tune ? 

Who by the fire wil^oze and dream? 


Not the merry lads that love the snow; 

Not the sturdy boys whose sleds can fly ; 
Ho! to the crest of the white hills, ho! 
Ready for victory, Racer and I. 


Climb with your steel-shod coasters, boys; 

Up, playmates, by the crystal way; 
Now, in a line, Wr the start we poise, 
Snow-ball, Snow-flake, Fairy, and Fay. 
One, two, three! and away we dash, 

With “ hip, hurrah !” in a joyful cry * r 
Swift as a dart from the bow we flash ; 
Who wins the victory? Racer and I! 
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Words by II. B. C. SLADE. 


Music by GEO. F. BOOT. 



D. S. Oh when shall the song the an - gel’s sang, Sound o’er the earth a - gain. 
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THE LITTLE CORPO RAL. 

Am Original Magazine for BOTS and GIRL8, and 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG HEARTS. 


Emily Huntington Miller, Editor. 


CHICAGO , JANUARY, 1872. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

We take special pride in this bright 
New Year’s number of the Little Cor¬ 
poral. The December number was issued 
under great disadvantages, and was not in all 
respects as perfect as we would have liked to 
make it. But we should be glad to know 
who can find any fault with the little sol¬ 
dier now. 

Our beautiful new cover was designed 
and engraved for ns before the fire, and 
certainly does great credit to both artist 
and engraver, Messrs. Bensell and Lauder- 
bach, of Philadelphia, to whose skill we 
have been indebted for many of our choic¬ 
est illustrations. 

The prize story, by Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 
will offer a special attraction, and many of 
our best writers have contributed to this 
number, and will aid us throughout the 
year. 

We have made arrangements to furnish in 
every number short articles on famous his¬ 
torical characters, natural history, science, 
and art, all written in a style that can not 
fail to please as well as instruct. 

We intend to publish in the course of 
the year a number of songs and hymns, 
the music for which will be furnished by 
our best composers. The one in this num¬ 
ber, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, with music by 
George F. Root, was designed for Decem¬ 
ber, but we were unable to use it in that 
number, and it is tonally appropriate and 
beautiful now. 

As for stories and poems, we can assure., 
you that we shall be able to serve you with 
the very best, and that we have better facil¬ 
ities than ever for carrying out our aim of 
giving amusement ajAinstruction to chil- 

W 


dren of all ages, and constituting the Cor¬ 
poral in every respect the very best maga¬ 
zine for the family. 


THE WHITE MAN’S POCKET. 


A shrewd Indian once gave a reason why 
the white race was wiser than his own: 
“Wind blow away Indian’s thought; white 
man put his thought in his pocket.” The 
old Indian was not far from right. Many 
a good thought has been lost for want of 
care in putting it in the pocket; and, as 
this is the time of year when so many peo¬ 
ple will undertake to keep journals and 
diaries, beginning bravely and ending 
usually about the tenth page in disgust 
and weariness, we propose to say a few 
words about the “ White Man's Pocket .” 

We should like to know just how many 
of our boys and girls will buy or have pre¬ 
sented to them about this time pretty little 
gilt-edged books, with smooth, clean pages, 
and glossy covers stamped “ Diary, 1872.” 
They really look tempting. Yon mean to 
write in them every day; and some of you 
will open your eyes in astonishment when 
we say, “ Don't do it .” It is only a waste 
of time to put on record the little trivial 
events of every day, and just how yon felt 
about them. A journal, to be worth keep¬ 
ing, should be kept for some special pur¬ 
pose. For instance: a boy had a quick, 
passionate temper, which he earnestly 
wished to control. By the advice of a 
wise father he bought a small memoran¬ 
dum book, and resolved that, ever}' time he 
gave way to anger, he would honestly set 
down the fact in as few Words as possible. 
The first page ran something in this way: 

“ Got mad at Bob and called him a 
plaguey old skin-flint, because he would n’t 
lend me his new jack-knife. 

“ Got mad at mother because she would n’t 
let me go skating; slammed the kitchen 
jjoor awful, and kicked Ponto.” 

But after awhile these dreadful confes¬ 
sions began to grow less frequent, and at 
last the very presence of the little monitor 
in the pocket of his jacket seemed to hold 
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gome magical power over the evil spirits, 
and keep them in check. 

That was a diary with a purpose, and we 
recommend the plan to any one who wishes 
to fight some special fault. 

Another good thing is a simple record 
of the very important events of your life 
with their dates of occurrence —things 
which you will like to remember by and 
by. For instance, when you entered gram¬ 
mar-school, commenced Latin, graduated, 
entered college, or upon an apprenticeship, 
removals, deaths, marriages, etc. We could 
tell you of a gentleman who values far 
above the most costly volume in his library 
a little red book, whose first page reads: 

“November —, 18—. Began my appren - 
ticeship to the machinist trade at the shops of 
Smith & Johnson 
and whose last entry is, 

“October 9, 1871. Burned out by the 
great Chicago fire. Loss total” 

One thing more, and we will let the 
“White Man’s Pocket” go. It is a good 
thing to write down any thought worth 
preserving which may come to you, or any 
valuable scrap of information which you 
may glean either in reading or conversa¬ 
tion, or any wonderful fact in the world of 
insect or animal life, doubly valuable if you 
discover it by your own observation. If 
you want to know how to write composi¬ 
tions that will be worth writing, and read¬ 
ing, and hearing, and remembering—but 
there, we are going to tell you about that 
another time. 


WHAT DOES JOHNNY READ? 

“Oh, everything” says his father, proudly. 
“Johnny is a perfect book-worm, and we 
just have to drive him away from his book.” 

Sorry to hear it, master Johnny; a live 
boy has no business to be a tfook-worm. It 
is no more a sign of a smart boy to be a 
great reader than it is of a strong man to 
be a great eater. One may read too much 
as well as eat too much, and the brain as 
well as the stomach be loaded with undi¬ 


gested food that is only an injury to it. It 
is not what you eat, but what you digest, 
that makes you strong. It is not the food, 
in your stomach, but the food taken up by 
the wonderful machinery of your body and 
made over into blood, and bone, and nerve, 
and sinew, that keeps up the daily growth 
of your body and builds you up into a 
man. And just so the food which you 
give your mind must be taken up and 
worked over, and become part of the mind 
itself, or it is good for nothing. If it haa 
no nutrition in it, nothing to make new 
thoughts and new ideas, if it can not give 
something to the mind, or waken some¬ 
thing in it, then it is chaff, rubbish, poison, 
any thing but food. Half a dozen lines of 
the right sort, read in the right way, are 
worth volumes of trash, or even of good 
sense carelessly read and then forgotten. 

Don’t throw away your books, Johnny,, 
but learn to go through them as the miner 
goes through his panful of sand and quartz,, 
watching for the gleam of gold, and care¬ 
fully picking out the precious bits. 

Ancf we should like to say to Johnny’s 
father and mother, do not rest satisfied 
while your boy “reads every thing.” It is 
a direful day for you if you have neglected 
to direct and cultivate his taste until he 
has come to be a mere devourer of the 
stories of wild, improbable adventure and 
exciting fiction, which is poured out like a 
flood for the destruction of our boys; but 
even yet you can do something to counter¬ 
act the evil if you are willing to work for 
it—by taking your child with you into the 
fields of art, of history, and of science, 
which may be made as charming to the 
unfolding mind as the regions of romance. 


Our Picture Story for this month was 
suggested by one of the incidents of the 
great fire. We should pleased to have 
some one send us a good translation of it 
fc time for the next number. It should 
reach us by the tenth of January. We 
would also request our readers to send let¬ 
ters to Prudy’s Pocket, and games, charades,, 
and .nuzzles for Pri^fe Queer’s Knapsack. 

ogle 
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Many of our little folk6 will remember Rosa Pearl, 
who baa once or twice appeared in Tub Corporal with 
•ome of her rhymes. The little maiden is growing 
older, like all the rest of you—Prudy thiuka she must 
be eleven years old now—at any rate she haa sent a 
funny little picture to the Pocket, and some verses 
that are certainly quite as good aa some grown-up 
poetry. We can not And room for all, but here is part 
of one poem: 


Tub Mother's Watch. 


She sat in her old arm-chair. 

She held the babe on her knee ; 

All night she heard the moaning wind, 

And the sobbing of the sea. 

Fierce raged the storm without. 

Mountain deep wa* the snow ; 

The craxy old cabin rattled and shook, 

The candle dickered low. 

The caudle flickered out, 

She sat in dull despair; 

She dared not stoop to kiss the child, 

For she knew that death was there. 

Row in the rosy-growing cast 
The first faint smile of morning gleams, 

In mercy, she hath found at last 
Forgetfulness m dreams. 

Pure and fair as the baby’s soul 
On the cottage roof the snow-flake lies; 

The mother will wake to a calm still morn, 
But the babe hath waked in Paradise. 


Fort Lamed, Kansas. “ Dear, dear Pmdy: How 
sorry I am for the dear Little Corporal nobody can 
tell. When I first heard of the fire my first thought 
was: Is The Corporal burned up? and as I do not 
know any body in Chioago, The Corporal was my 
only thought. I received yonr Supplement Sheet to¬ 
day, and hasten to forward my subscription for the 
next year. One of my j oting friends asked me to-day 
If I was going to renew my subscription; she sup¬ 
posed I would not as it would not lie so good as usual. 
My reply was, * Desert Tiik Little Corporal! why, 
such a thought never entered my head.’ I liope all 
his frieuds will rally around him. I have been try¬ 
ing my best to raise a club, and I semi some names in 
this letter. I have all niv Corporals nicely Itouiid. 
and they did not cost me a ceut. Prndy, will you 
print this letter? I want llaltie Lynch, of Oheuoa, 


111., to see it. 1 want to know if she is acquainted 
with Kate Rov. Major Janies Roy’s daughter I 
shall never forsake my Little Corporal. 

Annie-” 


Instead of not being “ so good as usual,” we feel 
very sure all our readers will pronounce The Cor¬ 
poral better than ever. And right here is a good 
place to repeat what Prudy has said before to her 
little friends, and what the editor has to say over and 
over to her biy friends, ‘‘ Don't teriis on both sides qf 
your paper.' 1 ' Prudy has no time to copy your letters 
before they go to the printer. They are pasted to¬ 
gether in one long strip, and if they are written on 
both sides she either throws them away, or cuts out 
a few lines from the first page. Prudy copied the 
second page of this last letter, Annie, but she will 
uot be likely to do it agaiu, even for such a brave, 
faithful, little frieud as jou. 


Bear Lake Mills, Mich. “ Allow me. for myself and 
the little ones* who love Tiik Corporal, to express our 
*>mpathy for you in the great calamity which has 
come upon jou, and also our jov that notwithstand¬ 
ing the fiery trials ihiough which you have passed. 
The Corporal still lives. We were in Chicago at the 
time of tlx- fire, and Lee was sadly disappointed and 
grieved, because lie wished veiy much to visit you 
uud the home of Tiik Corporal. \\ hiie the fire was 
sweeping over Chicago, our own home uud property 
threatened by the same cruel foe, it was only by the 
most determined effoits of men fighting for their 
homes, and the goodness of Cod in sending a rain to 
stay the progress of tin* flauu s, that any thing was 
saved. As it was, men fought lor houis, for fire was 
in the woods, and all around, and the wind blowing 
a gale, and every thing so drj ; but at last the build¬ 
ings were saved, but much damage was done to 
property.” 


Concord, N. H. 41 When we read in the evening 
paper of the terrible fire at Chicago, my first thought 
was of you. I was so glad when we received jour 
circular, and saw that vonr home was not burned. 
I knew that > our publishing house must he destroyed, 
and I was afraid that your lesidence might also be 
burned. I hope The Corporal will not suffer se¬ 
riously from the great fire, ami I am glad, that he is 
to reappear so soon. Red Riding Hood ornaments 
our parlor, but I suppose my poor little map was 
burned. I am glad that I have a copv of ‘‘Tommy’s 
Week;” my little brother lias read a number of 
chapters of it in school, instead of speaking, much to 
the delight of all the scholars. It is a dear little 
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book, but the portrait of Tommy Bancroft does not 
do him justice, for I have seen his photograph. 

“ Respectfully yours, Frances M. Abbott.” 


Franklin , N. Y. ‘‘Our little Flora was overioyed 
to get the * Supplement ’ to the Nov. number or The 
Corporal. She feared the little fellow' was ‘burnt 
up forever.’ Acting on the impulse of a child’s sweet 
sympathy for her little/riewd, she has. to-day, made 
her first attempt at getting subscribers for her 
favorite, and has succeeded in obtaining one name. 
1 wish also to renew my awn subscription. With 
true sympathy for you in your loss, with admiration 
for your courage, and hearty wishes for your success, 
*‘ I am very truly yours, G. U. B.” 


Linn Maple*. Iowa . ** You can not think how torry 
toe feel for all Chicago, and especially for yon that belong 
to The Little Corporal. You can never know' how 
deep was our grief and our sympathy when we read 
an account of the terrible fires; how I longed to run 
right to you, and say how sorry I was for your great 
misfortune, and how I prayed God to give you strength to 
bear it; also courage to resurrect the dear Little 
Corporal. To-day 1 add my mite toward the heal¬ 
ing of the scars, by sending my subscription for next 
year. Meanwhile I shall add my energies to my 
prayers for your prosperity, hoping you will not reject 
the love and sympathy of a simple little country 
girl.” 


Keeeeville, N. Y. ** The dear Little Corporal has 
been acoustant visitor in our family, brightening the 
faces of the children, and gladdeniug the hearts of 
the older oues, ever siuce the publication of the first 
number, aud we thank God that the pleasures we 
have had in it are not all gone forever. Sympathizing 
in your trials, and hoping to do something more by 
way of subscribers.” 


Amenia, N. Y. “ Dear Corporal: I have taken you 
one year. 1 did not get the last number; was it 
burned in the great fire? You must not forget to 
send the December number; then my papa says I 
may send you thirty flve-cent pieces out of my bank 
for next year. I like you very much.” 


Louisville , Ky. 44 Mr. John E. Miller. Dear Sir: I re¬ 
ceived your kind letter of the 26th Sept, and was very 
much pleased with it, and w'as delighted with the 
chromo which arrived shortly afterward. It is 
really beautiful, and is greatly admired. I shall try 
to preserve it all my life, and with it the pleasant 
memories of The Little Corporal. And as it has 
struggled bravely through the terrible calamity that 
has befallen your city, 1 hope it may be spared from 
further dangers, and meet with success in the future. 
I delayed acknowledging the receipt of the chromo 
until I had gathered a few subscribers, and as a result 
in my effort to raise a club I send four names. Aud 
in consideration of the great loss you have lately 
sustained, if you prefer, I will relinquish my claim to 
the premium cheerfully; 1 hope others may do the 
same. Daisy Skene.” 


Butler , Mo. ‘‘ Dear Sir: Enclosed please find two 
dollars for The Little Corporal for the year 1672. 
1 will send in my subscription now. and 1 am going 
to do my best to get up a large club for you. 1 am 
really sorry that you got burned out, and I am going 
to help you all I can. 1 am but a small boy, but I 
will work for you like a man, for I like The Cor¬ 
poral so well that 1 could not da without it. I will 
close for this time.” 


Liberty , Texas. “ Dear Prudy: As I have never seen 
a letter in your ‘Pocket’ writteu by auy of your 
littie subscribers from this part of the country, 1 
have concluded that I would write a few lines and see 
if you would put it in your ‘ Pocket.’ I have been 
a subscriber for The Corporal for three years, aud -I 
aud my little sisters and brothers like it so much 


that we can not think of doing without it. I will be 
twelve years old on the 19th or this month, and have 
lived ou. the frontier of Texas all my life, and have 
not had quite as good opportunities lor acquiring an 
education as some of your little correspondents, but 
I love to study and read, and hope by application to 
make the best use of such advantages as my kind 
parents can afford me. This is the first I ever wrote 
to you, and if you think a Texas girl’s effort worthy 
your notice, I shall feel glad to know that you read 
it even. When will The Corporal be issued weekly ? 
It seems too long to wait a whole month for it. 
Wishiup you aud The Corporal well, I am your 
little friend, Luly Grant.” 


A very prettily written letter. Prudy sees a great 
many from people who do not live on frontiers that 
would not compare very favorably with it for neat¬ 
ness of penmanship. 


A friend in Auburn sends us some sayings of his 
little folks: 

“ Mother,” said Bess, ** when the world goee 
around so many miles an hour, what becomes of 
Auburn?” When the baby cried over a little fall 
1 said, “ Scared, but not hurt.” ‘‘ No,” said Georgle, 
bravely, “ say hurt, but not scared." 


Mercer , Penn. “ Dear Prudy: ThiB is my fourteenth 
birthday. Here is some poetry I composed about my 
brother's kitten: 

41 Mibb Peoqy. 

“ Miss Peggy sat licking her whiskers, 

And looking as grave as a judge, 

When Eddie called, Peggy come quickly— 

MiBs Peggy w'ould not budge. 

44 She was thinking (no doubt) of her mother 
Whom she had left behind; 

And of her little sister and brother 
That were so very kind. 

44 How they laughed and frolicked together. 

And tumbled about iu play; 

’T was no wonder that Peggy felt louely 
On that bright and sunny day. 

I have never written to you before. Is The Lrmjt 
Corporal burned out? 1 hope not. I hope you will 
put this in The Little Corporal. From one of the 
readers of The Little Corporal. I hope you will 
get this. Emma W. Small.” 


Columbia , “ Dear Prudy: I have never written a 
letter for your Pocket before, but I wauted to tell you 
of my Christmas present for papa. 1 planned It all 
myself last week, w hen I was at my Aunt Maggie's 
house, w'here 1 saw' Uncle James’ watch in a nice em¬ 
broidered case, hanging on the wall in their sitting- 
room. Aunt Maggie told me that the watch-case was 
a Christmas present to Uncle James from his sister, 
when he w'as a young man. many years ago. 1 asked 
her to let me look at it, ana explain to me how it waa 
made, for I was going to make one for my papa for 
next Christmas. 1 went to work at it as soon as 1 
got home—Mamina gave me some bits of cloth, and 
after a good deal of hard work, aud a little help from 
mother, it is at last finished, aud it is a perfect 
beauty, and I can scarcely wait till Christmas comes, 
for 1 know it will surprise papa so much to get some¬ 
thing that I have made myself. Good-by for this 
time, and I wish you a merry Christmas. 

Jennie.” 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN POET. 

The long evenings now remind us that the 
leason for indoor games has come. When 
the bright lire flashes in the grate, and the 
family gather round the table, it is very 
pleasant to play some round game in which 
ill can join. If some amusement can be 
found which benefits the mind, and makes 
time go merrily, so much the better for all 
concerned in it. We therefore devote this 
article to a description of the various meth¬ 
ods of making rhymes. 

Sonnets can be written rapidly by any 
person of average intellect by following 
these plain directions: Select one of Words¬ 
worth’s or Shakespeare’s Sonnets; let one 
person take the book and lay a f pi ego of 
paper upon the page in such a manner.as to 
cover up all but the last words of the lines. 
He then reads aloud the last or rhyming 
word of the first line. Every player then 
writes a line of poetry on any subject he 
may choose, taking care to have it end with 
the word which has been read. Wherf all 
have written their lines, the reader reads the 
last word of the second line, and so on to 
the end of the poem, always taking care not 
to give any player the advantage of the next 
rhyming word until his line is finished. No 
one is allowed to alter a line to make it agree 
with the following, after he has heard the 
succeeding word. When all have finished, 
each person reads in turn his production, 
and thus as many sonnets are produced as 
there are players, and of course each one will 
be upon a different subject. When all have 
been heard, the original or pattern sonnet is 
read aloud, and the comparison is very enter¬ 
taining. 

The simplest way of composing verses is, for 
each player to write two words which rhyme 
upon a slip of paper. Turning it down he 
passes it to the next, who adds two more 
rhyming words, and lays it down upon the 
table with the blank side uppermost. The 
next player writes a question upon the upper 
ride and places it in a hat. When all the slips 
are ready, each person draw's one froili the 
hat, and replies to the question in a poem of 
four lines, ending each line with the word* 


provided, and in the exact order in which 
they were written on the slips. 

Another species of writing machine poe¬ 
try is, for each player to write a word on a 
slip, and then to pass it to the next, who 
writes a question upon the other side with¬ 
out looking at the word. When all have 
written both word and question, the slips are 
drawn out from a hat in the same manner ; 
and each player produces a poem which 
must answer the question. Each one tries 
to write questions and words that will not 
be likelv to correspond; and there is room 
for muefi ingenuity and wit in replying rap¬ 
idly to those that have incongruous ones. 
For example, here is a specimen of one 
which was composed in three minutes. 

Word.—“ Cabbage.” 

Question.—“ What would you wish in your 
lady love?” 

Rhyme.— 

“ I would have her like a cabbage, my lady 
love, my bride, 

With a heart that’s pure and white within, 
however green outside.” 

In our next we will give several other 
methods of playing these amusing and prof¬ 
itable games. illustrated by examples. 

G. B. Bartlett. 


THE FLOWER CULTURIST. 

One of the number must leave fhe room 
while each of the'others assume the name 
of some flower, as rose, lily, bluebell, etc. 
When all are ready, the absentee must be re¬ 
called, and going up to the group, say, “I 
have come to gather a bouquet.” 

“What will you begin with?” some of 
them must ask. 

“With d white rose.” If any of them 
have taken the name of a white rose, an¬ 
other of the party must say, “ Select it,” and 
the flower culturist will have to choose from 
among the group one of them. If she does 
not guesssrightly, she must pay a forfeit, and 
try again; but if she does guess rightly, the 
one who was the white rose must take her 
place and leave the room, while the others 
assume other floral names. Henry . 
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No. 1—CHARADE. 


First. I’m placid under calms 

That hush the whispering palms, 
But changeful as the mist 
T*iit mantles morning streams; 
And ’neath my treacherous breast 
Unnumbered victims rest, 

Whose eyes my foams have kist 
To sleep too deep for dreams. 


Second. O’er forest, field, and mead, 
My free dominions spread, 

Wide as the winds, which shake 
The dew-drops from the corn. 

1 hide my oval gems 
In the matted moss and stems; 
And when niv treasures break, 
My happiness is born. 


Whole. Afar from ship or land, 
From ocean, bar or strand, 
My daring pinions sweep 
The ridges of the sea. ' 
Above the billow’s crest, 

On outspread wings, I rest; 


For all the lonely deep 
Is home, sweet home to me. 


D. D. H. 


No. 2—CHARADE. 

My first and second is what m v whole 
Has oft been reported to be. 

Next we hear among people as black as coal, 
As dead as my last is lie. 

My whole is the name of a traveler grand. 
And brave as the world e’er knew; 

If he ever returns from the unknown land. 
He’ll be welcome the wide world through. 

M. B. C. S. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN DECEM- 




BER NUMBER. 

No. 33. 

Europe. 

“ 34. 

Chicago. 

“ 35. 

Toothache. 

“ 3fi. 

Cordage. 

. “ 37. 

America. 

“ 38. 

Madagascar. 

“ 89. 

Herscliel. 
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A PICTURE STORY OF TIlfTC'HK'AOO FIRE. 


BY PRUDY. 

Translation will be given next month. Who will send one ? 
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DORA. jpkIZE STORY.J 
liY HELEN WEEKS. 

CHAPTER II.— On the Throne. 

/ 

OW those four weeks went “Meml these Dora, so that I can wear 

by! Dora never could tell them once more,” said he, “and you shall 
afterwards exactly wlmt have five dollars in five cent pieces.” 
was done in them, though “You never More them out like that, I 
two hours' sewing daily know,” said Dora confidently. “I believe 
was one distinct misery, you’ve just chopped ’em every way so's to 
Grandma brought out an make me the most work. I don't care 
old-fashioned apron of though. I’ll do something to’em.” 
turkey red, in the last Three days Dora worked over those 
stages of tear and rip, anti wretched stockings, supported by Jack and 

on this apron, with white Alma and Julia, who fed her with last year’s 
thread, Dora experimented butternuts, black-caps, anti fresh cheeses 
in every possible dam and from that unfailing dairy around the dbor- 
pntch. What stitches there were at first, step, while Dihby threw in crumbs of comfort 
and the patches might have l>een ruffles or in the shape of saucer pies and little cakes, 
pulls, or anything but patches. But before One ball of yarn and part of another disap- 
September came she could almost follow a peared before the work was completed, but 
thread, and each stitch stood out “plain as at last came an afternoon when Dora threw 
a little pearl,” Jack said, when invited to her yarn and scissors into the air, and with 
compliment them. Then all the way down a stocking on each arm danced a jig with 
the back was a line of button-holes, begin- Jack, while Rover barked his cougratula- 
ning with a gash partially covered by stag- tions. Then the children stuffed the feet 
gering lines of thread, but ending in a great with harvest-apples, so that every dam stood 
deal better button-hole than I am afraid out in IxiUl relief, and while Dora made a 
many ten-year-olds can make now. Grand- wreath of hollyhocks, tiger lilies and small 
pa brought out a pair of stockings; at least, sunflowers, Jack brought out the best silver 
they were stockings once, but toes and heels salver, and placed the work of art in the 
were missing; one top was a flap, and the center. Then the procession marched round 
other had gone to find the toes. to the library window to the tune of “The 

Entered accotditty to Act of Oonyreee, la the gear 1874, by John K. Miller , la the Qjfice qf Uu Librarian of 

UongrteHy at Wamin'jton, * 
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Campbells are Coming. ” Jack had arranged 
a solemn presentation speech, and was scan¬ 
dalized by Dorn’s forgetting every word, 
and contenting herself with handing the, 
waiter through the window’, and saying 
u Here they are, grandpa. Where’s the live 
dollars?” 

“Really mended?” said grandpa, iflucli 
amazed, but receiving the offering with a 
stately bow. “You shall have your money 
by five o’clock provided your ladyship can 
wait.” 

“I did want to do something with it 
right away,” said Dora, “ but may be it will 
do then.” 

“I’m sure it will,” said a voice from 
within; “ for I want you till then.” 

“O, it’s Mr. Osgood!” said Dora beam¬ 
ingly, as she skipped through the window. 
“I did n’t know' you had come home.” 

“I’ve only been here an hour or two. 
Don’t you want to w'alk to the mill-pond?” 

“ O, indeed I do!” Dora said, “ but I must 
tell Jack aud the rest first.” 

Jack and the girls had, however, disap¬ 
peared, knowing that Dora w as lost to them 
for the rest of the afternoon; and soon she 
was running down the hill to the meadows 
through which the path to the mill-pond 
wound, followed more slowly by her friend 

Mr. Osgood was the minister of the little 
church to which the Wintlirops went, and 
the children never ceased wondering at 
Dora’s intimacy with him. He w’as a grave, 
rather silent man at his first coining, three 
or four years before, All of which time he 
had spent in the Wintlirops’ south chamber, 
back of which was Dorn’s room. This 
south room was a sort of fairy land, filled 
to running 6ver with books and pictures 
which drew Dora like a magnet, and as 
soon as Mr. Osgood found that her harum 
scarum ways never extended to her treat¬ 
ment of his pets, she had free access to 
them all the time. At first holding him in 
the greatest awe, as I think all children did 
their minister twenty years ago, she learned 
soon to look up to him as her nearest friend 
after grandfather and grandmother. Sitting 
perfectly quiet in the broad window seat, 


he often forgot her presence, and read over 
his sermons or bits from his favorite books, 
while Dom watched him with her great 
eyes, and thought no such delightful man 
had ever lived. In the long walks he took 
among the hills, and deep into the woods 
w here Dora never would have been allowed 
to go alone, she was very often his com¬ 
panion, and learned the w r ay to all sorts of 
strange places, to which she w r as able by 
and by to introduce Jack. 

All but one of them, and this s])ecial spot 
had such sacredness in her eyes, that I 
doubt if she would hardly have been willing 
to take grandfather himself there. Going 
back from the mill pond into thick woods, 
which even the village boys knew little 
about, you came soon to a branch of the 
mill-brook, and following it lip half a mile 
or so, it broadened into almost a pond, in 
the center of w hich was a high rock, from 
winch grew one tall hemlock. How it 
grew w’as hard to tell, for there seemed 
only earth enough to give life to the ferns 
and grasses about its roots, but grow’ it did, 
taller and statelier than any tree Dora had 
ever seen. In June had been their first 
visit, when the water was still high from 
spring freshets, and as they looked up to 
the rock, Dora said, “O, how 1 wish w T e 
could get up there.” 

“Exactly where we are going,” Mr. 
Osgood said, pulling off his boots and setting 
them on a log. “ Now Dora, put your arms 
around my neck; let me get hold of your 
small shoes, and over we go.” 

The water was not deep after all, not 
much over the knees, and in a minute 
Dora was scrambling up the sides, and find¬ 
ing between two roots a natural arm chair, 
quite wide enough for two, moss-cushioned, 
and spicy with fallen leaves and cones. 
Through the opening in the forest, the 
mountain looked down upon them, and the 
birds sang on, as if people who came to such 
lonely places must belong there naturally, 
and were not to be feared. Mr. Osgood sat 
silently looking far off, and Dora, quiet too, 
leaned her head against his arm and felt 
perfectly content. 
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“You never brought me here before,” 
she said, by and by; “ I did n’t know there 
was such a nice place in the world. Why 
did n’t you bring me before?” 

“ Because I did n’t know as we were good 
friends enough; I only want to bring the 
people that I love best here.” 

Dora cuddled up closer, and was still a 
minute, then she said: 

“ I wish I was your little wife so’t I could 
go everywhere with you. Don’t you wish 
I was?” 

Mr. Osgood smiled, but the very grave 


been their favorite walk ever since. Here 
Dora had talked over her plans for the 
future, confessed her sins, and had made 
tremendous resolutions, broken and re-made 
every few weeks. To-day, August heats 
had lowered the brook, till she could easily 
reach “the throne” as she called it, by 
jumping from one stone to another. The 
last was a long leap, but Mr. Osgood swung 
her over, and soon she was in the old seat. 
Then a sudden memory of all she must 
leave came over her, and holding tight to 
his hand she cried for a little while some 



eyes which looked at him forbade any such 
levity. 

“I’m afraid it would n’t do, Doily. You 
were eight in March, I believe. We shall 
have to wait a little.” 

/‘Well, t oiU you wait?” persisted Dora. 
“I can do a great many things now, and 
you know I shall be learning all the time. 
You can teach me too. I love you harder’n 
anybody.” 

“Do you, child?” said Mr. Osgood with 
a little look she did not understand. “Well, 
we’ll think about it.” 

That was over a year ago, and this had 


very bitter tears. Mr. Osgood said little, 
but drew her into his arms, and held her 
till she was more quiet. Then he asked, 

“ Did you know I was going with you, 
Dora?” 

“ To school? Why how can you? Not to 
stay! Oh, I’m so glad! What makes you?” 

“ Because your grandmother is not well 
enough to be left by your grandfather, and 
your father cannot take time to come on for 
you. He is very busy now.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Dora absently. “He 
always is busy. He has n’t been here but 
once since I was a baby, and then he did n*t 
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say anything to me hardly. I don’t believe 
he loves me a bit.” 

“He loves you enough to have found 
this pleasant school for you, and to want 
you to learn how to be a good woman. He 
has never lmd you with him, Dody, or any 
other child, I think, and hardly knows 
what to say to one.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind it much,” said Dora, 
“but there is one thing I keep thinking 
about, Mr. Osgood. You know what I do 
so much without meaning to,” here Dora 
turned very red, but hurried on. “ Now just 
suppose I should get going there, and 
could n’t stop, you know, and they should 

all think just as father does that 1 - 

well, that I tell lies. I don’t tell real true 
lies, now, do I? It’s only stories for fun.” 

Mr. Osgood waited a moment. “Can’t 
you think just what they are yourself?” he 
said. “What was it when you told old 
Mrs. Stevens that there w as a singing mouse 
in the wall in your room, and that you fed 
it every day, and it could sing 4 There is a 
happy land,’ straight through, and you 
heard it teaching it to the other mice?” 

“ Well, it w F as partly true any way,” Dora 
said eagerly. “ I did feed it, and 1 thought 
maybe it might sing. I’ve read about sing¬ 
ing mice.” 

“ And then when grandfather was altering 
the barn, you told Mr. Pettis your father 
had bought you a little, tame elephant with 
a seat on his back, just like those in the 
menagerie, and you were going to ride 
every day. When he said, 4 O slio, now!’ 
you declared so solemnly it w as so, that he 
went to the post-office, and told everybody 
your father was crazy, and your grand¬ 
father, too. Then when old aunt Patty 
asked you to buy her some tea, you said she 
need n’t ever buy any more, for your father 
hail given you the money, and you had got 
a big box for her. So the poor soul waited 
a week, expecting it every day, and at last 
asked me. What could I say, and what do 
you really think about it, Dora?” 

Dead silence, and Dora looking stead¬ 
fastly at the toes of her boots. Mr. Osgood 
sat watching her, and almost laughed aloud 


as he remembered something which-had 
happened two yearn before. Sitting with 
his doors open he had heard Dora in her 
ow’n room, going to bed under aunt Katy's 
superintendence. Almost every day she 
told some wonderful story founded on 
liction, but had been making a special 
effort to reform. So in saying her prayers 
that night she congratulated herself on 
having been all day strictly truthful, in this 
fashion: 

“God bless grandpa and grandma, and 
everybody, make me a good girl, and I’m 
glad 1 haven't told any libs to-day.” 

“ Wait a minute, Dora,” said aunt Kale. 
“ What did 1 hear you telling Dibby this 
afternoon, about your father buying ten 
pink dresses all alike, and you were going 
to give one to all the little girls you liked 
best?” 

“O, so I did!” said Dora, conscience 
smitten. “ And I never thought. I)o you 
believe I’d better say something about it?” 

44 Why it seems to me I should want to 
settle it before going to sleep,” said aunt 
Kate, and kneeling dow n again, Dom added 
fervently, “Only one, God; only one.” 

All this went through Mr. OsgixHl’s mind 
much more quickly than I can write it, and 
Dora still sat silent. 

44 I’ll tell you what it is, Dora,” he said at 
last. “Got! has given you in your little 
garden a wonderful plant called imagi¬ 
nation. Truth and honor and geutlcuess 
and many another good thing grow’ side by 
side, but unless you continually prune this 
quick growing fancy it overtops everything 
else, and poor truth dies down. Keep it 
trained just right, and everything in your 
garden is made more toiutiful and lovely 
by it. But if you forget even for a minute 
or two, it flies up like Jack’s beau stalk, 
and spoils all the work you have done for 
truth. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Dora, in a very faint voice. 

“Now I don’t think you tell lies in the 
way I have heard some children, and big 
l>eople, too. You never, since I have 
known you, have told one to screen yourse lf 
from the results of mischief or wrong 
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doing, or one that could harm any one else. 
But that id n’t the thing. In your little soul 
I know you love truth. You are going 
where people do not know you as I do, and 
may have to suffer for this very thing. 
Dear child, try to remember all day and 
every day to care for all those other plants, 
but let imagination be kept low down, till 
it has learned not to creep into the wrong 
places. Will you try?” 

“Oh, I will! Truly I will!” said Dora 
fervently. 

“ Do you remember the story of Prince 
Cherry and the ring that pricked him when¬ 
ever he did wrong? Well, my riug does n’t 
prick, but I hope it will answer the same 
purpose. Which finger will it best fit, 
Dojly?” 

Mr. Osgood had drawn a little box from 
his pocket, and now took from it a ring in 
which were set six stones. A ring, such ns 
years ago, little and big girls were glad to 
own, but which one seldom secs now-a-days. 

“Take the first letter of each stone as I 
name it,” he said, “and see what it spells. 
Ruby, emerald, garnet, Amethyst, ruby, 
diamond.” 

“R. E. G. A. R. D.” said Dora, with 
delight. “That means love, doesn’t it? 
Well, I do love you, and I shall never forget, 
seems to me. You don’t know how I shall 
try. Now put it on your own self, please.” 

Mr. Osgood slipped it on her left hand 
forefinger, which it fitted as if made for it. 
“These stones all mean something, Um>, 
he said, “ or at any rate people in old times 
thought they did. “Ruby is love, and 
there are two of them you see, because love 
is the chief thing in the world. Amethyst 
is purity; emerald, strength; garnet, stead¬ 
fastness, which is the same thing as strength. 
It means the power to say ‘ no ’ to even the 
pleasantest thing that is wrong. Aud 
diamond is faithfulness, which covers the 
whole ground, for if you are thoroughly 
faithful, you will be pure and steady- 
thoughted all the days of your life. IVe 
preached you a long sermon, Dody dear, 
but we shall not come to our “throne” 
again before next spring. I suppose.” 


Dora put her arms about Mr. Osgood’s 
neck, and held him tight a moment. Then 
still holding her, he went down the rock, 
and over the stepping stones to the shore. 
“Y'ou will not lie a little body much 
longer,” he said as he put her down, “ and 
when we come again next spring you may 
be able to carry me over—who knows?” 

Tea was waiting when they got home, 
and waited still longer, while Dora showed 
her ring, and then pounced on a small, 
rather grimy, and very heavy bag by her 
plate. 

Jack’s knife had been waiting impatiently 
for an hour to cut the string, and now be 
did it with such vigor, that a silvery shower 
fell out and rolled every way. 

“ O, you hateful thing!” was almost on the 
tip of Dora’s tongue, but she thought just in 
time, as Jack said penitently, “I’ll pick ’em 
every one up after tea. I’d put ’em in a 
bank, Dora, and then you can’t get out 
enough at a time to do any harm.” 

Dora’s eyes had in the meantime caught 
sight of something else. “ Oh, what’s 
that?” she said. “A new trunk! I can’t 
eat my supper, grandma. Can’t I look at 
it now?” 

“Eat first,” said grandma, and Dora, 
much against her will began, but found 
things really tasted good after her long 
walk. At last when the hundred five cent 
pieces had all l)een picked up and admired, 
and laid on a plate for future consideration, 
Mr. Wiuthrop opened the trunk, a large 
leather one, all the way from New Y'ork, 
and with her name painted on the cover. 
Inside was a writing desk, with every pos¬ 
sible convenience for w riting, and a dressing 
case holding such an assortment of brushes 
and boxes as Dora had never seen. There 
were one or tw'o pieces of soft, bright 
merino for dresses, and a little hood trim¬ 
med with swan’s down, which delighted 
Dora’s soul. To this was pinned a bit of 
paper, and on it Dora read, 

“For Dora from her affectionate father.” 

“I guess he does care about me some,” 
she thought, beginning to believe there 
were compensations in going to school, and 
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Wondering at the little feeling of eagerness 
which came over her, as she remembered 
there were only four days longer. 

Those four days were well filled. The 
village dressmaker was busy on her new 
dresses as she had been for some time 
before. Grandma and Dibby prepared for, 
and saw safely through, a party for all the 
little girls, and Dora went about bidding 
everybody good-bye. The trunk was 
packed a dozen times with an extraordi¬ 
nary variety of things shocking to the 
feelings of the most amiable teacher, and 
all carefully removed by grandmother. 
Then came a real packing with which 
Dora had little to do, and at last the trunk 
stood, strapped and directed. It was good 


that they started early in the morning, 
rather than at night, for Dora had barely 
time to eat a little breakfast, take one more 
look at all the pleasant places, and then 
blind with tears, and begging not to be 
sent away, stumbled into the old stage 
which took them to the depot. Half the 
children in town were there to see her off, 
and Dora tried to say good-bye to each, but 
broke down again, and was lifted by grand¬ 
father into the cars, and hugged once more 
as the dreadful whistle sounded. Then a 
jerk, a dozen of them, and Dora flattening 
her unhappy nose against the car window 
looked her last look for many a day, at the 
crowd of familiar faces. 


THE PARSONAGE DOVES. 


BY MARY B. C. WYETH. 


The Pastor was going to a Sunday-school 
convention. He was to be from home at 
least three days; and at Woodbine Parsou- 
% age the family arose with the dawn, to have 
an early breakfast with papa, and to give 
him the good-bye kisses w'hcn he should 
start away in his open buggy, with faithful 
Daisy in the shafts. 

Often as this good pastor was called away 
from home on one or another tour of mercy 
or helpful duty, yet, somehow, the family 
never became quite used to it That is, they 
never took it as a matter of course, and 
ceased to make any ado over the frequent 
exitd and returns of the beloved father. 
There were always littlS extra attentions to 
the dear papa who had to 44 go ’way off”; 
fresh nut cakes for his lunch; a nosegay for 
his button-hole; and most likely an orange, 
or a nickel’s worth of pea-nuts to be slyly 
stuffed into his duster pocket by little Robby; 
and, oh I a never-ending lot of love and 
caresses, and charges to take care of him¬ 
self, and not to stay long, and to be sure to 
write just the minute he got there. 

This early morning, Mr. Ray, the pastor, 
being his own stable boy, of course found it 


needful to devote some time to the care of 
faithful Daisy, who, for so many years, had 
carried him upon his ministerial itineracies. 
The pastor’s oldest sou, a lad of ten years, 
could feed and harness Daisy quite well, but 
w r as not yet skilled in grooming, and could 
only look on, while his father combed and 
brushed her glossy brown hair, and wish 
veiy hard that he were competent for the 
task. 

“Don’t you wish we could go, Jim?” 
said master Georgie to the school-mate who 
had passed the night at the parsonage for 
the first time, and who now’ stood near him, 
handing tufts of blue grass to patient Daisy, 
wiio munched perseveringly, even as the 
parson rubbed her sleek limbs. “We have 
such jolly times w hen w e go with papa. He 
lets us get out and scare up quails, or 
gather nuts and persimmous, or any thing 
there is; and drive! oh, my! wdiy, he lets us 
drive ’most all the way, ’cause he writes 
notes, and things, and never bothers you at 
all, so’s you keep in the road. Once I 
drove right smack into the middle of the 
creek; didn’t see the bridge, ’cause I was 
w atching some geese going north, and Daisy 
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wanted a drink, so she marched right square 
into the creek, and put down her head, and 
Jerked the lines out of my hands, and—” 

“Crackeyl did n't you catch a scolding, 
though ? ” exclaimed Jim, dropping poor 
Daisy's fresh tuft of clover. 

“No. Papa just laughed and put his 
notes in his pocket, and backed her out, and 
said he guessed he'd drive a little way." 

“ Psho!" said Jim, admiringly; “ I’d like 
to go riding with him. If that had been me 
and my dad, I'd got * Hail Columby! ’ ” 

The minister was pouring a pail of fresh 
water into Daisy’s trough as Jim said this; 
and he looked kindly, but gravely, at the 
little boy, and said: u "Honor thy father,’ 
James, my boy. ‘Dad,’ does not sound 
well from a child’s mouth, when speaking 
of his dear father. You have a good father, 
James. Be careful to obey him in all things. 
Now, you and Georgie may run to the 
orchard, if you like, and fetch me a couple 
of peach switches, with a nice tuft of leaves 
at the top, to brush the flies from my good 
Daisy’s back.” 

Just then a pure white dove, and one 
deeply mottled with dark color, came flying 
down from the cote, near the barn, aud lit 
on the minister’s shoulders. They were his 
daughter Nelly’s favorite pets, who came at 
her call, wherever they might be. 

“Good morning, Pearl and Cloud,” said 
Mr. Ray, as the pretty things cooed softly 
to him; then gently tossing one to Jim and 
one to Geoigie, he bade them take an airing 
in the orchard before asking to be fed. But 
- both doves nestled down in Jim’s arms, and 
were carried by him to the orchard. When, 
a half hour later, the family gathered around 
the breakfast table, it was observed that 
Georgie’s guest was not with them. The 
bell was rung again, and Georgie sent in 
search of him; but he was nownere to be 
found. 

“He’s full of tricks and capers,” sug¬ 
gested Georgie. “ He’s hid somewhere, to 
tease me, I guess.” 

So the bell was rung for the third time, 
and the breakfast was resumed, but no Jim 
made his appearance, either at breakfast or 


prayers. When the dear papa was fairly 
started on his journey, just as the rosy sun¬ 
rise streamed full across the eastern sky, 
Nelly went out upon the vine-wreathed por¬ 
tico, where she always fed her pets, and 
called her docile favorites. 

“Where are you, Pearl and CloudV 
Coo-o-o, coo-o-o, coo-o-o, dovies; ” but, alas! 
not as usual did the pretty pets respond to 
their young mistress’ gentle call. Nelly 
walked down the garden path towards the 
cote, calling and cooing coaxingly, but in 
vain. The doves came not, and the cote 
was empty. Alarmed for the safety of her 
favorites, Nelly hastened to the house. 4 4 My 
doves are gone!” she exclaimed. “Geor¬ 
gie, did you see them when you were at the 
barn with papa?” 

“Of course I did. Jim had ’em. He 
must have hid ’em. He stopped out by the 
fodder stack, when I carried the switches 
to the bam. That’s the last I saw of him. 
I thought he’d gone in the house.” 

“ He will get tired of fasting, soon,” said 
Mrs. Ray, “and will probably think it a 
poor time for his tricks.” 

“ I don’t like such tricks,” said Nelly. “I 
shouldn’t think he’d wish to plague me, 
for I’m sure I tried to make his visit pleas¬ 
ant I know every one says he’s a bad boy, 
but I tried to show him that I trusted him 
to be as—good as any other boy, any way.” 

“They’re a bad lot, I tell you,” said 
Geoigie, mischievously, as Nelly finished 
her remark in a tone not very inspiring to 
confidence in her good opinion of the genus 
boy. As the day wore away, and the doves 
came not, Georgie was dispatched to Jim’s 
house to make inquiries concerning them. 
Jim was sawing wood when Georgie found 
him. 

“What made you slip off before break¬ 
fast, and whac did you do with Nell’s doves?” 
cried Georgie. 

“Nelly’s doves!” echoed Jim; “Why, 
I left them in the barn; at least, they flew' 
in there just after you took in the sw itches—” 

“Oh! that’s very likely,” interrupted 
Georgie. “ We thought you’d hid them 
just for fun; but if you say that— pshaw! I 
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did n’t think you were mean enough to Meal /” 
added Georgie, with stinging emphasis. 

“Steal!" cried Jim, turning very red. 
“What do you mean? Do you think I’d 
come to see you, and stay all night, and 
then steal your sister’s doves?” 


nation, leaving poor Jim trembling with 
anger and shame. 

“ She was so good to me, and she thinks 
I stole her doves,” he said to himself, chok¬ 
ing back a sob. “There’s no more use 
trying,” and bad, mischievous Jim sat down 


“ Yes, I do,” said Georgie, bluntly..“ The 
doves are gone, and you had them. Why 
did you sneak off* before \>rcakfast, if you 
w as n’t up to some meanness? Everybody 
knows you ’re a bad boy, but m did n’t 
’spose you were o thief!" and Georgie 
marched off in a spasm of righteous iiidig- 


on the saw-horse and cried like a girl. 
“There ’s no use,” he said dejectedly, after 
the first burst of grief had sj>ent itself. “ I 
thought I *d try to be a good boy, and I 
hurried home to saw ibis wood that father 
told me to do yesterday. They were all so 
kind to me. and the mi:.i-tei told me always 
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to obey father, and I thought I’d begin 
right then, and not wait for my breakfast, 
and this is what comes of it They ’ll never 
believe me. They ’ll think I’m asne&k thief.” 

Poor Jim! For the next two days he 
was wretched enough. He imagined that 
ever}* one in the village knew of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the loss of the Parsonage 
doves, and believed that he had stolen them. 

Then, as time wore on, and no one spoke 
to him of it, lie almost wished that some 
one would, for it seemed as if no one noticed 
him at all. The fact was that Mrs. Kay had 
forbidden Georgie to speak of the loss, or 
to cast any suspicion upon Jim, so that no 
one knew of it. And the reason why no 
one noticed Jim was because not having (he 
heart to perpetrate his usual amount of mis¬ 
chief, he failed to draw the notice to him¬ 
self. It was with a heavy heart that the 
poor boy espied the minister’s buggy, and 
Daisy trotting briskly in the shafts, approach¬ 
ing the lane that led to Woodbine Parsonage. 

‘ He 11 know it all in a minute,” said Jim 
to himself. “ He il think I’m a thief. I 
might as well be one. Just as I w as trying 
to be good, too! It’s too hard! ” And Jim 
laid his head down on the garden gate, and 
the tears would come. 

An hour later he was startled by the 
hearty tones of Georgie Ray. 

‘‘Hallo, Jim! you're all right! Nelly 
says she never thought you took ’em, and she 
knows you ’re noble ^enough to forgive me 
for saying you hooked the doves. Come 
on; ask your mother to let you come up 
with me to buy a gallon of molasses. We ’re 
going to have a candy pulling, and papa 
says you must come back and get your 
breakfast with him. Come on; Nell’s out on 
the portico now, feeding them. She ’s gay! ” 

“ Where were the doves? ” asked Jim. 

“Oh! w'heredo you reckon? Yoqknow 
the box under the buggy seat? W r ell, when 
papa came home, there was a nut or some¬ 
thing loose, and he wanted the monkey 
WTench to fix it with; and so I got off the 
cushions and w*hipped up the cover of the 
box—he always keeps the wrench in there 
—and—out flew' the doves, half starved aud 
nearly crazy for a drink, and looking like a 


pair o’ lunatics. Oh! you ought to see how 
Cloud does look—just like a sick buzzard! 
There was a little oats in the box, or else 
they’d have died. Papa saw them fly in 
there when I ran out of the barn, but he 
s’posed they’d gone out again; so he tossed 
the cover and cushions on, and never 
thought a word about it. Of course, any¬ 
body but a minister would have heard the 
poor little things cooing. Was n’t it a jolly 
go, though?” 

“ Not for me,” said Jim, a little gloomily, 
“ nor for the doves, either,” he added, more 
cheerfully. “But I’m awful glad they’re 
found. I il ask mother to let me go. 1 ’m 
glad I’ve sawed all my wood, so’s 1 can 
stay to breakfast.” 

Such a rejoicing as there w’as at Wood¬ 
bine Parsonage that night! Pastor Ray 
laughed, and capered, and pulled candy as 
merrily as any of them; and Nelly was so 
gay and gracious that the happy-licarted 
Jim felt nearer to Paradise than he ever, in 
the whole course of his mischievous life, 
had felt before. 

When he told them how* he had suffered 
on account of the loss of the doves, and his 
fears lest every one should think him a 
thief, Georgie exclaimed: 

“You may thank mother and Nell that 
they did n’t. Nell would n’t think any bad 
thoughts of you, and mother would n’t let 
me say mine; but how could a fellow ever 
think of the doves going off to a Sunday- 
school convention along with the minister?” 

And when the merry glee that followed 
Georgie’s words had subsided, the minister 
said: 

“ I am so thankful that my little boy was 
prevented by his mother’s and sister’s sweet 
charity from working any ill to his neigh¬ 
bor, who, I trust, is desiring to become a 
true and noble lad, and a blessing to all of 
us. And to aid him, and all other aspiring 
boys, to conquer in all their battles with the 
Great Enemy, let us pattern after our dear 
mother and little Nelly, for they have remem¬ 
bered the words of the Lord Jesus—* Be 
yc therefore wise as serpents, and fiamiless 
as doves.”’ 
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THE QUEST OF THE FLOWER. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT- 


A great many years ago, in a land that 
one may not find in any geography, there 
lived a king of whom I am right certain 
that no history keeps record. Now r this 
king had married in early life a woman of 
most saintly disposition, whom he had loved 
with a surpassing love; and it befell that 
within a year after marriage the queen died, 
leaving one child, a girl. 

As time lapsed along, this daughter grew 
in beauty and gracefulness, and withal 
showed herself a very wonder of purity. 
So pure was she, indeed, and of soul so 
sweetly lovable that it was whispered among 
her attendants of how a vague misty shape 
kept vigil at her bedside night by night; a 
shape seemingly made from moonbeams, 
being delicate, yet beautifully luminous, 
and having two tender star-like eyes, and 
neither moving nor speaking. Clambering 
alnmt her casement, also, was a rose-vine 
whose bountiful burden of deep scarlet 
roses always, be it summer, be it winter, 
staid fresh as roses newly born, proving 
their reverence for the princess in this 
tender and graceful wise. Moreover not 
any. dumb wild creature beheld her but 
straightway it grew meek and tame; such 
power abode in the spell w f oven of her 
beauty and her goodness round all that 
drew vital breath. 

When this most blameless of princesses 
had reached her seventeenth year, the 
thought of to whom he should offer her 
hand in marriage, sorely troubled her royal 
father; since whosoever became her hus¬ 
band became also future ruler of the realm 
by right of this lofty alliance. And it was 
not at all possible for him to gaze upon her 
perfect face, lit with its dark wonderful 
eyes, and made lovelier by reason of plen¬ 
teous golden hair, lustrous- as some sun- 
burnished pool, without sorrowing that 
there should be no man throughout the 
great breadth of his domains fitted in any 
manner to equal her with bodily graces; 


but as for her purity of soul it seemed far 
less probable that her match might herein 
be found. And filled with fears lest his 
death should at any moment arrive to him, 
the king was right grievously perplexed. 

“ Who in all my kingdom,” he thought, 
“ is worthy to wed with one so spotless as 
she? What courtier who doffs his plumed 
cap when I meet liim, merits an honor of 
such great worth? Folly and flippancy 
possess the minds and hearts of all my 
courtiers; not one being worthy to kiss my 
daughter’s chaste hand, surely none is 
worthy to boast himself her lord. It would 
be sacrilege, w r ere such an one to wed her, far 
worse than if death became her bridegroom!” 

By some few days later a rumor went 
loudening through the land of how the 
king was on the verge of issuing a certain 
most strange proclamation, and of all those 
that heard concerning it, many believed 
but many denied. And finally, heralded 
from town to town for leagues and leagues, 
the proclamation became in truth known 
to all. And it was in this wise; 

44 Ye have all heard at some time during 
your lives, O my subjects, of how there blooms 
in a certain untrodden wild of these deep 
wooded hills compassing our realm , a brilliant, 
unfading flower , of beauty most marvelous. 
Many searchers in times past have goto forth to 
secure this treasure , but all have hitherto failed , 
lacking the utter purity of heart and of soul 
which he who shall triumph in such undertaking 
must of a truth possess. And now all men 
have long ago grown disheartened , and for 
many years not one has ventured on the quest; 
but /, the reigning king , do proclaim for the 
hearinj of whomsoever shall give heed , that if 
any man shall bring mlleyward to my palace 
gates this same marvelous flower , such an one 
forthwith shall become lord and husband of 
my daughter , and so in good time reign 
over my kingdom , whether he be of haughtiest 
birth , or of birth humble as the very dust from 
whence great and law are alike made." 
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In this wise ran the king’s strange procla¬ 
mation, and for days and days there reigned 
a veritable clamor of comment concerning 
it; and amid all the differing fragments of 
speech that left men’s lips, no word was 
spoken of willingness to go forth upon the 
quest, but rather was there manifest the 
completest opposite of this. And finally 
when the people’s entire judgment became 
known, it w as evident that no man believed 
himself fitted for such a work, that many 
doubted if the legend of the flower were 
more than an idle myth, and that even the 
superb guerdon which the king had offered 
could tempt none upon so seemingly vain 
an enterprise. 

But one, a simple vassal of the palace, 
not alone believed the legend’s truth, but 
longed to start upon the quest, though as 
yet he had not even to his own heart 
admitted the boldness of this desire. 
Shapely he was, and of exceeding beauty 
and grace, being yet a mere youth. He 
was near kinsman to the grand high steward 
of the palace, though as yet nothing of any 
such kinsmanship was at all known, since 
the high steward in no wise wished that his 
august name should be coupled with that of 
a poor serving-boy. Having obtained fdr 
him this place among the palace vassals, he 
deemed that it behooved him in no manner 
to care further for the youth; and so, by 
his own wish, they met alw ays in hall and 
corridor as though ties of blood were not 
between them. 

Now this same gentle-seeming youth had 
conceived a great deep love for the saintly 
princess; but it w r as a love wherewith hope 
had no concern wiiatever, a love that 
dreamed of no future happiness, that began 
in despair and saw not any chance of 
change in the days to be. Just as some 
wide dark sea may yearn toward a distant, 
reachless star, so yearned his soul toward 
the princess. But when he heard the 
king’s proclamation, a faint ray of hope 
stole into his life. 

For he longed mightily to go forth in 
quest of the flower, and his longing haunted 
him through the day and made his pillow 


sleepless by night. Willing was he that all 
his life should be passed in effort to gain 
this precious prize, if dying, he might at 
length lay it at the adored feet of the prin¬ 
cess; but the thought of returning yet 
youthful from those inhospitable hills, and 
of bearing w ith him the flower as well, W’as 
sweet beyond the power of any language to 
express, and filled him with trembling when 
he meditated upon it, so great was his love. 

On a certain midnight it chanced that he 
ascended the lofty spiral stairway which 
led to his bed chamber, and heard as he 
ascended, the faint, far away noise of revel¬ 
ing. For although one of the servitors at 
a banquet which the giddy courtiers were 
then holding among themselves, he yet 
could ill find it in his heart to stay and 
hearken to all the jeers and sneers wherewith 
the royal proclamation was being com¬ 
mented upon; and for this reason he had 
stolen from the banquet hall. 

But when alone in the soft moonlight 
which flooded his chamber, the feeling of 
sadness by slow' degrees gave way to one 
of passionate desire. And he resolved that 
before the night should be older by many 
hours, he w ould have set forth tow ard the 
hills in quest of the flow er. 

And having so resolved, his purpose did 
not falter, for by dawn of the morrow r he 
had reached the hills and begun their toilful 
ascent. 

Thereafter followed certain months of 
hopefulness, during which he lived in com¬ 
plete solitude, w’andering from place to 
place. And when these months had grow n 
a year and the year had made itself tw ofold 
and again threefold, he was still a wanderer, 
not yet having attained the prize he sought. 
Right shapely and eminent in stature had 
his wild life made him by this, and being 
ruggedly vestured in the skins of beasts, he 
w’as noble of presence notwithstanding such 
savage attire. For drink the mountain 
streams gave him of their crystal store; for 
food the leafy solitudes gave snared game 
and berry, and herb, and root; while for 
slumber the countless caves, and ravines, 
and coverts afforded their changeful shelter. 
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NUMBER THREE. 

BY A. H. POE. 

Number one is Maygie. 

Grandma’s priceless pearl. 
Father's little daughter. 

Mother's play-mate girl. 
Dignified and happy, 

Neither langha nor cries; 
While fantastic wisdom 
Kisses baby’s eyes. 

* * * * * 

Number two is Johnnie, 
Grandpa lends his name. 
Autumn pours her treasures. 
Fields are all aflame: 

“Tis the glowing symbol 
Of our ripened joy: 

For, you know, there's always 
Triumph in a boy. 
***** 

Number three is Taddie, 
Taddie, she’s the crown: 
Sweet as both, with added 
Sweetuess of her own. 

See the blue eyes sparkle! 

See that roguish pout! 

See those cunning dimples, 
Dodging in and out! 

Number three. Yes, Taddie. 

Cherub, flower, and dove: 
Lambic, too, and human , 

Just enough to love. 

In the dear home circle 
Pet of pets is she; 

While I count the gold heads. 
One. and two, and three. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO CHRIST'S HOS¬ 
PITAL. 

BY CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 

Ten days before his untimely death, the 
good boy-king, Edward the Sixth, called 
together the wisest counselors of his great 
realm, and told them, perhaps with a pre¬ 
sentiment of what was so soon to follow, 
that he had formed a plan, which he relied 
upon their allegiance to carry out. “For, 
by my crown, my lords,” said the royal 
boy, “ I do know that there be them who 
do love to learn, even as I, their king; and 
who yet cannot, for they be poor. There¬ 
fore, will I do that this day, which shall 
keep my memory green/' And with this 


thought in his kind young heart, King Ed¬ 
ward passed away. But his ministers ten¬ 
derly fulfilled his last wishes. In his name 
they built a school in the city of London, 
and by his desire they called it Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital. It is a pretty idea, and a poetic one, 
that a child should have done this for chil 
dren; that, expressing their common hope 
in the title, a boy-king should so have sym¬ 
pathized with the aspirations of his boy- 
subjects. 

The little king is still held in grateful 
remembrance, and his statue still guards the 
portal whose shadow fell upon us last week 
as we entered from the street, where the 
heart of the great city beats loudest, the 
place to which his thoughtfulness gave birth. 

“ Can we gain admission to the building?” 
inquired we, of the beadle. 

“ Certainly, mum,” was the affable reply, 
induced by the sudden gleam of silver. 
“The boys will be hout in ten minutes. 
You can go into the gallery and see them 
heat their dinner, mum.” 

Determined to avail ourselves of the per 
mission, we w andered about the cloisters, 
catching glimpses of little white beds 
tluough the open windows, and decipher¬ 
ing* inscriptions to the memory of various 
w orthy people, benefactors and officers of 
the institution. With the jovial ghost of dear 
old Charles Lamb attending us, we looked 
in vain for some evidence of the tender 
remembrance in which Alma Mater should 
hold him. But neither he, nor his school¬ 
fellow, Coleridge, nor genial Leigh Hunt, 
seem to have a place in the affections of 
the old dame. She evidently considers 
them a disreputable lot, and, on educational 
grounds, does not care to perpetuate their 
inglorious careers. But she points proudly 
to King Edward in canvas, plaster and 
stained glass, and say9: “Behold a pattern 
youth! He died young. Emulate his exam¬ 
ple.” 

Presently there was a whoop and a shout, 
and an immense foot-ball bounded down 
the stairs, followed by little boys and big 
boys, hustling and jostling, pinching and 
kicking, in the barbarous manner incident 
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to their age and condition. Very soon the 
court was filled with boys and foot-balls— 
the balls behaving in a manner worthy of 
their illustrious predecessors; and the boys, 
all unconscious of the picturesque group¬ 
ings effected by their peculiar dress, having 
the very jolliest kind of a time. 

When King Edward sat on the throne, 
the live school-boy of to-day existed only 
“ in the whispering chambers of the imagin¬ 
ation,” and a scholar was supposed to be no, 
better fitted to meet the realities of life than 
a monk or a woman; accordingly, the mem¬ 
bers of Christ’s hospital were bound by the 
charter to a dress which, though suitable 
enough then, is a source of great mortifica¬ 
tion to the present generation. 

Foot-ball, O, shade of Elia! not being in 
those days openly included among the 
extras, but being deceitfully denominated 
“ the use of the globes,” could mortal king 
foresee what a bother that costume was going 
to be on the playground three hundred 
years after? 

The principal garment is a long, dark 
blue coat, which, being tucked up under a 
belt when foot-ball rules the hour, discloses 
long yellow stockings and knee breeches. 
The boys’ necks are encircled with a cler¬ 
gyman’s band. The whole dress is plenti¬ 
fully besprinkled with buttons. Formerly 
tli^y wore a yellow petticoat, and a black 
knitted cap, *' 4 with a little round button 
a-top.” But the boys mutinied against the 
head-gear, and so positively reiused to wear 
it, that the governors thought it hardly 
worth while to provide the “young idea” 
with caps to carry in its pockets, and it 
is now allowed to “shoot” unprotected 
from the inclemency of the weather. In 
consequence of this exposure, the heads of 
the boys are uniformly bleached to the color 
of Everton toffee, which is, by the way, 
quite a national institution. All makers of 
it claim to be patronized by the royal family. 

Are n’t you glad, you little curly-headed 
American boys—you future presidents of 
the glorious republic—that you do n’t go to 
a school where they wear girls’ clothes, and 
depend on royal goodness for their slate 


pencils and bread and treacle? Are n’t you 
glad that you’re not “blue coat boys?” 
You wouldn’t go to such a school, would 
you? No, I know you wouldn’t But 
don’t you know, my little republican 
friends, that some of the future lights of 
British darkness are here being transformed 
from tallow dips 'into wax candles? An 
infant Coleridge already appears in the 
school magazine, The Blue , which is better 
managed than any American periodical of 
the same nature I ever saw. We ourselves 
captured an incipient Lamb as he was 
peacefully browsing upon his Sophocles. 
We “tipped” a future Sam Richardson to 
the extent of sixpence. We waylaid a 
Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood, 
and inquired if he got enough to eat, whereat 
he glared at us, evidently with cannibalistic 
intentions, and told us to see for ourselves. 
Sure enough, we did see for ourselves. For 
just then a bell sounded, and with a few 
parting kicks and scuffles, the boys arranged 
themselves In lines. They were marshaled 
in wards, each displaying its number on a 
gay flag. Under the direction of a drill 
master, and preceded by a most admirable 
band, all boys, they marched in perfect 
time, through the court, up the great stairs, 
into the splendid dining hall, lighted by 
great colored windows, and hung with fine 
old pictures. Anxious to see the animals 
fed, we followed the menagerie at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and were conducted to a gal¬ 
lery at one end of the hall. Looking down 
we saw the eight hundred hungry little 
monks, few of whom numbered fifteen 
years, standing at long tables, each headed 
by a bonneted matron, before whom was 
placed a shining tin cover—the cynosure of 
twenty pairs of eyes. 

Then a boy at the organ played an anthem 
and eight hundred childish voices mingled 
in the grand old hymn of thanksgiving. A 
quaint and pleasant sight it was, to see the 
reverently bowed heads and boyish figures, 
enveloped in the “dim religious light” of 
the great stained windows. It was as 
though a softened memory of days gone by 
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had somehow found its way into the heart 
of this great city. No wonder that the spirit 
of the poor little boy-king loves to linger 
near the place where the sixteen years that 
marked his short life have been rescued 
from the ashes of the past and treasured so 
tenderly. Off came the covers at a signal, 
and some of the boys flew around, waiting 
upon others, and were in turn waited upon 
by others equally active. All they had for 
dinner was mutton and potatoes, interlarded 
with bread and gravy; but there was plenty 
of it, and nobody grumbled. I fancy those 
boys fare very well. Britannia takes care 
that her children shall not starve. 


When the meal was over the tables were 
expeditiously cleared by the boys themselves, 
and in five minutes more we had carried 
away with us the pleasantest memories of 
Christ's Hospital.. But if anybody ever 
asks me what was the best dinner I ate 
away from American soil, I shall tell him, 
the Barmecide feast I shared w ith the blue 
coat boys of the city of London. And if 
you want to know any more about them, 
you must consult our guide, philosopher 
and friend, Mr. Murray, or else talk with 
darling old Elia about his delightful “ Re¬ 
collections of Christ’s Hospital” 


LILLIE’S VALENTINE. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 


I’m an old fogy, you know; and if there’s 
any one thing I’m es{)ecially particular 
about, it’s my letters. When the postman’s 
hour comes round, I always seat myself by 
a window and watch for him. 

Naturally, I do n’t enjoy Valentine’s day 
very much. There I sit, an hour after the 
usual time, while the loaded postman stops 
at every door where there are any young 
f oiks. And when he runs up our steps, and 
1 go to take the letters, he thrusts into my 
hands a dozen or so of lace-bordered, pink- 
tinted, musk-scented—valentines! 

You must admit it’s very trying—at my 
time of life. I do n’t intend to tell you my 
griefs, but the story of my revenge—for I 
had my revenge on the young folks, who 
laugh at me, and think I was never young. 
It cost my old bones some aches to get ma¬ 
terials, for I had to climb four dreadful 
flights of stairs. But never mind, I ’ll tell 
you the story. 

“ Lillie,” I began—it was evening, then, 
and Valentine excitement was nearly over 
—“ I *ve been to see where your Valentines 
came from.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
“Why, what do you mean? You didn’t 
go to-” 


“Oh, don’t be anxious,” I went on, “I 
did n’t call on Messrs. Harry, Johunie, and 
Willie. I went to the very house they were 
made in. I saw them come in, white paper, 
and go out gorgeous valentines. I saw' the 
rough, dirty hands, that brought them to 
their present perfection.” 

“Oh! do tell me all about it!” began 
Lillie. 

I smiled grimly. 

“It’ll take all the poetry out of it; not a 
thread of romance can attach to it, wdien I 
have once lifted the curtain from the sweet 
mystery.” 

“I don’t care! I w r ant to know! I 
always did wonder how they were made,” 
said this reckless young American. 

“ Well, now, Miss Lillie, what sort of a 
house should you expect a valentine factory 
to be?” 

“Let me see,” said Lillie, reflecting; 
“something very lonely and romantic, of 
course.” 

“ Humph! ” said I; “ a four story, dingy, 
ugly brick building, in a veiy dirty street.” 

“ Horrid! ” said she. “ But it was pretty 
inside?” 

“ Remarkably,” said I, maliciously; “ the 
first thing I saw on entering, was a room 
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full of stamping machines, and a dirty, 
rough-looking man at each one.” 

“Was that where the valentine began?” 
asked Lillie, forgetting her disgust. 

“No; it started in a room in the attic, 
where I went.” 

“ Oh, good! tell me just how it began.” 

“ Well, it began—was designed, in fact— 
by an artist, employed by the owner of the 
factory, who sat in the upper story, and 
studied and worked over his sketches till he 
perfected a design. Let me see your pret¬ 
tiest valentine, Lillie.” 

Lillie brought it out, and I must say it 
was very pretty. A broad lace border, sur¬ 
rounding a pensive maiden, sitting in a 
bower of roses, behind a very ingenious 
cage, or veil, of silk paper. 

“Well,” I went on, “this design was 
invented and carefully drawn out by the 
artist—lace border and all. The picture 
part—that is, the interesting damsel and 
bower of roses—was sent to a lithographer, 
who printed it in the middle of hundreds 
and thousands of sheets of tine white paper. 
While he was doing this, the lace border 
was being imitated by a die cutter. This 
man takes a smooth piece of soft steel—” 

“ Soft steel!” interrupted Lillie. 

44 Yes; steel before it’s hardened. They 
call it soft, because it is n’t as hard as it can 
be, and a hard steel punch can be driven 
into it Well, the die cutter draws the pat¬ 
tern of the lace on the steel, and with dozens 
of punches, of as many different shapes, he 
proceeds to punch the pattern into the die. 
For every leaf and figure of the lace he has 
a separate punch. When it is all punched 
in, the die is hardened, by heating red hot, 
and then dashing cold water over it. 

“ By that time the sheets of paper with 
the lithographed lady in the center are 
ready to be ornamented. So the die is put 
into a press or stamping machine, the paper 
laid under, the stamp brought down with 
force for an instant When it goes up, 
there is your lace border, all pressed in. 
But there is n’t a hole through it yet” 

“ I do n’t see how they make the holes,” 
said Lillie. 
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“It’s easy enough—or looks so; though 
if you should try, you’d probably tear the 
valentine to bits. To have the holes cut, 
they are given to another man, with the die 
that stamped them. He lays the die on a 
bench, face up; on it, carefully fitting at 
every point, he lays the valentine, face down; 
then he takes a piece of sand paper, and 
rubs it over the paper.” 

“ Sand paper! ” exclaimed Lillie. 

41 Yes. That wears off the bits of paper 
that project; and, as it’s the wrong side, of 
course it leaves the perfect lace on the right 
side. Funny enough it looks to see him 
turn pressed paper into beautiful lace by a 
moment's rubbing.” 

“ He must be a funny lace maker,” said 
Lillie; 44 not much like the Holland girls 
who make the laoe this is like. 1 was read 
ing about them the other day.” 

“ When the lace maker—or rubber—gets 
through, the valentine goes into the hands 
of girls to be ornamented. The first thing 
is the painting, and a curious operation it is. 
At a long table sit several girls, and by each 
one a dish of paint and a set of stencil 
plates.” 

44 You don’t mean like the one mafnma 
marks linen with, do you?” asked Lillie. 

44 Just like that, only they don’t have 
your mamma’s name on. Perhaps the first 
girl is to paint the pink dress of our melan¬ 
choly maiden. Her stencil has just the 
shape of the dress cut out. She lays it on 
the picture, gives it a dab of pink paint, 
and the dress is colored. The next girl 
takes it, lays her stencil on it, dabs on 
green paint, and all the leaves of the rose 
bower start into life. The next one colors 
the roses; and so it goes, from girl to girl, 
till every color is put in. Of course, in that 
way a dozen can be colored while one could 
be painted by hand alone. Let me s e e 
we ’ve got it nearly done, have n’t we? ” 

44 Oh, no! ” said Lillie, 44 there *s the pretty 
cage, and the wreath outside, besides this 
Cupid with bow and arrows, and lots of 
things.” 

“ Well, it next goes into the hands of a 
girl who has before her droll little piles of 
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hearts and darts, Cupids and doves, torches 
and rosebuds, cut out of gold and silver 
paper, and silk and velvet.” 

“ I’d like some of those,” said Lillie, “to 
trim my paper doll's dresses.” 

“Yes, they would be useful,” said I; “a 
flounce of bird’s nests, for instance, on the 
bottom of a dress, and doves and hearts 
scattered about on the skirt would be 
unique. ” 

“You need n’t laugh, ” said Lillie. 4 4 One 
of these little festoons of flowers, like this, 
would be pretty across the front of a doll’s 
dress, for an overskirt, you know. But go 
on with the girls.” 

“The girl who ornaments this pattern, 
has the design before her, and proceeds at 
once to glue on the things. First, she cuts 
out of paper the cage, and sticks it on. 
Then she selects roses and violets, ferns and 
forget-me-nots, and covers the edge of the 
cage. Then she sticks on here a Cupid 
aiming his arrow at the unfortunate prisoner 
behind the paper bars; there a bird’s nest, 
full of eggs; under something standing up 
pretty well, like these two hearts, she stufls 
a bit of cotton, with sachet-powder in it.” 

14 1 wonder where it is in mine,” said Lil¬ 
lie, eagerly. 

Carefully passing her hand over the val¬ 
entine, she found the little wad, under the 
dress of a gilt damsel sitting among the 
flowers of the wreath, apparently guarding 
the prisoner. 

44 Now I believe the valentine is done, and 
it only remains to pack it into a box, with 
dozens of its twin brothers, and send them 
off to the dealers. Now, my dear,” said I, 
a little maliciously, “I guess you won’t 
feel quite so sentimental over your valen¬ 
tines.” 

44 1 like them all the better,” said Lillie, 
44 now I know how they ’re made.” 

44 Well, but—did I tell you?—they cut the 
lace for cigar and soap boxes right by the 
side of this.” 

44 Oh! do they? I tlpnk they ’re perfectly 
lovely. My dolls have got overdresses of 
the lace out of papa’s cigar boxes.” 


41 And the gilt figures that come on linen 
and muslin—” 

“I often wondered where they came 
from,” interrupted Lillie.. “Every time 
papa gets new goods at the store, 1 go down, 
and he gives me lots of pretty papers, and 
funny little ribbons. I’ve got a whole box 
full, and I’m real glad 1 know how they ’re 
made.” 

44 And you think as much of your valen¬ 
tines as ever? ” I asked. 

44 Of course 1 do! Those dirty workmen 
did n’t send them to me! ” 

Well, you see 1 didn’t take away the 
romance from her valentines, if I did tell 
her all about their dingy birth-place. I dare 
say she ’ll be as eager as ever, this year, 
when Valentine’s day comes. 

Perhaps you do n’t think 1 had much of 
a revenge; but it was as much as I cared 
for. For, after all, it is n’t so very long ago 
that I used to look for valentines myself. 


LULLABY. 

BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

The dark succeeds the light. 

The dew is on the plain, 

The curtains of the night 
Enshroud the world uguin. 

The leaves and flowers are sleeping near. 
And thou must, too, my baby dear. 

The stare arc in the skies, 

The solemn winds arc still. 

The lambs have shut their eyes, 

And slural>er on the hill, 

* 9 * birdies Bleep within their nest, 

And so must thon, my baby blest. 

Aweary arms enfold 
Thy tiny, tender form, 

Aweary eyes behold 
No sign of fear or storm; 

These arms must rest, these eyelids close; 
They wait till thou shalt find repose. 

The angels all the night. 

My cherished child will keep; 

Will tinge his dreams with light; 

Then sleep, my baby, sleep; 
jxl linger, sleepy babe, in dreams. 

Till morning on thy slumber beams. 
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GRANDFATHER SMALLWEED AND HIS FRIENDS. 

BY JULIA M. THAYER. 


We have been “ interviewing” Grand¬ 
father Smallweed—Rosa and I. 

It was on a bright, sunshiny Saturday, 

A short ride on the city cars, and a brisk 
little walk, brought us to the lovely country 

seat of Mi's. Dr. L-, a lady who has 

found health and a world of enjoyment in 
oul-of-door life. 

The pretty gothic house nestles* cosily 
amid dark evergreens and shade trees. A 
carriage way hedged with privet leads to 
the hospitable door. 

Some of our little Esquimaux friends 
who were lolling in the sunshine sprang to 
meet us; and Polly, in a coat of natty green, 
was looking out the conservatory window. 

We were ushered into the library, where 
Rosa was soon overturning, with hasty but 
reverent little lingers, ancient illuminated 
missals, Chinese pagodas, heathen gods and 
goddesses, and like curiosities, when the 
kind greeting of our hostess recalled us to 
the object of our visit. 

“Yes, Grandfather is alive yet, poor Grand¬ 
father! but he is very old and feeble. He 
is no longer able to clamber up on the 
lounge where he takes his mid-day naps, so 
with wonderful sense he goes to the farther 
end of the room, starts on a little nm and 
by the impetus thus gained, bounds into his 
favorite nook.*’ 

But I forgot you are puzzling your little 
polls to know who Grandfather is. 

Perhaps you have read in one of Dickens’ 
stories of a certain little old mtyi who 
always sat in the chimney corner, opposite 
a certain little old woman, his wife, and 
vented his petulance in throwing pillows at 
her. He had a way of sinking down into 
his shirt-collar and becoming invisible, 
waiting helplessly for his daughter Judy to 
shake him up. He was very miserly—this 
old man—and clung to life with the perti¬ 
nacity of a cat. 

Now what our little friend the spaniel 
had ever done that he should be chris¬ 
tened after Grandfather Smallweed I can t 


imagine, especially as he wore this vener¬ 
able title in the frolicsome days of puppy- 
hood. His temper certainly never needed 
the soothing exercise alluded to above. 
And although he seems to appreciate the 
“main chance” when it falls in his way, 
yet he is the very reverse of miserly or 
selfish. 

Grandfather seems to think that only 
unceasing vigilance on his part preserves 
the household from waste and want. He is 
always picking up the odds and ends and 
bringing them to his mistress. Sometimes 
a “ lucky find ” rewards his researches. 
Pat, pat he went all over the house one day 
in search of her, through pan try, hall, 
library, everywhere; at last he found her 
in a remote chamber and bounding to her 
side began to paw her apron. She was 
busy. “ Go away, Grandfather, go away, I 
do n’t want you.” Paw, paw; “ Go away, I 
say, I do n’t want that dirty bit of paper; 
what do you take me for?” Still he pawc^l 
importunately, as much as to say, “ Dear 
mistress, I have your best interests at heart, 
pray attend to me.” So she did finally, 
and a ten dollar bill rewarded her conde¬ 
scension. 

Grandfather used always to select his 
master’s letters and convey them to him by 
private post, wherever lie might be upon 
the premises. Being a very loyal dog he 
accompanied : .e reverend gentleman upon 
a lecturing tour, the object of which was to 
fan the flame of patriotism then surging 
through Northern hearts. Having stopped 
at some rural town for this purpose, the 
Doctor and his wife, leaving their carriage 
at an inn or a friend’s, stalled for the 
church. At this moment the lady was 
reminded that the dog would perhaps follow 
them, so she called aloud to the coachman, 

“ Chain up Grandfather, Thomas, chain up 
Grandfather.” But to no purpose, Grand¬ 
father’s zeal quite ran away with him. 
When the lecture commenced there he was 
in a prominent seat, his forepaws resting on 
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the pew in front of him, where he main- 
I tained a serious and edifying demeanor, 
giving emphasis to the points of the dis¬ 
course by a series of significant wags of his 
shaggy tail. 

But there were some not so much edified, 
some who overhearing the lady’s order and 
not knowing Grandfather, thought the good 
Doctor guilty of an unpardonable act of 
impiety. “ Pretty,” they said, “ to be 
preaching patriotism and religion and all 
that, you know, and chaining up his own 
gmndfathcr!" The slander still lives in 
that benighted region. So easy it is to be 
misunderstood. 

But Grandfather Smallweed is very old 
now, and needs a deal of “shaking up.” 
He is very deaf and sometimes does not 
hear when his master says to the canine 
company, “Come boys, come, it’s time to 
go to bed,” as a hint for them to turn out 
and seek their night-quarters. But his 
friend Winkie nudges, pokes and barks 
him into obedience. In fact the cunning 
fellow sometimes makes a general rout 
among his half-dozen or more companions, 
gets them all out and then slinks behind 
himself hoping to remain in the luxurious 
apartmeut. 

First, then, among Grandfather’s friends, 
his mentor and teaze, is Winkie, or more 
properly, Sir Periwinkle Pollywog; a pretty 
spaniel who is human enough to resent a 
reprimand like a sulky child. Winkie’s 
mistress is very careful not to mention in 
his presence that she is going to town, 
unless she desires his company, for in that 
case, he will disappear until the last 
moment, when he will suddenly leap into 
the carriage with the air of a dog that 
couldn’t possibly think of doing without 
his airing. At one time he was so strongly 
impressed with the idea that his health 
would be benefitted by a ride in a little 
pony sleigh just purchased, that he remained 
in it the better part of the day and deprived 
himself of his dinner in order to secure a 
scat. Of course he had his ride. 

Grandfather has another friend named 
Thunder, which is enough said about him, 


I imagine. And another white, curly 
Esquimaux named Cricket, who lias two 
dear, little, roly-poly puppies, named Thee 
and Thou y in honor of a good Friend 
who has much to do with the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Cricket is a wise 
mother and does not mean her children 
shall be spoiled by flattery, or is she jealous? 
for she seizes them by the leg and drags 
them away from caressing visitors. 

Another of Grandfather’s friends, William 
Henry, is a very proper sort of dog. It 
struck him, at first, as a great impropriety 
to see Winkie and Cricket seated at the 
table, on each side of his mistress, a 
privilege in which duly such beautiful and 
well-behaved animals should be indulged. 
William Henry expostulated with a series 
of gyrations and snappy barks, but in vain. 
Their Serene Highnesses were unmoved, and 
ate their tid bits with unalloyed satisfaction. 
Whereupon William Henry reconstructed 
his code of morals. The next morning he 
was found occupying one of the seats of 
honor himself, looking down with an air 
of complacent superiority upon the dis¬ 
placed favorite. 

But if Grandfather was patriotic, as has 
been hinted, Bob the parrot, was no less 
so. When his good master, as in duty 
bound, was heard to pray for a chief mag¬ 
istrate of doubtful loyalty, Bob did not 
hesitate to express his mind with a con¬ 
temptuous “O pshaw!” 

Two gentlemen called in the dusk of 
evening and were waiting the entrance of 
their host. 

“ H*>w do you do, sir? how do you do?” 
said a gmff voice from a dark corner. 

“ Oh—ah—good evening,” responded the 
astonished visitors. 

“How do you do?” demanded the voice 
again harshly. 

“O, very well—very well, thank you, 
and may w'e ask, how do you do?” 

“ How do you dot n thundered Bob again, 
and then went off in ecstasies of laughter to 
be followed perhaps by the affectionate 
entreaty, “ Come, come; come and kiss 
me; come and kiss me.” 
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^ Bob was a great source of amusement; 
but he finally got the hypo, and was so 
continually enacting the horrors of whoop¬ 
ing cough, influenza, and asthma, that 
everybody went into hysterics. So Bob 
was displaced by Polly; and Polly is nice, 
though she feels her importance, and is 
quite jealous of Grandfather. At the least 
word of sympathy she whines and cries, 
and exclaims in the most piteous tones, 
“Poor Polly—Polly feels bad.” Then she 
bursts out laughing hilariously. Then she 
whistles, screams, turns somersaults, sings 
“Champagne Charlie,”squeaks like a barn 
door, and chatters in the most idiotic man¬ 
ner. At last, when you take leave of her, she 
says, very impressively, “ Good-bye, Polly!' 1 

And thus ftose and I left her, in order to 
get one more peep at the dear little ponies, 
Lucy, Fanny and their progeny, capering 
in the lot; and the darling little pair in the 
stable, the most perfect little bright-eyed 


Shelties, exactly alike, about as large os an 
ordinaiy goat, in fact weighing less than 
eighty pounds apiece. Think of riding 
after that tiny pair of horses! how gentle 
and demure they looked! what a time they 
must have had crossing the “briny deep.” 
They do n’t look as if they ever sighed for 
their native isles, but I very much fear they 
do not get as much salt-fish and saw-dust as 
they w ere accustomed to at home. 

But the happiest days are always the 
shortest. The slanting sunbeams beckoned 
us homeward, and with regretful farewells 
we left all these pets behind us. 

“ Poor Grandfather,” we shall scarcely see 
him again, but if he only knew what a nice 
little monument stands waiting for him, a 
marble slab surmounted by a canine statue, 
he would cheerfully resign himself to such 
an immortality! 

P. S. Rosa says it is plaster; so' be it; 
does Grandfather care? 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chapter VII. 

Rose and Lillie had been reading a very 
thrilling book from the Sunday-school 
library. It was the story of a young girl, 
no older than they, who was suddenly 
reduced from wealth to poverty, and who 
at once threw off all her luxurious and indo¬ 
lent habits, and developed a wonderful 
genius for sewing and house-work, and 
finally refined and civilized the whole degra¬ 
ded neighborhood into which she was 
thrown, in a way very delightful to read of, 
but not often seen in actual life. 

The story threw them into a perfect fever 
of enthusiasm, and they talked and dreamed 
over the matter, and were almost ready to 
wish their father would fail, so that they 
might follow the example of their heroine, v 

“Perhaps we could do something now,” 
suggested Rose; “ any how, we might learn 
to cook and sew things, so’s to be ready in 
case anything should happen.” 


“Well,” said Lillie, doubtfully, “only I 
’most know Hannah won’t let us.” 

“ We can ask her how, and write it down 
in a book,” said Rose, and as this struck 
Lillie as an excellent plan, the two children 
presently fluttered into the kitchen with 
pencil and paper in hand. 

“Hannah,” said Lillie, “we thought it 
would be a good plan for us to learr how 
to cook things; if you’d let us help you a 
little every day—” 

“Just hear the child!” interrupted Han¬ 
nah, “ do you s’pose I haint got a thing to 
do but be bothered with a mess of children 
pottering about my kitchen!” 

“Well, then, Hannah, if you’d just tell 
us, so ’a we could write it down,” said Rose, 
coaxingly, “because you do make things 
the nicest.” 

“Oh, I’ll tell you,” said Hannah, “or 
you may take my receipt book, and just 
pick out what you want.” 
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“Well take the book,” said Lillie; 
“ that ’ll be just splendid, and let’s go out 
under the big maple and copy it eveiy speck, 
Rose.” 

So the two children went to the big maple, 
where Ruthie was already curled up over 
one of her precious books. 

“ You read,” said Lillie, “ and I ’ll write, 
because I can write faster than you.” 

• May I hear?” asked Ruthie; “is it a 
secret?” 

“Only rules for cooking things,” said 
Rosie; “I do hope they aren't like the 
’rithmetic rules; seems to me they are the 
hardest of anything to understand.” 

“ Well, begin,” said Lillie. 

“The first thing is about bread,” said 
Rosie. “ I guess we do n’t care about that, 
’cause you can buy it, or else have biscuits; 
let’s begin with cake; what does 4 s-p-u-n-g ’ 
spell, Lillie?” 

“Why, sponge, of course,” said Lillie; 
“that’s splendid, and I’ve heard Hannah 
say it wqs real cheap, because it do n’t take 
any sugar. ” 

‘“Taik 10 egs, and thare wate in shug- 
ger,’”read Rose, slowly. “I do n’t think 
that s very cheap.” 

“ No,” said Lillie, “ let’s find chocolate 
cake. I do think that’s the best of any.” 

“Here’s something marked nice; it’s 
1 g-u-m-b-a-l-s,* what do you s’pose that is, 
Lillie?” 

“ I do n’t know, gum balls, may be. Oh, 
Rose, there’s pine apple cream, do find 
that.” 

“Well,” said Rose, “but do you s’pose 
very poor people have freezers, and pine¬ 
apples and cream? ” 

“Maybe we’d better ask mamma about 
some rules,” said Lillie, punching holes in 
the soft ground with her pencil. 

“ And ;vsk her if we may make over our 
pink gingham dresses for the baby,” said 
Rose, springing up, and dropping Hannah’s 
precious book on the grass as she ran 
away with her sister. 

Mrs. Harrington looked quite astonished 
at the proposition, for the pink ginghams 
had been decided favorites. 


“ The dresses are very good, my dears,” 
she said; “and it would be a pity to cut 
them up. Wear them until the sleeves are 
worn out, and then we will make a nice 
dress for Jubilee out of the Uvo.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Lillie, “ we want to 
do something economical, so ’e to learn, 
because, you know, people get poor some¬ 
times, when they do n’t expect it at all.” 

“ Then I advise you to begin with mend¬ 
ing, instead of making,” said mamma, 
laughing; “there is a rip in your white 
skirt, and a tear in your apron, and nobody 
knows how many pairs of stockings in the 
basket that belong to you two. ” 

“Oh, I hate to mend,” said Lillie, with 
her face drawn into a scowl of disgust, “and 
darning stockings, of all things.” 

“I guess,” said Rose, gravely, “we bet¬ 
ter wait till something really happens. 
Hannah says folks generally have strength 
for whatever gets put on to ’em.” 

With this piece of philosophy Rose walked 
away, followed by Lillie, and their curly 
heads were soon tossing in the swing, in 
and out among the green branches of the 
big maple. 

“There’s one thing I don’t like about 
books,” said Lillie, as they went up with a 
rush “ the things that sound real splendid 
in the story, are n’t nice or easy at all w hen 
you do ’em yourself.” 

“I know,” said Rose, “but then it is n’t 
the nice easy things that do people the most 
good, and you remember, Lillie, what 
mamma told us last Sunday about the Hill 
Difficulty and the lions. You can climb up 
my hills as^ easy as anything, and I’m not a 
bit afraid of your lions, but that is no sign 
I’m any braver than you, only every one 
knows about his own lions, and oh! dear 
me, there’s one of mine this very blessed 
minute.” 

Rosie made a sudden jump from the 
swing to pick up the forgotten cook-book. 

“That’s my very worst lion, forgetting 
to take care of things,” said Rosie peni¬ 
tently ; “I’m just like the girl in your birth¬ 
day book, such a dreadful ‘ put-off er.’ ” 

Hannah received the cook-book graciously 
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and rewarded the bearer with a most muni¬ 
ficent supply of delicious fresh gingerbread, 
which Rosie generously distributed to Lillie, 
and Joey, who was industriously at work 
by the door of the barn, driving a whole 
pound of nails into Dick’s biggest block of 
red cedar. Joey was never noted for 
patience, and the nails would tip over in 
the most aggravating way before they were 
half driven in. 

** Forbokin' old fing,” he exclaimed an¬ 
grily, throwing down the hammer, and just 
ready to cry with vexation, when Rose ap¬ 
peared with the gingerbread. While they 
were eating it a strange-looking old man 
came around the corner of the house, and 
began slowly to approach them. His face 
was half hidden by long dark hair that hung 
down upon his shoulders, and contrasted 
strangely enough with his heavy gray beard. 
A large hat was slouched over his eyes, and 
he was very much bent, and seemed to walk 
with difficulty. 

“ Let’s run,” whispered Rose. 

“ What for? ” said Lillie; “ we ’re not two 
steps from the kitchen,” and she watched 
the old man curiously; “I believe he’s 
some sort of an apposter ,” she added, “his 
hands are n’t old a bit, and his boots are the 
nicest kind.” 

Joey drew a little closer to his sisters and 
kept on eating gingerbread, while the old 
man sank as if utterly exhausted upon a 
rustic bench under the elm tree. Rosie’s 
heart was touched with pity, and she ven¬ 
tured to ask him if he was sick. 

“Hungry— staminy ,” was the answer, in 
a husky whisper that made Lillie shiver, 
while Rose ran to the kitchen and begged 
some food of Hannah. 

“Don’t ask me to paternize beggars,” 
said Hannah. “ Folks that’s too sliif less 
to work might better starve, a long sight.” 

But she finally relented sufficiently to give 
Rose a platter containing about a dozen cold 
potatoes, and a liberal slice of brown bread. 
Rose looked longingly at the gingerbread, 
but Hannah pushed the plate into her hands 
with the remark that beggars mustn’t be 
choosers, and she carried it to the old man. 


The nearer she came to him, the more her 
terror overcame her, and she hastily set the 
plate on the bench and retreated. Without 
a word of thanks, the beggar seized the 
plate, and opening his mouth to its utmost 
capacity, tossed in the potatoes, one after 
another, as if they had been so many cher¬ 
ries, sw allowing each one with a gulp, and 
clearing the plate so rapidly that the chil¬ 
dren looked with astonishment too great for 
words. Joey drew nearer, with a boy’s 
instinctive delight in the marvelous, and 
stood with the hammer in his hands watch¬ 
ing the operation. 

“ Water!” demanded the beggar, in the 
same awfful whisper, and Joey promptly 
went to the pump and brought a large tin 
cup full to the brim. It was too much for 
one sw allow% and the great mouth opened 
and closed twice. 

“If you open your mouf dat big wide 
you might fall de cup in,” said Joey, deter¬ 
mined to push the acquaintance; and 
scarcely had he uttered the words when the 
great cup followed the potatoes, and in¬ 
stantly disappeared. Jube had been watch¬ 
ing the proceedings with the greatest ap¬ 
proval, and at this last feat she fairly rolled 
on the ground with delight. 

“ ’Spect he’s gwine fer to swaller hisse’f 
nex ting,” said she; but by this time a peal 
of laughter from the porch quickened Lil¬ 
lie’s suspicions, and she rushed upon the 
beggar, snatching his big hat from his head, 
and with it the long dark hair. 

“Oh, papa!” screamed Rose, pouncing 
upon him from the other side, and Joey 
followed her example. 

“Wait till 1 get rid of my dinner,” said 
papa, rising up and shaking from his big 
sleeves and his coat bosom the potatoes and 
the tin cup that had apparently gone a very 
different road. Then throwing off his dis¬ 
guises, and dusting the flour from his beard, 
he chased the merry children to the house. 

“I wasn’t cheated,” said Lillie; “I sus¬ 
pected all the time ’t was some kind of a 
trick, but I most thought it was a robber, 
trying to steal Joe}' or the baby.” 

The blessed baby—she surveyed the new 
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arrival with soft wondering eyes; but when 
papa would gladly have taken her to his 
heart, she turned shyly away, and hid her 
little blossom of a face on Jubilee’s black 
shoulder. 

“ She’s kind o’ mixed up, ’count o’ dat 
ar’ beggar man,” apologized Jube, with a 
grin of delight which she vainly tried to 
conceal; “she ain’t skeered of nuffin nor 
nobody ’spectable.” 

Papa made a wry face at this doubtful 
compliment, but mamma very soon suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading baby to renew' the 
acquaintance w'hich had quite slipped from 
her bit of a memory, and they were all 
happy together in being once more united. 
How much there w*as to tell! and while the 
children talked, one at a time and all to¬ 
gether, over the wonderful events of the 
summer, mamma now and then slipped in 
a question about home affairs, which showed 
that her interests were not quite all at Kirk- 
wood. 

Jubilee gave up the baby and retreated to 
the kitchen with reluctance. 

“’Spect dey’ll be fer gwiue off now,” 
she said to Polly Vance; “’pears like I 
couldn’t get along nohow ’thout dat ar’ 
baby.” 

“ Mebby they ’ll take ye ’long,” suggested 
Polly, in the kindness of her heart. 

“Don’t you put no such notions in her 
head,” said Hannah, sharply; “Mis’ Har¬ 
rington’s got a nuss at home, and ’taint 
likely she’d w'ant another wuthless piece 
round under foot. For my part, I never 
could see how a smart, capable woman 
could stand the bother of a pack of ser¬ 
vants,” and Hannah trotted away to the 
store-room in serene unconsciousness that 
she belonged herself to the obnoxious class. 

Jubilee laid Polly’s crumb of comfort 
away in her heart, dried her tears on what 
Hannah called “the tail of her gowm,” and 
was out in the sunshine again. 

Joey had left the house, and was seated 
on the bench, with the cold patatoes in a 
little pile beside him, deeply engaged in 
trying his father’s trick over again. But his 
success was not flattering, and the potatoes 


rolled perversely on to the ground, instead 
of disappearing, as they should have done. 

“I kin do dat ar’, I reckon,” said Jube, 
and rapidly gathering up the potatoes, she 
proceeded to swallow them in the most ap¬ 
proved style. 

“Now drink de cup down you mpuf,” 
said Joey, with a satisfied tone, and Jubilee 
promptly made Way with its contents, but 
was forced to admit that the cup wits too 
much for her. 

“Now shake ’em out to me,” said Joey; 
but Jubilee only laughed as she replied: 

“Laws, Joey, dem taters swallered for 
sure, dis time; nebber see dem taters ’gin.” 

Joey looked at her mouth regretfully, but 
saw no way to get at the missing potatoes, 
so he walked gravely away, and was pres¬ 
ently seated astride his father’s knee, twist¬ 
ing his face into a ludicrous scowl as he 
demanded, “Oh! papa, le’slook socler.” 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 

BY KATE CAMERON. 

Would you find the fabled fountain 
Of which the ancient* telly 
Would you try its magic waters* 

Would you test the fairy spell* 

Let me whisper you a secret : 

If you never fret or scold— 

If you ’re always kind and gentle. 

You never can grow old! 

For though Time may trace hie furrows. 
And aye bring silver hair, 

If you ’re joyous, good and loving, 

You will be forever fair; 

The heart that is warm and trusting. 

No muter can make cold; 

And with summer in your spirit. 

You never can grow old. 

If you lack the churm of beauty. 

Or the rare gift of grace, 

You may still have something better— 
A cheerful, smiling face: 

A face that will carry sunshine 
Where all was dark and cold; 

And while you make others happy. 

You never can grow old! 
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BY CHARLES E. IICRD. 


You boys imagine that going to sea is a 
very nice thing. You sit with your legs 
dangling off the wharf warm afternoons 
and smell the pine-apples and oranges, and 
watch the vessels coming up the harbor 
with sails spread, and think there is no life 
like a sailor’s. It’s natural enough, too. I 
used to have the same feelings. I fancied 
when I was a boy that when vessels left the 
harl)or they went where they liked, sailing 
along the coast and among the islands, and 
that the sailors could go ashore when they 
pleased, and were happy as happy could be. 

* Boys have queer notions. They never 
think of the danger, and suffering, and 
cruelty on board ship, of which any sailor, 
if he chooses, can tell them. I can remem¬ 
ber just how things used to look to me then. 
The water seemed so smooth and pleasant; 
just as if it was made to sail on. I used to 
play around the wharves and get into the 

• boats, and imagine myself quite a sailor. 
I’ve had my day since then on ship board, 
and could tell you stories that would cure 
you of wanting to go to sea, if boys ever 
could be cured by stories. But they can't, 
aud perhaps the best way, after all, is to let 
everybody learn by experience. 

I've never told you about my first voy¬ 
age. It was a short one; and came very 
near l>eing my last. I was only twelve 
years old then, and it is nigh forty years 
ago, but I remember it as well as if it was 
only this forenoon. 

It was in the spring of the year, and Yar¬ 
mouth harbor had been frozen over, for the 
winter had been colder than usual. There 
had been a week of w'ann w eather, with a 
slight rain, and the ice had got considera¬ 
bly broken. Every tide great cakes were 
carried dow n the channel and out to sea. 
One afternoon your- father, who was two 
years younger, started with me to see the 
break-up in the upper harbor. On the way 
wc went pust the widow Wilson’s, and little 
Benny was playing in the yard with his 
sled. When he found out where we were 


going, he was wild to go with us. He did n’t 
have to ask leave, as his mother was away; 
so he followed us along in great glee, drag¬ 
ing liis sled with him, although the ground 
was nearly bare. When w r e got to the head 
of the harbor, the tide was just beginning 
to ebb, and the ice was in motion. We 
stood on one of the wharves for a long time 
watching the great blocks heaving and 
crushing and sailing slowly along toward 
the channel, and so out to sea. About sun¬ 
set it began to rain, and the wind came up. 
It was a long distance home round the l>end 
of the harbor, though our house was in 
plain view. If it had only been clear 
water, and we had had our boat, it would 
have taken but a short time to reach our 
wharf. 

u We might ride on the ice,” said your 
father. 

The idea had never struck me. I noticed 
that every block struck the shore just below 
our house, and then eddied off into the 
channel again. It would be capital. We 
could have such a nice ride, and have it to 
tell of afterwards. There w r as a ladder 
reaching down the side of the wharf, and 
we climbed down and stood on a timber 
waiting for a big piece. Prefly soou one 
came. The end just touched the wharf and 
swung round sideways, where we were, just 
as if it had been done on purpose, and we 
jumped on. It was about twenty feet long, 
and a little more than half as wide, and just 
in the middle was a stout pole, standing up 
like a mast, which had been frozen in. It 
seemed almost like a sliip, and we played 
we were sailors, aud shouted, and sung, and 
had a splendid time. We did n’t get along 
as fast as w’e had thought, however, and 
before we reached the place where we 
intended to land it was dark, and the rain 
was falling in torrents. We could just see 
the shore, and the lights, as they begun to 
come out iu the village; and we could see, 
too, that for two or three rods from the 
shore the water w*as filled with small pieces 
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of ice—too small to bear our weight, yet 
large enough to prevent our raft from com¬ 
ing close in. For a minute or two we 
remained stationary, and we were in hopes 
that your grandfather would see us and 
bring something to help us ashore. Then 
the huge cake began to drift again. We 
shouted, but no answer came back. Then 
your father and Benny began crying; but, 
although I was afraid-we should be carried 
out to sea, I tried to keep my heart up. I 
was in hopes we could make them hear at 
the cove, or that the light-hduse keeper at 
the Cape might see us. I did not realize 
the full danger we were in. I knew' it was 
rough off the Cape, and I knew, too, the 
ice might break; but I had such strong 
faith that we should be rescued that it 
did n’t affect me much. 

When we got opposite the light we could 
see the keeper trimming the lamp. He 
heard us, and shouted back. We w ere not 
a dozen rods apart. I called out our names, 
and begged him to help us. He tried to 
launch his boat, but the ice was piled in 
heaps by the landing, and all his endeavors 
were in vain. Then he shouted that he 
" v, .mld raise an alarm and send boats; but I 


knew that he had four long miles to go on 
foot before that could be done, and by that 
time we might be out of sight. They could, 
never find us in the darkness, and the waves 
would wash us oft’ the moment we got iut-* 
the open bay. I did not dare to give wav 
before the little boys, but I felt sure that we 
should never see home again. 

The water began to grow rougher, and it 
was not long before we had to cling to the 
pole to keep on the ice. We could not see 
each other plainly—it was so dark—and the 
water broke over us every moment. The 
sound of the fog-bell off the Cape grew’ 
fainter, and at last ceased altogether. Then 
I knew we were lost. Your father was a 
brave little fellow*—braver and better than 
I. After he had been quite still a long 
while he begun saying the Lord’s prayer 


aloud. lie told me afterwards that he 
wasn’t a bit afraid after that. He knew 
that God would save us. But poor little 
Benny AViUm! Every sob went to my 
heart like a knife. I knew his mother 
would be nigh distracted when she found 
out that he w as gone. He sat on his sled 
with one hand tight hold of mine, and the 
other clinging to the pole. He w T as only 
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six years old, and a weakly little chap at 
that. I have wondered many times since 
then how he lived through that night. 

After awhile it stopped raining, and 
lightened up so that we could see a little, 
but it was worse than the darkness. I did 
not dare to look at the water—it was enough 
to feel it. So I clung to little Benny, who 
had cried himself to sleep, and shut my 
eyes. Your father sat still, grasping the 
pole with both hands, but never speaking. 
The strangest thing was that we were not 
washed off. Ever}’ wave that came, I felt 
sure that we were gone; but the ice seemed 
to lift up with it, and though we were con¬ 
stantly drenched, we managed to keep our 
place. It seemed as if the night would 
never go. I tried to make believe I w as 
dreaming, and that I w as at home abed in 
my little room; and for a minute it would 
seem true. Then a wave would come, or 
little Benny would ciy out, and the dread¬ 
ful reality would come back to me. 

Morning came at last, and our courage 
rose with the sun. I stood up and took a 
survey, but there w’as a thick fog, and I 
could see neither land nor vessel. I knew 
they would send out boats from Yarmouth, 
and I had been praying that they might find 
us. Once I fancied I heard people calling, 
and I shouted and listened till I was com¬ 
pletely exhausted. Then I gave up and 
shrunk down again. What with the cold, 
and fright, and hunger, little Benny had 
fallen into a sort of stupor. I had tied one 
end of my w'oolen comforter round his 
waist, and the other to the pole to keep him 
from rolling off, for the w ater was growing 
rougher, and I w T as afraid I might let go of 
him. The fog thickened very fast, and at 
last w'e could hardly more than see the end 
of our raft. All at once your father started 
up and almost shouted: 

“ There’s a vessel coming! Hark! ” 

My heart beat so loud that at first I could 
hear nothing else. Then, a moment after, 
the creaking of blocks and the sound of 
voices came through the fog, seemingly 
within a few' yards. I never thought I 
could shout as loud as I did the next second. 


An answ'er came back so near that it almost 
startled me. They thought, we found after¬ 
wards, that they w ere running into another 
vessel. 

“ We ’re lost! ” I cried out. “ We are on 
a cake of ice—three boys! ” 

“Great heavens!” we heard the captain 
say. Then came the order: “Down with 
the boats!” 

They struck the water in nearly the same 
minute the order was given, and then we 
heard the stroke of oars. 

“ Where away? ” came the voice again. 

“Here!” we both shouted. 

A minute after wp saw the dark side of 
the boat as she broke through the fog and 
slid alongside the ice. * I shall never forget 
the astonishment of the men when they got 
sight of us, or their exclamations of wou- 
der and sympathy as they lifted us into the 
boat and pushed for the vessel, which was 
hardly a dozen lengths away. The captain 
w as a rough-looking sort of man, and I was 
a little afraid of him; but when he heard our 
story, the tears ran down his cheeks like rain. 

“ Go dow'n into the cabin and get some¬ 
thing to eat, and dry your clothes,” he said; 
and then turning to the mate, who had gone 
aft, he cried: “Put her away for Yar¬ 
mouth ! ” 

The owner was on board, and was stand¬ 
ing b y- 

“That won’t do,” said he. “The boys 
are safe, and you can send them back from 
Boston,” for it seems the vessel was bound 
to that port. 

The captain’s eyes flashed as he answered: 

“ You ’re the owner here, but I’m the 
captain. This schooner goes into Yarmouth 
harbor to-night if she sinks at the wharf. 
I ’ve got tw T o youngsters dow n on the Cape 
about the size of them boys, and I ’in goin’ 
to do just what I’d want anybody else to 
do if they could change places. ” 

“You know what the consequences will 
be.” 

“No, I don’t. And it wouldn't make 
any difference if I did. I’m able to take 
’em, and, moreover, I’m willin’. Head her 
no’th by east! ” 
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It would be taking up too much time to 
tell you how they all tried to make us com¬ 
fortable. We were put into bunks while 
our clothes were drying, having had a hearty 
meal first, and it wasn’t long before we 
were asleep. When I woke I found the 
captain standing by me. 

“ Jump up, my lad,” said he. “ You ’re 
almost home. We’re oft' the €ape now, 
and by five o’clock you will be in your 
father’s house. ” 

Your father and Benny were nearly 
dressed, and were wild with delight. 

“I’m going to see my mother! I’m go¬ 
ing to see my mother! ” Benny kept saying, 
as one of the sailors was buttoning his jacket 
and lacing up his shoes. 


Then we scrambled on deck. It seemed 
such a time getting from Bunker’s Island 
up to the channel. Long before we got to 
the w harf people had spied us through their 
glasses, and the w ord had spread. It seemed 
as if half the town was at the wharf, and 
you may be sure your grandmother and 
Benny’s mother were not in the rear. 

You can imagine the rest as well as I 
could tell it. It’s a part of the story I 
always skip. I will only say that Captain 
Crow’ell, w’ho brought us home, and who 
was discharged at Boston, was offered the 
command of one of the finest brigs that ever 
sailed out of Yarmouth, and went down in 
her in a storm off the West Indies, ten 
years afterwards. 


THE RIVALS. 


BY GERALD NORTH. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


He was n’t the boy to do a mean trick; you 
could tell that by his sunshiny face, and the 
great clear eyes that met you so frankly and 
fearlessly, not a bit as if he had any cause 
to be afraid something bad and treacherous 
would climb up and look out at the windows. 
Master and pupils, big and little, we all 
liked and trusted him, and he trusted him¬ 
self, too, and I in afraid that was partly the 
trouble. For no one need ever believe that 
he has beaten the old enemy so completely 
that he does not need any wntching, but 
you may just depend that when he strikes 
his flag at* one point he ’ll set it up at an¬ 
other. If you drive him away from the 
front door he’s sure to watch for a chance 
to sneak in at the back door, and if you bar 
him out there, he ’ll try to creep in at a w in. 
dow. So there’s nothing for it but to stand 
on your guard. But that is n’t telling you 
the story. 

The skating was uncommonly good that 
winter, and we young folks made the most 
of it, especially along towards the last when 
all the wise heads w ere talking about a thaw. 
Morning and evening, and all day long on 
Saturday, the ice was fairly swarming with 


boys and girls, and the best skaters among 
them all were Phil Lester and little Kit Hurd. 
I can tell you Kit was a beauty with her 
graceful little figure and her pretty ways, 
and then she just went over the ice like a 
“ bird.” All the boys were proud to skate 
with her, but Phil carried the day usually, 
and a pretty picture they made circling 
about the pond together. There w as only 
one boy who cared to interfere, and that 
w T as Bob Kean—“little brag” we fellows 
called him, because he was always saying 
“ takes me to do it. ” I ’ll not deny that he 
was a good skater, but he always wanted the 
best of everything, and that was why he 
tried so hard to keep Kit aw ay from Phil, 
that the boys were known as the rivals all 
over the village. Phil didn’t like it, but 
Bob did, and Kit—well, Kit cared for noth¬ 
ing but fun. That last Saturday—w r e all fell 
it would be the last, for a south wind was 
blowing, and every sign for a tliaw r —Phil 
was at the upper end of the pond and had 
just taken oft' one skate to fix a buckle when 
Bob Kean spied Kit coming to the ice. 

“There’s Kit,”,he shouted; “who gets 
the first turn to-day; ” and before Phil could 
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buckle his skate Bob was half way down the 
pond. Even then Phil would have beaten 
him, but a string of little girls came bobbing 
and slipping along exactly in front of him, 
and by the time he could steer around them 
Bob w as buckling on Kit’s skates, and Kit, 
eager for fun, chatting and laughing as mer¬ 
rily as ever. Bob was in high feather, and 
he taunted Phil in a way that stung, though 
he was ashamed to show it 

u Takes me to put on skates,” said Bob. 
“I don’t have to buckle mine twice of a 
morning.” 

Phil laughed a little uncomfortably, and 
picked up Kit’s other skate. He saw in a 
moment that a part of the leather was break¬ 
ing away, and he showed it to Kit, saying, 
“ Your skate is hardly strong enough to be 
safe.” 

“Oh, bother,” said Bob, snatching it 
away from him; “ nobody knows anything 
about skates but you. I dare say you think 
Kit had better go home.” 

“ Is n’t it really safe?” asked Kit; but the 
thought of giving up the skating filled her 
with dismay, and she was glad when Bob 
said, promptly, 

“ Safe enough; he’s only jealous.” 

A moment more and they were skimming 
aw ay, wnile Phil looked after and muttered 
angrily, 

“ I just wish it would break, to teach Bob 
Kean a lesson.” 

Phil didn’t stop to explain to himself 
what the lesson was, or to consider what 
might result from the teachings; but he 
struck off in another direction, and in the 
course of fifteen minutes quite got the better 
of the old enemy, and turned him out neck 
and heels. Coming back around the curve, 
ready to meet his rival with a smile, he saw 
the skaters gathered in confusion about the 
centre of the pond. Before he reached them 
the crowd separated, and a man turned to¬ 
wards the shore, carrying in his arms Kitty 
Hurd. Poor little Kit; her rosy face was 
white, her merry eyes closed, and all her 
red-brown hair rippled down over the shag¬ 
gy sleeve of the man’s coat. Bob followed, 


pale as death from fright and mortification, 
for, sure enough, the strap had given way, 
the skate had turned, and Kit had fallen 
headlong, dragging Bob after her. Cries of 
“stupid! clumsy fellow!” had greeted the 
disaster, and when .Kit, after a vain attempt 
to get up, had fainted away with the pain 
from her sprained ankle, Bob neither knew 
nor cared w hat became of him, but fairly 
trembled when Phil’s accusing face bore 
down upon him. 

“ It was n’t Bob’s fault; the strap was half 
torn off,” explained Phil, as he hastily took 
off his own skates, and followed towards the 
shore. 

“ That was good of you, Phil,” said Bob, 
remorsefully; “ but I knew it was tom, and 
you warned me, only I did n’t really think 
it would break.” 

“ Never mind,” said Phil, savagely; “ you 
did n’t say you wished it would break, did 
you?” 

“ Why, no; of course not,” said Bop, won- 
deringly. “What”— 

“Well, then, I did,” said Phil, “and 
meant it, too, for a minute—only for a 
minute.” 

Just then Kit’s head came up from the 
shaggy ami, and she said bravely, 

“ Oh, Andy, you need n’t cany me, I’m 
not much hurt, I guess; ” but she turned 
pale again w ith pain, and Andy said, gruffly, 

“There, there; never you mind, Miss, 
you aint no heftier nor a chippin’ bird, and 
I’m jist proud tohev the kern in’ of ye.” 

Kit’s ankle wasn’t so bad after all, but 
that she was hobbling around in a couple of 
weeks, so there was no call for such awful 
remorse as you sometimes read about; but 
that tumble was a good thing as well as a 
bad one. Bob Kean fairly lost his nick¬ 
name, for it seemed as if all the brag was 
taken out of him, and nobody heard him 
say “ takes me to do anything ,” at least not 
while Kit’s ankle w r as lame. 

As for Phil he was just the same—every¬ 
body’s model and hero. But I think he had 
his lesson too, and felt more like a soldier 
on guard than a conqueror off duty. 
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’SWASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 


We had a late dinner that day, because 
papa had been on tlie hill chopping and did 
not hear the bell. Just as I passed the sec¬ 
ond cup of coffee to him my ears were sa¬ 
luted with a mingled shouting of many 
voices, some of them imitating the baying of 
hounds, some the hoarse bark of the mastiff, 
and some the little ringing, sharp bark of the 
terrier. When I opened the door to look 
out and see whence it came, I saw’ all the 
boys of the district school running across our 
hill-orchard, w hile a few’ rods in advance of 
them w r as Lovey Hamden, the biggest boy 
in school, running with great leaps that 
were anything but natural to a boy of his 
size. He had a band tied round his head, 
and something sticking in it to represent tw o 
pointed grey ears. A handkerchief, made 
into a long twist, w’as fastened into his panta¬ 
loons to represent a tail, and they all looked 
so funny that I laughed loud and long. 

Little Dicky Hartley was the hindmost, 
and I hailed him with: “What in the 
world, Dick, does this mean? have all you 
boys got St Vitus* dance, or are you crazy?” 

His fat little cheeks were puffed out as 
though they had been stung and were badly 
swollen, and the sweat ran in streaks down 
the sides of his face. 

“ ’Swashington’s birthday!” he lisped out, 
as he stared at me with surprise at my ignor¬ 
ance. 

“Well, I know’ it is, but what of that? 
You poor little toad, you can’t keep up with 
those big barking fellow’s; had n’t you better 
come in and stay with me till the boys come 
back?” . 

“Oh, w’e’re playing fox and hounds. 
Lovey Hamden he ’s the big fox and we boys 
are the dogs, and w’e have to bark and run,and 
be real dogs; hip! hip!” and he kicked up 
his heels in the air, but he was so stubby 
they did n’t fly up higher than his boot tops. 
“ Oh, I must go! ” and he set up a bark as 
fine as the fine string of a fiddle—a little, 
squeaky “ki-ki! ki-ki!” and took after the 
boys. 


The fox ran up the steep hillside, whisk¬ 
ing his tail, and flapping his ears, and dart¬ 
ing behind trees, and acting just as foxy as 
any boy w ho w as not a fox could act. 

As Dicky essayed to climb the fence, with 
stakes and riders, he tumbled over like a 
little top-heavy ball of a chicken, and lay 
there in the snow r screaming lustily. 

Father went out and urged him to come 
to the house, but he looked longingly over 
towards the wooded hillsides, all alive with 
boys, and their deep baying tempted him 
onward, but I w’ent out, and together we 
coaxed him to come in and wait until the 
boys returned. 

At last he consented. I gave him a bowl 
of bread and milk, and he soon grew quite 
chatty. 

“ I like ’Sw’ashington’s birthday, ’cause 
the teacher lets us have tw o hours of noon, 
and w’e get to play fox and hounds.” 

“ Do you know' who Washington w as, 
dear?” I said. 

“Yes ma’m; he was the first man; ” and 
here he looked dow’n, not quite sure that he 
was correct. I peeped out slyly, enjoying 
his discomfiture. He drew his brows and 
tw’itched his lips, and let the spoon rest in 
his mouth a while, then he tipped the handle 
up against his nose and said, slow ly: “ Did 
you see Lovey’s tail and his funny ears when 
he went loping through your orchard?” 

“ Yes; but w’ho did you say Washington 
was?” 

“ Wy—wy—lie was the first man.” 

“ Do you know who Adam was? ” 

“Oh, Adam was the first man. I knew 
Adam was all the time, I did,” said he. 
brightening up, “ and ’Swashington was the 
next man.” 

He sat still a minute, looking into the bot¬ 
tom of the bowl, and then he called out: 
“ Adam w as the first man in this world— 
the first one ever made, and ’Swashington 
was the first—first ”— I pitied the child, and 
suggested the word president. 

“ ’Swashington was the first President of 
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the ’Nited States,” he hailed out in an ex¬ 
cited way, throwing his spoon across the 
kitchen. f 

“ Yes, that’s right,”I said; “but don’t 
throw your spoon that way; try and keep 
cool. And now tell me what you know 
about W ashiugton. ” 

“Oh, you'd ought to have been at school 
to-day, and you would have found out for 
yourself all about him. He was a bully little 
boy, for he never told a lie—he could n’t bear 
to lie—’spect he’d held still and had every 
toe pulled off his feet ’fore he’d told a whit 
of a lie. Oh, when the teacher told us about 
him and said he wanted we should be good 
and honest like him, and love our mothers, 
and stick to ’em, and that this was his birth¬ 
day, and that w r e might have a great long 
noon, and for us never to forget the Twenty- 
second of February, we just w ent out doors 
and cheered, and cheered, and said ‘ hurrah 
for ’Swashington; hurrah for ’Swashington !* 
Oh, I do wish I could have been the fox, 
and got to run and jump like Lovey did, on 
’Swashington’s birthday, it’s such good fun; 
but may be I will be big and long-legged, and 
tall like Lovey, some day; and then look out 
for me, Auntie.” 

I told the cnild all I could think of about 
Washington—what a good boy he was ; how 
honest and truthful, and how nobly he stood 
up for the right; how modest he was—never 
thrusting himself forward, eager for praise 
and honor; bow regular he was in his habits 
of eating, and sleeping, and cleanliness; and 
now much he esteemed men and boys of up- 
ngntness and integrity of character. I did 
not forget to tell him how tenderly he loved 
and revered his mother, and how rigidly he 
observed all the rules of conduct laid down 
by her. And, lastly, I told him how Wash¬ 
ington went off by himself to pray to the 
Fatner for counsel and guidance when his 
way seemed hedged in, and the clouds of 
adversity gathered darkly above him. Then 
he showed how infinitely he trusted One, in 
whom to repose trust is to stand upon a rock 
that storms cannot shake or floods under¬ 
mine. 


Dicky crept closer and closer to me, and 
never took his gaze off my face; and he was 
so interested that he hardly winked his pret¬ 
ty eyes. 

When I w ? as done talking he laid both liis 
fat brown hands in mine, and leaning his 
head against my bosom said: “Sure’s I 
live I mean I ’ll be just like ’Swashington. 
I ’ll—I ’ll”— 

Just then we heard the baying of the boy- 
hounds, and the gruff barkiug of the boy- 
mastifls, and the squeaky yelps of the little 
boy-terriers, and Dicky’s enthusiasm fired 
up and he started off as hard as he could run, 
without his hat. 

I called liim, and ran to meet him with it, 
and by that time he was barking as merrily 
as any real little live dog. 

Lovey flopped his earn, and swung his 
tail, and leaped over stones and blocks, and 
the boys were after him as hard as they could 
run. 

It was a funny way of celebrating the 
birthday of the Father of his Country. But 
as I turned to go into the house I said to 
father, who stood with his hand above his 
eyes watching the capers they cut: “ After 
all it is a good thing to fix the remembrance 
of this day in the minds of these growing 
boys—they will never forget it now—and 
even those little chubs will always remember 
the Twenty-second of February, and their 
hearts will feel a glow and a warmth when¬ 
ever it recurs.” 

“It is a thousand times a better way of 
celebrating it,” papa said, “ than are those 
large, grand parties where they carouse all 
night, and drink wine and indulge in dances 
of questionable morality—where children 
are thrown into temptation and w’here wick¬ 
edness lurks in its most delusive form. For 
my part I think the teacher did a very kind 
and wise thing in givingthe scholars a long 
nooning, and telling them w hy it was, and 
that he hoped they wrould celebrate the day 
in any way that suggested itself. Still, I 
should n’t wonder if some of those impromp¬ 
tu dogs would feel very sore, and stiffs and 
tired to-morrow morning.” 
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BY MARY B. WILLARD. 


I believe boys are all born inventors. 
More than this, I believe all the inventions 
in the world are the work of boys, or of 
men with boys’ hearts in them. And yet 
some people call boys lazy. My view of 
the case is that they have this natural econ¬ 
omy about them—they never use muscle 
when brain will do as well; but I don’t 
call that laziness, do you? 

Grandmother rolls up her eyes when I 
talk in this way, and says she’d like to see 
boys put through as they were in her time. 
But what I am going to tell you will prove 
to grandmother, and you too, that boys were 
boys, not only in her time, but a couple of 
hundred years ago. 

It is the story of a boy inventor, and be¬ 
gins, as all stories do, with — 44 Once upon a 
time,” and that time was one hundred and 
fifty years ago. It was before the first 
Fourth of July; l>efore the battle of Bunker 
Hill; before Ben. Franklin and James 
Watt, Napoleon Bonaparte and John Wes¬ 
ley. 

It was when the steam engine was first 
put together, in a most clumsy, awkward 
fashion, and would no more run itself than 
your father’s lumber w agon will now. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it w r as a great improvement on 
horse power, and was used a great deal in 
coal mines and cotton mills. It lacked just 
one thing: it was not self-acting. There 
were two valves which would not open and 
shut of themselves; so every day a boy had 
to stand beside the engine, opening and 
closing these valves, which are like the 
covers to a box, or else the thing would n’t 
go at all. 

One day a little boy named Humphrey 
Potter was on duty at an engine in a large 
cotton mill in Lancashire. I have no doubt 
it was a bright October day, and it was in 
England, where they play base ball, cricket, 
and tennis, and make a business of it, as 
you who have read the “Torn Brown” 
books know. 


I imagine it was Saturday afternoon, too, 
and the hallooing of the other boys at play 
nearly drove poor Humphrey wild. All day 
long he had been standing there at that stupid 
work, and there w T ould be only a very few 
pennies to show for it all when night came. 
So when the boys called out, as I’ve no 
doubt they did: “Come along, Humphrey, 
let the old machine go,” the poor little fel¬ 
low set his wits to work for him, and triecj 
to plan some way of doing his work and 
playing ball too. Now, if I were putting 
in a moral every little ways, I should ask 
you to notice that he did n’t once think of 
leaving his w'ork undone, in order to get to 
play; that he didn’t say, 44 Dry up, can’t 
ye?” or ask, like Anna Dickenson, “Why 
was I born?” 

Bravely and cheerily the little hero whis- 
tled away, muscle and brain both hard at 
work. He had noticed a great many times 
that the opening and shutting of the valves 
corresponded to the movements of the beam 
above him; that each time the beam rose 
and fell these little lids must be opened and 
closed; but never before had he seen in this 
any chance for a game of cricket. Just 
now r a bright thought struck him. 

“Ha! ha! I’ll fix the old machine,” 
said he. “ I ’ll rig a 4 scoggan’,” and dow n 
he went into his pockets for some twine, for 
boys carried twine in their pockets hundreds 
of years ago. 

It w r as n’t long before he had tackled the 
valves to the beam, so that each time it 
moved up or dowm it opened one valve and 
shut the other. Off he scampered to the 
play-ground, and the great cotton mill and 
all the people in it never knew the differ¬ 
ence. Poor Humphrey felt the difference, 
however, the next day, when his invention 
was discovered, for in “outwitting the old 
machine ” he had outwitted himself. The 
tackle of string worked so well that there 
was no more work for him—no more pen¬ 
nies at the end of the w’eek. But this was n’t 
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the worst of it, according to my thinking. 
After several years a man named Henry 
Bcigliton put iron rods in place of the 
strings, and to this day it is called Beigh- 
ton's invention. I expect in the millenium 
some great man will re-write history, and 
little Humphrey Potter will get his honest 
dues. 

A few years after Humphrey’s exploit, 
another boy, somewhat older, invented the 
stocking loom. It seems that as late as 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, people w f ore stock¬ 
ings made of cloth. Somebody brought 
the queen a pair of knit silk stockings from 
8pain, and she declared she would never 
wear cloth stockings again. So everybody 
began to knit—even the young ladies and 
girls. There was a young student in col¬ 
lege about that time, who was very much in 
love with one of these young girls. But 
whether she loved him in return, he could 
not tell, for when he went to see her she 
was always bending over her knitting, and 
paid little or no attention to him. 

He set himself at work to outwit the knit¬ 
ting, and invented a machine which would 
manufacture stockings with very little atten¬ 
tion from anybody. But beyond winning 
his wife, the invention did him no good. 
The people in England persecuted him for 
it, because it threw so many pairs of hands 
out of employment. By and by the King 
of France sent for him to come there and 
start a large manufactory; but soon after 
tlie good king was murdered, and he lost 
his protector. After a struggle with pov¬ 
erty and persecution, he died there in 
France. 

In an old book in London there is this 
writing, which will give you his name: “ In 
the year 1589, the ingenious William Lee 
devised this profitable art for stockings (but 
being despised w ent to France), yet of iron 
to himself, but to us and others of gold, in 
memory of whom this is here painted.” 

If it were not so long a story, I should 
like to 1 tell you of John Flaxman, the boy 
sculptor and designer, an inventor who 
fared far better than either Humphrey Pot¬ 
ter or William Lee. 


THE LITTLE CORPO RAL. 

An Original Magazine for BOYS and GIRLS, and 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG HEARTS. 

Emily Huntington Miller, Editor. 
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BACKING. 

Backing In. —You remember the story 
in your Latin Reader of the man who stole 
a drove of oxen, and pulled them into a 
cave by their tails, so that their tracks should 
seem to lead the other way; but their low¬ 
ing exposed tlie trick and brought vengeance 
upon the thief. Now, w r e know men who 
think that they are deceiving society by 
facing one way and going the other. They 
take great pains to make their tracks point 
towards virtue and honesty, while they are 
really backing into vice and rascality. We 
know children w ho are continually backing 
into all sorts of mischief, and yet contrive 
to make their tracks look all right to their 
parents. But the trick is sure to come out 
at last, and to bring its authors to grief. 
There are, to be sure, rare occasions w hen 
backing in is just the thing. A farmer often 
backs his oxen into the bam for a load, be 
cause it is easier to back an empty cart than 
to back a ton of hay. We have some mer¬ 
chants here in Chicago, who, whatever 
transaction they go into, always contrive to 
back in in such a w’ay as to keep their heads 
towards the door. We have others who 
always plunge into a matter head-forenufet, 
till they gpt such a load to carry that they 
cannot back at all. Perhaps you can think 
of boys who-get themselves into all sorts of 
tight places, with a bigger load than they 
can manage, because they never learned the 
art of backing in. 

Backing Out. —This is a sort of backing 
which is exceedingly unpopular, being re¬ 
garded as a species of cowardice and mean¬ 
ness. ’Squire Mullen accused ’Squire Bur¬ 
dock of backing out of his bargain about 
that chestnut colt Tom Peters called Pete 
Thomas a sneak for backing out of his 
agreement to go skating with him on Sat- 
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urday. The Hercules base ball club turns 
up its nine noses at the Vulcans for backing 
out of the game for the pewter ball. 

Now, we are not going to recommend the 
breaking of promises or engagements, as a 
rule; but we do waut to say a word or two 
in favor of the natural and inalienable right 
of backing out. When you get stuck in the 
mud, don't wade in deeper; back out. 
When you get into the wrong road, do n't 
try to go out through the farther end; back 
out When you have made a mistake, 
do n’t stick to it just out of pride;.back out. 
When you become involved in a silly quar¬ 
rel, and think it necessary to fight it through, 
back out. When you have committed your- 
self to an affair that proves to be dishonor¬ 
able, the sooner you drop it the better; back 
out. When you have promised to do a 
wicked thing, you have no right to keep 
your word; back out. 

Backing Down. —Some people think 
that this is the same as backing out, but it 
is easy enough to see the difference. Back¬ 
ing out may be creditable or discreditable 
according to what you back out from. 
Backing down is always discreditable. It 
always implies that the backer Inis descend¬ 
ed from a higher position to a lower. Mr. 
Wilkins got into difficulty with Mr. Jenkins, 
and vowed to have revenge. He knew that 
he was in the wrong, and he might have 
backed out honorably; but he went to law*, 
got beaten, and in the end had to back 
(lotcrt. Great Bill Slocum boasted to his 
school-mates that he proposed to give little 
Mr. Stepquick, the teacher, a thrashing. 
He tried it, and—backed down, a wiser, 
sadder, and to some extent redder, young 
man. Col. Oklscrip, under the influence of 
the sermon, surprised everybody by sub¬ 
scribing a hundred dollars toward the new 
meeting-house; but afterwards, as every¬ 
body expected, pleaded poverty, and backed 
down. When Charlie Ledeasy went to the 
city, he promised his mother not to smoke; 
but “all the fellows smoked,” and he backed 
down. Boys and girls, never back down. 
When you are wrong, back out; but when 
you arc right, and know you arc right, stick 


to it in spite of everything; never back¬ 
down. 

Backing Up.—T his ought to mean just 
the opposite of backing down, and it very 
often does. You hear it said of a certain 
man; “lie talks well, but he can’t back it 
up,” meaning that he promises more than 
he can perform. Y"ou hear it said of an¬ 
other: “He don’t brag, but whatever he 
says, he ’ll back it up,” meaning that he will 
do just as he agreed. “ So John has signed 
the pledge?” Yes; and he ’ll back it up, 
too.” “Harry has made a profession of 
religion.” “Has he? Then you’ll see he’ll 
back it up.” 

But there is another sort of backing up 
which we want to speak of to parents more 
particularly. There is a kind of backing 
up which you need to do. We do n't mean 
backing up your own promises to the chil¬ 
dren, but backing up the children them¬ 
selves. It is often said of a business man, 
an author, or a politician, “ He is not very 
capable himself, but he has good backers.” 
That is, he has friends abler than himself, 
financially or otherwise, who put their 
strength behind his weak enterprise, and so 
back him up. Now, there is nobody in the 
world who needs more backing up than 
your children; and there is nobody who can 
back them up so well as you. When Rob¬ 
ert says, ‘ * I mean to turn over a new leaf, 
and get up an hour before breakfast every 
day,” do n’t say, “ That \s old. I ’ve heard 
that about once a week for the last year or 
two,” but sav, “That's a good resolution, 
Robert. Stick to it, and we ’ll see what we 
can do to make that hour the pleasantest 
one in the day.” When little May musters 
up courage to whisper, “I’m trying to be & 
Christian,” don’t look the other way and 
say, “ Well, well, we ’ll see how long it will 
last;” but just put your arms around her, 
and look right into her eyes, and say, “ God 
bless you, dear May I I’m trying to be one 
too, and we’ll help each other all we can.” 

In a word, if you do n’t want the children 
to back into mischief, or to have occasion 
to back out of wrong positions, or to back 
down from right ones, then back them up. 
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How many letters this time, little folks? Prudy 
has been counting them, and finds just one hundred 
and fifty-four , out of which she must choose about 
a dozen for the February Pocket, and disappoint 
the other hundred and forty-two dear little writers. 
Now isn't that a hard case? 

Adrian. 

44 Dear Prudy: I was quite overjoyed to see the 
Corporal once more. I am eleven, and have taken 
the Corporal five years, and tell mamma that we 
•could not keep house without it. 1 have been 
thinking about writing to you a long time, and now 
that you huve had such a large hole burnt in your 
pocket, and lost so many letters, perhaps you will 
be glad to hear from me, and be sure to put this in. 
1 have two sisters and a brother. Willie is five, and 
he might be drummer-boy in the Corporal’s army, 
for he has worn out one drum and he is always 
‘nib-n-dub-dub-ing’ everything he comes to. I will 
send you a list of the things mamma found in his 
pocket one morning, and you can put them in your 
pocket, if yon have a mind to: Two jack-knives, 
one pocket-comb, one fan-handle, one umbrella- 
handle, one ivory ring, one rubber eraser, part of 
door-latch, one screw, one brass thimble, four mar¬ 
bles. four pennies, three twelve-penny nails, one 
very dirty handkerchief. Weight of articles, three- 
fourths of a pound. Now, will you put Mrs. Miller's 
picture in the Corporal, please? I send my sub¬ 
scription for next year, and am going to try to raise 
a club. We all send love. Maud Weaver.” 

Barre, Maes. 

" Dear Prudy: You and your co-workers touch, 
all hearts all the way down from age to infancy. To 
show what tender ones you reach, I must tell you 
about our Amy Lee. She is two years old, only, 
bat she is passionately fond of the Corporal, and 
goes into ecstasies at sight of his cover fresh from 
the post-oftice. ‘Give me Tot'pal /’ she exclaims 
when nothiug else will satisfy. ‘ Show me Pudy's 
rolUt. r is a freciuent request. Mr. Nast’s picture 
charmed her, and she entered into the spirit of it, 
for she almost wore out the page with handling, 
and would throw’up her bauds many times a day 
and hurrah for the Corporal, as the children in the 
picture were doing, at his heroic rally after the fire. 
One day she surprised her papa, w r ho sometimes has 
the happiness to appear in the Corporal's columns 
as a writer, by opening the pages and asking , 4 Papa, 
which did you w'ite?’ Her papa does n’t mind say¬ 
ing that ‘ Sing, Birdie,’ which Prudy lias probably 
seen in the May number, was written for this little 
one, and is often sung to her by her request. 
She has picked up nearly all the words of it, and 
repeats them beautifully. She likes a slate and 
pencil, too, and dotes on the one who 4 makes a 
wabbit' for her. She has a baby-brother here, and 
two more with the angels. We all love Prudy and 
the Corporal right through from cover to cover. 

44 Your sincere friend, D. D. H.” 

Afton, Iowa. 

“Dear Mr. Cotpotal: I am a little boy eleven 


years old. I have no sister or brother, now. I had 
the best and sweetest little brother in the world, but 
God took him to be an angel last February. He 
was three years and a half old, and he used to love 
to hear me read about little Davey Phillips. He 
would say, ‘read more about little Davey.’ Hie 
name was James Willie Barber. I wish Aunt 
Prudy would put this letter in her pocket.” 

PottsrilU , Pa. 

44 Dtar Prudy: I am sorry that the Corporal 
house was burnt down, but 1 am still glad that the 
Corporal is coming next month, for I miss it very 
much, and so do all the others that have subscribed 
in my club. I will now tell you about our New¬ 
foundland dog. He will sit in a chair and drink tea 
out of a saucer, and he will eat oil' of a fork and 
let kittieplay with him. Will you please put this 
in your pocket? From your affectionate friend, 

44 Robbie.” 


44 Edensburqk, Pa. I send you one dollar and a 
half for the Corporal, which I earned by a sheep. 
I was helping a neighbor take home some sheep, 
and there was a small one and he told me I might 
have it for one dollar, and I kept it two months and 
sold it for tw’o dollars.” 


Decatur , Ills. 

"Dear Little Corporal: I would rather sjiend my 
money for the Corporal than any other way. I am 
twelve vears of age; I earned my money by raising 
and selling chickens. This is the first time I have 
ever written to you. I W’as very sorry when I found 
the Corporal office was burned. Direct to 

44 E. R. Moffett.” 

Edwardsville. 

44 Dear Prudy: I wanted to write you just after 
the great fire, but mamma was busy hunting up and 
mending clothes to be sent quickly to the sullcrers, 
so I could not get anybody to help me; for, dear 
Prudy, you must know this is my first letter. You 
do n’t know how sorry I felt when I heard of the 
burning of the Little Corporal office, for we have 
been taking the paper since 1808, and it seemed like 
losing a little friend; and oh! how glad I was when 
I saw the little November number. I have put it 
away in mamma’s treasure-box, and expect to show 
it some day to my little boys. I will have to wait a 
good while, won’t I ? for I am only nine years old. 
I do n’t believe there is a hole in your pocket for 
this to drop out. Here is $1.50 for 1872, and I made 
every cent. Your Little Friend.” 

Doionington. 

44 Dear Prudy: I was dreadfully sorry when I came 
home from school and heard that Chicago was in 
ruins. I trembled for the fate of my liclovcd Little 
Corporal. My little sister cried, and said that if 
Prudy had no home, to come and live with her; and 
she jumped for joy when the November supplement 
came. Is Tommy Bancroft yonr little boy? I wish 
you would put this in your pocket, but Bign It 

44 Kittie L.” 
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Memominee. 

"Dear Little Corporal: I am m glad that the 
Little Corporal is to be published again, for we 
all love it. I know something of the horrors of that 
terrible night, for the fire was all around us. We 
live only seven miles from Peshtigo, and Mene- 
kaune is only a mile from us. My pa had a large 
mill and all the houses belonging to a mill burned. 
The people saved themselves by remaining in the 
mill-poim all night. We also had a farm mimed 
over; and my oldest brother waB in a camp getting 
out cedar posts, but saved himself by fleeing with 
part of his men to the bay shore. The rest of the 
men remained where they were, but they were 
obliged to dig a hole in the ground and get into it. 
Rabbits ran into the hole with them, and they 
could hear the jwor deer bleat when the fire struck 
them. But my letter is too long to be interesting, 
so I will close, with my best wishes for the future 
success of the Little Corporal. 

" Yours truly, Mattib M. Ingalls .” 


Iowa Falla, Hardin Co , Iowa. 

“I earned this money and fifteen cents more to 
pay for the post oflice order and postage, by wash¬ 
ing dishes. I am a little girl nine years old, and 
have not yet learned to write, but print all that I 
have to write in school, just as I have done this.” 


" Brownstown , Ind. My little boy Charlie earned 
his money by carrying coni—dirty work, but he 
says he does not care, it was honeatly earned.” 


Ronte, N. Y. I earned my money by selling 
some old iron that my father gave me. 


“Como. III*. Dear Pt vdy: I am six years old. 
and have saved money enough to pay for the Cor¬ 
poral by selling old iron and taking some from 
my savings bank. Yours truly, 

“ Bertie M. Sayers. 

(By his father.)” 


“Dear Prudy: You don't know how sorry we 
were when we found that the Corporal was really 
burnt out. I can't bear to think of the pictures of 
‘‘Prudy.” 14 Red Riding-Hood.” and that beautiful 
little "Watching the Bluebirds,” burning up in 
that awful Are. We went down to see the ruins, 
but we tried in vain to place the Corporal oflice. 
There were such heaps of brick that it was simply 
impossible. It's a comfort to know that the Cor¬ 
poral will re\ive after his terrible Fcorching. and 
come to us as usual. Why. Prudy, we should n’t 
knowhow to keep house'without the Corporal! 
We have taken it since the verv first number. It*s 
time to get ready for school. (Hood bye. 

” Yours affectionately, * Belle.” 


Wilmington. 

“Mr Miller—Dear Sir: I am very glad that the 
Little Corporal still lives. I felt as if I had lost 
a dear friend when I heard that the Corporal 
buildings w f ere burned; and I am sure it would seem 
very ungrateful in those who have been the Corpo¬ 
ral's friends in prosperity to forsake him now. I 
am glad to find tnat tne Corporal has a leader who 
is not easily discouraged, and I hope all his young 
friends will be true ones, and give you help and 
encouragement.” 


“Dear Prudy: I am a boy ten years old, and live 
on a farm in Michigan. We had a lire here, but 1 
guess not so big as they had in Chicago. I hope 
that if your pocket burned up, you w ill get a bigger 


one. I raised potatoes to get my money for the 
Corporal. I hope you will put this in your pocket. 

- Willie Marble.* 


Rochelle , III*. 

"Dear Prudy: I felt very sorry when mother 
told me, after the Chicago lire, that the Little 
Corporal might never come again; and therefore I 
was so glad to receive the November number that I 
danced about like a crazy girl, I was so full of joy. 
I have sent tw T o subscriptions, and will try to get 
two more, pood-bye. 

•* From your little friend, 
v "Ellen W. Carey.” 


Doran. Mitchell Co. Iowa. 

“Thar Little CojjxnxU: We were all so glad to 
see you once more. When the news came that 
every publishing house in Chicago was burned, 
some one said 4 then the Corporal is gone.’ Bertie 
hurst out crying, and grandma told him it was not 
near so much loss to him as to the Corporal. ‘I 
don't care for that, but I am afraid Mr. Sewell and 
Mrs. Miller are burned npf* When he found out 
they were safe, he was comforted.” 


.1 rue*. jutru. 

"Dear Mr*. Miller: Find enclosed the ‘dollar 
and dimes* for the Little Corporal. We too are 
glad, away off here, that our Corporal is not dead. 
But the closing of this year again has disappointed 
one little girl I know, that she could not raise a club 
for her Corporal. Wrapped in a piece of paper 
by itself is‘ir» cents that another little girl gives her 
brother and sister to help make up $1.50. out says, 
• Tell Pnulv T send it to help the Corporal.* and 
Thco wants Prmly to know’ she is sick, too.” 


Little Sandu*ky. 

“ Deal Prudy: We took The Little Corporal 
two years ago Last year we did not take it; had 
bad luck in our business: but think we cannot do 
without it any longer. Our little girl has read the 
old ones so much. I want to see some new ones, 
thinking there is no better for little children. By 
the by, w e all are little w hen The Little Corporal 
makes its appearance, if none read them but chil¬ 
dren.-!!. YV. J.” 


t WtUf*. 

"Dear Prudy: I think The Little Corporal 
must have been verv brave, to withstand the gi^at 
Are of Chicago. I have taken it for two >ears, and 
each vear like it better. I am 11 years old. and my 
home is on the banks of the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers—at the junction where they meet. Our city 
is quite large, and a great manufacturing one. Al¬ 
most everything is made, from pins and axes to cot¬ 
ton cloth.* from which calicoes are made. How is 
Tommie Bancroft? Why don’t yon write some 
more stories about him? I think they are splendid. 

"Mary Laura Silliran.” 


Donat/iac, Mich. , 

" Dear Corjtoral: I am a little boy nine years old, 
full of fun; but 1 like to read, too, and think there 
never was a letter story than ‘Summer Days at 
Kirkwood.’ I am so glad that you lived through 
the fire, but we have not seen you for a long time. 
Father sent a dollar and a half in November; and 
for two weeks I have been looking for you Now I 
am sick all the time, and can’t play like other boys, 
and need vow to comfort me. Please let me know 
why you do n't come. Your friend. 

"Fred Colby.' 
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Private 


KEEP IT AWAY FROM >IE. 

This, as it is frequently played, is quite an 
exciting game. Let half a dozen or more— 
the more the merrier—gather around a 
table. Now take a piece of clean raw cot¬ 
ton, which you must pick open until the air 
will bear it up easily. Then make a mark 
of some kind in the centre of the table, and 
let some one start the cotton by blowing it 
up and across the table. As it falls the play 
is to not allow’ it to come down on your side 
of the mark in centre of the table. Every 
one adopts the motto “ keep it aw r ay from 
me,” and this gives the name to the play. If 
it shall fall to the table let the one nearest to 
whom it falls pay a forfeit and start it going 

again. - 

Dear Private Queer.—I want to tell 
you about my little sister’s rhyme. We 
w’ere playing “cap verses.” There was an 
open, unfurnished cellar under our house 
w’here just then a lot of cats were squalling 
at a fearful rate. When it came my sister’s 
turn to furnish a verse, which should begin 
with “F,” she could not think of any, so 
she quickly said, 

“ Far down in the cellar 
How r the cats do bellar ,” [meaning bellow’.] 
Of course we all laughed, and thought she 
was very funny. 

No. 3—CHARADE. 

My first a certain number is 
In Holy Scripture eminent 
My next a good example gives 
Oi industry and mild content 
My last an epithet more small. 

My whole describes an unused hall. 

Aunt Ottie< 

No. 4—CHARADE. 

First I’m secret, hidden, close, and not 
Beheld in high or public lot. 

Second. I’m o4d, eccentric, quaint to trace, 
And stand in the possessive case. 


Third. I’m strapped and stout, designed 
for pack, 

And suit a broad and brawny back. 
Whole. I’m puzzling, piquant, witty, wise, 
And welcome to my readers’ eyes. 

I). D. H 

No. 5—CHARADE. 

I am composed of tw’o syllables. My first- 
may be found in half a minute by going 
backwards; my second is a greater favorite 
with teachers than with scholars; and my 
whole founded the great city of Babylon, 
2230 years before Christ. F. It. F. 

No. 6—CHARADE. 

A bud reversed will give the name of a 
town in Hungary, famous for its beautiful 
edifices and splendid baths. F. It. F 

No. 7—CONUNDRUM. 

Why was Queen Victoria’s daughter, 

Louise, pearl of purest water, 

Like a character unpensioned 

In “the house that Jack built” mentioned? 

Aunt Ottie. 

No. 8—WORD SQUARE. 

1. Name of two German authors, brothers. 

2. Hero of one of Shakspeare’s plays. 

3. Best character in Johnson's Rasselas. 
Fourth word an odd surname displays. 

Fifth an Arabian sea poll town. 

A live word square I've uow put down. 

Aunt Ottie. 

No. 9—WORD SQUARE. 

1. Something dangerous to handle. 

2. Something handled by housewives. 

3. Something frozen in winter. 

4. Something good for winter use. 

Edward S. Binges*. 

No. 10—WORD SQUARE. 

1. To w alk. 3. A girl’s name. 

2. To relate. 4. To devise. 

Edward 8. Bui'gess. 

No. 11—THE UNDAUNTED. 

I am robed like a queen in the mouth of May, 
Sweet tiowers are in my hair; 
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In autumn my clothes are all taken away, 
And in winter I go bare. 

But strip me in winter as much as you will, 
Or robe me in month of May, 

Though shiv’ring in snow-storms, I am not 
chill. 

But coolest when dressed most gay. 

A. V. M'L. 

FIND TH^S WORDS OF WHICH THESE 
ARE DEFINITIONS: 

Positives. Comparatives. 

Oriental. A Feast. 

An Insect. A Beverage. 

A Water Bird. Pertaining to the Moon. 

JSkene. 

TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY 
IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

The fearful fire was raging, and Mrs. C— 
and her three children," Minnie, Frankie, 
and baby Charlie, had barely time to escape. 
But Frankie was hardly inore than a baby 
himself, and his weak limbs soon gave out. 
After a hasty consultation, it was decided 
that Mrs. C— should cany Frankie and 
Minnie should carry the baby, and keep as 
close together as possible. But the crowd 
was hurrying them on, and they had all 
they could do to keep from being trodden 
under foot. When Minnie looked up she 


could see nothing of her mother and Frankie. 
Fortunately, she got out of the crowd, aud 
hardly knowing w'hat she did, sat baby on 
the walk near some goods that had been 
rescued from the flames, and started off, 
hoping to find her mother, Cliarlic, find¬ 
ing himself alone, began to cry; but soon 
started on his hands aud knees to see what 
he could find, when a policeman seeing him 
with no one to care for him, picked the lit¬ 
tle fellow up and carried him to a church 
which had been opened to house the people 
whose homes were burned, where he was 
kindly cared for. Mrs. C— and Frankie 
got into the church, also, never thinking of 
finding baby there, whom she had given up 
for lost; and great was her joy on beholding 
her baby boy sitting in a pew sucking his 
thumb as complacently as could be. In 
the meantime where was Minnie? Mrs. 
C—, not content with leaving the others be¬ 
hind, took them both and sallied out to find 
the missing one; but she had gone but a 
little way when she saw her seated on an 
express wagon. The man stopped his horse, 
Minnie got down, and they were united once 
more. The poor woman’s heart was so full 
that she kneeled down, and there, on the 
cold (lavement by a lamp-post, thanked God 
that although her worldly goods were burned 
her children were yet spared to her. 

Hairy Pearsall. 


PICTURE STORY No. 2.—TWO WAYS TO CATCH A HORSE. 


BY W. O. C. 

Translation will be given next month. 
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JOHU IE. MILLER, 

Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 84 West Randolph St., Ohioago, Ill. 

THE POSTAGE on the Little Corporal is three 
cento a quarter, or 1*2 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


CHICAGO , FEBRUARY, 1872. 


NOT TOO LATE. 

Thto month is still a good time to canvass for the 
Corporal. It Is not too late to secure large clubs, 
for in every town and neighborhood there are yet 
many who have not subscribed for any periodical, 
and who would subscribe at once if they were asked 
to do so. Push on your clubs! Our premiums are 
beautiful as well as useful, and we are daily sending 
out many of them to such as have raised clubs. 
Send in the names and receive some one of the ele¬ 
gant premiums offered. Notice the item in another 
place in reference to new premiums added to our 
list this month. 

Subscriptions are coming in finely, showing that 
our friends are going to stand by the Corporal, 
and are willing to work for him too. We are daily 
receiving many good letters from children from all 
parts of the country, saying that they cannot do 
without the Corporal; also letters from parents 
who love to read the Corporal as much as the 
children. We thank you, dear friends, for your 
kind letters, and wish we could print them, that 
those who do not know the Corporal might read 
them, and see how much he is loved by all. 

Improvements.— We are very much pleased to 
know that the improvements made with the begin¬ 
ning of the year are so well received. The new 
cover-page is very pretty, and less warlike in its 
character than the old one; the type is larger and 
more open, which is better both for old aud young 
eyes to read; the prize story is well liked, as we 
knew it would be— and we assure you it will keep 
growing in interest to the end. We do n't think the 
Corporal ever began a new year with more and 
better improvements, and with better prospects for 
the future. Thanks, good friends. It shall be our 
aim to make the Corporal more worthy of your 
kind words and generous efforts in extending its 
circulation. 


In Club with other Periodicals.— We would 
call attention to our list of periodicals which we 
offer in club with the Corporal at greatly reduced 
rates. We are receiving many orders for these pa¬ 
pers and magazines every day, which we forward 
promptly so soon as received. If you do not receive 


them in a reasonable time, write us and we will have 
the matter investigated. After, however, you begin 
to receive the periodical (one or more times*, and 
then any irregularity occurs, you should write to 
the publishers of the magazine or paper, and inform 
them of such irregularity. Please notice that sub¬ 
scriptions for the Corporal in club with other pub¬ 
lications at the reduced rates, cannot count on list 
for premiums. If, however, the full price for any 
magazine or paper is sent, and the full price for the 
Corporal, the whole amount may be considered 
the same as so much for the Corporal, and count 
on list for premiums. Thus, suppose you should 
send three dollars for the Hearth and Home, and 
$1.50 for the Corporal, the two names would count 
the same as three for the Corporal. Or If $1.50 be 
sent for the American Agiiadturist and $1.50 for 
the Corporal, it would be equal to two names for 
the Corporal, and will count as such on list for 
premiums. This arrangement may help you in fill¬ 
ing out your club. Be sure, however, that you send 
the full price for each periodical ordered. 


Additions to Clubs can always be made, whether 
by single names or more at a time. We arc receiv¬ 
ing a lnrgo number of clubs of twenty names at 
$1 .00 each. Additions can always be made to such 
clubs in single names or more at one dollar each, 
sent at any time—only be sure and always state that 
the names are additions to your club, that there 
may be no mistakes. There are a great many peo¬ 
ple subscribing for periodicals these days, and we 
trust our agents will give every one an opportunity 
to ** get the best." Those who have been trying to 
raise a club of twenty and have not succeeded, will 
please write us und let us know how many names 
they have. 


Specimen Numbers.— We arc always glad to send 
copies of the Corporal to any who may wish to see 
it. If you know of any one who you think ought 
and would like to take the magazine, please send 
us the names, and a sample copy will be mailed free 
of charge. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 

Microscopes.— This is an instrument which we 
can heartily recommend to all who may wish to pos¬ 
sess one. It is easily adjusted, cannot get out of 
order, and in the hands of parents or children will 
furnish an endless fund of amusement aud instruc¬ 
tion. It is a compound microscope, mounted upon 
a finely-polished brass standard, w ith an adjustable 
tube to secure the proper foc us. It in accompanied 
with one mounted microscopic object, a set of object- 
glasses on which to prepare objects for examination, 
and a pair of tweezers with which to handle objects 
to be examined. The whole is packed in a nicely 
polished mahogany box, securing it from Injury, 
dust and dirt. The price of the microscope coca 
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plcte Is $5.00, and It will be sent for a club of six 
names at $1.50 each, or 85 names at $1.00 each. 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by the person 
receiving it. 

Parlor Croquet.— We believe in home amuse* 
ments and entertainmeuts of a proper character. 
Children confined all day in (he schoolroom, at their 
books, require some recreation m order to unbend 
and refresh their minds. Out-door sports cannot be 
indulged in much on account of the weather, and so 
games have been devised to be used in-doors; and 
of the many games for this pur)K>sc, nouc is so 
good as Parlor Croquet, whicli can he arranged on 
any table. The game consists of balls, mallets and 
wickets, the same as field croquet, and is governed 
by the same rules und regulations as the out-door 
play. The price of Parlor Croquet is $5.00. nml we 
can send it for 12 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 30 
names at $1.00 each. 

Binder for the Corporal.— This consists of 
stiff board sides, with cloth back and gilt title, like 
an ordinary book-eover or lids. It is so arranged 
that one number can be inserted and firmly fas¬ 
tened, and others added from time to time, until the 
year is complete. It is so simple and so easily done 
that any child can do it. 

The price of the binder is sixty cents each, to be 
had at this office, or sent free by mail, upon receipt 
of the price. Send for it, and try it, and I am sure 
you will love your magazine till the better for being 
kept together in a neat form. 

Sent post paid for two subscribers at $1.50 each. 

The Red Riding-hood and the Wolf.—W e 
have put this Chroiuo on our premium list, and at a 
rate so extremely low that we fear the number we 
have on hand will soon be exhausted. This is one 
of the finest chromos ever made in this country. It 
has been a very populur premium, and many thous¬ 
ands have beeu sent out. and in everv instance have 
given perfect satisfaction. A few hours' labor in 
securing subscribers for this magazine will secure 
you thi- beautiful chromo. 

EXTRA NUMBERS. 

To those who desire to raise a club, we will send 
a package of five copies of the Cokporal, upon the 
receipt of ten cents to prepay jMistage. These you 
can distribute among your friends, who you think 
would be likely to subscribe, and let them examine 
them for a day or two, and then go around and 
solicit their subscriptions, and gather up the num¬ 
bers aud distribute agaiu. In this way you can give 
eaeh one a chance to examine the magazine before 
subscribing, and yon wilh get their names more 
easily. We want every parent should see and read 
at least one number of the Corporal, for we think 
when they once become acquainted with its charac¬ 
ter, they will be almost sure to subscribe for it. 
Send for the extra numbers and try it in your neigh¬ 
borhood. 

We want an agent in every town and neighbor¬ 
hood to raise a club for the Corporal. There is 
scarcely a post office in the land where an active 
canvasser cannot secure a club of at least ten 
names in a short time, and earn a good premium. 
We have sent many beautiful premiums to persons 
who procured the required number of subscribers in 
a few hours* time. Begin now, and don't give up 
until you have secured the name of every boy ana 


girl in your neighborhood for the Corporal for 
next year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Dora's Motto and Lily’s Enemy, by Joanna 
Mathews, are two capital books of the Sunbeam 
series. Price, $1.00 each. 

Ashcliffe Hall, a tale of the last century, haa a 
good deal of the fascination that belongs to the 
history of the struggle between papacy and protes- 
tantlsm, which rent so many noble families. Price, 
$1.25. 

One of the most beautiful and charming books of 
the season is the red line edition of Minielering 
Children, with sequel, makiug a large, handsome 
volume. This is oue of the few books whose story 
can never grow old or lose its interest, and whose 
teachings from beginning to end are the best and 
purest. Price. $4.50. The same publishers add to 
their Fireside Series two new volumes, “A Wreath 
of Smoke.” nml "Tw’o Holidays." Price. 50 cents. 

The above books are from Robert Carter A Co., 
New York, and for sale by W. U. Holmes, Chicago. 

The Seymours, a temperance story, from the 
National Temperance Society, New York. 

J. J. Soule & Co., Boston, issue a little volume 
in a very attractive dress called ” Light from the 
Star of Bethlehem,” In which the story of our 
Savior is told in verse. Keen A Cooke, Chicago. 

We take pleasure in adding to our list of books 
received the Illustrated Catalogues from M. G. 
Reynolds and Janies Vick, Rochester. N. Y. Both 
are handsomely issued, and from reliable flrma. That 
of Vick is remarkably attractive, its profuse illus¬ 
trations and careful directions making it a complete 
guide for the flower and vegetable gardener. Ten 
cents will procure either, of these Catalogues, and 
will be a profitable investment for any one owning 
a square foot of land. 

Moore's Rural New’-Yorkku began the year in 
'a new and improved form, more convenient for 
reading and better for future preservation. We 
congratulate friend Moore upon this new departure, 
and we would advise all who wish a good, first class 
rural paper, alive to progress and improvement, to 
subscribe for the Rural New-Yorker. Terms, $2.50 
u year, and published by D. D. T. Moore, New 
Y ork. 

Sc ribner’s Monthly. -This magazine has met 
with wonderful success, proving that it has met a 
popular want. Each number is an improvement on 
the one preceding. Terms, $4.00 l>er year. Scribner 
A Co., New York. 

Hearth and Home has made marked progress 
and improvement under the editorial management 
of Edward Eggleston, formerly editor of the Corpo¬ 
ral. Mr. Eggleston possesses rare genius us an 
editor or writer, and everything from his pen is read 
with great interest. The Hearth and Home is an 
excellent paper, beantifully illustrated, and is des¬ 
tined to become the most popular iournal in the 
land. Terms. $3.00 per year. Published by Orange 
Judd A Co., New York. 

The Chic ago Fire.— Of all the books published 
giving an account of the fire, we have seen none so 
good as that issued bv Mr. Sewell. It is a faithful 
record of the great calamity, and will he read with 
thrilling interest. Bound in cloth; price, 00 cents. 
Post paid by the publisher, Alfred L. Sewell, Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Sewell also publishes The School Festival. 
devoted to Sunday-School and Day-School Exhibi¬ 
tions, Concerts, etc. Every teacher should have 
this periodical to help him in getting up exhibitions 
aud public entertainments. Terms 60 cents a year. 
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DORA. IFRIZR STORY.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 

CHAPTER III.— Beginning. 



M So you *ve brought Cynthia to have me undo your four weeks* work?**— See page 8*. 


f WJENTY years ago, a railroad journey months before, it would have been in an 

was a wonderful event in a child's old-fashioned four-horse stage, rocking like 
life, and by no means a common one a big cradle, and needing two or three 
to even a “grown up.” The road /days for the journey she would take in 
through Windsor had only been finished one. They were to stay in New Haven 
a short time, and had Dora started six over night, and to go on to Edgefield the 


KnUrad according to Act of Oongrm\ in the gear 187*. bv John & JtfUUr, in the OJtceqf the Librarian of 

Qmgrm % at WathingUm, 
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next day; and Dora, after her first burst 
of sorrow ended, could not but be inter¬ 
ested. Claremont she knew all about, 
and half a dozen other little towns, and 
when they stopped at Bellows Falls to 
change cars, she had time to go down to 
the Island House to look at the rapids for 
nearly half an hour. After that they went 
steadily on, only stopping at Springfield for 
dinner, and late in the afternoon rumbled 
into the dark hole that then as now the be¬ 
nighted New Havenites called depot Dora 
walked about the college green, but was 
too tired to enjoy much, and went to bed 
directly after supper. 

By noon next day they had reached Wol- 
cottville, the nearest railroad station to 
Edgefield, ten miles away. 

“ I wish I could go with you to the end. 
Dora,” said Mr. Osgood; “but the train 1 
must take if I am to be in my church Sun¬ 
day, passes here in an hour. The stage 
does not leave here till then, and we can 
take a little walk, or sit quietly, just as you 
choose.” 

“ A walk,” Dora said, eager to get away 
from the curious eyes all about, that watched 
her as eyes at country stations always will; 
and when Mr. Osgood had seen her trunk 
>trapi>ed to the stage rack, they walked 
briskly away. There should be no crying 
this last hour, he determined, and Dora, 
who thought site was utterly miserable, 
found herself laughing liarder and harder, 
as he told one queer story and then another. 
They were at the top of the hill when the 
w histle sounded at the station two miles 
above Wolcottville, and they must run like 
“ all possessed,” Dora said. Run they did, 
and the loungers stared at the dignified gen¬ 
tleman in the white cravat, who rushed 
down the hill, closely pursued by Dora, 
bundled her into the stage with a hasty hug, 
and plunged across the platform to the 
train just beginning to move off, giving a 
final wave as a curve hid them from sight. 

Three or four people got into the stage. 
A little woman with a big band-box shrouded 
in a red calico cover; two men, and at last 
a stout woman with an equally stout daugh¬ 


ter, not over twelve or thirteen; but Dora 
wondered how she staid in her clothes at 
all, for she seemed to bulge out and run 
over wherever she could; over the tops of 
her boots and her gloves, and the ruffles 
round her neck. She had bright twinkling 
eyes, and within three minutes of settling 
in the stage, had opened a wicker basket 
and taken out a pickle. 

“Now, Cynthy, don’t,” said the stout 
woman; “you w’on't w’ant a mite o’ din¬ 
ner. ” 

“You know’ you said I’d have to eat vin¬ 
egar to keep me down,” remarked Miss 
Cynthia, biting her pickle. “Don’t you 
want one?” she added, turning to Dora; 
“I’ve got ajar of ’em in here.” 

“No, thank you,” said Dora, amazed at 
her ease; “I don’t like pickles.” Then 
remembering this was not exactly polite— 
“I mean, no, I thank you.” 

“Was that your father that came lickity 
split dow’n the hill?” pursued Cynthia, evi¬ 
dently bent upon both acquaintance ami 
information. 

“No,” said Dora, unable to help smiling 
at the memory of it. 

“ What relation was he? ” 

“Not any.” 

“Oh, your guardeen? Be you an or¬ 
phan?” 

“ No,” said Dora, beginning to feel a lit 
tie indignant, and determined not 1*-!* 
.iiU 'trng siu' could ht ip. 

“Oh!” said Cynthia, ^taring at h r, 
“ you ’re going to Miss Jones’, ain’t w»u? 

“I'm going to Miss Jones’ school.” 

“.So’m I. I’ve been a term before. I ‘m 
the oldest of the little girls. I knew there 
was a new' one coming. Now there’ll be 
eight of us, an’ that’s all Miss Jones’ll 
take. My name’s Cynthia Almira Bost- 
wick, and they call me ‘Fatty Bostwick.’ 
I do n’t care. What’s yours? ” 

“Theodora Winthrop Maynard.” 

“My gracious! don’t they ever call you 
anything shorter? ” 

“They call me Dora,” said Dora, again 
indignant. 

“ 1 should think they’d better,” said Miss 
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Cynthia, paying no attention to a warning 
nudge from her mother. 44 Was you named 
for anybody, or did your ma make it up? 
Ma made mine up.” 

“ Is it a nice school?” asked Dora, chang¬ 
ing the subject. 

“ You have to study awful hard. I study 
everything; French and music, too, so’s to 
keep me down, but it do n’t do any good. 
Ma uavs she was just so. It’s kind of handy 
when you can’t have feathers to sleep on. 
Miss Jones won’t let us sleep on feathers, 
an' she makes us keep the window open 
nights. Ma said it would kill me, and some 
of us used to get up and shut ’em. Miss 
Jones heard it. She hears everything, and 
she popped in every time and let ’em down 
again. She says her house shall have the 
Lord’s air blowing through it, and not be 
filled with a horrid mess of gas blown out 
of his miserable creatures. 1 never knew 
till I went there, that there was so much 
dirt about people. You’d think we’d lived 
in mud puddles all our days, to see the way 
she makes us scrub. And if you won’t do 
it yourself she ’ll do it for you, and not mind 
a speck about taking some skin off. Ma 
thought it would take me down, but it do n’t. ” 
Dora made a mental resolution to do her 
own scrubbing, and waited for more devel¬ 
opments. 

Oh. I guess you’ll think it’s queer,” 
•sUrt ('vuthia, the last end of her pickle dis¬ 
appearing, as site felt in her basket for an- 
wttcr. “Now, I’ve got to eat these every 
one up—you’d better have one—or else put 
'em in the common closet. That’s a closet 
where everything has to go that anybody 
sends the girls, unless it’s apples or oranges. 
All the cakes, and pies, and everything out 
o’ the boxes. She won’t let you eat a mite 
of ’em between meals, but puts ’em on for 
tea or dinner, and everybody has some. I’d 
just as soon give ’em all some, but I say it’s 
mean you can’t keep a little to eat when 
»ou re hungry.” 

' ‘ Can't you have anything between meals?” 

Dora, remembering Dibby’s bounty, 
and thinking, also, of a certain great cake 
in her trunk. 


“Not a speck of anything but apples or 
bread. She says if you ’re liungiy enough 
for bread, you sha’n’t be denied, but she 
won’t have us filling ourselves with un¬ 
wholesomeness. I tell you 1 eat when I get 
home! But you have pretty good times, 
only she’s after you every minute.” 

44 Did you hear about the w ay she fit with 
the sexton last winter?” said one of the 
men, turning to Mrs. Bostwick. 41 Now it 
did just beat all. Hiram (that’s the sexton) 
he’d gone an’ nailed up all the winders, 
and stuffed the cracks with cotton, and 
tacked listing all along to keep the wind 
out. The church is on a hill, you know, 
and the wind blows powerful. Miss Jones 
has tliree pews right up in front, and a win¬ 
der alongside. She always comes early, so’s 
to see to things, an’ she come marching in 
with her twelve gals an’ old Miss Jones and 
Uncle Isaac. Set ’em all down, and set 
herself down, an' then she begun to sniff. 
Begun to fan a minit, but that did n’t do; 
then she sniffed agin; an’ then she mounts 
up on her seat, an’ looks at the winder. 
‘Ah, I thought so,’ says she; an’ she took 
hold of that listing an’ yanked it right off. 
The cotton was stuffed in tight, but she off 
with her gloves, and out it comes. Hiram s 
a little softly kind o’ man, but it sort o' 
riled him, and he steps round: ‘Now, Miss 
Jones,’ says he, ‘there ain’t no use in that. 
I ’ll just have to put it all back. It takes 
more wood now than the congregation's 
willing to pay for to keep us comfortable, 
and you have n’t nq call to let in such a 
draught * 4 Sorry you ’ ve had your work for 
nothing,’ says Miss Jones, with her ma kind 
o’ shivering all the time, 4 but in the Lord’s 
house I ’ll breathe the Lord’s air. 1 do n’t 
bring my school here to poison them in the 
sanctuaiy.’ Hiram could n’t say nothing 
more, for there was strangers there, an’ old 
Judge Church a beckonin’ to him like mad 
to come an’ seat ’em. Between services, 
though, he scuffed that cotton all back, an* 
nailed the listing with a double row of nails. 
4 She won’t get that off in a liuny,’ says he. 
Well, come church time agin, and she looked 
fust thing at the winder. That beat her. 
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for without a claw she could n’t stir an inch 
of it She worked an’ worked, an* when 
she found she could n’t do nothin’, she jest 
up with her pa’s cane an’ smashed a light 
in the top o’ the winder. Hiram was so 
astonished he did n’t come nigh her. Reckon 
lie thought she might take him in the head, 
but after service Dr. Stone comes down and 
says: ‘My dear Miss Jones, wasn't that a 
little injudicious?’ ‘Not a bit,’ says she; 

‘ I ’ll break a pane every Sunday till Hiram 
takes that stuff away, or else I’ll give up 
my sittings here, and go oft to the Method¬ 
ists. You’re a man of sense, Dr. Stone,* 
says she, ‘ and ought to be thankful to me 
for letting in a decent breath.* Dr. Stone 
sort o’ smiled, and Hirani, who’d been 
standin’ there, mad as a hatter, kind o’ 
thought he might as well knuckle down 
to *t, else she’d go off. He took off the 
listing, but she had to pay for a new pane.” 

“That’s her all over,” said Mrs. Bost- 
wick; “but she’s a good teacher. Makes 
'em learn, whether they will or not” 

Dora listened, wondering what sort of a 
life she should lead, and prepared to be put 
in a cold bath or set in a draught the mo¬ 
ment she arrived. The way seemed short, 
beguiled ad it was by such reminiscences; 
the stage horses were strong, and kept up a 
steady jog up hill and down, and before she 
knew it they were whisked up before a big 
gate, and looking through a line of great 
elms, she saw a white house, and a swarm 
of girls about the door. 

“It’s Fatty! It’s Fatty Bostwick!” the 
shout went up, and a rush was made to the 
stage. Fatty tried to jump, but rolled in¬ 
stead, as would naturally have been expect¬ 
ed, and landed on her nose on the grass, 
while the pickles, emulating her example, 
rolled too, as the basket lid flew off. 

“Let me have one! and me! and me!” 
shouted the chorus, pouncing upon the 
pickles, while Mrs. Bostwick picked up the 
fallen Cynthia, and brushed her off and 
smoothed her down. 

“ Now, Cynthy, do have some manners,” 
she said. “ There *s Mias Jones coming.” 

“ I thought it was you, Cynthia Bost- 

% 
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wick,” said a voice from the doorway, 
smelled pickles when the stage was at the 
top of the hill. How do you do, Mrs. Bost¬ 
wick ? So you ’ ve brought Cynthia to have 
me undo your four weeks’ work. Well, I 
will if I can. So every one of you has got 
pickles! Now some mince pie and we shall 
have the representative American girl. 
Here's one empty handed. Who are you, 
my dear? ” 

The keen gray eyes rested not unkindly 
on Dora, who, lost in astonishment, faltered 
“ Dora Maynard,” and then stood still, wish¬ 
ing she were under, or out of, or anywhere 
but in the spot she was. 

“ Ah! yes; just so,” said Miss Jones, slow¬ 
ly. “ Well, Dora, you seem to have couie 
with Cynthia, and she will tell you the 
names of the girls, and show you your room. 

I will see you after tea. You can unpack 
your trunk this afternoon. Here is your 
room-mate, Ida Thom. She will take you 
up stairs and show you wliere to put your 
things.” 

Ida came forward—a delicate girl of nine 
or ten, with long brown curls, held back 
by a silver comb, at which Dora looked with 
delight Her own hair had been curly once, 
but repeated cuttings had left only what 
Dibby called “just a kick up on the ends,” 
and though she privately experimented with 
hot slate pencils and papers it was still too 
short for anything but the kick. Ida led 
the way up the front stairs and through a 
wide upper hall, where stood a great soap¬ 
stone stove. 

“ That’s where we get warm in winter,” 
said Ida. “We don’t have fires in our 
rooms, but we can run out there to dress if 
we want to. That’s Miss Jones’ room on 
one side, and the big girls have the others. 
There’s a partition in the middle, just as 
there is in ours, for she won’t let but two be 
in a room. There’s a hole in our partition, 
where a knot came out, or something, and 
we can folk through all we’ve a mind to. 
We’ve got to keep it clean, too. Can you 
sweep? ” 

Before Dora had time to answer, a door 
was thrown open, and showed a room alit- 
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tie larger than her own at home, and look¬ 
ing beautifully clean and sweet with its 
white bed and curtained window. There 
was a tall, old-fashioned bureau, with six 
drawers, at one side of which stood Ida’s 
trunk, while room had been left on the other 
for Dora’s. Two low chairs stood by the 
window, and Dora ran to it at once to see 
what her future out-look was to be. No 
mountain, as at home, but a long range of 
low hills in the distance, and nearer by one 
high one. Underneath the window a grape 
vine climbed up, and the trees of a great 
orchard stretched away to a brook, at one 
end crossed by a little bridge. 

“ That’s Sugar-loaf,” said Ida, pointing to 
the hill; 44 and* we can go there just when 
wre choose, if our marks are good. There 
always is a Sugar-loaf every place I’ve been. 
There’s four shelves in the closet, two for 
each of us, and five hooks apiece. We’ve 
got the best bureau there is because there’s 
two drawers in the top, and we can each 
have a side. All the girls fight so for a top 
drawer. The washstaud’s behind that 
screen. I guess you ’ll hate it as much as 
I do after you’ve been here a while. Do n’t 
you want I should help you unpack? ” 

Dora would gladly have said 44 no,” but 
hardly dared to, and Ida, perching on one 
of the chairs, watched the taking out of each 
article, and advised as to its place, besides 
giving full opinions as to quality and style. 

44 Your things are nice enough,” she said 
at last; 44 but you ought to see Mississippi 
Smith’s. She came two days ago, way from 
Indiana, and she had so many dresses there 
was n’t room in the closet for one of Clem’s 
things—Clem’s my sister. 6he said she 
would hang ’em all up anyway; so Clem 
went to Miss Jones and told her she wished 
she could have another room, for nobody 
could turn round where Sippy was. You 
ought to have seen Miss Jones come march¬ 
ing down the hall. 4 Lay your dresses on 
the bed, Mississippi,’ says she, 4 and we will 
soon find out what you need. That pink 
silk and the blue one I ’ll take and put in 
the linen room, and these bareges can be 
folded and go back to the bottom of your 


trunk. Eighteen dresses! Well; four of 
them you can keep out, and I ’ll write to 
your mother that that is all any girl needs in 
the winter. Two are plenty—one for school 
and one for Sunday; but I won’t cut you 
down to that now.’ Sippy kept making the 
awfulest faces at her when she was n’t look¬ 
ing, but it did n’t do any good. She’s got 
lots of jewelry, too, and she has so much 
money she does n’t know what to do. Are 
you all through? Because if you are, I’ll 
take you down to the school-room, and tell 
you about all the girls.” 

44 Is n’t there any teacher but Miss Jones?” 
Dora asked. 

44 0h, yes; there’s Miss Miller—she’s a 
kind of scholar too, but she sees to us down 
here. # Her room’s right at the end between 
all of ours, and she marks us if we make too 
much noise. Mr. Bush comes to give us 
music lessons, and Mungseer Germain is the 
French teacher. Can you talk French ?” 

44 No,” said Dora; 44 1 wish I could.” 

44 1 can, some; one of the big girls taught 
me. I can say 4 hickory, dickory dock ’ in 
French.” 

44 O, let’s hear it,” Dora began, but stop¬ 
ped as the bell rung. “ What’s that for? ” 

44 That’s the first bell for tea. There’s al¬ 
ways two for every meal with ten minutes 
between, and you liave to w ash your face 
and hands, and brush your hair, and go right 
dow*n for inspection.” 

44 In what?” Dora said to herself, splash¬ 
ing away, and speedily pulled along by Ida 
to the school-room, where stood, in a line, 
six little girls. Dora took her place next 
an overdressed child who she thought must 
be Mississippi, and waited. In a minute 
Miss Jones came in and passed quickly 
down the line. 44 Hold your hands out so’t 
she can see, whispered Ida, and Dora, not 
iq the least knowing what was wanted, held 
them out as far as she could. 

44 Shameful nails,” said Miss Jones, stop¬ 
ping at the third little girl. 44 Dolly Bald¬ 
win, do n’t let it happen again. Go up stairs 
and clean them. Dora Maynard, what have 
you got on your hands, ink? You are not 
to use ink except in school” 
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“ It’s blackberries,” said Dora, her cheeks 
dyed as deeply as her hands. “ I got them 
on the hill at the station, and it won't come 
off.” 

“ That ’s an accident, and does n’t count,” 
said Miss Jones. “ Now walk quietly to the 
dining-room;" and heading the procession 
she led the way to a large square room where 
stood a long table on which were pitchers 
of milk, platters of baked apples, bread, 
brown and white, and piles of gingerbread. 

An old white haired gentleman stood at 
one end, and as all paused behind their 
c hairs, tapped on the table, and after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence sat down. 

“ What *s that for?” said Dora in a whis¬ 
per. 

“ Silent blessing,” Ida answered. “ How 
frightened you looked at inspection. She 
won’t do it but once a day after we get go¬ 
ing just right, but the first two or three 
weeks she looks at us three times a day so as 
to get us into the right way, she says. 
You ’ve got to be clean whether you want 
to or not.” 

“ I am clean,” said Dora, indignantly. 
“ l guess I’ve lived with nice people.” 

“Well, you ’ll have to be here,” Ida said, 
not caring to pursue the subject “To¬ 
morrow morning school ’ll begin, for we ’re 
all here now. She ’ll examine you to-night, 
maybe.” 

Dora’s heart sank within her, but revived 
a little as she went on with her bread aud 
butter, which were perfect as bread and but¬ 
ter could be. The tall old clock m the cor¬ 
ner was like the one at Grandfather Win- 
throp’s, and a secretary like his stood In one 
comer. Dora, looking about, curiously, felt 
comforted as she saw these familiar objects, 
and still more so as she met the kindly eyes 
of the old gentleman at the head, who smiled 
at her like an old friend. Tea over Miss 
Jones went with Dora to her room; approv¬ 
ed of her arrangement of her clothes; con¬ 
fiscated the big cake, of course, and then 
asked a series of questions as to what she 
had learned and knew, leading her on so 
quietly that she hardly realized it was an 
examination. In the midst of it another 


bell rang, and Dora was taken to the parlor 
where Miss Miller played the evening hfinn, 
while the girls sang very sweetly. 

“Remember the rules,” was Miss Jones’ 
last word. “ Clean your teeth, all of you, 
before going to bed.” 

Dora expected to cry, but was asleep al¬ 
most before her head touched the pillow, 
and knew nothing more until a bell rang 
and she sprang up to find the morning sun¬ 
shine streaming in, while a aeries of groans^ 
and splashes, and shivers from behind the 
screen, showed that Ida hud begun the 
dreaded daily sponging. 


WINTER NIGHT. 

BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

All without the snow Is falling, 

And the winter wind is calling. 

Calling to the leafless trees ; 

All above the stars are hidden. 

All the moonlight is forbidden, 

Every gust by cold is ridden, 

And the winding streams will f r n?**w» 

Hear the shaken shutters rattle; 

Hear the bleat of storm-beat cattle: 

Hear the hollow chimney roar. 

Cold and tempest both are beating 
On the door-sill, and retreating, 

Through the crevice sending greeting. 
Through the key-hole of the doe r 

Closer, wife, around the glowing 
Orate, where warming airs are blowing. 
Warm as is the sun in June, 

Let us draw our household number. 

And our hearts from care unenmber. 

Till onr crowing boy shall slumber 
To some old and sacred tune. 

God is good! In His kind keeping* 

While the sweeping winds are* heaping 
Chilly heaps of drifting snow. 

We these safe, sweet hours are spending. 
By our grateful hymn's ascending, 

At His footstool humbly bending. 

We Ml our debts and wishes show 

Thankful for His ceaseless giving, 

For our Savior—dead, yet living— 

For His mercy and His mightt 
Prayerful for the meek and holy; 

Tearful for the poor and lowly, 

For the homeless, plodding slowly 
In the cold and snow to-night. 
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MIGNONETTE’S STORY. 

BY A. H. POE. 


Part Two— Chapter I. 

Aunt Ollie came vis’ting us and stayed 
a year and went to school; and when 
she went home, I went with her—’course I 
did! I hadn’t been to grandpa’s for so 
long it seemed ’most forever, and I was all 
half past seven. We stopped in Chicago 
and stayed two days at a min’ster’s house 
down by the lake shore, and oh, we had a 
splendid time; but after all I b’lieve it’s 
splencHder at grandpa’s. 

We got there a day sooner ’n they ’spec- 
ted us, but Joe was to town in the big 
wagon. He’d been to the blacksmither’s. 
I like to ride in the big wagon, it jolts so. 
It’s splendid to jolt He had the old plow - 
horses in. Grandma would n’t let him drive 
• any others, and I think it made him a little 
spunky. He said Uncle Guy had gone to 
Nebraska to see ’bout his ^redemption claim, 
or something. It was out there. The 
norses were pretty poky, and Joe and I 
took turns driving and whipping. Part 
the time I’d drive and he’d whip, and then 



he’d drive and I’d whip. They w ould n’t 
go much for my whipping, and so I kept 
saying “Git ap there!’ like I’d heard 
Uncle Lot's hired man, till Aunt Ollie told 
me not to. Joe said he was glad we’d 
come so lie could get something nice to eat. 
He said grandma and Rose Cabbage had 
been cooking up goodies for a week, but 
that he and grandpa had n’t got a bite of 
anything but common victuals. 

Oh, but there was rejoicing when we got 


there! I was so glad that I just squealed. 
Grandpa and grandma pretty near did. 
Anyhow, if they didn’t they looked as if 
they wanted to. Every thing was so beauti¬ 
ful ! The maples were all out, and made 
nearly a real roof to the yard, and the sun¬ 
beams came down in sparkles, all broken 
to pieces. I s’pose a w hole one could n’t 
get through. Joe told me a play he’d 
made out there called “ Catch the Eagles.’’ 
He played that the sun w as a great rich 
king, sifting down golden eagles through a 
big green sieve, and if we could catch one 
’fore it reached the ground, ’t would be 
ours. We played it nearly every day while 
I stayed, and had lots of fun. 

The house had been painted over, and 
Rose Cabbage had just tinished cleaning up 
for grandma, and things all looked so kind 
o’ good-natured and honest, like they 
was n’t ’shamed of themselves. And, do n’t 
you think, grandpa had got his chair fixed: 
It did n’t squeak any more ’less you rocked 
it on to a squeaky board in the floor. 

I tell you, the dinner was good! I was 
so hungry' I couldn’t hardly wait till the 
blessing was over, and 1 opened my eyes a 
little, and there Joe was looking straight at 
the roast beef. We both saw each other, 
and put our heads dow n quick. Joe liked 
to giggled, though. Oh, I never, never 
could tell what a good time I had. Every¬ 
body loved me, and I loved everybody. 
The next day all the other relations cept 
Uncle Ross’ folks, came over to dinner. 
They thought we were coming that day, 
and grandma had asked them. She did n’t 
like it much ’cause Aunt Harriet didn’t 
come. My! but w us n’t the house full? 
Everybody laughed and talked and kissed 
at once, and Aunt Charity fanned like 
she’d make a whirlwind, and the boys 
shouted, and Aunt Martha got nervous. 
Then Aunt Ollie brought the presents out, 
and 1 reckon’t would have been Christmas 
if it had n’t been summer-time. 

That night Jennie and Desire stayed all 
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night, and we all slept together cross-ways 
of a big bed. ’Way in the night Uncle 
Guy got home. He came to the bed and 
tickled me awake, and I thought I never 
should get done hugging him. I could n’t 
hardly go to sleep any more, ’cause I ’most 
knew he’d brought me something. Next 
morning he gave Jennie and Desire their 
presents, but never said a word to me. 
Jennie’s was a beautiful new' picture, and 
Desire’s was a bracelet made out of (In* 
tiniest shells; all put together and fastened 
with a gold clasp, ^ith a place in it for 
Uncle Guy’s hair. Desire asked me was n’t 
it pretty, and I said yes, but my throat felt 
so hard and I couldn’t hardly see, when 
Uncle Guy said “ Come Tot,” and started 
out doors with me on his shoulder. He 
carried me down below grandma’s dairy, 
till we came to the cunningest cave-cellar 
(like Aunt Harriet’s, only littler) all covered 
with blue-grass sod. Uncle Guy opened 
the door and told me to go down. The 
sides w ere whitewashed, and there was a 
window in it, and the darlingest little milk- 
trough, with six little pans full of milk 
sitting in it; and there was a table with a 
skimmer on it ; and a milk-pail and strainer, 
and better ’n ever, a glass churn big ’nough 
to churn real butter in; and you could look 
through and see it splatter. Uncle Guy said 
to look more, and I did, and found a bowl 
and ladle, and a cream-jar and salt-holder 
behind the churn. Oh, I could n’t say one 
word, I was so happy; and just then Jennie 
and Desire and Joe came crow ding down 
and squeezed me ’most to pieces. Uncle 
Guy made Joe go hack, but he would n’t 
till he’d tasted the cream off three of the 
pans; and I was so p’ovoked! I was sorry, 
though, when I found he’d helped to make 
the cellar more ’n a week before, and had 
covered all the front of it with boards to 
keep me from finding it; but then, he 
might ’have himself. When I went up, 
I just put my arms tight ’round Uncle 
Guy’s neck, and was crying’fore I knew it; 
but he petted me, and we all went out to 
the lot to look at a little white cow with a 
little white calf that was mine, and that I 


w as to learn to milk. At breakfast grandpa 
said, “All our little girls are pleased: 
Jennie likes pictures and Desire likes jew¬ 
elry, but my little milk-maid likes her little 
cellar better than all.” Then Uncle Guy 
said something ’bout his dream being res¬ 
ized—I could n’t hardly understand—but he 
said he’d always wanted to fall in love with 
a milk-maid, and now he had an op’tunity. 

1 ’spected he meant me, and so I told him I 
reckoned he’d always loved me. He said 
he bought the furn’ture for my cellar in 
Omaha. 

1 churned three times that day; but 1 had 
to borrow the cream from grandma. We 
had the butter for supper, but there was 
other butter ’sides that. Mine was in three 
little rolls, and 1 was re’ly ’fraid Uncle Guy 
would take it all first thing. He’s the 
dreadfulest tease! Grandma says she do n’t 
know what to do with him. He teased^ 
Aunt Ollie and me so much ’bout saying 
“ When I ^as in C hicago.” We’d say 
that when we’d begin to tell ’bout some¬ 
thing we saw r when w e vis’ted there, and 
he said we felt big ’bout it We did n’t, 
though. There’s a tow n named Chicken- 
bristle somewhere near grandpa’s, that’s so 
little it’s only ’bout one house; and when¬ 
ever Aunt Ollie or I would forget ourselves 
and commence saying “ When I was in 
Chicago,” Uncle Guy w oukl clear his throat 
big and say, “When 1 was in Chicken- 
bristle.” I got so I did n’t dare to talk ’bout 
being anywhere. 

Joe had a puppy called Snuff. It was 
real young, and looked like a little yellow 
pig, and’t was such a trial to me and 
grandma. It would get under her feet, 
when she was busy, and it would go down 
my cellar. I nearly cried the first time 
it got into the milk, but Joe said to “keep 
the door shut, then.” The funniest thing 
’bout 8nuff is that he has n’t got only a 
little nibble of a tail At first I thought it 
had been cut but’t was natural It was 
real unhandy, too, ’cause when he got under 
the cupboard there was n’t any tail to pull 
him out by. This is a picture of him that 
Uncle Guy made. 
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TROUBLE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PRUDY. 


Heigh ho! the world's full of trouble. 

Little folks know it well; 

'Who hits been here, while the prim little mother 
Went her ehickens to sell ? 

Ah! it was you, with your meddlesome fingers, 
Dear little blundering Belle! 

Heigh ho! there'a the milk for Miss Dolly 
Spilled, every drop on the floor; 

The cows are away in the woods and the meadows. 
How can we get any more. 

And what will you say to the prim little mother, 
There she comes! in at the door. 


“Heigh ho! ” cries Maggie, the mother, 

“ What In the world is to pay ? 

, Nothing goes right in parlor or kitchen 
As sure as I am away;” 

Poor little Belle, with her meddlesome fingers. 
Never a word can she say. 

How should she know that the one-legged dolly. 
Asleep in grandfather's chair, 

Was threatened with croup, and must n’t be lifted 
Except with the greatest of care? 

“Tick! tock! ’’ says the clock, “little mother. 
Learn to bear and forbear! ’’ 
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BY MARY B. HARRIS. 


Thornie lived for some months every year 
in a beautiful, brown cottage by the beauti¬ 
ful, blue sea. The cottage Thornie’s father 
had built for ease and rest for Thornie, for 
Thornie’s mother and himself; and the sea, 
so Thornie said, God made for the little fish 
and him to play with. 

Thornie’s father and mother had planned 
this cottage on winter evenings. “ It must 
be small,” the father said, “or there will be 
, too much company; and it must be mostly 
on the ground floor, or there will be too 
much running up stairs; and there must be a 
speaking-tube from Tliomie’s play room to 
your room and to the sitting-room, or there 
will be too much running after Thornie.” 

Of course the mother nodded her head to 
everything, and so the house was built as the 
father planned. 

It was built at a place called “ Undertow 
Beach,” because there was a current of water 
below different from that on the surface, 
scientific men said; but Thornie persisted 
that it w r as because, “ if little children go 
into the water they are drawn under by their 
little toes.” 

Thornie was a fair-skinned, red-haired, 
freckled-faced boy five years old, very much 
like other boys of his age and complexion, 
except for one difference. 

He had a monomania. 

A monomania is an aberration, as you 
can see for yourself by reading Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary (which is a little 
picture-book of three thousand pictures, 
with explanations on the margins), till you 
come to “M,” and “Mou,” and finally to 
“ Monomania,” as you will if you examine 
all the lower corners of pages as you should; 
and if you will then stop for a moment and 
recall all that you have been over, you will 
remember that under “A” was the word 
“ aberration,” and that it meant a wandering. 

Thornie’s wandering was unceasing, and 
its object was to find a little lobster two inches 
•ong. He had one that a fisherman gave him; 
but for two reasons it failed to satisfy him. 


Firstly, it was boiled, and he want 'd * 
live lobster. 

Secondly, Thornie w r as so much like other 
hoys that the more he had the more he wanted. 

So he continually monomauied, or aber 
rated, or wandered, as you please, about 
the shores of Undertow' Beach, wetting his 
feet a dozen and two times a day by slip¬ 
ping from lobsterless rocks, where he sup¬ 
posed numberless little lobsters to be hiding 
in the cracks; wandering about the great 
beach itself w hen the tide was low f , hoping 
that some belated lobster might not have 
heard the cry of “All aboard!” that the 
great sea makes when the water is ready to 
go out again, and the tide turns; a cry 
louder than that of a hundred thousand 
conductors of a hundred thousand expresses 
on a hundred thousand through lines; hop¬ 
ing in vain, day after day, that he might 
see such a little unfortunate, and catch him 
by his tail : eud before he should crawl away 
into the sand. 

Three of Thornie’s four months had 
passed by, and still the only lobster that he 
had w f as that wee bit of a boiled lobster two 
inches long, that stood on one of the side 
brackets of mamma’s bureau, with a ring 
of mamma’s made of Thomie’s hair and a 
gold buckle, about its rod neck. 

“Mamma,” said Thornie, one morning 
while they were dressing, “when do we go 
homey” 

“In four weeks; four weeks from Satur¬ 
day, Thornie.” 

“ Could n’t we just as soon want till Christ¬ 
mas?” 

“Till Christmas, child! What would 
you get in your stocking, if you staid here 
until Christmas?” 

“A little lobster,” said Thornie, decisively. 

“ Do you think the little lobsters are so 
cold in winter that they run out of the sea 
to be lx>iled ? I’m afraid you won’t get 
your lobster this year.” 

“Well, wc could just as soon wait tiU 
New Year, then?” 
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“And what then/' linked his mother. 

“ Oh, may be little lobsters have to grow 
good at New Year, like little boys, and do 
everything that people want them to.” 

“ Do little boys? ” and his mother put her 
hand under his chin to draw up his face, 
and look into his eyes. But Thoraie was 
pulling on his stocking, and so absorbed 
in engineering his toes past the heel, where 
they persisted in sticking fast, that he found 
it quite impossible to spare a moment to 
his mother. 

“You must put on your thick clothes 
to-day,” she added, her attention being now 
called to his dressing. “And you can’t 
go out to play this forenoon, for this is an 
easterly storm.” 

And sure enough, outside there were 
dark clouds, and the rain began to come 
down fast in great drops upon the window- 
panes, where they ran down and over the 
sill, and fell on the ground with a great 
noise. 

And inside there were other clouds, and 
other smaller drops that ran down over 
Thomie’s cheeks, and fell to the floor with 
a little noise; but tills noise was a choked 
sob in Thornie’s throat. 

“Never mind, dear,” said his mother, 
stroking his straight red hair, “there will 
be other days.” But that is no more Con¬ 
solation to boys than to grown people, and 
very little to the point in any case, when 
yon Ve concluded to do a certain thing at a 
certain time. 

Thomie sobbed and said “ perhaps there 
will;” and sobbed again and said, “an 1 
perhaps there won't,” and got into his thick 
stormy-clothes, and went down stairs to do 
the rest of his sobbing over his breakfast. 
He had for his breakfast, griddle-cakes and 
maple syrup, and eating them, he forgot to 
cry and forgot his trouble, as who would 
not have done? • 

After breakfast he went to family prayers, 
and watched his father start for the station 
with the horse and buggy; and then went 
to the play-room and played with his horses 
till he tired of them, and blew soap-bubbles 
till he tired of them (and it is n’t very pretty 


work to blow' soap-bubbles under a gt «y 
sky, with no sun to put the bright colors ;r. 
them), and played hide-and-seek, first hidinc 
and having no one to seek, and then seek¬ 
ing where there had been no one to hide. 
Then he thought thdt he would see if hi- 
mother were in the sitting-room. So h< 
went to the speaking-tube; and there lie 
stood looking at it for a moment, for that 
speaking-tube was a mysterious thing to 
him. He could not understand how the 
speaking-tube could not only know all that 
he said to it, but could repeat it won! for 
word to his mother. 

“Mamma!” called Thomie; but he for¬ 
got to let his ear change places with his 
mouth, so he only felt some air going dow n 
his throat 

“ Mamma! ” he called again. 

“ What is it, Thomie? ” she culled bie k. 

“ I have n’t anything to do,” said Thor:e. 

“ Play with your horses,” said she. 

“ I have,” said Thomie. 

“ Blow soap-bubbles,” said she. 

“ I have,” said Thomie. 

“ Play hide-and-seek,” said she. 

“ I have,” said Thomie. 

“Then I do n’t know r what you II pi xy. ‘ 
said she; and truly she did n’t. * 

“ I guess I ’ll play be sick,” said Thomie. 

“ Then I ’ll be your doctor,” said she. 

“And come to see me?” asked Thomie. 

“ Yes,” said she. 

Thomie lay down on the floor and tried 
to feel sick; but he could n’t feel sick unles> 
he were lying on a bed. So he went up 
stairs to bed. 

Then he could n’t feel sick unless he had 
his clothes off. So he took off the stormy 
day-dress and put on the stormy-night-dres?. 
which was of ml flannel—a sort of shirt 
and drawers made in one. Then he thought 
that he could n’t feel sick till the doctor 
came; and a great many people can’t. 

But the doctor did n’t come. Sitting at 
her sewing, hemming a little shirt fo<* the 
patient, she had heard him go up stairs, and 
thought tliat he was tirecl of being sick and 
had found something else to do. and though* 
no more about him. 
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Lying on the bed, Thoraie could see his 
own image in the looking-glass, and the 
little lobster lying on the bracket beside the 
glass. All at once he clapped his hands 
and sprang from the bed. It had struck 
him how much he looked in his red clothes 
like the lobster in his red clothes. The 
likeness was so striking that he thought all 
the little loiters in the sea would think he 
was one of them, and would come running 
to play with him. 

Of course you know r that live lobsters in 
the sea are dark green, and not a bright 
red; and that it is only in the boiling-pot 
that they change their color. But Thornie 
did not know that; he had seen only the 
boiled ones. 

It was but the work, or play, of a few 
minutes to get mamma’s umbrella from the 
closet, and to march under it down to the 
sea. 

Only one person saw Thornie. He was 
an artist, sitting on the rocks sketching. 
Not for a great deal w T onld he have missed 
seeing that little figure, paddling along 
under the silk umbrella, and seat itself on 
the sand close to the great waters, and stick 
the handle of the umbrella *down into the 
sand; not for a great deal would he have 
missed noting the contrast between the 
child, sitting cross-legged, still and shel¬ 
tered and safe from the storm and its dan¬ 
gers under that bit of silk, and the huge, 
howling sea, hunting eveiywhere for some¬ 
thing to wreak its vengeance upon. He 
wondered that the huge sea should find it 
w’orth while to roar so furiously about a 
little child. 

Now Thornie gets up and leans over the 
water. “There!” says the artist, “that’s 
the prettiest sight of all! But the child is 
actually wading in! What can he be think¬ 
ing of, to go into the water a day like this?” 

What was he thinking of ? Of the little 
lobster all that time. He thought that he 
saw him, and he got up and leaned over the 
water to see him better. There he was, 
sure enough; and he could n’t miss this 
chance of getting him. How easily he got 
about in the water! 


Thornie thought he would go into the 
water just far enough for the lobster to see 
the red clothes, though the lobster himself 
wasn’t quite as red as Thoraie thought he 
would l>e. 

He waded in very slowly and softly, not 
to frighten him. 

But there was something pulling on hlfl 
toes. Was it the little lobster? It was the 
undertow. All Thomie’s life flashed past 
him. He thought of all the little tricks 
that he had played on his fattier and 
mother, and of all the little lies he had told 
them; and then-he thought of the little 
lobster at home; and then wondered what 
had become of the little live lobster; and 
then he felt his hair grow wet and thought 

that he was dead. 

***** 

“Thornie! Thornie!” calls his mother 
from the door. She looks over the . beach 
for him, and sees him just going into the 
water. She screams and rushes to the 
beach. Tiie artist does not scream, but 
rushes into the water. Not for a great deal 
would he have missed seeing the little figure 
then! 

***** 

The father and mother had family 
prayers alone after tea that night. 

The father prayed first, as was his custom; 
and then the mother; and then it was 
Thornie’s turn, but he was not there! 

As they rose from their knees, down 
through the speaking-tube came Thomie’s 
prayer; for Thornie had been rubbed until 
the color and life were brought back to 
him. They looked at each other, and 
smiled, and knelt again. 

“ Dear Lord,” said the speaking-tube, “ I 
do n’t care if I do n’t have any more little 
bits of red lobsters just like me, that 1 *ve 
w anted ever so much all summer; and I’m 
sorry I drownded me mos’ to def, and 
did n’t ask mamma—amen. 

“ ‘Now I lay me down to deep; 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray thee. Lord, my soul to take.'" 

There were tears in the eyes of the fattier 
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and mother when they rose from prayers 
at last, and it seemed quite necessary that 
there should be two to tuck Thornie into 
bed, and to play with him and kiss him 
good-night 


MOTHER AWAY. 

BY A. H. POB. 

Tie and-syed Bight comes on. 

And mother away; 

The amber of sunset has changed 
To bleakest of gray; 

There *s wrath in the wind of the North, 
And I peer out again, 

With a passionate, hungry hops. 

That sickens to pain. 

All day, in the thought of that Joy* 

The evening would bring, 

1 tailed with a strength not my own. 

And found voice to sing; 

Bat now, though the Arc flashes bright 
Its musical cheer, 

I would it were morrow again, 

So mother were here. 

The boys question swift with a glance, 
As they hang up their caps; 

And father calls, 14 supper, my lad*,’* 

And smiles is he tape. 

Hie face ie ae calm as his heart; 

Hie hair ie his crown; 

Hie eyes that have ripened In love 
Are patient and brown. 

And eo the mild evening goes by, 

Just hiding our tears. 

And keen disappointment heats strong 
’Neath the veil that ebc wears. 

When, led by onr dear father's voice. 
Together we pray, 

How sweet the peUtion for Air, 

The mother away! 

.Wondering, I dream of a grief 
" So many have known, 

Whose mothers have left them to walk 
This earth-path alone. 

And, wondering, I dream of a time 
When, watch as we may, 

There will be no fond welcoming home 
Of mother away. 

O, Savior! pr es ervo to us long 
This blessing so dear; 

And may her rich autumn be filled 
With the best of the year. 

<\n«sir may ungentle s pee ch 
Cmbitter her stay, 

Aud mingle remora t with onr grief, 
When she gpeth away. 


CORAL ISLANDS. 

BY FANNY B. FETTDGK. 

Among the wonders of creation, scattered 
so profusely over sea, and earth, aud air, none 
are more strangely fascinating than the Coral 
Isles of the South Seas, with their blue la¬ 
goons and circling reefs, their fringed bor¬ 
ders, and vast submarine forests, over which 
play the restless waves of a transparent sea. 
They are at once so fairy-like and weirdly- 
beautiful, yet so mysterious in origin, so 
gigantic in extent as compared with the 
feeble powers of the tiny architects—so 
grand, so gorgeous in color, and so varied 
in form and structure. Almost every diver 
makes fresh discoveries, and throws new 
light upon these “ palaces of the daughters 
of the sea,” as corals wore termed by the 
Greeks; and dangerous as are such pastimes, 
those who have once forced their way to 
these fairy halls find them too fascinating 
not to be visited again. 

While gazing at the wondrous creations 
of these marvelous little builders, one may 
almost give the reins to fancy and imagine 
what he will. There are wheat shelves, 
cabbage leaves, mushrooms, ferns of end¬ 
less variety, roses, single and in clusters* 
vine leaves, stag horns, ears of com, oak. 
leaves and acorns, majestic lilies and tulips, 
and a thousand other apparent imitations of 
vegetable and animal nature. Then there 
are grottoes and fairy bowers, golden, azure 
and sapphire balls, grouped, colored and 
adorned with inimitable grace and beauty. 

This matchless exhibition of nature's own 
handiwork is painted in every hue, from the 
delicate rose-tint to bright crimson; the royal 
purple, fringed with gold; forest-green, 
mingled with autumn's mellow tints of rus¬ 
set, yellow and red; heaven’s own blue, or 
a mingling of azure and gold like the sum¬ 
mer sunset; and more beautiful than all, 
the pure, virgin white, with the faintest pos¬ 
sible rose-tinge—a just perceptible blush as 
of conscious loveliness. 

Over all this beauty play unceasingly the 
frothy waves of grand, hoary old ocean, 
dashing and sparkling in rainbow tints,. 
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flittering and dancing in the sunbeams, and 
breaking in diamond-like spray over the 
frail bark of the adventurous explorer of 
these magic realms. 

We might view with less of wonder this 
lavish display of submarine beauty, were 
man the architect—he of boundless resourc¬ 
es and many inventions, who brings to¬ 
gether the distant comers of the earth, and 
makes even the lightning subservient to his 
will—or were it directly the workmanship of 
the Creator, we should see in it but another 
exhibition of the power and goodness of 
Him who Speaks a world into existence, yet 
stoops to clothe in their exquisite loveliness 
•*nd fragrance the lilies of the field; but 
when we regard it as the work of a tiny in¬ 
sect. scarcely perceptible to the naked eye, 
2 : is marvelous indeed. 

These little insects, called zoophytes, or 
jwnt-animals , from their seeming to form a 
connecting link between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, are in form very like a 
little oblong bag of jelly, with one end clos¬ 
ed and the other open, and surrounded by 
rcntacles or arms, six or eight in number, set 
like tiie rays of a star. The coral, or ma¬ 
drepore, is the secretion of these minute 
r*olypes, and in its orifices they reside, pro¬ 
truding their mouths and tentacles when 
tinder water, but withdrawing, by sudden 
contraction, into their holes if molested or 
exposed to atmospheric influence. Age af¬ 
ter age they labor, myriads dying and other 
myriads filling their places, 4ill they form 
immense reefs and islands stretching over 
thousands of miles, and becoming the per¬ 
manent abodes of whole races of human be¬ 
ings. Most of the islands of the Pacific, as 
well as those belonging to Australia, are the 
creation of these tiny insects, and the num¬ 
ber of these coral isles is constantly and 
rapidly increasing. 

It was formerly supposed that the coral- 
;nes built up from the very bottom of the 
ocean, but careful investigation has shown 
that they cannot live at a greater depth than 
about thirty fathoms, and consequently that 
inelr deposits are first made on submarine 
?ocks or mountains. There in these ocean 


depths, hidden away from the sight of man, 
the little insect toils on for its brief life, 
faithful to the purpose for which it was 
created, and, dying, leaves its work to its 
successor. By and by, by whole ages of 
steady perseverance on the part of the tiny 
architects, the reef shows itself above water; 
then they cease building, and sand, which 
being easily thrown up by the action of 
the sea, rises to the top, mingles with sea 
shells, floating leaves and branches, and the 
feathers and guano of sea birds, till a soil is 
gradually formed. Seeds, dropped perhaps 
by some little bird on its winged passage 
across the waters, or wafted thither by the 
passing breeze, spring up, and soon the little 
isle is covered with verdure, adding yet an 
other to these beautiful oases of the deep 
blue sea—another fair, peaceful Eden, soon, 
perhaps, to be polluted by the crimes and 
cruelty of human savages. 

In the formation of a single coral reef, 
several species of the polypes are engaged, 
each seemingly content with the sphere to 
which he is best adapted, and tranquilly ply¬ 
ing his silent trade in ceaseless oblivion of 
the busy world beyond. 

These coral banks are found in all stages; 
some in deep water, entirely submerged be¬ 
neath the blue waves; some sending forth a 
stray branch here and there, or Showing a 
few bare rocks above the surface without 
the least appearance of vegetation; while, 
others are fovered with soil, stray seeds and 
fruits, as of the cocoanut, bread-fruit, and 
pandanus, and others have taken root, and 
the whole island is crowned with verdure. 

The specimens we see in this country, in 
cabinets of curiosities, or used in the manu¬ 
facture of ornaments, are broken off by 
divers from the submerged ledges. 

Almost all nations seem to vie with each 
other in their appreciation of coral, either 
as an ornament or an object of devotion; 
while sages have speculated and naturalists 
disputed about its origin and properties. 
Zoroaster regarded it as possessing certain 
talismanic influences in driving off evil ^ and 
Pliny tells us that coral was as highly prized 
in India as were pearls in Rome. Be that 
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as it may, the historian himself evidently 
knew little of the nature of this wondrous 
creation of the zoophite of the Mediterranean 
and South Seas, since he describes it as a 
marine plant hearing crimson berries ! 

It was not until 1728 that its true nature 
was ascertained by the investigations and 
experiments of Jean Andre de Peyssonel, 
and many years later before his theory was 
generally received. The Chinese, Japanese, 
and Arabs, and indeed all the nations of 
Asia, Africa and the Indian Archipelagoes, 
highly prize coral as an ornament, and are 
most skillful in fashioning of it flowers, 
wreaths, and chaplets for the decoration of 
their persons. The Persians use it for talis¬ 


mans, and deem it specially efficacious in an¬ 
nouncing the approach of disease, and show¬ 
ing how any sickness will terminate, grow¬ 
ing very pale if a fatal termination is at 
hand, and assuming its natural ruddy hue 
as the patient becomes convalescent. 

Who would think that the product of 
so tiny an insect would create such a stir 
among scholars, feed the vanity of so many 
fair women, furnish employment to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of mechanics, and con¬ 
stitute the dwelling places of whole races of 
human beings? Yet so it is; and we may 
learn, hence, that God has made nothing in 
vain, but in wisdom and mercy laid the 
foundation of all His works. 


THE QUEST OF THE FLOWER. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


And now, at last, h$ felt that his youth’s 
precious days were all ebbed away, and 
that, though still not old, he had begun to 
walk in the path which leads to age and 
death. 

And stubbornly his spirit trusted through 
many years longer, desiring that before 
death it would be allotted him to bear the 
Flower to the palace-gates and lay it at the 
feet of the princess, whether wedded or 
single, provided that she yet lived. But 
at last there came a day w hen he knew' for 
utter surety that infirmities were stealing 
upon him; and always after that the gray¬ 
ness of his beard, seen in brooks and 
springs, haunted him w hen he stooped to 
drink. 

But his age was great before these un¬ 
pleasant thoughts troubled his peace of 
mind; for the climate among the hills 
wherein he dwelt was seldom sharp and 
bitter, and snows fell with much rarity, and 
winter was not in any way hard to fight 
against Therefore he was not afflicted 
until late in life with the weakness and ina¬ 
bility of old age. 

But finally he fell sick in truth, and real¬ 
ized that the end had come of all his strug¬ 
gles to find the Flower. And for three 


days he lay within a cave, too weak to rise 
or to taste nourishment; and on the night 
of the third day, a little while after sunset, 
he heard outside the cave a great rushing 
noise of blown branches and whirled leaves, 
and knew' that a storm was near at hand. 

Then, because he feared that his own 
death was near at hand also, he made a 
mighty effort of strength and crawled from 
the cave w ith slowness and difficulty, and 
at last lay panting upon an open spot, while 
the savage night-winds tossed his long pale 
beard wildly. The heavens above him 
were roughened with immense masses of 
purple cloud, between whose crevices white 
moonlight was struggling as they changed 
shape at the wind’s will, now' narrowing, 
now broadening. For this, like the night 
many years ago when he had left the palace 
bold with youth, was a night of the full 
moon. But presently the cloud-fissures 
were all closed, and over earth and sky 
intense darkness had fallen, and thunder 
rumbled angrily, and great drops of rain 
began, large and slow’. Then, lying nearly 
powerless in that open spot, the prostrate 
man lifted his hands after the manner of 
some supplicant for mercy’, and prayed, 
with quivering voice, an eager prayer to 
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the guardian spirits of the Flower. And 
bis prayer was in this wise: 

“O ye that have so long thwarted my 
purpose, and that now condemn me to die 
with hope so miserably unfulfilled, grant, I 
beseech of you, one thing of far less mo¬ 
ment than the boon ye have denied. It is 
at least something to have wasted many 
years of my life-time in vain, resultless 
attempt Accord me, therefore, the one 
privilege of possessing strength to re-seek 
the palace, to learn if she yet lives for whose 
sake I have wrought, and perhaps to look 
upon her face once again before death shall 
chill and silence me forever. This thing I 
do not demand in any mood of willfulness 
or dissatisfaction, since if all my years of 
empty quest were again to be lived over, I 
should not shrink from so re-living them. 
Tills thing I rather implore as a last and 
only grace of ye that have crowned my long 
pursuit with bitterest failure, that are vic¬ 
torious over me with such complete and 
admitted victory!” 

Thus he prayed, prone in the darkness; 
and the final words of his prayer wen; 
loudly called above the rumbling thunder 
and the rushing wind. Then, having spo¬ 
ken those final words, it seemed to him 
that death grasped at his heart, and sud¬ 
denly all consciousness faded from his mind. 

And above him, as if in scornful answer 
to his prayer, there was a mightier thunder- 
clamor than before, and the black heaven 
split itself in livid-colored seams of light¬ 
ning, and huge branches of trees snapped 
in the awful gale, and rain drove earthward 
in sheeted torrents. But he lay still, heat 
upon by the storm, knowing nothing. 

When, however, his eyes again unclosed 
and saw the moon shining with white seren¬ 
ity and the wet lands glistening about him, 
he uttered a cry of exceeding joy. And 
immediately he knew that his prayer had 
been granted, and rose to his feet, still 
feeble, yet with much strength to walk. 
And glad at heart indeed, he resouglit the 
cave where his staff was lying, and having 
found it began to journey with strange 
swiftness down the illumined hillside. 


Only for a little space he paused before 
the end of his journeying was reached, af*4 
then he stood upon a grassy slope and 
watched the silvered valley beneath him* 
and bethought himself mournfully of how 
different was his return to the palace from 
that old-time departure, and how r the same 
fair pitiless moonlight had fallen upon him 
then as now. And at his feet lay a storm- 
broken stalk of what seemed some wild, 
common plant, perceiving which he stooped 
to gaze upon it with loving regret, since 
his lonely life had made all nature’s green¬ 
eries, worst and best, veiy dear to him. So 
gazing, he saw' that there was a large soft 
bud at the end of the stalk, and being mind¬ 
ful that this bud’s ruined hope of blossom¬ 
ing was even a fit symbol of his own vain¬ 
ly-spent quest, he lifted it from the ground, 
resolved sadly to bear it with him to the 
palace. Thus, in place of returning young 
and triumphant with the glorious Flower 
for which he had set forth in search, he 
would return old and haggard and white- 
haired, holding in his hand this poor worth¬ 
less bud. 

It was yet some hours before dawn when 
he reached the gates of the palace paifc; 
wearied with incessant and fleet walking. 
And as he passed in among the shadows 
of the great oaks, wonder filled him to see 
how little change time had wrought in the 
place. And when the palace itself was 
reached, here also was the same lack of 
change evident. Indeed, so much there¬ 
abouts wore the manner of other times that 
he felt his long w hite beard in a dozed fash¬ 
ion, as if to convince himself that his pres¬ 
ent age was no unreal fancy. 

Utter stillness reigned everywhere, and 
the palace-doors were solemnly closed, for¬ 
bidding entrance; but he remembered the 
little postem-door In a rear portion of the 
building, whence, on that other night veiy 
long ago, he had stolen forth. If perchance 
this might be unfastened, he might mount 
the high tower-staircase which led to his 
own former room, and find there some new 
vassal who would not refuse him lodgment 
until dawn. With such motive he drew 
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near the place of this same postern, and 
was thankful to find it unbolted and of 
easy ingress. And now, as he mounted the 
narrow, serpentine staircase, there came 
npou him heavy weariness, and when he 
stood at the threshold of his well remem¬ 
bered chamber, his limbs were nearly fail¬ 
ing beneath him. But for a little time new 
wonder made him forget fatigue, since the 
chamber was not alone vacant as he had 
left it on that far-past night, but also its 
general seeming, while he glanced about its 
moonlit space, was thoroughly that which 
he recoliected of old. And presently, with 
murmurs of amazement, he approached the 
bed, and fell thereon as one to whom rest 
is very sweet, too wearied even to wonder 
longer. And deep sleep overcame him 
almost on the instant that the pillow met 
his tired head. 

It was doubtless many hours later that he 
awoke and was first aware of great lumi¬ 
nousness throughout the chamber, which 
seemed not wholly wrought of the sunlight 
streaming in through his window; and was 
aware by slow degrees, thereafter, of a 
throng encompassing him. 

But his surprise was not for words to tell, 
when close beside the bed and nearest him 
of all the throng, he beheld the king, 
clothed richly and with unaltered face, as 
though all this lapse of years had been a 
single yesterday. And from .the king's 
face his eyes wandered to where, clasped in 
his own right hand, glowed something of 
so marvelous a whiteness and brilliance 
that straightway he knew it was the long- 
sought Flower. For the poor rain-beaten 
bud which he had brought from the hills 
had opened its petals while he slept, and 
had borne this peerless blossom. And a 
little later he knew, with surpassing joy, 
that the lapse of years and his own appar¬ 
ent age had been some strange work of 
enchantment, and that he was not only 
still a youth, but also that his weary quest 
had lasted not longer than a single day. 
And while he stood amid the staring throng 
and wept tears of great gratitude, the king 
approached him and said: “Weep upon 


my breast, my son; for henceforth thou art 
my son in truth.” 

Nor was it long afterward that he became 
the king's son by right of marriage with the 
saintly princess, his daughter. And the 
princess in succeeding years returned him 
love for love; and when they reigned 
together on her father's death, the purity 
and virtue of both was a wonder to all their 
realm. And the Flower faded not, con¬ 
tinuing changeless and of such dazzling 
perfection that men journeyed from miles 
distant to behold it. Being fixed upon Un¬ 
royal crown, it outshone all the gems 
therein, and made the wearer's brow one 
matchless and superb splendor. But when 
at length the king died, those that looked 
upon the crown after his death found that 
the Flower was no longer there, and a loud 
cry that it had been stolen was raid'd 
throughout the realm; yet in spite of all 
search it was never found again; and as 
Ume passed it became a fixed belief in 
many minds that no thief had stolen the 
Flower, but that it had vanished into noth¬ 
ingness with the king's life. 


LITTLE BERTIE. 

BY MRS. ELLEN F. LATTIMORE. 

Our dear little Bertie wa* lost one day. 

We thought that he surely had run away. 

We searched for him high, we searched for him , 

We looked everywhere that a baby could go. 

We looked in the cellar, wc looked in the ahed. 

We looked in the basket and under the bed; 

We looked in the parlor behind the big chairs*. 

We looked in the closet and under the stairs: 

We looked In the cistern, and into the well. 

Of all the strange places 1 never can tell. 

But yet to no purpose, we still could not see 
Where in the wide world little Bertie could be. 

Half frightened and anxious, with fast dying feet. 
We ran to the neighbors, and into the street. 

We chanced to glance up to the top of the house 
And there on the ridge-pole, as still as a mouse. 

Sat dear little Bertie, so cunning and sly; 

We scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry. 

And not till we had him safe on to the ground. 

Did we dare to feel sure little Bertie was found. 

How he ever climbed up there we never may k:.uw: 
*T was a very queer place for a baby to go. 

But we think the dear God who takes care of t.V 
fcktnt angels to guard him, k v t Bertie thould f«!’ 
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JOHN PLAXMAN, THE BOY DESIGNER. 

BT MARY B. WILLARD. 


I want you to imagine a dingy little shop 
in London—a shop where plaster images 
were sold a little more than one hundred 
years ago. 

After your imagination has compassed 
this, fixed the dark old room with its busts 
and figures firmly in your mind, I want you 
to take note of a dwarfed and puny human 
figure sitting propped up with pillows be¬ 
hind the counter. A large-headed, small¬ 
framed boy crowding, as well as the crutches' 
and pillows will let him, close to the one 
diamond-paned window. Let imagination 
go now, for I am going to tell you facts, not 
fancies. 

The boy’s name is «olm Flaxman; the 
shop is his father’s, and he is trying to catch 
the last gleam of light for his Cornelius Ne- 
pos. Think of it, boys! You who quarrel 
with ten lines of Virgil; think of this tiny 
fellow eagerly devouring such stupid Latin 
as Cornelius Nepos. 

One day, when everything was just as I 
have told you, in came the good Dominie 
Mathews, and finding him struggling with 
his book, looked to see what it was. Off he 
went in a hurry, as soon as he found out, 
determined that a boy who wanted knowl¬ 
edge as badly as that should have it in more 
palatable shape. I’ve no doubt he thought 
somewhat disgustedly of his own wayward, 
roystering little fellows, who went to the 
best school in Covent Garden, and yet had to 
have their Latin fairly hammered into them, 
and wondered at the difference in boys. 

By and by he came back with delightful 
translations of Don Quixote and Homer’s 
Iliad. That day little John Flaxman began 
a new existence. Do n’t forget that it w’as 
more than one hundred years ago. The 
Iliad charmed him most, and he soon had 
sketched in black chalk the Ajax, Hector, 
and Achilles of his poetic imagination. 
Then he tried wax and plaster, and took the 
impression in one of these materials, of 
every medal or seal that pleased him. 

Not long after, I suppose because his 


heart was growing happier in this new w ork, 
his body grew stronger; the pillow's were 
taken away, and then the crutches, and you 
can imagine his happiness w'hen he found 
that his limbs w'ould carry him. 

The good clergyman’s w'ife took him home 
with her very often and explained to him 
both Homer and Milton. She watched him, 
too, as he worked up his rough charcoal pic¬ 
tures of the scenes to which she introduced 
him. One of these, a picture of a human 
eye, he one day showed to a great artist. I 
think he could n’t have been so very great 
either, for he ill-naturedly asked, “ is it an 
oyster? ” 

Little John, however, was great enough 
not to mind it or be discouraged by it, and he 
kept on all the while improving, until a little 
while after his kind friend, Mrs. Mathew's, 
obtained for him his first order—six original 
drawings in black chalk from Homer. For 
these he got w'ell paid and w'ell praised. 

When he w as fifteen years old he became 
a student at the Royal Academy, and the 
same year took the silver prize. The next 
year, failing to get the gold medal, though 
he had w'orked hard for it and believed he 
deserved it, he said to his father: “Give 
me time and I ’ll give the Academy some¬ 
thing to be proud of yet.” v 

All this time that he was studying so dili¬ 
gently he w'as working hard at home, making 
casts and images of plaster that brought in 
a few' pennies each and helped to keep the 
W'olf from the door. 

Wliile he w as drudging and plodding, the 
great event of his boyhood was coming to 
him. 

If you will turn over your plate at dinner 
some day, as likely as not you will see the 
name “ Wedgwood” printed down deep in 
the ware. It is not that Mr. Wedgwood 
made that particular plate, but because he 
was the inventor of English earthenware. 
His name was Josiah Wedgwood, and he 
lived in John Flaxman’s time. Discovering 
a process for making white porcelain, he 
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determined that such beautiful ware should 
have only beautiful shapes, and hunting up 
our little friend, said: 

“ Well, my lad, I have heard that you are 
a good draughtsman and clever designer. 
I’ma manufacturer of pots—name Wedg- 
wood. Now I want you to design some 
models for me; nothing fantastic, but simple 
and tasteful. I ’ll pay you well. Do you 
think the work too poor? ” 

“ Oh, no sir,” said John ; 44 give me a few 
days and I ’ll see what I can do.” 

“That’s right; work away. Mind, I’m 
in need of them this minute. They are for 
pots of all kinds—tea-pots, cups, etc. But 
what’s more I want a design for the royal 
table service. Think of that, my boy; for 
the Queen’s table.” 

Jonn did his best, andfit pleased kind Mr. 
Wedgwood, who gave him constant em¬ 
ployment. He made the loveliest patterns, 
after Greek and Egyptian models, and 
Queen Charlotte did actually have a dinner 
service of his design; it was the first ever 
made in England for kingly or queenly use, 
and to this day our best crockery is called 
44 queensw'are” for this very reason. 

Mr. Wedgw'ood did as he agreed, he paid 
John well, and for several years he w r orked 
on in this w f ay, occasionally modelling a 
plaster monument or statue, for he was too 
poor to buy marble. 

Perhaps some of us, in these more hurry¬ 
ing years, and with his genius, might not be 
content with this humble work, but patient 
John Flaxman counted himself happy to go 
into every house in England with his taste¬ 
fully formed tea-cup and cream jug, furnish¬ 
ing even the children—especially and always 
the children—a higher ideal of beauty and 
art. 

I do n’t know as I can rightfully tell you 
any more about Flaxman, for here his boy¬ 
hood ends, and it is as a boy designer that 
I recommend him to you. But I am sure 
you will be glad to know a little more about 
his most successful career 

1 think you will like to know what a 
brave, noble woman he married; how, one 
day, the President of the Academy, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, hearing of his marriage, 
said to him: 44 Now, sir, you are ruined for 
an artist; ” how John went home, sat down 
by his wife, and said, 44 Ann, I am ruined 
for an artist.” 44 How so, John?” said she; 
44 how’ has it happened, and who has done 
it ?” 4 4 It happened, ” said he, laughing, “in 
the church, and Ann Denham has done it.” 
Then he told her how the great President 
had said that if a man would be a great art¬ 
ist he must go to Rome and study the great 
masters. 44 And you shall go to Rome,” 
said Ann, 44 and be a great artist. I ’ll never 
have it said that Ann Denham spoiled John 
Flaxman for an artist We will work and 
economize.” 

And so they did, and before long John 
went to Rome and Ann went w ith him, and 
there, beside a great deal of studying and 
accomplishing many other beautiful works, 
he made the statue of a great lord in Eng¬ 
land, that was sent home and placed in 
Westminster Abbey, and made the greatest 
sculptor of those times say: “This little 
man cuts us all out.” 

Coming home to England he found his 
old prediction true—the Royal Academy 
was proud of him, and show ed it by making 
him i^s Professor of Sculpture. 

Last and best of all John Flaxman w as a 
Christian artist, and in all of his w orks there 
is a Christian lesson. 


N OLI-ME-T AN GERE. 

BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

A plant grows green in the mossy dells. 

Adorned with graceful golden bells; 

When I search my book its name to see, 

I find it is Noli-me-tangere. 

Each pendant flower has a tiny hook; 

In her ear Kate hangs them, and calls, “ Oh. look! *’ 
Like gems of Etruscan gold they fall; 

Then Lady’s-ear-drop their name we call. 

Low down on the branches the seed-pods hang; 
At the slightest touch, with a sudden clung. 

They burst, as though Puck had a pistol shot-- 
Karl shouts, “Oh-ho! ’t is the Touch-me-not! ** 

Three names there are for the flowers of gold; 
You can take your choice, now they all are told: 
Lady’s-ear-drop, Touch-me-not, and, let ’* see, 
What’s the English for Noli-me-tangere? 
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SUMMER DAYS AT KJRKWOOD. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chapter VIII. 

Benny was given to what Dick called 
cronying. Wherever he was, he coutrjved 
to form an intimate friendship with some¬ 
body, to w T hom, for the time, he was en¬ 
tirely devoted. His first love at Kirkwood 
had been Jim Dacres, and he attached him¬ 
self to that young vagabond to Dick’s utter 
disgust; for Dick was dainty in his tastes 
and exclusive in his friendships. It was a 
perpetual torment to him that Jim, under 
the shelter of Benny’s patronage, was always 
hanging about the house, waiting persist¬ 
ently for an hour before sunrise, to be sure 
of pouncing upon Benny the moment he 
made his appearance, and following in the 
trail of any expedition the boys might set 
on foot, be it far or near. No amount of 
snubbing could turn him from his purpose, 
and he met broad hints and open sugges¬ 
tions with the same immovable face. 

“I don’t see what hurt he does you,” 
said Benny; 44 he never meddles with your 
things, and he knows how to set snares, and 
skin squirrels, and do lots of things.” 

“We i, 1 don’t want him ’round,” said 
Dick; “ he's ragged and dirty, and I’m not 
going to be mixed up with such folks; I 
shall ask Tom to send him off.” 

And so he did, but Tom quietly declined 
any interference. 

“I can’t see as he does any harm,” he 
said, 4 * and if Benny likes him we will not 
be so selfish as to deprive the poor fellow of 
the only pleasure of his life. I am often 
with people whose room I should prefer to 
their company, if it was quite polite to 
»boose.” 

Dick colored violently; but as Tom im¬ 
mediately invited him to go gunning with 
him, he dismissed any uncomfortable sus¬ 
picions, and went off in triumph, leaving 
Benny to console himself with Jim Dacres. 

“ i^et’s go out to the creek and sail our 
boats,” proposed Benny. “You may lake 


mine and I ’ll take Dick’s, and we 'll l?y a 
race over the rapids.” 

Jim was well pleased, but he little knew 
what was in store for him. As they pass* 
the old mill where the wheezy little bia 
took its daily load of barrel staves, a stout, 
red-faced man suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance from behind a pile of lumber. Jim 
quailed at sight of him, and instinctively 
ducked his head, as if expecting a blow 
from the whip he carried in his hand. 

“ No use dodging,” said the man, gripping 
him firmly by the shoulder, 44 1 ’vc been on 
the lookout for ye this two hour! and now 
you may throw away them gimcrucks and 
go to loading up. Pitch in lively, if you 
don’t want black snakes after ye,” and in* 
drew the long lash threateningly through 
his fingers. 

44 1’ll stay and help you,” said Been) in 
a low’ tone. 

“Not if I know' it,” said the man; ** r.e 
boy is wuth a sight more *n two,” and Bon¬ 
ny was obliged to* submit, though boiling 
over with anger. He took the ships in 
arms and w’alked slowly away, while Jim 
went to his work without a particle of sui 
lenness, but with the air of being outwitted 
iu what he considered a fair fight between 
himself and his stepfather; the daily pur¬ 
pose of Jim’s life being to escape work, 
while liis stepfather was equally determined 
to make him do it. Before Benny had gone 
a dozen yards, however, he changed la> 
mind, and walked back past the mill, stop¬ 
ping a few moments to watch the frothy 
water tumbling over the dam, whirling 
about the stones in the shallows below’, and 
carrying its freight of broken shingles, hits 
of .bark, and islands of sawdust, w ith an 
impetuous rush far out into the still water 
of the lake. Following the creek a little 
further, it made a curve, aud wound through 
the woods where the overhanging branches 
almost met above the water, and the ’ rile. 
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wvre covered with short green turf of a 
velvety thickness. The wintergreen grew 
here abundantly, and the long slender tfood- 
straw berries, blossomed and ripened all the 
summer through. Once, when Dick and 
Benny were sitting here, they heard a rustle 
in the underbrush, and a beautiful young 
fawn looked out at them, with great, startled, 
wondering eyes, then bounded away into^ 
the woods. Beyond the wood was a mead¬ 
ow fragrant with beds of mint, where the 
creek widened into a gravelly pond, and 
liey^iul this was the Harvey clearing, as the 
farm was called where the widow' Han ey 
managed in some unaccountable way to 
make a living for herself and her five red- 
cheeked children. Her husband had been 
suddenly killed by the falling of u tree when 
he was chopping, and the day after the 


funeral the widow' was in tow n selling her 
early vegetables. 

“ I canna let the cabbitch spoil while I 
stop at hame to greet,” was her sensible 
apology to those who looked at lier with 
wonder; “the good man set store by the 
bairns, and there’s nothing like work ‘o 
hearten up sorrow'. ” 

And so the energetic woman had gone on 
earning her utmost, and saving her best, 
and the children were growing up strong 
and hearty, and the little place was a won¬ 
der of thrift and neatness. Donald, lu¬ 
ckiest l>oy, was a great favorite of Benny’s, 
but there was too much work for his stout 
young hands to leave many moments for 
play, and when, after parting with Jim 
Dacres, he suddenly determined to visit the 
Harveys, it was with only a faint hope of 
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finding his friend at leisure. Fortune, or 
misfortune, favored him, for Donald had 
dropped a heavy stone upon his hand, 
laming it in such a way that he was driven 
to take a holiday. A dull day it promised 
to be, for the young Scotchman cared little 
for books, and his mother would not allow 
him to go to the village, lest he might 
"“learn idle w T ays a glowerin’ about the 
town.” 

He lay upon the grass behind the house, 
and w T atched the water dashing over the 
rocky bed, tossed in bits of wood, and 
wished he could only whittle so as to finish 
his boat. Just as he was reaching the very 
height of discontent, Benny came in sight, 
and was greeted with a rousing cheer. 
Benny quite forgot to sympathize with his 
friend over the accident; and, in fact, both 
the boys seemed to look upon it as a piece 
of uncommon good luck. They sat upon 
the grass and examined the boats, talked 
over the comparative merits of “square- 
rigged,” “clipper-rigged,” “tops’ls,” “jibs,” 
and a variety of “nortical” terms, which 
sounded wonderfully wise, even if they 
w ere not quite sure of the meaning. Mrs. 
Harvey, well pleased that Donald should 
have company, brought out a bowl of rich 
milk, and a fresh oat-meal bannock, which 
Benny found delicious after his long walk. 
Donald had quite a reputation as a ship¬ 
master, and decided at first inspection that 
the boats were not balanced well. Under 
his direction Benny carefully shaved down 
the stern of his own, but dared not meddle 
with Dick’s. Great w ? as Donald’s triumph 
over the trim little vessel as it took the wind 
in its sails and started bravely on its voyage, 
while Dick’s persisted in sinking at the stern 
like an old water-logged craft Benny took 
it to the shore in disgust, and quickly im¬ 
proved its shape, though his heart quaked 
at every shaving which fell, for Dick never 
liked to have any one improve on the work 
of his hands. 

“If Dick growls about it, I’ll give him 
mine,” said he, as he shut his knife, and 
launched the boat again. 

Now the race went on finely—over the 


rapids, around the curve, just missing the 
whirlpool by the old willow, almost w'recked 
on a sunken snag, but finally coming with 
flying colors into the smooth water of the 
meadow pond. What a fascination there 
is about the water. Neither of the boys 
thought how time w r as passing until the 
long deep whistle from the mills three miles 
aw r ay came faintly booming across the lake. 

“I must go home,” said Benny, starting 
up, and in spite of Donald's urgent invita¬ 
tion to take dinner at the cottage, he pre¬ 
pared to go. “I'll leave you my boat, 
Don,” said he, “but I must carry Dick’s 
back;” and Donald w f as easily consoled by 
the prospect of half a day’s sport with the 
boat. 

Back went Benny, stopping now and 
then to munch a bit of mint, or gather a 
few leaves of wintergreen, until he reached 
the mill pond again, and was tempted by 
the smooth deep water to try Dick's boat 
once more. Tying a string to it, he sent it 
out on one or two successful voyages to the 
very edge of the dam, when it w as slowly 
sucked along to the black current that 
poured steadily dow T n through the flume to 
turn the great wheel in its pit below. There 
was a delightful excitement in letting it go 
into the very jaws of danger, and then draw¬ 
ing it safely back. But Benny, like many 
another speculator, tried his experiment once 
too often. The boat caught upon the edge 
of the dam, and refused to move for all his 
pulling and coaxing; and, in fact, he dared 
not pull very hard, lest the string should 
break. Here w as a dilemma. If the boat 
had been his own he w r ould have resigned 
it to shipwreck, and taken the small crumb 
of satisfaction there would have been in 
■watching its headlong plunge, and search¬ 
ing for the shattered fragments down below'. 
But the boat was Dick’s, and no thought of 
resigning it to ruin entered his mind. Ty¬ 
ing the cord to his wrist, he procured a long 
pole, and cautiously wading into the waiter, 
tried to dislodge it The water was deeper 
than he thought, and the current set strongly 
towards the flume, but he could almost 
reach the boat If the pole was a foot 
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longer, or if he dared go two steps further 
in. Slowly and carefully he ventured—one 
step, and he stood for an instant to plant 
his feet firmly, and make sure of his bal¬ 
ance, when from the path above the mill 
Jube suddenly came in sight, and called 
out: 

“Ho! Benny, yer fader done got yere!” 

Benny never knew exactly what hap¬ 
pened next, but his feet seemed to float 
away in one direction and his head to go 
down in another; there was an instant of 
swift recollection, a dreadful thought of the 
black flume, and the pitiless wheel revolv¬ 
ing below, and then confusion and utter 
forgetfulness. 

At the first glimpse of Benny struggling 
in the water, Jube dropped the baby-wagon 
and rushed distractedly into the mill. The 
men were all at dinner except Jim Dacres 
and his step-father. 

“Shet the gate!” she screamed, “Ben¬ 
ny’s in!” and while Mr. Dacres stared 
stupidly at her she sprang at the clumsy 
•lever, and brought her slight weight to bear 
upon it. Fortunately, Mr. Dacres had suf¬ 
ficient sense to help her, and the gate was 
closed against the rushing flood, before he 
comprehended what had happened, and 
then his red face fairly turned pale with 
fear. 

“ Lawful sakes!” he exclaimed, “I can’t 
swim no more ’n a hop-toad; no airthly use 
in me goin’ in; I’ll call Dexter’s folks,” and 
putting a tin horn to bis lips he sent a shrill 
note piercing through the air. 

No one knows what might have happened 
by the time “Dexter’s folks” got there, but 
long before that Jim Dacres had brought 
up Benny by the hair of the head from the 
bottom of the flume, and was holding him 
with one hand, while he clung to the side 
of the flume with the other, and Jubilee 
grasping his collar with both hands, half 
strangled him in her well-meant endeavors 
to pull him out. 

“Give us a raise here, pap,” he gasped 
out, “he’s too hefty for me;” and Mr. 
Dacres comprehended the situation suffi¬ 
ciently to help his step-son to land with his 


burden. Jim set himself right with a gasp or 
two, but poor Benny lay limp and motionless. 

* 4 Dexter’s folks ” tried the usual stupid meas¬ 
ures of rolling him on a barrel, holding him 
up by the heels to let the water run out, and 
finally, after diminishing by half the chances 
for his recoveiy, they carried him in dismal 
procession up the hill, just as the family 
were wondering for the fiftieth time “ what 
had become of Bennyt ” 

Ah! it was a question for some time wliat 
would become of him; but Benny's work 
in the world was not done, and while his 
father and mother and the doctor worked 
incessantly, Ruthie and the twins, huddled 
together in a sobbing, terrified group, pray¬ 
ing such pitiful prayers as came from the 
very depths of their loving hearts, until at last 
the faint little flutter of breath grew stronger, 
and the color crept slowly back to the white 
lips, and they knew Benny w ould live. His 
first word was a glad recognition of his 
father, and the next an anxious inquiry: 

44 Did the boat go under the wheel?” 

“Never mind the boat,” said papa, a 
smile shining through the tears that ran 
over from his eyes, and mamma hid her 
face in the pillow close beside the dear 
head with its w et brown curls. 

“ Who took me out?” asked Benny, in a 
faint whisper, and then the doctor suddenly 
remembered Jim, and went out to look for 
him. Nobody had seen him, but his step¬ 
father was in the kitchen, and honest 
enough to bestow the praise where it be¬ 
longed. / 

“Ydr see, cap’n,” he said, in a tone of 
apology, “I ain't the build of a man to 
swim much, and somehow water never did 
agree with me; goes to my head, like; but 
it beats all natur how my Jim can cut ’round 
under water; dives like a muskrat; you \\ 
ought to seen the way he yanked that young¬ 
ster up; tell ye what, cap'n, he’d a been a 
goner, though, if it hadn’t been for that 
little nig— cullud gal of youm. She run 
in screechin’ 4 Shet the gate!’ and betwixt 
us it come down mighty suddint, or the big 
wheel would a knocked the senses outen 
him for good.” 
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The doctor smiled grimly, and walked 
away, stopping at the porch to lay his hand 
kindly on Jube’s head, and say: 

** You ’re a good girl, Jube, and yon Ve 
done as much as any one to save Benny.” 

To his surprise, Jube burst into a passion 
of sobbing, and buried her face in her lap, 
saying, “Oh, laws, mars’ doctor, it’s all 
along of me dat lie felled in, kase I yawped 
out at him suddent, and skeered him.” 

The doctor gave her a puzzled look, but 
at that moment he caught sight of Jim 
“ hanging around” with his accustomed air 
of elegant leisure. “Jim,” said the doctor, 
and stopped, for he really didn’t know 
what to say. 

“Here’s the boat,” said Jim, “it ain’t 
hurt a mite; and if you 'll jest tell Benny 
] in powerful glad pop and me was thar—” 

“Where's that boy?” said Mr. Harring¬ 


ton, coming out. Mrs. Harrington followed 
with her pale face all tears and smiles, and 
the whole bevy of little folks flocked around 
until Jim wished himself back again in the 
^ime. He stood digging his bare toes into 
the turf, and looking about shyly, as if try¬ 
ing to find a place to break away, and Jube 
looked on with astonishment. 

“Jest like dem fellers in de Bible, fotchin’ 
home de fatted calf,” she informed Hannah. 

“It’s no use settin’ up such trgsh.hy 
makin’ a fuss over ’em,” said Hannah; 
“them Dacreses would be the better for 
soakin’ a week in the mill pond, the hull 
tribe on ’em.” 

Perhaps the doctor thought her not far 
from right; but from that time Jim Dacre.s 
came and went, and nobody growled atdiis 
“ hanging around.” Not even Dick. 


MADAM BOMBUS’ NURSERY. 


BY H. 

May lie you think you would n’t like a dark 
illusory under the ground, but you would if 
you were a Bombus. Your mother would 
dig it out with the greatest care, a foot or 
under ground, nice, and warm, and safe, 
with a long dark passage leading to the air. 

But you do n’t know what a Bombus is! 
Look at this picture and you 11 know in a 
minute. 

The nursery on the left side belongs to 
Bombus Terrestris, if you want the book 
name, (though I don’t suppose you care a 
bit al>out it.) You've often seen her buzzing 
around the flowers in the garden, brushing 
out the honey with the little brush she car¬ 
rier in her mouth. You call her Humble 
Bee. or perhaps Bumble Bee. 

.1 u-d see what a cozy home she has, and 
wluu a pile of nice wax honey jars! The 
parage to the door isn’t cut short of£ as it 
hmks in the picture, it goes slanting up to 
the ground, near where Madam Bombus 
stands and I dare say she’s going home now 
with baskets full of jiollen for her babies. 


M. M. 

You do n't see any baskets? Well, that’s 
because they ’re too little to see. She is n’t 
big enough to cany a market basket, you 
know; besides she has no hands, and she 1ms 
to use all six of her legs in walking; so she 
has on her hind legs two of the cunningest. 
baskets you can imagine, made of stiff* hairs 
—in fact, they grew r there on purpose. 
They 're so little you’d need a magnifying 
glass to see them. 

This odd little mother does n’t make her 
jars of honey six-sided, and all nicely packed 
in together, as do her cousins who live in a 
hive; you see in the picture they are loosely 
scattered around, but the honey in them is 
delicious, as you’d find out in a minute if 
you could get at them. 

You’ve heard that verse, “Howdoth the. 
little busy bee,” a hundred times I dare say, 
so I won’t repeat it, but I want to tell you 
how this little busy bee works. 

When the cold winter winds come in the 
fall perhaps you know that most insects die, 
but this little mother doesn’t get off so easy. 
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She hunts around and finds a snug, safe 
place, not in her home, as you’cl suppose she 
would, but in some hole in a hollow tree, or 
under a hay stack, or some such funny 
place. All winter she lies there, with no 
faod. in a sort of sleep, but the first warm 
day* of spring wake her up, and out she 
conies ready to go to work. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to find 
a soft place in the ground where she can dig. 
She do n’t make the house very large at first, 
only a little way down she hollows out a 
place and lays a few eggs. You see she has 
no idea of making a big nest alone for her 
two or three hundred babies. She wants 
wune help about it. 

Soon these eggs hatch out, and, you’ll 
hardly believe it, but the babies are little fat 
white grubs! Like a good mother she now 
goe> out ever}* day and brings in her baskets 


of ]>ollen to feed these hungry little grabs,* 
till by and by they stop eating, spin a sort 
of silk ball around themselves, and stay there 
out of sight till their wings, grow, and they 
get to lx? like their mother. Then they just 
bite a bole in the silk ball and step out, 
ready to help their mother like good little 
bees, as they are. With their help the house* 
is made larger, and then lots more of the 
grubs are hatched, until before fall the hard 
working little mother has often two or three 
hundred children in her house. 

The little nurseiw, on the right side of the 
picture, is made by a cousin of Madan. 
Humble Bee. who makes her house in the 
same way, under piles of stones. She is 
called the Stone Humble Bee, or if you want, 
to be very wise, Bombus Lapidnrius. You can 
sec her going into her door over the nursery, 

and another of the family flying home. 
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THE EMPRE8S QUEEN. 


BY MRS. S. 

Of all the English princesses, few had a 
more eventful life than the one of whom I 
am about to tell you. Her name was Ma¬ 
tilda, and when she was but eight years old, 
she was carried to Germany, to be married 
to the Emperor, who was many years older 
than herself. Her father, the King of Eng¬ 
land, gave her many fine things, beautiful 
dresses and jewels, fine horses and saddles, 
and everything suitable to the rank of the 
Empress of Germany; but what do you 
think the poor little girl, only eight years 
old, could have cared for all these fine 
things, when she came to the sea, and there 
lay the ship that was to carry her so far 
away from every one she had ever known 
and loved; no father or mother to go with 
her; all her playmates and companions left 
behind? She was not entirely alone yet, 
for many attendants were to accompany her 
to Germany. Traveling was slow in those 
days, and many a day’s journey did she 
take, before she at last reached the city 
where the Emperor was waiting for his little 
bride. 

Of course, all was splendor and festivity 
when they met; but she soon found that 
none of her English attendants were to be 
allowed to stay with her, as the Emperor 
wished her to be educated with German 
tastes and habits, and would have no one 
but Germans around her, at the castle where 
she was to live until she was old enough to 
be really married. How forlorn she must 
have felt, when she parted with the last of 
her own people, and was left with only 
those who, whatever respect and kindness 
they might show her, could not speak in 
her own language, or of her home. 

So she lived until she was twelve years 
old, when she was married, and had the 
crown of Empress placed on her head. Not 
much peace or happiness came with it. Her 
husband was constantly engaged in wars— 
sometimes with one baron, sometimes with 


A. HUNTER. 

another. He could be but little with her, 
mid his life, as she well knew, was in con¬ 
stant danger, w hen he w as absent from her. 
For some years this state of tilings continued, 
until a sudden illness attacked the Emperor, 
which caused his death in a few days. 

The demands for Matilda to join her 
father now became so urgent that she could 
no longer resist them, though she left Ger¬ 
many with regret; and many w r ere the suit¬ 
ors for her hand in his gay court. The one 
she was said to look upon with the most 
favor was her cousin, Stephen of Blois, the 
next heir, after herself, to the English 
crow n, and a handsome, gallant young man, 
about her own age. Everything seemed 
favorable, and wiiat a cruel war might have 
been saved, if their rival claims had been 
united. But her father would not consent 
to their union, and again her hand was given 
without any will of her own. This time 
her father's choice fell on a very young man, 
almost a boy, many years younger than 
Matilda, Geoffrey of Anjou, surnamed Plan- 
tagenet, because he always wore a sprig of 
flowering broom in his cap, instead of a 
feather. As was to be expected, not much 
happiness came from this marriage either. 

Her father thought he had secured the 
English crown to Matilda, w hen, years be¬ 
fore his death, he made his chief nobles 
swear that they would have her for their 
queen; but no sooner was he dead, than 
Stephen, Matilda’s former lover, asserted 
his right to the throne, saying no woman 
could inherit the crown of England. 

Matilda was not in England when the 
ill-tidings reached her; but her heart was 
brave, and w ith her half-brother, Earl Rob¬ 
ert of Gloucester, and a hundred and forty- 
five knights only, she landed in England. 
Bringing so small a force with her, many 
who had been expected to join immediately 
on her arrival, hesitated, or w’ent over to 
the other party ; so she had no resource but 
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to take refuge in a castle with her father’s 
widow, whilst her brother, with but twelve 
followers, hastened off to raise troops in 
another part of the kingdom. While she 
was in this castle, she was surprised by 
Stephen, whose soldiers were posted all 
around, so that she could not escape. She 
was in his power, and he could make wliat 
terms he pleased; but he treated her in the 
most generous way, not only allowing her 
to go, free from all conditions, to the Earl 
of Gloucester, but sending his brother and 
some of his own troops to escort her and 
provide for her safety until she reached 
him. 

After she joined her brother her fortunes 
began to rise, as by this, time he had col¬ 
lected a considerable force, and more were 
constantly joining him. And it happened 
that after a hard fight Stephen was taken 
prisoner, when, sad to be told, she did not 
show the same generosity to him that he had 
shown to her, but kept him a close prisoner 
—even, some say, in chains—in spite of all 
the entreaties that could be used in his be¬ 
half. His wife came herself to ask for his 
release—to promise on his part everything 
she could ask; but she repulsed her haught¬ 
ily, refusing to release him on any terms. 

A very little while, though, and there 
came apother turn in her fortunes. She 
had gone into London, and, instead of try¬ 
ing to win the citizens over to her side, she 
treated them in the haughtiest manner, and 
talked of laying a heavy tax on them, on 
account of help they had given Stephen, 
which so outraged the Londoners that w hen 
a few troops bearing the other banner ap¬ 
peared, one day, on the outskirts of the city, 
they all rushed to arms, pouring out of every 
house, and snatching up the first weapons 
that came to hand. Matilda was feasting in 
the palace, when someone, rushing in, gave 
the alarm; and she had but time to mount 
her horse and ride away as fast as she could, 
before they were swarming about the place 
she had just left It was well Matilda had 
learnt to ride early, for many a hard ride 
did she have to take; but few harder than 
this, as she had to gallop for a long distance 


with but few followers, before she reached 
a place of comparative safety. 

It w as not long before she was in motion 
again, hastening to Winchester, and sum¬ 
moning her brother and her most trusty 
friends, to help her in besieging the palace 
of the Bishop of Winchester, whom she 
had hoped to surprise, but who escaped by 
one gate of the city as she entered by the 
other, leaving his palace, which was as 
strong as a castle, well garrisoned until he 
could come to its aid. Nor was he long in 
returning with troops; for, though he was 
a bishop, he was an active soldier, too, and 
very bitter against Matilda, who had once 
won him over, by many great promises, to 
forsake Stephen, who was his brother, and 
after he had joined her party, failed to fulfil 
them. 

So the tables were turned, and from the 
besieger she became the besieged, and for 
six weeks the siege lasted, until their pro¬ 
visions gave out, and there was no possibil¬ 
ity of procuring more. How to escape be¬ 
came now the question. Availing herself 
of a great festival in the church, when strict 
guard w as not kept by her enemies, Matilda 
crept as quietly as possible out of the castle, 
mounted on a very swift horse, and escaped. 
Her brother, w ho never deserted her, came 
behind to protect her, should she be pur¬ 
sued. Her absence was soon discovered, 
but so gallantly did Earl Robert and those 
w ho were with him meet and repel the pur¬ 
suers, that she had time to make her escape, 
though her brother and most of his compan¬ 
ions w ere taken prisoners or killed. Matilda 
reached a strong castle held by one of her 
friends; but, impatient to get on to Glou¬ 
cester, where her troops were collecting, 
and yet fearing to travel farther on horse¬ 
back with so little protection, she only 
halted long enough for a hearse to be pre¬ 
pared, and placing herself on a bier m it, 
traveled on in that solemn equipage, caus¬ 
ing it to be reported that she was dead. 

Once in safety, Matilda's thoughts turned 
Immediately to the release of the Earl of 
Gloucester, which she obtained by releasing 
Stephen from prison in exchange. 
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No doubt you have wondered what had 
Woome of Matilda’s husband Geoffrey, all 
'this time, and why he did not come to help 
h‘T: but there had been little love, and 
ucinv a quarrel, between them from the 
Jin.*- they were first married, and he felt no 
desire to share the perils and privations of 
th> long and wearisome war. All he would 
e. !N*nt to do, and that with reluctance, 
w-«« to send their son. Prince Henry, to her. 
a* it was thought the hoy’s presence in Eng¬ 
land, as he was next heir to the throne after 
ltis mother, might he of service to their 
<‘>u:*e. 

The war revived with fresh fury after 
Stephen was released from prison. Matilda 
w i- in the city of Oxford, and there Stephen 
dtrv rmined to pursue her. He soon drove 
hack her soldiers, who came out bravely to 
m» -1 him, and forcing her to retreat with 
them into the castle—which was very strong 
—h t fire to the town, without much regard 
to the suffering he caused. Then began an¬ 
other close siege, in spite of its being a ter¬ 
ribly cold winter, which added greatly to 
the sufferings of all. Vet nothing could 
move Stephen to relax the closeness of the 
*:c*e. This time he thought Matilda was 
surely in his power; but woman’s wit w*as 
again too strong for him. 

When three months had passed, and there 
wu* actual danger of starvation, a new’ plan 
o vurred to Matilda. On a bitter cold night, 
just after midnight, four figures, wrapped 
all in white, stole out of a small gate in the 
cuMle. They moved on noiselessly over the 
ut^p snow, unchallenged by any soldiers 
< *n j:uard, who, if they saw them, no doubt 
t.*»k them for ghosts, and felt little desire 
!o -peak to them. 80 they crossed the river 
on the ice, and walked some distance far¬ 
ther. until they readied a town where horses 
w< re procured, and mounting them, rested 

r until they reached a place of security. 
What must have been Stephen’s rage when 
he found Matilda was gone? for it is need 
less to tell you that it was she, accompanied 
by three brave knights, who left the castle 
in That ghostly dress. 

Again the war went on slowly, neither 


part)’ doing much, until suddenly the brave 
Earl of Gloucester was taken with a fever 
and died. Then Matilda’s resolution gave 
w’ay. Troubles thickened around her; 
other friends died, too; her son had lieen 
sent back to his father; so, after eight 
years’ struggle, she left England and went 
over to Normandy. She w*as worn out w ith 
her troubles, and gave up her claims to her 
son, who, by an arrangement with Stephen, 
secured the succession after his death, and 
thus became the first monarch of the Plant- 
agenet line on the English throne. 

It is said that Matilda was a wiser and 
a better woman in her later years, and, if 
so, a happier one. She could have found 
but little real happiness in her life of tur¬ 
moil, in spite of the brave heart which bore 
the Empress Queen, as she is called in his¬ 
tory, through so many dangers 


A PROVERB OF THEIR OWN. . 

BY ELIZABETH WHITNEY. 

Outside, the house looked as it alwax’s 
did; but inside it was a veiy different house. 
That you could see as soon as you opened 
the door, if you had ever been there before. 
There was no sled standing up just within 
the hall door. You stumbled over no 
building blocks as you walked into the 
library and saw’ no horses standing in a row 
in their stable, just under the edge of tin* 
centre-table. Everything in the libraiy was 
in painful order—the order of disuse. The 
ivies over the pictures showed here and 
there a yellow’ leaf, and the basket of wan¬ 
dering jew’ in the window, that had been 
luxuriant a week ago, drooped too much to 
be graceful. 

What could engage Mrs. Penny so com¬ 
pletely that she should neglect her beloved 
plants? And now appeared good old Dr. 
Janes at the door He walked in without 
ringing, as if he had been there very often 
indeed. Mrs. Penny was just entering the 
hall by a side door. He stopped and looked 
at her with an expression on his face which 
said, 4 ‘Am I needed here any more?” 

“ But he is better.” said Mrs. Penny, and 
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tjiey went through into the nursery. The 
room was darkened. In the dimmest comer 
sat a nurse, and in the bed was little Gray. 
But I am sure you would never have known 
him, he was so white and thin and stilL 
The doctor sat down on the side of the 
bed and studied him for some minutes. 
Then he said, as he turned to a stand full 
of bottles and cups, and changed the medi¬ 
cine: 44 Yes, he is better, now; I drink he 
will come through.” 

44 But, doctor,” said Mrs. Penny, follow¬ 
ing him out of the room, 44 it seems to me I 
shall never feel sure of him again. I 
thought he was almost well last week.” 

44 You never know when you are through 
with scarlet fever,” answered the close¬ 
mouthed old doctor, 44 but careful nursing 
now, careful nursing, and I think he will 
come through.” 

And it was as the doctor said. From 
that time it was astonishing to see how fast 
Gray gained. Within three or four days 
he was sitting up a little in bed, propped 
by pillows, and in a week's time he was an 
established convalescent The house began 
to look like itself again, inside as well as 
out. In the library, the yellow leaves on 
the ivies had been picked off, and the hang¬ 
ing basket looked cared-for once more. 

“I believe I will dust the drawing-room 
this morning,” thought Mrs. Penny on one 
of these days; “I’m sure I can’t tell when 
I looked in there last” 

So she began dusting the room. But 
when she came around to the piano she 
stopped. Upon its green cloth stood an 
elaborately carved silver-wood frame con¬ 
taining an illuminated card-text— 44 God is 
love”—upon a bronze cross wound with 
lovely leaves and flowers. 

Mrs. Penny remembered note when she 
had been in there last It was upon that 
fearful, fearful night, when no one could 
count Gray’s pulse, and the doctor had sat 
by the bed and would say nothing. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she had shut herself 
into the drawing-room to be alone, and 
walking up and down had tried to think 
what life would be like without Gray—her 
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clear, full-brained Gray, upon whom at 
she had almost begun to lean. The text .r. 
this frame had caught her eye. It was t'zjz 
day, “ The Cross of Christ.” 

44 1 cannot bear it! I cannot have it the 
text of my house,” she had cried, with :v 
touch of superstition, and tearing it frcm 
the frame had selected the 44 God is love ” 
from the table and put in its place. A mi 
there it was, and she had not thought of it 
since. I think Mrs. Penny would have 
been a very thankless mother and won.^ 
if she had not kneeled right there by 
piano stool, duster in hand, before that 
gracious text, and thanked Him who 
made it the text of her house. 

Almost the first symptom of Gray’s m. w - 
ery was his returning appetite. 

“You know, mamma,” he was pleading, 
one morning, 4 4 that the doctor said 1 
might have a little of whatever 1 thought 1 
could eat” 

44 Well, and wbat do you think you o,n 
eat? A little beef tea and toasted cracker? : ” 
44 Yes, that would be good.” 

So with great pains Mrs. Penny prepu:> l 
the dish with her own hands. 

44 Ugh,” said Gray, as he tasted it ami 
back op the pillow. 

“Isn’t it good?” said Mrs. Peu^v; 
Mamma made it as good as she knew' how 
44 No, no! I do n’t like it. Take it away. ” 
And this seemed to be the fate of ever) - 
thing they could think of for him. It was 
a neighborly neighborhood, and during 
Gray’s first convalescence many a delit ate 
dish was sent in, such as the sick 
often like. 

44 Oh! dear, dear!” exclaimed Gray iu 
real distress, as one dainty after anot: r 
was dismissed unlisted, “by the time I 
so I can eat their things they will =>u > 
sending them. But mamma, there is v > 
thing I am just sure I should like, if you 
would let me have it” 

This was the twentieth thne. at leas*, 
that he had thought so, but his mother i 
pleasantly, “Well, anything you think >f. 
dear, I am willing to let you tiy.” 1 
44 If I just had a bUtckberryjmn f^ 
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scrape, mamma, after the jam is taken out, 
you know, it would taste good. Tilly 
always lets me when there is one emptied.” 

He looked so eager and wishful that Mrs. 
Penny tried hard not to laugh, though she 
did not succeed very well. But she left the 
room, and presently came in carrying an 
immense stone preserve-jar. 

44 Now then, Gray, here’s your blackberry- 
jam jar, all ready to scrape,” she said, rest¬ 
ing it on the edge of the bed, and putting a 
spoon into the little thin bird-claw of a 
hand. And for a wonder, he liked it. It 
was the first thing in weeks and weeks that 
he had liked; and he sat there and scraped, 
and scraped, and all the family came in 
and stood and looked at him, delighted 
that he had hit upon something at last that 
tasted good to him. No one teased him or 
laughed at him then: the}' were all too 
glad. But since he has got well, for Gray 
is the heartiest boy in the neighborhood 
now, he has heard a good deal at one time 
and another about wanting a blackberry- 
jam jar to scrape. 

Nor is Gray the only one who has heard 
about it. Ever since this, if any one of the 
family is unreasonable about anything, or 
wants a great many things at once, he is 
pretty sure to hC r from some one: 
“Wouldn’t you like a blackberry-jam jar 
to scrape?” 

So it was through this little episode of 
Gray’s sickness that the Penny family came 
to have “A Proverb of their own.” 


THINGS I AM LEARNING. 

Boys and girls, I want to tell you of a 
plan of mine; if you think it a good one, 
you can adopt it for your own: I keep a 
little blank-book, such as those in which 
hundreds of you are to-day writing your 
spellings in school. I call it my “Book 
of Things I do n’t know.” 

A friend of mine says he should think it 
would take an immensely large book to 
hold all the things I don’t know. So it 
would;* but I use the small one for con¬ 


venience; when that is filled I can take 
another and another. 

Yesterday I wrote about the fruit of the 
Carob-tree. An Italian gentleman sent me 
a long, flat, bi*own pod, looking veiy much 
like those of the Honey Locust, that West¬ 
ern children often see, growing wild in the* 
forests; and that is often found as an orna¬ 
mental tree in our Eastern gardens. 

Within were ranged little brown beans, 
and between these was a sweetish substance 
of very agreeable flavor. My friend said 
that these pods were used for food by both 
men and animals. 

He called it, in Italian, Carruba; so I 
looked in my books to see what more I 
could learn about it. I found that the Car¬ 
ruba is the Carob-tree; that it is a native of 
Spain, Italy, and the Levant; and that it is 
cultivated also in Palestine. It has another 
name (St. John’s Bread), and it seems prob¬ 
able that in the East, that land of traditions, 
they may call it so because they say St. 
John ate also of these pods. When in the 
wilderness of Judea his meat was locusts 
and wild honey. 

I learned another interesting fact. You 
know our smallest standard of English 
weights began thus: Thirty-two* grains 
were gathered from the middle of a full 
ear of wheat; these, well dried, made a 
pennyweight, twenty of which made an 
ounce, and so on. Now, the bean of the 
Carob served a similar purpose among the 
Hebrews, and was originally the unit of 
weight to them, as the wheat-grain was to 
our ancestors. Qtrah, the name applied to 
it, is retained in our translation of the 
Bible, in Exodus xxx:13, and in several 
other places, always in this connection: 
“ The shekel is twenty gerahs.” So if you 
ever see a pod of the Carob-tree, and can 
find in it twenty smooth, perfect beans, as 
you hold them in your hand you will have 
a good idea of the height of the ancient 
shekel. M. B. C. Slade. 


* Long afterward, Henry "VTI, of England, made 
a change in English weight®, since when we have 
twenty-four grains to a pennyweight 
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FUN. 

There is something wrong with the dic¬ 
tionaries, or with the people who use them; 
I ’ve^been puzzling my wits to find out which. * 

A great many things in this world seem 
to be done tor fun, and some of them are so 
unaccountable that I ransacked the pages of 
my unabridged and found, according to that 
weighty authority, that fun meant frolic, 
gladness, and one of its synonyms was the 
good old German 'loonne' which means 
bUss. Ah, thought I, this is excellent; now 
I shall remember that fun means gladness. 

That day, my young friends, the Wide¬ 
awakes, did more than twenty things for fun. 
Master Tom hung Minnie's doll to the hall 
lamp, put a patent clothes pin on to ihc 
cat’s tail, hid Jack’s cap, locked Bridget 
down cellar when she went for potatoes, and 
pinned a strip of red flannel to Kitty’s mag¬ 
nificent new chignon. Now, I want to know 
who had the gladness. Minnie screamed 
with grief and anger, the cat w as half wild 
with fright and pain, Jack fumed and fret¬ 
ted and lost his game of cricket, Bridget w’as 
out of humor for the whole day, and poor 
Kitty was ready to die with mortification at 
being hooted at by all the rude boys as she 
went to school. The gladness must have 
been Tom’s, and in the old times, when I 
read about Nero, they used to call it cruelty 
to find gladness in the sufferings of others. 

Tom wasn’t the only one. Kitty said, 
41 Ob, how fine we are; ” when Jack came 
dow n with his new neck-tie; and w hen Jack 
colored uncomfortably at having every one 
look, she added: “Don’t blush so, Jack, 
blue and red ar’n’t pretty together.” 

Kitty loves Jack; she only said it for fun , 
you see. And Kitty wasn’t the only one, 
for Jack remembered after awhile that he 


had seen Kitty washing her face m the dew 
before sunrise, so he asked: 

“ By the way, Kit, how are you* freckles ? 
I suppose you count them so as to know’ if 
any leave the lovely sisterhood of constella¬ 
tions.” 

Now it was Kitty’s turn to blush, and al¬ 
most to cry, but I suppose Jack was glad, as 
he did it for fun. 

It is always so at the Wideawakes. They 
have so much fun that it makes me uncom¬ 
fortable to be there, for I have noticed that 
the gladness is always on one side, and that 
is n’t the kind that I enjoy. 

The fun W’hich I like is a jolly fellow that 
makes ]>eople good humored in spite of 
themselves, and shakes all the quirks and 
wTinkles out of them; but I cannot tolerate 
the mean, false pretender, who has stolen 
an honorable name, and creeps under its 
cover, into scores of families where he would 
never be admitted by his own proper title. 
Shall I tell you what this title is? It is cru¬ 
elty —the only one he has any right to. He 
finds enjoyment in making others miserable, 
no matter whether the pain is in the body or 
the mind, no matter whether the injuiy is 
small or great, it is a mean, contemptible 
enjoyment, and has no right to the good 
honest name of fun. Let’s you and I help 
to turn him out of doors. 


“RELICS OF THE FIRE.” 

The fire that came near burning us all up, 
started a new' trade; and as it’s mostly in 
the hands of the boys, I’d like to tell you 
in w hat droll yet sad things it deals. 

The big stores, of course, w'ere full of 
goods, from cellar to attic, and w f hen—in 
that aw’ful night—the brick walls fell in, 
everything was buried beneath them. In a 
few r days, before the ruins were done burn¬ 
ing, boys began to poke and dig among the 
piles of brick and stone, as they always do 
—and, by the way, can any of you Little 
Corporal boys tell me why they do? 

This time they brought up various half- 
burned articles, which were readily bought 
by the bystanders, and before a week the 
new trade was in full blast. Now you can 
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scarcely pass a corner in the business streets, 
without being saluted with the cry: 

‘‘Relics of the fire!” and funny things 
you ’ll see, spread out on the stands. 

Hardware stores furnish whole kegs of 
nails welded together, yet retaining the 
shape of each nail; papers of tacks tmd 
screws melted In the same way, making 
curious paper weights; dozens of forks 
firmly soldered together; and wonderful 
stalactites of iron. 

Stalactites—perhaps you know —are form¬ 
ed like icicles, while the metal is melted. 

Crockery stores furnish cups and saucers, 
bronzed by fire; piles of plates melted to¬ 
gether; fancy bottles with a sentimental 
droop of the head to one side, as if they\1 
been faint; unbroken egg glasses with the 
tops bent over together as though they were 
about to collapse, but thought better of it. 

Then the grain warehouses furnish ex¬ 
quisite bits of charcoal, made of wheat, 
every grain perfect and glossy, as though 
polished. 

The toy shops—alas! how can I tell the 
tragedies there! Dolls with glass eyes melt¬ 
ed out; wax dolls with complexion melted 
off; long haired beauties, with not a hair to 
their heads; all black and horrid. Square 
blocks of beautiful glass marbles welded 
together, and bent as though made of w ax ; 
chunks of china dolls, of all sizes, joined 
for life in grotesque ways. But, saddest of 
all, china babies in bath tubs, who it seems 
are packed in pairs (one turned upside dow n 
on another, as you put a cover on a disli), 
fastened together in such a way, that one 
of the unfortunate babies must always sit 
on its head! 

It is proposed to build a monument in 
one of our parks, of the burnt out safes, 
among them, perhaps, the one whick held 
the Little Cokpohal’s books and papers, 
while they burned to ashes. 


MARCH AND MOSSES. 

March is a rough, blustering fellow’, and 
the flowers take good care to keep out of 
his way, but for all that there is enough of 


beauty to tempt one into the w oods on the 
sunshiny days that begin to be plenty tow ard 
the middle and last of the month. There 
is the long green grass on the bottom of the 
clear little brooks, that looks just as if it 
never had heard of winter; the brown tags 
on the alders, and the little silvery tips that 
begin to peep from under the glossy scales 
of the pussy willows. Beside the wood- 
paths and around the roots of the trees the 
red-green of last years wintergreen is plenty, 
the long, delicate vines of the partridge 
berry arc studded with their coral fruit, the 
tufts of prince's pine are green and glossy, 
and the pretty leaves of the liverwort are a* 
fresh as clover in June. If you brush away 
the dead leaves you will find the “ darlings 
of the forest,” the trailing arbutus, already 
budding under their shelter. But better 
than all these solitary treasures are the 
mosses, which the last of March and first of 
April finds in their glory. In any moist 
spot of woods you may find great beds of 
tender velvety green, each tiny spire tipped 
with a translucent globe like an emerald 
dew-drop. Lift it carefully from its place 
and carry it home. Crowd it closely in a 
soup plate, a preserve dish, an old pie plate, 
and keep it soaked w ith water. It w ill be 
a daily beauty and wonder for weeks. As 
the thirsty mouths drink up the moisture, 
curious little wood plants will spring up in 
the crevices of the moss, wild violets will 
bud and blossom, and above and beyond 
all, the fresh, exquisite verdure of the moss 
itself is a constant delight to the eye. We 
have never seen a more beautiful parlor 
ornament than a dish of moss, w ith the in¬ 
terstices filled with roots of wild violets, 
white, yellow’ and blue, which kept up a 
constant bloom for weeks, and w ere renewed 
by the children's lingers as fast as they 
faded. After the season of violets was over, 
and the moss began to look yellow’, the 
rank grow th of the green leaves overshad¬ 
owed the whole; and flourished luxuriantly 
into the heat of summer, with no more 
light than it had on the hearth in front of 
the closed grate. 
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There 's a mystery about pockets llmt is always 
deligtitfu*. No one ever quite knows what may or 
may not be discovered before the bottom is reached, 
and the very last corner explored. Prudy knows of 
a pocket where a little fellow not infrequently finds 
a gum drop, or a raisin, or a chocolate cream, and 
one of the never-failing pleasures of the wee mau's 
life is to ransack said pocket. His round face is 
fairly solemn with expectation when he begins, and 
the excitement grows as the search progress*, until 
at last the treasure is seized with a shout of triumph, 
aud rejoiced over twenty times as much as if it had 
been found in any Other way. You boys that have 
so many pockets know of another charm connected 
with them—there are so many places to look for 
anything, and when jack-knives aud pencils disap¬ 
pear, there are always half a dozen different pockets 
to be searched before you give up the hope of find¬ 
ing them; and then, after all, you don't feel quite 
sure, and go over the ground again, and again, sure 
that “ it V in my pocket some where, for I put U there.” 

*• In my pocket somewhere,” Prudy put a letter, a 
nice little letter that came with a picture of tome- 
body's twiu brothers—there are their names written 
on the back—Oscar aud Austin Sammy, 2# years 
old. Merry little rogues, that look as If they rather 
enjoyed having their pictures taken. 

Spring Orem . WU. “Where is the Corporal? 
We do n't see him any more, and we like him so 
well we think we can't do without him. We were 
afraid we should have to do without him, but papa 
sent Dan and I each a dollar, so we enclose the 
money for next year, and for the Festival." 

The Corporal had a good many misfortunes lu 
getting: ready for his new campaign, but he is all 
right now, and will not be found behindhand again. 

Grass Valley, Cat. “ I was so afraid when I read 
about that dreadful fire, that we should never have 
any more Little Corporals; but when the Decem¬ 
ber number came It seemed better than ever. That 
story of Sam aud the captain is splendid. I wish all 
little boot blacks had a captain with one leg and a 
big heart. I have got the best grandma in the 
world. She has made me a New Year's present 
of $1.90, and I send it for the Little Corporal.” 


“ Dear Prudy: I *11 tell yom how I earned my 
money for this year. Yon see I am such a fidgety 
thing that I am always fussing about my hair, ana 


ina said If I would let it alone to-day, just as I 
combed it in the morning, she would give me the 
money for the Corporal. Well, I did, and here is 
the mouey. I have written you before, but you 
did n't put it in the Corporal, and I know whv. It 
was because I told you I knew you were Mrs. Miller, 
and you know you an*, but you do n't want people 
to find it out. Why do n't you answer all the letters 
in the Pocket. I like to have you say something, 
too. Have you got any children? What Is youi 
husband's given uame? Please answer all my ques¬ 
tions, and light , too. L. G.” 

The “ fidgety thing ” forgot to say where she lived, 
but we will excuse her this time. Let s see; whal 
were the questions. First, then, if Prudy talked 
very much, there would not Ik* room for the letters, 
aud that would hardly be fair. Second, any one 
would think from the racket in the play room this 
very minute then? were at least twenty; as soon as 
I get through I *11 go down and count them. Third, 
my husband's given name Is the same as his father's 
—he wa*named for him—a good old family custom. 


Marion , IU. “ Dear Prudy: 1 see so many boys 
and girls write to you. I thought I would try It I 
am lx years old, and I work in the printing office 
with my pa. His paper’s name is the Williamson 
County Progress. t take two other magazines, but 
I like the Corporal best. I like the Prize Story 
very much. I hope you won't throw my letter in 
your waste basket.” 


Shreveport , La. Wc have had snow twice this 
winter. Wc seldom have snow, but when it comes 
we have great fun. The first boy that comes along 
we pelt him. As we were going down town an ola 
slea came by, and the men threw at us, so wc pitched 
in and had a good snow twill fight. 

“I like the Corporal very much; and I. thought 
of it the first thing when we heard that Chicago was 
burned up; but when we got the Supplement we 
were glau to find that your residence was not in 
town.” 


Waterloo. Iowa. “Since I wrote you ono year 
ago, one of my dear boys, who loved so well to read 
tne Corporal, has been called home. The Corpo¬ 
ral was to come in his name this year, but his work 
was done, and the Master called him. His name 
was Georgia Lee. He loved the Corporal very 
much, and I will fay to take it for hia memory, and 
for the good it may do others.” 

•* There is no flock, however watched and tended* 
But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no fireside, how-soe'er defended* 

But hath one vacant chair.” 
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Here is something pleasant and useful for the 
young folks to try: 

Elmira , X. Y. “ /*«> /Vvtfy; I am a boy eleven 
vears old. I have read the Little Corporal for 
more than three years, and like it very much. I 
have been very much interested in reading the con¬ 
tent* of “ Trudy's Pocket,” and have often thought 
that I should like to see her and tell her about our 
little postofficc. and some of the plans wc have of 
spending our evenings. Our postoffleo is a box par¬ 
titioned into parts, and fastened to the wall. Each 
member of the familv, and some of my little friends 
of the neighborhood, have one part, or box, as wo 
call it. Wc pay in pins, by the month, for rent, for 
pins are our currency. We have also a paper mill 
where our paper is cut from blank pieces that we 
And. And then we have an envelope fact on' where 
we make envelopes from larger ones which have 
been used; and we sell our paper and envelopes to 
each other for as many pins as we agree upon. Then 
we have a bank where we deposit our pins, ana can 
check them out when wo want to. Muirrma thinks 
it is nice, because it teaches us how business is done. 
Each one has a business of some kind, and no one 
else can do the same kind, unless they buy the right 
of the owner. One of us publishes a little paper, 
written on a sheet of foolscap, to which we all con¬ 
tribute original stories, rebuses. &c. I enclose a 
sample of envelopes, paper, and stamp.” 


Btllaire. “ Dear Prudy: I go to school all day 
long and study hard, but when night comes I can 
read or write notes to mv friends. This evening I 
thought I would write to you. I am eleven years 
old I study History, Fifth Reader, Third Part of 
Arithmetic, Guvot’s Intermediate Geography, Har- 
vev's Elementary Grammar, Drawing, Writing, Spell¬ 
ing and I guess that is all. There are eight rooms 
in the school, and I am in number seven—next to 
the highest. 1 got the paints, and I thank you very 
much for them. I can paint my maps and my dolls 
which I draw. I used to take drawing lessons, but 
mv teacher went to India as a missionary. Her 
name was Belle Thobume. Prudy. I forgot to say I 
take German and music lessons, also.” 

Seems to me some of the rest of this little girl’s 
teachers might better go to India, than to try to put 
h* much into one young head. 


eagerly inquired, 4 Is our Little Corporal burned T 
They count the days before it will come each month, 
and its perusal is one of their greatest pleasures. 

“Editor Orphans' Fiiend." 


Dorchester , IU. 44 Your subscriber, F. P. Sawyer 
has gone, we trust, to that better land, where it will 
he no longer necessary to fight against the wrong.” 


fi 


Livermore , Cal. “Having taken np a collection 
in my little country' school, in behalf of the suffer¬ 
ing children made homeless by the terrible fire in 
your city, please find enclosed $4.00— $2.50 of which 
Is from the little ones in my school, who freely gave 
the ‘bits’ they had intended to spend for candy, to 
aih the destitute children away In Chicago. This is 
a newly settled portion of country, and the parents 
of the children here are all very poor, owiug to the 
past dry seasons. The little we send is but a 4 mite ’ 
Dut may God’s blessing go with it. I send this 
money to yon, knowing yon will see that it is given 
to some destitute child: Assuring you of the deep 
sympathy wc feel for the afflicted in your city, and 
hoping you will go on in the noble work you are en- 
u I remain your friend, _ 

“ Carrie M. Hawks.” 


Keokuk, Iowa. “Dear Prudy: For one of mv 
Christmas gifts I got the Little Corporal. I took 
it in 1869, and neglected taking it until now. I liked 
it very well then, but like it still better now, for I 
am growing older, and enjoy reading better now, and 
there is nothing I like so well. I was sorry to hear 
about the fire, for I was afraid I-would not see the 
dear Little Corporal any more; and nearly every 
night when pa comes home from his day’s work, I 

S I out the Corporals for I860, and read them to 
m, and he was so well pleased with its contents 
that he said to himself, ‘sne shall have it this year.' 
So Emma Higham, one of our neighboring little girls 
was getting up a dub, and I was one of them: but I 
did not know it until this morning, which is Christ¬ 
mas. I was sitting looking at my other presents, 
and pa jumped up and w r ent in the other room where 
he had it laid up for me (for he got It out of the office 
a few day*- ago). It was so nice. I have not any 
brothers or sisters, but I can read to pa and ma 
nights.” 


Sam lanky. Ohio. “Dear Little Corporal: As no one 
has i*vei* written from here, I thought I would, and 
tell von how sorry I feel for you. I like the new 
stvie verv much, as it lias come out this vear. I 
guess mv pa is one of the older people who have 
young hearts, for he takes so much pleasure in read¬ 
ing the Corporal." 


Here is another of the "old folks with young 
hearts,” from Niles, Mich. She says: 

"My auntie has taken the Corporal for me for 
four years, but as I am thirteen she thinks it is too 
voting for me; hut as I have a ‘ voung heart,’ and 
like tne paper very much, I thought I would pay for 
it myself out of my Christmas money.” 

That ’# right sensible in you. May. 


Hillsboro, Mich. “ One night as my brother Ma¬ 
rion and I were coming from school we saw a big 
black bear walk across the road a little ways before 
us. We were not a bit frightened, but my brother 
Willie, who is eight years old, said I was 'died. 


Auburn. X. Y. Be assured you have the sympa¬ 
thy of all here. The orphan children at the asylum 
were grieved at the thought of your suffering. They 


Dowagiae , Mich. “ Little Corporal: My son George 
Ellsworth read of your calamity in the Advance, and 
wunted me to send you the $1.50 he received for his 
one fleece of wool, which he was saving for a pair of 
skates, for the paper. Send it in his name.” 


Worcester, Maes. “My dear , good Prudy: 1 wrote 
a letter to you liefore, but there was a hole in your 
pocket, and I was very much disappointed, too. I 
tfidee the Little Corporal, and I like it beet of all 
the papers I have yet seen. Will yon please come to 
Worcester to sec me? I will do everything that 1 cau 
to make you happy. I livo up stairs, and we have 
no yard to plav in. so I have to amuse myself with 
the doll the best that I can. My mother says that I 
must not be discouraged, but to keep trying, it 1 am 
so unxions to see one of my own letters In print. I 
wonder how manv times I shall have to try? 

“ Your friend, Cora Richmond. 


Lithopolis. Ohio. “Dear Prudy: I heard of the 
Arc in Chicago, and my first thought was of the Cor¬ 
poral and Prudy. I am sorry it was burned up, for 
we all loved it so much. We have taken the Cor¬ 
poral four years, and we couldn’t do without it. 
The money is our Christmas gift. My little sister 
likes to look at the pictures. She gets the Corpo- 
ral and asks to see Prudy.” 
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A NEW GAME. 

A writer in the CornhUi Magazine suggests the 
following new game: Let some one in the company 
ask, “ Of all the heroes (or heroines) of poetry ana 
romance, whom would you choose for a husband (or 
wife)?” Then the game might go off into specifi¬ 
cations—“ Of all Shakspeare*s heroines ? ” “ Of all 
Scott’s?” “Of all Byron’s?” “Of all Dickens’?” 
‘•Thackeray’s?” Ac. Some little lady must go 
round with a pencil, voting-papers, and a basket, 
and collect the several votes—all signed, of course; 
and the result might be some fun, some diverting 
blunders in good faith, and some waggeries not in 
good faith. 

Such a game will promote innocent amusement, 
having at the same time the intellectual advantage 
of recalling and familiarizing the scenes, incidents, 
and characters of poetry and romance.— M. B. C. 8. 

“ALL THE SAME.” 

Our Mary wants a piece of bread. 

Marie , “ du jxtin ” would say. 

While Mary asks me, “ If you please,” 

Marie asks, “ 8'il wus plait." 


And clear, winding flosses 
Thread the grassy leas. 

Whole. Briny, wet. foam-flaunted 
Night and day; 

Breezy, fashion-haunted 
All the summer weather; 

Where then? lay 
Wrecks and sands together. 

Wreathed with mist and spray. D.D.H. 

No. 13—WORD SQUARE. 

Thc^rst was shot by Baez for treason: 

The secon/l, when sawed from a log. men season; 
The third is a Bible name of a man; 

Th a fourth is u girl's name—and if you can 
Tell the Jiffh (a comparative adjective), then 
A five wonl square yon behold again. A>mt Ottie 

Will any of our young friends make squares, com¬ 
mencing, severally, with the words Owasco, Family, 
Arnold, Oneida? A tint Ottie. 

No. 14—CHARADE. 


The one says, “ Butter, too, I want; ” 
And then says *• Thanks,” to me. 

The little French girl asks. ** Du beam,” 
Then smiles and says, ** Met'd." 

Then out the two girls go to play: 

Whom do you think they meet? 

Die kteinen Kinder , children small, 

Who live across the street. 


First. I’m a veil o’er the land. 
And a shrond on the soa. 
And the storm or the strand 
Knows no terror like me. 

Second. I’m a tongue In the tower, 
And a mouth for the clock, 
Or the form of a flower, 

Or a guide for the flock. 


Mary calls out, “ How do you do? ” 
They answer, Wit geht tsf ” 
Marie, “ Comment nous portez vousf 
Bienf ” “ Jo! ” which means yes. 


They play till Mary says, “ ’Tis late.” 
The others, “ Ee let spat; ” 

And Marie also says, “ C'est tatd" 

So all agree to that. 


“ My mother calls me,” Mary says; 

The Germans, “ Meine mutter ,” 

And Marie, ” I will find ma mere , 

And get more bread and butter.” 

Marianna B. Slade. 


No. 12—CHARADE. 

First. Solemn, vast and dreary; 
Ribbed with swells 
Till the waves are weary 
Of the wind’s caresses; 

Paved with shells 
In its dim recesses 
And its cavemed cells. 

Second. Solid, firm, rock-fastened, 
Decked with trees; 

Hills and glades plow-chastened 
Where the tall grain tosses 
On thg breeze, 


Whole. Loud and long, o’er and o’er, 

On the shoals in the sound, 

By the lock-ragged shore 
Does my warning resound. 

1 am hidden, but heard; 

And the ship in distress— 

Like a night-blinded bird— 

Does my faithfulness bless^ D. D.II. 

No. 15—FRENCH ENIGMA. 

It has twenty-seven letters. 

2, 1, 88. 27, 4. 16, 16, 7, 84, we shall catch when the 

sky falls. 

8, 82, 10, 5, 18, 16, 16, 85,84, never count before they 
hatch. 

8, 15, 7, is a chattering fellow. 

86, 19, 18, 23, 21, 21, 18, is busy and buzzy. 

11, 2, 3, is queen or the fairies. 

14, 83, 17, 2D, 84. all of these have. 

3, 4, 6, 9, 12, all of these are. 

18, 4. 10. 15,17,17,18, 24, they dwell among. 

The whole is a French proverb for vain people. 

M. B. C. S. 

No. 16—CHARADE—( Geographical ). 

My Jlrst is often called my second; 

My second ray first may be; 

My third is what my second and first 
Do, when they sit down to tea; 
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And m \ fourth to my first and seawtfthen. 
Very likely would welcome be. 

My whole start* up in our distant North, 

And rune to our distant South; 

And there myself Unde another myself. 

That well-nigh touche* its month. M. S. 

No. 17—CHARADE. 

Mv first is, in England, tbe traveler’s rest. 

My second in Norway rears its head: 

My third is the month we all love best, 

And my fourth over Russian fields is spread. 

My third end fourth is a name oft named, 

Of a blessed woman, millions know; 

To my whole the sick, and old, and maimed, 
For care, and comfort, and healing go. 

M. B. C. S. 


No. 18—CHARADE. 


My second you are, yourself, my sweet. 
And in my first you take your seat. 

And my whole is often under your feet. 

My first bear* my second over the land, 
Ana my last on my first and last can stand. 


ANSWERS FOR CHARADES. &i'., IN 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

No. 3.—Tenantles*. 

No. 4.—Private Queer's Knapsack. 

No. 5.—Nimrod. 

No. 6.—Buda. 

No. 7.—Because she was the maiden all for Lome. 
No. 8.—Who can send an answer to No. 8? 


! A R MS 
Q REEL 
No. 9.- MERE 
SLED 


No. 10 


-! 


STEP 
TELL 
ELLA 
[PLAN 

No. 11.—Forest Oak. 

POsUites. 

No. 1*.- 

Loon. 


Comparatives. 

Easter. 

Beer. 

Lnnar. 


TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
IN LAST NUMBER. 

“Go and catch pony, and do it quick.” This is 
what Mr. Gray said to his boys, one morning, after 
breakfast. Pony saw the boys coming with the 
halter, and said, “Now catch me if yon can; ” and 
away he bonnded over the green hills. At last, the 
bovs succeeded in driving pony into a corner. “Now 
we’ve got you, old fellow,” said they. But they 
were a little too fast Pony dashed by between 
George and the fence, giving George a blow with 
his foot, that sent him sprawling on the ground, and 
away he ran, ready for another race. So this wae 
one way to catch a horse. 

Bat a good old Quaker, living near by, had an¬ 
other plan. He taught his horse to love him. He 
always had some nice little bit for him, when he 
came where he was. Riding along under an apple 
tree, he would pluck a nice apple and give him. So 
thev were capital friends. Wnen the Quaker wanted 
to ride, he stood bv the bars and called for pony, 
and pony came galloping up, to have the bits placed 
in his mouth, ready for any service. He was con¬ 
quered by kindness. So this was the Quaker’s way 
to catch a horse. Which way do you think is the 
best* W, 0. C. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 3—THE GREEDY MONKEY. 
BV W. O. C . 

Translation will be given next month. 
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THE SPRING CAMPAIGN OPEN!’ 

WORK AMD GOOD PAT 
FOR EVERT ROT! 

EVERT GIRL! 

EVERT MAM! 

EVERT WOMAM 

EVERYBODY! 

March is a good month to secure subscribers for 
the Little Corporal, and earn a valuable premium. 
Any man or woman, lioy or girl, may engage in this 
work—and earn good wages. Thousands have done 
so, and still there are plenty of chances for as many 
more to do the same thing. There is not a postoflicc 
where a good list might not be obtained during this 
month. The work is honorable—one that anyone 
may engage in. Begin at once. Send for sample 
copies. Show them to those who you think would 
like to subscribe, and don't be discouraged ai the 
first no. Press on, and you will surely succeed 

ONE NAME MORE. 

The Little Corporal is gaiuiug hosts of recruits 
every day. The spring campaign is opening grandly 
—and we heartily thank our friends for their Aid in 
extending our circulation. We are receiving many 
letters each day, saying, “ Wo cannot get along with¬ 
out the Corporal in our home.” We are confident 
that there are many who would gladly subscribe for 
the magazine, if their attention were only called to 
it. Will not each one of our subscribers make a little 
special effort during this month, aud send us at least 
one if not more names. Please read the following 
SPECIAL OFFER! 

To any person, whose name is now on onr list 
who will send me one subscriber with the monec 
$1.50, during the month of March, I will send, jiost 
paid, any one of the following articles as a social 
premium: 

TIIE RUSTIC WREA TIL Steel Enymri„y. 

It IIO SPEAKS FIRST , 

EMERSON'S BINDER. Corporal Size. 

A POCKET SCRIPTURE A TLAS. 

A POCKET MICROSCOPE. 

Premiums on this offer must lie claimed when the 
names are sent, and said names cannot he credited 
to any other club for a premium. 


This is a premium for one subscriber, and not to 
each subscritnT whose name may l>e received. It is 
a generous offer, and we trust we shalt receive thou¬ 
sands of names each day. Let them come. 

A NEW PRIZE. 

I offer a prize for the best drawing of a Military 
Fortress—either a set of Parlor Croquet, or one of 
our )>eautifiil Microscopes—upon the following con¬ 
ditions: 1. Competitors must be under 12 years of 
of age. 2. The drawing must not exoeed four inches 
In length and three Inches in width. 3. They must 
have the name, age, and address at the top. 4. They 
must l>e accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, if their return Is desired. 5. Drawings 
must reach me by the 15th of March. 

Now, my dear boys and girls, go to work at once, 
and do the best yon can, and if you do not succeed 
in winning the prize, the effort yon make will still 
do you a great deal of good. If yon cannot procure 
regnlar drawing paper, you can use any unruled pa¬ 
per of good quality. 


THE COLUMBUS PRIZE. 

The prize for the best essay on the Life and Char¬ 
acter of Christopher Columbus, in competition for 
the prize ottered in the Juunary number, is awarded 
to Mary C. Skene, Louisville, Ky. 


In Club with other Periodicals.— We would 
call attention to our list of periodicals which we 
offer iu club with the Corporal at greatly reduced 
rates. We an* receiving many orders for these par 
I>ers and magazines every day, which we forward 
promptly as soon as received. If you do not receive 
them in a reasonable time, write us and we will have 
the matter investigated. After, however, you begin 
to receive the periodical tone or more times), and 
then any irregularity occurs, you should write to 
the publishers of the magazine or paper, and inform 
them of such irregularity. Please notice that sub¬ 
scriptions for the Corporal in club with other pub¬ 
lications at the reduced rates, cannot count on list 
for premiums. If, however, the full price for any 
magazine or paper is sent, and the full price for the 
Corporal, the whole amount may lie considered 
the same as so much for the Corporal, and count 
on list for premiums. Thus, suppose you should 
. end three dollars for the Hearth and Home, and 
$1.50 for the Corporal, the two names would count 
the same ns three for the Corporal. Or if $1.50 be 
sent for the American Agriculturist and $1.50 for 
the Corporal, it would lie equal to two names for 
the Corporal, and will count as such on list for 
premiums. This arrangement may help you in fill¬ 
ing out your clubs. Be sure, however, that you send 
the full price for each periodical ordered. 


Additions to Clubs can always be made, whether 
by single names or more at a time. We are receiv- 
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ing a largo number of clubs of twenty names at 
$1 .00 each. Additions can always be made to such 
clubs in single names or more at one dollar each, 
sent at any time—only be sure and always state that 
the names are additions to your club, that there 
may be no mistakes. There are a great many peo¬ 
ple subscribing for periodicals these days, and we 
trust our agents will give every one an opportunity 
to ** get the best.” Those who have been trying to 
raise a club of twenty and have uot succeeded, will 
please write us and let us know' how' many names 
they have. 


Specimen Numbers.—W e are always glad to send 
copies of the Corporal to any w'ho may wish to see 
it. If you know of any one who you think ought 
and would like to take the magazine, please send us 
the names, and a sample copy will be mailed free of 
charge. 

NEW PREMIUMS. 

Microscopes.— This is an instrument which we 
can heartily recommend to all who may wish to pos¬ 
sess one. It is easily adjusted, cannot get out of 
order, and in the hands of parents or children will 
furnish an endless fund of amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. It is a compound microscoi>e, mounted upon 
a finely-polished brass standard, with an adjustable 
tube to secure the proper focus.' It is accompanied 
with one mounted microscopic object, a set of object- 
glasses on which to prepare objects for examination, 
and a pair of tweezers with which to handle objects 
to be examined. The whole is packed in a nicely- 
polished mahogany box, securing it from injury, 
dust and dirt. The price of the microscope com¬ 
plete is $5.00, and it w ill be sent for a club of Bix 
names at $1.50 each, or 25 names at $1.00 each. 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by the person 
receiving it. 

Parlor Croquet.— Wc believe in home amuse¬ 
ments and entertainments of a proper character. 
Childreu confined all day in the schoolroom, at their 
llooks, require some recreation in order to unbend 
and refresh their minds. Out-door sports cannot be 
indulged in much at this season of the year, on ac¬ 
count of the weather, and so games have been de¬ 
vised to be used in-doors; and of the many games 
for this purpose, none is so good as Parlor Croquet, 
which can do arranged on any table. The game 
consists of balls, mallets and wickets, the same as 
field croquet, aud is governed by the same rules and 
regulations as the oat-door play. The price of Par¬ 
lor Croquet is $5.00 and we can send it for 12 sub¬ 
scribers at $1.50 each, or 30 names at $1.00 each. 

Binder for the Corporal.— This consists of 
stiff hoard sides, with cloth back and gilt tirle, like 
an ordinary book-cover or lids. It is so arranged 
that one number can be inserted and firmly fas¬ 
tened, and others added from time to time, until the 
year is complete. It Is so simple aud so easily done 
that any child can do it. 

The price of the binder Is sixty cents each, to be 
had at this office, or sent free by mail, upon receipt 
of the price. Send for it, and try it. and I am sure 
you will love your magazine all the better for being 
kept together in a neat form. Sent post paid for 
two subscribers at $1.50 each. 

The Red Ridimghood and the Wolf. —We have 
put this Chromo on onr premium list, and at a rate 
«o extremely low that wc fear the number we have 


on hand will soon be exhausted. Tills is one of the 
finest Chromos ever made in this country. It has 
been a very popular premium, and many thousands 
hav'e been sent out, and in every instance have given 
l>erfect satisfaction. A few hours’ labor in securing 
subscribers for this magazine will secure you this 
beautiful chromo. 


THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

We are sending the Corporal to a number of 
Sunday-schools at reduced rates, when taken in large 
quantities. Though not strictly a Sunday-school 
magazine, yet the Corporal’s mission is. as it* 
beautiful motto indicates, to fight against Wrong, 
aud for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, and 
thus furnishes reading matter eminently suitable for 
the Sunday-school scholar or teacher. Each num¬ 
ber of the Corporal, in amount of reading matter, 
is equal to an ordinary book which sells for $1.50. 
and the twelve numbers of one year would be equal 
to a dozen such books. In no other way can you 
obtain so much good reading for so small a sum. A 
new l>ook for every month in the year. For terms 
to Sunday-schools, address the publisher. 


No Padding.— We would call the attention of our 
readers to the announcement made by Scribner A 
Co., on the last page of the cover for this month. 
They offer a valuable library of choice illustrated 
literature at a price within the reach of all. Scrib¬ 
ner’s Monthly is now decidedly the best and most 
popular magazine for the people published. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Arty books noticed or advertised in The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

Frost’s Dialogues.— This is a collection of Dia¬ 
logues adapted to the use of public school exhibi¬ 
tions—giving a sufficient variety to suit the wants 
and taste of every one interested in this class of 
books. Cloth, 855 pp., price $1.25. Dick A Fitz¬ 
gerald, New- York. For sale by Cobb, Andrews A 
Co„ Chicago. 

Declamations and Dialogues for the Sunday- 
school.— It is not a settled question as yet whether 
declamations and dialogues shall be made a special 
feature in the Sunday-school, but Lhose who have 
adopted this practice win find thislittle volume very 
valuable help in getting up a good and pleasing vari¬ 
ety. Cloth. 252 pp., price 60c. Henry A. Young A 
Co., Boston. W. G. Holmes, Chicago. 

Popular Characters from Dickens, is the title 
of a new game just published by Milton Bradley A 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The game is based on the principal characters se¬ 
lected from six of Dickens’ most popular works. 

The method of the game is very simple, but is 
rendered intensely interesting by the introduction of 
some no”el features never before embodied in any 
game. Many of the cards are primed in oil colors, 
and all the character cards are illustrated with en¬ 
gravings on stone, after designs by the best artists. 
Altogether it is one of the choicest games published, 
and destined to be very popular with all lovers of 
Dickens. Price 60 cents. 

Stella font Ab^et: or. Nothing New, by Em¬ 
ma Marshall, is a neat little volume from Carter A 
Bros., New York, and for sole by W. G. Holmes, 
Chicago. Price $1.00. 

St. Paul in Rome, is a collection of sermons 
preached by J. R. Macduff, D.D., on the teaching*, 
fellowship, and dying testimony of the great apostle 
in the ritv of the Ctesars. Cloth, 340pp., price $1.25. 
Published by Robert Carter A Co., New' York, and 
for sale by W. G. Holmes, Chicago. 
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DORA. [PRIZE STORY.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEK8. « 


CHAPTER fV.— What a Fly Did. 



Saturday passed slowly 

and yet quickly. Lessons 
were given out for Mon¬ 
day, and they studied for two 
I horn's. Mungseer, as Ida called 
him, came in and organized 
his classes, and Mr. Bush set¬ 
tled the hours for music les¬ 
sons. Dora was introduced 
to Miss Miller, a sharp-eyed, not exactly 
pleasant-looking person, who hoped they 
should be good friends, which Dora doubt¬ 
ed. By dinner time she knew the names 
of all the girls, big and little. Miss Miller, 
the oldest of the old ones, then Maria 
Baldwin, Dolly’s sister, and then Ellen 


Woodland, a sentimental-looking young 
lady, who carried ivory tablets in her pock¬ 
et, and wore a ribbon with a heart for a 
slide, and a gold pencil at the end. She 
had dreamy blue eyes, and sat tapping her 
teeth with the pencil ; and looking off into 
nowhere, till Miss Jones said, rather severe¬ 
ly, as Dora thought, 

“ Now, Miss Woodland, if you ’ll be good 
enough to bring your mind for a few mo¬ 
ments down to our hum-dram level, you 
will find occupation in this algebra.” 


*' 1 1 despise mathematics,” murmured Miss 
Woodland, “they degrade all one’s fine 
feelings.” 

“ People have no business with fine feel¬ 
ings till they have a foundation of a few 
fine facts,” said Miss Jones, and then added, 
as she saw Dorn’s eyes fixed upon her, 
“common sense is a valuable faculty, and 
the want of it does not indicate one is a 
genius.” 

Miss Woodland colored and bent over 
her algebra, and Cynthia whispered, “ She 
always talks just so, but that don’t hinder 
Ellen from writing beautiful poetry. You 
ought to see some there is ip. my album. 
She wrote it when my kitten died.” 

“O! can you have kittens?” said Dora, 
delightedly. 

“ To be sure. There’s ten iu the barn 
this minute; but they’re only allowed to 
come iuto the house Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day afternoons, when we have half holi¬ 
days. I ’ll show ’em to you this afternoon.” 

“I’ll show ’em to her,” whispered Ida, 
who had developed a warm affection for 
Dora, and sat now with her arm around her. 
“ She’s my room-mate.” 

“ Well, I guess folks cau speak to her if 
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she is other folks’ room-mate,” said Cynthia, 
bridling. “ I guess we ’re all going to play 
together, Ida Thorn.” 

Dora felt uncomfortable, and was glad 
when the first bell rang for dinner. Dora 
went to the same seat she lmd had in the 
morning, and was told by Cynthia to take 
the next one. 4 ‘ We do n’t have one steady 
place, you see,” she said. “ We ’re all fixed 
the w'ay we’re to be by each other, and 
then we have to move round one place every 
day. That’s so that we can all sit next to 
Miss Jones every little while, so’t she can 
see how we behave. The big girls have to 
change, too.” 

44 1 do n’t believe I could eat a bit with 
Miss Jones looking at me,” said Dora. 

“ She does n’t look at you unless you do 
something awful, and she talks real nice, 
sometimes.” 

Dora meditated as to what “ something 
awful” might be, and privately resolved, 
when her turn came, to copy the deport¬ 
ment of Miss Woodland, who was opposite 
her, *and who crooked her little finger in 
the most genteel manner, as she held her 
tumbler, or bread aud butter. In the mean¬ 
time she practiced a little, too, finding it 
rather awkward, till, forgetting the eyes 
about her, she at hist planted her elbow on 
the table, and with finger crooked to tlie 
utmost, held her tumbler, and looked ab¬ 
stractedly over it, as her example had done. 

4 ‘ Badly cramped, is it? Better let me 
mb it for you,” said Miss Jones, in a sym¬ 
pathetic voice, and Dora started so that the 
tumbler fell from her hand. Luckily, there 
was but little water in it; but Miss Wood¬ 
land, who had seen it all, and who supposed 
fun was being made of her, looked indig¬ 
nant, and all the girls were laughing. 
Dora s cneeks burned, and she could have 
cnca, out she tried hard to finish her dinner 
as if nothing had happened. 

“Never mind,” said Ida, when they 
had left the table; 44 Miss Jones makes 
fun of everything, but I think it looks real 
nice. It shows your rings so, only you 
did n’t have yours on that hand. Did you 
think you had? It’s a real pretty ring, any 


way. Are n’t you glad we have n’t been 
here long enough to have any holes in our 
stockings? Every Saturday we have to 
mend from half past ten to twelve. Can 
you darn ? 7 

44 1 should think I could,” said Dora, re¬ 
membering her practice. “I got five dol¬ 
lars for learning how—all in five cent pieces, 
too. I’ve got ’em in my trunk. 1 ’m go¬ 
ing to buy Christmas presents with ’em, 
may be. Oh, what a splendid bam! 1 
never saw r such a big one.” 

44 No, nor anybody else,” said Cynthia, 
running up, followed by the crowd. “ That 
room ofT the side is for us to play in rainy 
days. Thera’s two tilts, an’ two swings, 
and those ladders on the sides are for us to 
climb. She says the more we climb the 
better she shall like it.” 

44 And there’s holes in the hay loft,” said 
Dolly Baldwin. 44 Aud sometimes you fall 
through, aud think it’ll kill you, but it 
do n’t, because there’s always plenty of hay 
to fall on. Sippy fell right dowu into the 
cow’s manger last term. There was n’t but 
one cow there, because she was sick, and 
she jumped away back and mooed. Sippy 
sat up straight and screamed, and old 
Brownie just walked up to her and licked 
her head before we could pull her out— 
licked her hair all over to one side, you 
know. You ought to have seen Sippy. 
Now let's come and get some apples.” 

44 But the kittens,” said Dora. 44 1 have n’t 
seen the kittens.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, you’ll have to climb 
up. They’re under the eaves. There’s 
three sets. Brimstone’s arc right in here.” 

Cynthia made a dive into a dark hole, 
and came out in a minute, holding two lit¬ 
tle yellow aud white kittens, which were at 
once taken possession of by a pale yellow 
cat and returned to their proper place. 

44 That’s the way Brimstone always acts,” 
said Cynthia. 44 So does Omlet Omlcl’s 
got four, and Mchilable’s got four. Hit’s 
gray, and’s the prettiest, but Miss Jones 
likes Brimstone. She says when she was 
little she had thirteen cats, and a blue rib¬ 
bon round all their necks, and they went 
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everywhere she did. Now come to the 
brook.” 

Dora followed, eager to learn all the ins 
and ouls of her new home. A path wound 
through the orchard and beyond the little 
bridge which they crossed. Dora stopped 
a moment to lean over the rail, and look 
down to the swift-flowing water. “ Can we 
ever go in it?” she asked. 

“See that?” asked Cynthia, pointing far¬ 
ther down to a sort of tent. “That’s a 
bathing house. It’s the old hay cart that got 
run away with and smashed. So Miss Jones 
had it sort of set up, like a corn crib, and a 
cover made for it, and we use it all summer 
to dress in. We can go into the brook every 
day, and she’s had it dug out and fixed 
with gravel at the bottom so’t it’s splendid. 
There was a leech in there last summer, and 
one day ho took right hold on my leg. I 
danced, and did every way to shake him 
off. Could n’t bear to touch him, you know, 
•and Miss Jones heard me screaming, and 
came aud pulled him off. She said she wish¬ 
ed about forty had taken hold, and I’d had 
to dance ’em all off She guessed that 
would take me down sooner ’n anything. 
We can’t go in any more till next year. Sec 
Ida prink. That’s ’cause she secs Ned 
Seymour over there. She thinks there’s 
nothing like a boy. I do n’t. They do n’t 
do anything but plague you, and gobble 
down all the best things.” 

As Cynthia talked they had walked on 
by the bathing house, and then back again 
to a fence which separated Miss Jones’ land 
from the next place. Ida and Clem, with 
two or three other little girls, stood here on 
one side, while from the other Ned Sey¬ 
mour tossed red-eheeked apples, no sweeter 
than those they were privileged to pidk, but 
gaining a flavor in their passage through 
Ned’s hands, unknown to their brethren. 

“ Hallo, Fatty! ” he said, shying an apple 
at her and looking at Dora; “you ’re pining 
away, Fatty. You *11 come to an early grave 
If you do n’t eat more. I heard Miss Jones 
tell mother she couldn’t sleep nights think¬ 
ing how poorly you looked. ” 

Cynthia sat down on the stile, and ate 


her apple composedly, paying no attention 
to Ned. 

“ Too far gone to speak,” continued Ned. 
“Well, it’ll soon be tea time, and you’ll 
feel better when you *ve had a bite of some¬ 
thing. There’s Frank Kinnicutt We ’re 
going squirrel shooting this afternoon.” 

“O, don’t!” said Dora, impulsively, for¬ 
getting she had never seen him before. 
“ How can you kill the pretty things?” 

“ It’s only on Fatty’s account,” said Ned. 
“ They ’re good in pies, you know, and the 
doctor says her appetite must be tempted.” 

“Why don’t you say something? ” said 
Dolly. “ I would n’t let any one make such 
fun of me.” 

“You don’t answer the wind when it 
blows, do you ? ” said Cynthia, calmly. “ No 
more do I trouble my head about Ned Sey¬ 
mour.” 

“Don’t think of any thing that can worry 
you,” said Ned, making a low bow as he 
walked away. “Perfect quiet’s the only 
thing that ’ll bring you up.” 

“ Perfect saree is the only thing that 
takes you along now,” said Cynthia. “ I *d 
like to know what you're squealing about, 
Ida Thorn. Don’t you go to making a 
dunce of Dora, too. I say, Dora, they all 
think they can't live without talking about 
some boy all the time. There’s only three 
or four Miss Jones lets us have anything to 
do with, you know*, ’cause there ain’t any 
more she can trust. Ned belongs to Ida, 
and Frauky to Dolly, and all the rest of us 
have to hang on to Fred and Arthur Chase. 
It comes hard on them to have to treat three 
girls apiece.” 

“They don’t,” said Clem, indignantly. 
“ We only put our money together when 
wc go off, so’s to have more things. And 
Franky don’t liko Dolly any better'n ho 
does anybody else. Which one do you be¬ 
lieve you ’ll like the best, Dora?” 

“ None of ’em, I guess; my affections are 
engaged,” said Dora, simply, thinking to 
herself that with such a friend as Mr. Os¬ 
good, and such a cousin as Jack, she should 
never care much for any boy. 

Such a shout as went up from those little 
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girls, led off by Miss Miller, who had come 
down to see what was going on among 
them, and who sat down on a stone and 
rocked back and forth. 

“Engaged!” she said. “Well, that is 
good. I mast let Miss Jones know, so that 
you can be treated with proper conside 
tion. Engaged! Oh!” 

Dora was boiling over, but too shy even 
then to speak what she felt, turned and 
rushed toward the house, and reselling the 
shelter of her room, locked the door, and 
threw herself on the bed. I can’t stand it! ” 
she said, over and over again, as she cried. 
“That hateful Miss Miller! I knew I 
should n’t like her, and now she 11 tell every¬ 
body what she heard me say. What did I 
say it for? I did n’t know any of them. I 
wish I hadn’t come to school.” 

“Open the door,” said a voice from out¬ 
side, wmch she knew to be Miss Miller’s. 

“She slia’n’t see me crying,” Dora said, 
sitting up and listening. 

“ Open the door this minute, or I shall 
tell Miss Jones,” said Miss Miller, rattling 
the la*,ch, and exasperating Dora still far¬ 
ther. At home she locked herself in her 
room when she chose. Who was Miss Mil¬ 
ler, that she should push into everything? 
Miss Jones had gone out, she knew, for the 
afternoon, and she sat perfectly quiet, while 
Miss Miller rattled, and pounded, and scold¬ 
ed, and finally went away. Then, too angry 
to ciy any more, she went to her trunk, 
took out her writing desk, and from it a 
little book in which she had promised 
grandfather to w'rite at least once a week 
all the little happenings of her every-day 
life. This certainly deserved some record. 
Dora took out her book, found a nicely 
sharpened pen, aud wrote in her plainest 
hand— 

“Sept. 18/A, 1849.—I hate Miss Miller, 
and I am going to remember to be as ugly 
to her as I can.” 

That looked badly. Dora repented as 
she thought it over, but was not sorry 
enough to scratch it out But she added: 
“ I do n’t exactly mean that, but I do n’t like 
her, but I’ll be good if I can.” The tea 


bell rang before she felt quite ready to go 
down, and Ida came running up to get 
ready for inspection. She hugged Dora, 
and said, “You must tell me all about it 
sometime; to-night, may be.” 

Dora shook her head, but went down to 
tea a little comforted, only wondering if 
Miss Miller had told Miss Jones. Nothing 
was said, and Dora felt some sense of vic¬ 
tory, lost again in a great rain of homesick 
tears that wet her pillow long after she 
should have been asleep. 

Dora wished the next day anything but 
Sunday—the “ think ” day as she had 
called it when a little younger. Lessons 
would have taken up her mind, and perhaps 
dulled the forlorn homesickness that was 
taking possession of her. The Sunday- 
school lesson was a help, and then Sippy 
held a long conversation through the knot¬ 
hole, as to which dress she had better wear, 
ending w ith a snappish little gush of tears 
as she said, 

“ It’s too hateful to have all the clothes 
you want, and then not to have any to wear 
after all. I’d tell pa, but he says I’ve got 
to mind Miss Jones.” 

Clem burned pff a lock of hair on a hot 
slate pencil, aud was forced to give her mind 
to covering the spot as well as she could, 
and Ida fretted at lessons, and church, and 
everything else, till Dora felt like scream¬ 
ing, and said, “Do keep still!” 

At last everybody w as ready. Miss Jones 
looked over the line, sending Sippy back to 
take off a pair of gay bracelets, and wait¬ 
ing till the young lady reappeared in tears. 
Then they set out tip the beautiful village 
street, the procession headed by old Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, and Dora w ondering if Dr. 
Stone could be one bit like Mr. Osgood. 
The first hour was a bew ildering one. 8he 
had never been accustomed to the Episcopal 
sendee, and lost her place continually. The 
constant getting up aud down she thought 
very bewildering, and was altogether con¬ 
fused when the sermoq began. Then she 
looked around for the first time, wondering 
what the people were like, half smiling as 
she caught a look from Neil Seymour, who 
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sat near, and flushing as Miss Miller, whose 
eyes were everywhere, shook her head se¬ 
verely. Dora looked away from her quick¬ 
ly, and toward an old man who sat in a side 
pew near the pulpit, leaning his head on a 
cane. His coat had a small cape, hardly 
reaching below the shoulder, and there 
were large brass buttons on the front and 
cuffs. But his face and head struck her 
more strangely than the coat, or deep white 
ruffles^ rushing out from the waistcoat. He 
was older than anybody she had ever seen, 
if she could judge by the many wrinkles, 
and the snow-white fringe of hair, cut 
straight across his forehead, as she had seen 
in pictures of the old puritans. This fringe 
was about his whole head, and how it could 
be, Dora puzzled, that the ends should be 
so white, and all the rest so red. 

For red it was, a pale, worn-out sort of 
red, lying close to his head, save just on the 
crown, Where stood up straight one white 
stiff lock, like a plume. Dora had never 
heard of, or, at any rate, had forgotten, that 
such things as wigs were ever worn, and 
sat there looking steadfastly at the old man, 
and this one perpendicular lock. Why 
did n’t he cut it off or comb it down ? Who 
was he, and was there any chance that she 
should ever know him, and ask him to ex¬ 
plain himself? What made his nose and 
chin so close together, and what big blue 
eyes he had! No old look in them, certainly, 
but a steady, abstracted gaze at the minis¬ 
ter, as if he had heard and known, long be¬ 
fore, all that, and had gone far back into 
his own mind. But now a great blue bottle 
fly, the last of the season, chilled by the 
cool September air, and which had been 
feebly crawling over the wall, suddenly 
warmed and revived by a ray of sunshine, 
falling not only on him, but on the old 
man’s bent head, lighting up the pale red 
of the wig into some life and color. The 
fly spread his wings and flew to it; crawling 
all about the top at first, then at last slowly 
ascending the white lock till at the top it 
balanced, and slowiy opened and shut its 
wings. Then Dora imagined it bent its 
head and composed itself in the same atti¬ 


tude of attention as the old man, till sud¬ 
denly disturbed by an energetic miller, 
which, flying by, came in collision with the 
white lock, and upset the meditative fly, 
which fell and lay on its back, legs in air, 
striving to turn over. Long ago Dora had 
forgotten where she was, and now, as she 
saw the struggling fly, and the miller slowly 
circling about, as if considering the situa¬ 
tion, she laughed aloud, echoed by Ned 
who exploded in his handkerchief, and sat 
down on the floor of the pew to recover 
himself. 

What a frightened silence! The minister, 
stopped and looked dow r n. The old man 
turned around, and everybody else moved 
and rustled in their 9eats. 

“Come here,” said Miss Jones, in a dis¬ 
tinct whisper, from the front pew; and the 
unhappy Dora stumbled out, and in dead 
silence took her place next Miss Jones. 
Then, as Dr. Stone went on, she sat too 
overwhelmed to cry, and wondering what 
judgment would come upon her. Miss 
Miller had smiled as she passed her, a satis¬ 
fied sort of smile, as if she were saying, 
“There! I told you so! She’s the worst 
child I ever saw.” Dora felt again that she 
hated her. Sippy looked virtuous, and Ida 
frightened, and Dora sat and waited. 

Not a word from Miss Jones on the way 
home, till, as Dora w'ould have turned to¬ 
ward her own room, she said, “No; come 
into mine.” And having reached it, set her 
down in a low chair, locked the door and 
left her. 


MAY I LOVE THEE? 

BY MARY B. C. SLADE. 

O’er the dewy hillside, when I go, 

If I hear the music, sweet and low, 

Of some hidden brooklet's song, serene, 

I may love the brook I have not seen. 

When I walk upon the uplands, high, 
Breathing in the fragrance, floating by. 
From the sweet-brier, in the thicket green; 
I may love the flower I have not seen. 

So to me has come the influence, 

Of thy life of truth and innocence, 

Of thy loving heart and gentle mien; 

May I love thee, whom I have not seen? 
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TOMMY AGAIN. 

BY PRUDY. 


Tommy was mending his hobby-horse. 
He always did mend it whenever he got 
any nails, but somehow it did n't seem to 
improve very much. The trouble was in 
the head and legs. First the head split off 
just at the arch of the neck. Hobby-horses’ 
heads always do break off. Uncle Jim put 
it on with glue, and fastened a red leather 
collar over the seam. It was very fine, and 
the horse looked better than ever, but, bless 
you, it didn’t last any time at all. So 
Tommy mended it, and, because it would 
keep tumbling off, he just turned it around 
and nailed it that w ay, which was just as 
well—why should n’t a horse look over liis 
own shoulder if he chose? The fore legs 
gave out next, and, after a good many ex¬ 
periments, Tommy nailed them on the sides 
of the body with some nails he picked up 
by Mr. Hardware’s scrap pile. They were 
large nails, and took a great deal of pound¬ 
ing, but they held well, only of course the 
fore legs spread a trifle too much. Then 
the hind legs broke off^ and nobody could 
make them stay on, not even Uncle Jim, 
and at last Bndget burned them up for 
kindlings. After that the horse always 
looked as if one end of him w as tired and 
had sat down to rest, and the other end was 
lookiug around to see what w as the matter ; 
but Tommy liked him just as welL He 
played the horse w as not sitting down be¬ 
hind, but rearing up in front, and he w r ould 
saw at the reins, and hold him in, and say, 
44 hey there, two-forty! ’’just like the men at 
Billy’s stable. I forgot to say that Tommy 
had sheared off the horse’s mane and tail, 
to put into the water trough to make hair 
snakes. Billy’s mother said they’d turn 
into snakes, but they never did. 

Well, Tommy was mending his horse. 
This time it was the stirrup. The strap was 
old, and he had just found a splendid new 
one. It was a part of Uncle Jim’s shawl- 
strap, but Tommy did n’t know it, and just 


as he had the right measure Billy came to 
the alley gate and called 44 H’llo! ” Tommy 
laid his things on the piazza and went down 
to see what Billy wanted. 

44 Say, Tommy, did you know it was 
April Fool to-morrow?” whispered Billy, 
mysteriously. 

44 No. What for? ” asked Tommy, greatly 
puzzled. 

“Oh, to fool fellers,” said Billy; 4t yoo 
put things around for greenies to pick up, 
and pin strips of newspaper on to their coat 
tails, but I ’ll tell you the best go. You tie 
a string to a pocket book and put it on the 
sidewalk, and hide behind the fence, and 
when fellers go to pick it up you yank it 
back and holler 4 Apcril Fool! at ’em.” 

Tommy saw 7 the joke, and laughed a little. 

“You c’mover, an’ we’ll try it,” said 
Billy. 

44 No,” said Tommy, suddenly growing 
virtuous, 44 1 can’t ’soeiate wid you,” and he 
walked away from the crestfallen Billy. 

All that day Tommy was meditating on 
the mystery of “Aperil Fool.” He quite 
forgot it at bed time, but next morning, as 
Uncle Jim was lookiug from the winddw, 
Tommy heard him laugh heartily, and, 
squeezing in before him, saw a very pomp¬ 
ous young gentleman strutting down the 
street with a long strip of white cloth dan¬ 
gling from his coat, while a couple of ragged 
newsboys danced and capered in silent de¬ 
light. 

“He’s tored hisself,” said Tommy, but 
just then the cry of 44 April Fool ” rang out, 
and Tommy understood. 

While Uncle Jim was adjusting his gloves 
Tommy made a hurried search in his 
mother’s w 7 ork basket, and found a whole 
piece of magic ruffling, the end of which 
he managed to secure to a button behind 
his uncle’s coat, and in a moment had the 
satisfaction of seeing the long white ribbon 
—yards and yards of it—fluttering down 
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town in the rear of Uncle Jim's new spring 
suit His delight and astonishment w ere so 
great that he forgot to say “ A peril Fool ” 
until it was altogether too late, so he turned 
his attention to another trick. He had no 
pocket book, but of course there was his 
pretty red savings bank, that would do as 
well or better, and while mamma was search¬ 
ing for her ruffling to finish baby's aprons, 
and wondering what had become of Tom¬ 
my, that young gentleman was in the very 
middle of a tangle of lilac, syringa, 
and arbor vitae, holding fast to one end of 
his red and white lines, and wandering why 
eomebody didn't pick up the bank. The 
lines lay like a gay little path across the 
sidewalk, leading through flic feuce to the 
clump of bushes, where Tommy’s eager 
face w'as plainly visible, and the sell was so 
vety transparent that people passed it with 
a laugh. At last a big boy came along. 
He had his hands in his pockets and was 
whistling 44 Shoo Fly,” but when he saw the 
bank he stopped, set his ragged boot firmly 
on the red and white lines, picked up the 
pretty red bank with all its jingling con¬ 
tents, and walked rapidly away. 

Tommy was so intent upon getting ready 
to say 44 Aperil Fool ” that he did not com¬ 
prehend what had hapi>encd until the l>oy 
disappeared around the corner, and then he 
started for the gate screaming, 

44 Bring it back! I w'ant my bank!” 

“April fool! April fool!” shouted some 
boys across the street, and Tommy ran sob¬ 
bing to mamma to tell her the sorrowful 
story. 

44 Well,” said mamma, 44 1’m sorry about 
the bank; but if it teaches you not to try' 
such silly tricks again, I shall be w illing to 
have you lose it See here, Tommy,” and 
mamma lifted her hair and showed him a 
great ugly scar just above her temple. 

44 Oh! ” said Tommy, in a horrified tone, 
44 did a Injun scallup it wid his clioppen- 
hewk?” 

44 No,” said mamma, “a boy did that; a 


boy not much bigger than you, who wanted 
to play a trick on April Fool’s day.” 

“I’d a sliutted him in a jail, if I’d been 
there,” said Tommy, fiercely. 

44 He tied a string across the walk,” said 
mamma, 44 in such a way that it lay on the 
ground, but could be tightened by pulling 
at one end, and then this little boy hid be¬ 
hind the fence and w'aited for some one to 
come along. Two little girls came by chat¬ 
tering and skipping, and never looking at 
the ground until quick os a flash their feet 
struck the string. One of them rolled over 
and over in a funny little heap, and jumped 
up laughing. But the other lay with her 
poor little head on the curb stone, and her 
blue eyes shut as fast as if she had been 
asleep. She wasn’t asleep, though, and 
when they lifted her up there was blood all 
over her yellow curls, and blood ran down 
her white face. Somebody carried her 
home, and the little boy who had done all 
the mischief followed after, crying dread¬ 
fully. The doctor came and shaved off the 
pretty curls, and looked veiy grave, and 
there were days and days when nobody 
could tell what w'oukl be the end of it alL” 

Momma saw the tears in Tommy’s eyes, 
so she said gaily—“But after all the little 
girl got w ell, and the yellow curls grew out 
again, and here she is this veiy minute, but 
you may be sure she never wants her little 
Tommy to tiy any April Fool tricks.” 

Tommy drew a long breath, and hugged 
his mamma, saying: 

44 Oh, you dear mamma, I’m so glad yon 
came here.” Then he thought a little, and 
added, 44 Where was you, mamma, ’fore 
you came; was you up in heaven? ” 

Mamma was having one more hunt for 
the lost ruffling, and did not answer, so 
Tommy asked again: 

44 What do ]>eoples sit on in heaven, so 
’em won’t fall frew? Do ’em have ’tones?” 

No answ er, and so Tommy walked away 
saying, 

44 1 guess 1 ’ll go and lo6k frew my miker- 
scope.” 
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BABY COURTSHIP. 

BY MBS. E. T. R. GOING. 

Merry little Charlie, sitting in the door, 

Curly-lieaded Minnie, aged only four; 

Six bits of china, one bit of stone, 

Happy little creatures, leave them alone. 

“ When I am a big man,” I hear Charlie say, 

44 You shall be my wife, Minnie, won’t you, some day? ” 

Darling little Minnie straightens out her dress, 

Smooths down her golden curls, stately as Queen Bess, 

Lisps her childish answer, full of mirth and joy: 

44 Yes; I like you, Charlie, best of any boy; 

And if you’ll take mamma, I ’ll be your little wife, 

And stay with you always, all my long life.” 

Joyous little planners, listen how they plot; 

44 Let us have our house, Charlie, on the back lot; 

Mamma, darling mamma, I could n’t do without, 

She would have to dress me, and take me all about, 

To tuck me up in bed, and hear my little prayer, 

And kiss me sweet good-night! Yes, mamma must be there!’* 
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TALE OP AN X. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 


X is n’t my regular name, you know, it’s 
merely my nickname; just as Bob and Bill 
are nicknames of Robert and William. 
My whole name is Ten Dollar Note, and 1 
think it’s time 1 put forward my claim to 
attention. 

Not but that I am much loved and care¬ 
fully treated—I could tell some sad stories 
of my adventures among people who do n’t 
have many of my kindj-but the care and 
attention are not for me, my own self, but 
as representative of so much bread or coal, 
and so many yards of dry goods. 

Nobody seems to notice me, in my lovely 
new suit of green and black. Whenever 
they look at me, it is to think of what I 
will buy. 

Now, I do n’t like this, and I want to tell 
you a few things about myself, that I think 
will interest you. 

I won’t begin away back, where a pretty 
blue-eyed flower grew in tlie sunshine, 
though she was truly my Mother Flax, from 
whom I get my tough yet pliable frame. 
I could tell a very interesting story of my 
adventures in going from the Flax family 
to the Paper family, but I ’ll let that all go, 
and begin in the house where I was 
changed from plain white paper to a Ten 
Dollar Note. 

You will see—if you look carefully— 
that I am a very peculiar paper, hard to 
tear, yet easy to bend. This paper is made 
on purpose for bank notes, and is kept al¬ 
most as carefully as the noies themselves. 
1 lived, with thousands of my family, in a 
ocked room, and no one but our regular 
keeper was allowed to touch us. 

Perhaps you do n’t know that my suit is 
composed, not of flounces, overskirt and 
polonaise, but of counters, vignette, por¬ 
trait and lettering. The counters are the 
oval figures in each upper corner. They 
are covered with a fine lace-like pattern, 
but finer than the most exquisite lace. You 


can’t really see the wonderful beauty of 
these, unless you take a magnifying glass 
and examine them. Over the pattern is en¬ 
graved a ten; on one of them a figure 10, 
on the other the Roman numeral X, and 
across it the word Ten. 

I ’ll tell you, pretty soon, how they make 
these lovely little counters 

Below the right hand counter is my vig¬ 
nette—you ’d call it a picture—with five or 
six figures. Below my left hand counter is 
the portrait, which you will all recognize. 
My lettering is scattered about between these 
four ornaments. Did you ever take a close 
look at me? Do you notice the exquisite 
little corners of scroll work and leaves, and 
do you* see the dainty chain forming my 
border, composed of fairy-like engraving, 
and microscopic “ten dollars?” If you 
have n’t veiy good eyes you ’ll need a glass 
to see it. 

Then have you observed the cloud of 
green “tens” which cover my upper half, 
and the round red figure below? I do n’t 
believe you ever noticed half the pretty 
things in my dress. 

Not all my ornaments are in front either; 
turn me over and see the beautiful green 
medallion on my back. Take a glass and 
follow that wonderful pattern, so beautifully 
printed. 

Now I ’ll tell you how I was made. To be¬ 
gin with my vignette. The picture was 
designed by some artist, and drawn large 
enough to be carefully worked out—perhaps 
a foot square, or more. When perfected it 
was photographed just the size that you see 
it on my face, on a steel plate. The plate 
was taken by a skillful engraver, and every 
lino and dot photographed on to the plate, 
was cut into tho steel. To print the pic¬ 
ture, you see, they only had to put ink on 
the plate, then rub it off with a cloth. That 
would leave the smooth ports clean, but the 
lines all full of the ink. Put a sheet of 
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paper on this plate, press it down closely, 
and it would take the ink from the lines, 
thus making a perfect copy. 

The portrait w as made in the same way. 
You need n’t think it was an easy task. 
Why, it took three or four months to en¬ 
grave each one of them. 

But I must tell you about the counters, 
those beautiful ovals I wear on my forehead. 
They are engraved by a wonderful macninc. 
I can’t explain the machine so that you can 
understand it, but I can tell you wliat it does. 

The machine holds a graver—a sharp tool 
of hard steel—and this plate works on a 
plate of 6oft steel held under it. By vari¬ 
ous wheels and regulators the graver is macie 
to cut circular wavy lines all over the soft 
plate, in various regular figures. Look at 
my counters and see the variety and per¬ 
fection of the figures. 

The machine which does this, which, as 
you may suppose, is one of the most won¬ 
derful machines in the world, cost ten or 
twelve thousand dollars. Yet it is small, 
and worked by the foot, like a sewing ma¬ 
chine. 

When the machine work is done, an en¬ 
graver cuts the figure ten by hand, and 
then the die is ready to be hardened. This 
is done by putting the steel plate into a 
crucible, and heating it very hot. It comes 
out the hardest kind of steel. 

There is still another thing to be done, 
for I was not printed from this die. The 
bard steel plate is laid under a press, and a 
roller of soft steel rolled over it The soft 
steel takes the exact impression of the die, 
and then the roller has to be hardened. 

But even that is n’t the end of it. They 
have thousands of these steel rollers, of dif¬ 
ferent patterns, and when they want to put 
one of them on a bill, they prepare a soft steel 
plate, put it under the roller, and roll the 
figure on that. From this last plate the 
bill is printed. 

When my vignette, portrait and counters 
were all done, came the lettering. The 
large words “United States,” clear across 
my face, in beautiful fancy letters, were 
engraved by a man who does nothing but 


fancy letters. The word “ Washington," 
in German text, was done by another man. 
The script “will pay the bearer,” took 
still another engraver, and the various other 
letters were done by other engravers. Every 
different kind by a different man. 

You can see how much trouble they took 
to make me perfect and beautiful. All this 
is for the black part of my dress. The 
green work, of which you see I have a good 
deal, required a separate set of engravers, 
and a separate plate. The red, too, of 
course, made another set 

Perhaps you wonder why I w'ear so many 
colors, and why all this marvelous work 
is put on my dress, when I don’t live 
but a few years after I’m all done. The 
reason is that I cannot easily be counter¬ 
feited. You know, perhaps, that there are 
wicked men in the woild, who try to get 
money by copying genuine bank notes. 

If it were not for the w onderful machine 
I told you of, which engraves my countere, 
they could copy my dress by common en¬ 
graving, as indeed they used to, before the 
machine was invented. If I did not have 
colors in my dress, they could photograph 
me so perfectly that no one w’ould suspect 
it. But they can’t photograph in colors. 

The green color, which gives me one of 
my common names, “Greenback,” is print¬ 
ed with a very peculiar ink, which can’t 
be made except at the Bank Note Engrav¬ 
ing esiaolishment, and which can’t be 
washed out by any chemicals, as other 
colored inks can. 

So you see, I’m pretty sure of not being- 
copied or photographed, and you ’re pretty 
sure not to get a bad bill. 

When all the plates are ready they are 
given to the printer, with a certain number 
of sheets of bank paper. One man prints 
in the black, another the greeu, a third the 
red, and a fourth the green back. 

It is no common printing, and no com¬ 
mon ink. The printing is done by hand 
with the greatest care, and the ink is the 
very best kind, made of sugar. That is the 
black ink; the green is a secret, which I 
could n’t tell you—if I knew. 
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When I was all printed, dried and 
pressed, numbered and signed, my edges 
trimmed, with the longest shears you ever 
saw, and put up in a package with lots of 
my brothers, we started out on our travels 
through the world. We were soon sepa¬ 
rated; and though I sometimes meet one of 
them in the purse of some well-to-do per¬ 
son, the greater part of the time I associate 
with my younger brothers, Fives, Twos, 


and Ones, and the children, Fifty and 
Twenty-five cent notes. 

Of course my life is lonely; but I have 
been the means of good. I have carried 
joy to many a weary heart, and had last 
the happiness to be given for a Christmas 
Tree, in a home of one the Little Cor¬ 
poral's friends. 

And that's how 1 came to tell you my 
story. 


NING CHI. 


BY RET. J. D. STROKQ. 


King Chu was bora in Oakland, Cal., but 
die is Chinese all over; and if you could see 
her with her queer gait, half creeping, half 
waddling through the street, you would 
think her the funniest little thing that ever 
walked. 

Sec, she has a square piece of blue cotton 
cloth with two of its corners tied around her 
neck and two around her waist! and what 
is that little thin tuft of black hair that peeps 
up from under it, and half hides the two 
small, dull, slant eyes that look so like al¬ 
monds turned edgewise? Oh! that belongs 
to the Chinese baby whose plump, yellow 
legs dangle below’, as its head rises above 
the cloth that binds it to her back—for that 
is the way the Chinese carry their babies; 
and it is almost exactly like the custom of 
the Indian mothers on the alkaline plains in 
the State of Nevada. No one can possibly 
see it without laughing, and thinking it the 
funniest fashion in the world. 

Ning Chu is over twelve years old, yet 
she is scarcely three feet high, and has a 
broad, solid form, and a squatty look, as if 
she hod been pressed down and widened out 
by heavy burdens. Her hair is not very 
long, but black, stiff and coarse; and it is 
made stiffer by some gummy substance, and 
is then worked into a thin plait and made 
to stand out behind her head like a rudder 
behind a ship or a tail behind a rooster. 

Her eyes are small and sleepy-looking; 
and being long, narrow and half open, with 


the inner comers pointing down toward the 
tip of her nose, they give her a slant and 
screwy look, as if she had been put into a 
vice and twisted. She has a short, round, 
moon-like face, high cheek-bones, and an 
under jaw that is broad and heavy under the 
eai*s, but narrows rapidly toward the chin; 
and these make her look so coai-sc and stupid 
that it is more painful than pleasant to look 
at her. 

But what feet! They are not, indeed, the 
famous “little” pinched and stunted baby 
feet which Chinese ladies arc so proud of, 
for only the rich and great can afford to 
have them; but they are nearly as droll and 
funny, for they are covered with stockings 
made out of pieces of white silk sewed to¬ 
gether, and then thrust iuto tiny satin shoes 
w ith paper soles an inch thick, and so small 
that the heel comes back only to the hollow 
of the foot. When Ning Chu walks oa 
these she appears as if she were w alking on 
two little pivots; but she hobbles along 
proudly and seems to think that her creep¬ 
ing, waddling gait is nearly as genteel as 
that of the regular “little” footed Chinese 
lady. 

Around her ankles she has a great many 
rings, or ankle-bracelets, some of which are 
ivory and some silver, and often, as she 
walks, they jingle like the “ tinkling brave¬ 
ry ” of the women in Isaiah's day. She has 
also several rings around her wrists and 
great rings in her ears, so heavy that they 
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draw the ears down and stretch them out 
till they are nearly twice as long as girl’s 
ears ought to be. 

But who ever saw such a dress?—great, 
baggy silk pantaloons, reaching down to the 
ankles, and a loose satin sack, without a 
ribbon or a collar, and no bonnet! Yet that 
is all the dress she ever wears. How' f unny! 

When she eats she sits at table on a 
stool and uses two little chop-sticks, tipped 
with silver, for a knife and fork," and a little 
teacup that holds just a swallow, and an 
earthen spoon with the figure of a dragon’s 
head on the handle. She is very fond of 
rice, and is always hungry till she has eaten 



some. She also eats fish, bird’s nests, and 
rats, and puppies, cither roasted or stewed, 
and chickens and ducks cooked with heads 
and claws all on; but cat is her favorite dish. 
When I laughed at her for eating cat, she 
said: “ Why no catee him ? You eatee pig; 
pig welly good; but pig, he -No. 2, cat 
No. 1.” 

She is very social at table, and jabbers so 
incessantly with every mouthful and swal¬ 
low of tea, and such a torrent of 44 Ching, 
chang, chi, meek-ali-hi-lah, piug-tah,” pours 
out of her mouth that the wonder is how any 
food can pass into it. Still she manages to 


hide away such piles of rice, meat, grub¬ 
worm soup, and other such like delicious 
Chinese dainties as would frighten any 
American girl. 

Talking and gambling with curious little 
cards an inch and a half long and half an 
inch wide is her chief amusement; though 
she sometimes smokes tobacco and opium, 
or cultivates flowers, in China dishes filled 
with pebbles and water, and has gold fishes 
and droll looking birds, and sometimes 
white mice. 

But working for men and boys is her great 
mission in the world, and the only thing riie 
thinks herself made for. She has to wait 
on her brothers, and do all sorts of drudg¬ 
ery for them, as if she were their slave; and 
yet they despise her, and make an under¬ 
ling of her, and sometimes they even treat 
her roughly. Not one of them will help her 
lift a heavy burden, nor walk in the street 
with her unless she tags on behind, nor of¬ 
fer her a seat, nor show her any other of 
those polite attentions and favors which 
every w ell-bred American boy is so proud to 
offer the girls. Yet she thinks it all right, 
and never complains nor feels injured. 
When I asked her why she did not let her 
great lazy brothers wait on themselves, she 
replied, in the real Chinese spirit: “Ah! 
boy he too mucliec good; girl no good; she 
all same as floor; made for boy to walkee 
on.” 

But one thing about her is w'orsc even 
than this—she has never been to school; she 
cannot read, and will never be allowed to 
learn. When I asked her why, she said: 
44 Girl sabbe read all same boy! no good; all 
girl, she laughee; boy welly cross, he say 
NingChu gottee big head; papa no likee, 
mamma she too muchce shame; all spirits 
mebbe mad and hurtee me heap.” 

Ning Chu worships these spirits of the 
dead, and is in great fear of them, for she 
believes they still live on the earth and 
prowl around their former homes in the 
dark, and haunt lonely places, aud some¬ 
times appear to naughty girls and boys as 
ghosts. Nothing could hire her to go out 
of doors alone after dusk, for she would ex- 
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pect to be gobbled up end carried off by 
some demon or evil spirit that hated her 
family, and never again return home alive. 
She worships these spirits as you worship 
God. She also burns incense and Joss- 
sticks of fragrant wood and gums before 
their names, written on ml paper and past¬ 
ed up; and she offers them food, and then 
kneels down and says prayers to them. 
This is her religion, and it is taught to her 
just as carefully as you are taught to worship 
God in the Sabbath-school. 

How different her condition is from yours! 
Yet she can be made wiser and better. All 
she needs to make her as wise and good as 
you are is books, and day-schools, and 
Sabbath-school 8, and teachers, and little 
kind friends to take her by the hand and 


lead her along in the better way. And I 
am thinking that it is the mission of our 
American boys and girls to give these to 
her. On the West we are already brought 
face to face with China. Thousands of 
her people, and much of her wealth, are 
now pouring in upon us, and they will both 
come faster and faster in the future as time 
rolls on. Soon thes^T"queer little Chinese 
boys and girls will be at all our doors, and 
it is your <ftity—yes, it is for your interests 
and for the interest of our whole land—to 
teach them to be wise and good. They are 
afraid of the children of England and 
Fiance, but they confide in you, and look to 
you to be taught; and the question is, will 
you do it? 


CHARLEY’S DIARY. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 
CHAPTER II. 


We came home last night, and I have 
been dividing my pictures and things with 
Louise and Willie. When I was coming 
away grandmother gave me a purse with a 
silver half-dollar in it *T was a funny little 
purse, with a tassel on one end, and she had 
knit it on purpose for me. She told me I 
must keep it, for she was so old that per¬ 
haps she should never make another. She 
will have a birthday next month, and will 
be ninety-two years old. Her hair is as 
white as snow, and she always wears a cap 
with a lace ruffle on it. Grandma starches 
it and then crimps the ruffles with a knife. 
She just pinches it up with the edge of the 
blade, a little at a time, and so goes all 
round it. 


I ’ve decided that I shall be an engineer, 
and I shall say so when people ask me 
what I expect to do. Aunt Minnie says she 
thinks I shall be a tinker. Last Sunday 
Mr. Woodbury preached a sermon about 
the great railroad accident, and he said the 


engineer had the lives of all the passengers 
in the cars in his hands. 1 know’t is a dan¬ 
gerous place, but you have a good chance to 
see the country. Willie thinks he shall be 
a tin peddler, and drive a bright red wagon. 
He says comical things sometimes. One 
day Annie told him a story about going to 
the Boston Museum when she was a little 
girl, and seeing a whale, and then after¬ 
wards he told somebody about going to 
grandma’s house in Fairtown and seeing a 
quail. 


Harry is in high school now, and is get¬ 
ting along finely. He calls his teacher 
“Old Potter.” Father tells him he must 
look out, for in a few years the boys will 
be calling him “Old Brown.” He says he 
has seen Mr. Potter, and should think lie 
was about twenty-one. I have Miss Os¬ 
good for my teacher this term, and I like 
her. Yesterday afternoon I went to see a 
picture of the “Battle of Gettysburg,” and 
I sat with her, and she told me a great deal 
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about it, so that I had a good time. I was 
glad I did n’t go and sit with the boys. 


I*ve had such work trying to tear down 
a wasp’s nest It was only partly built in 
a corner above the outside door, so I took 
a pitcher full of hot water and threw up 
there; but the watemll run down on my arm 
and never touched the nest. It made me 
hop for a minute, and then I took the tongs 
and made a finish of it. I had to take a 
great scolding from Bridget afterwards, be¬ 
cause she missed some of her dishwater. 
’T was bad enough to be burnt, I thought, 
without having anybody make another fuss. 


Wh I went along the street this morn¬ 
ing, there was daddy Wicks sprawling on 
his knees, writing his advertisements on 
the pavement with a piece of chalk. He 
wanted everybody to know that he had 
bought a new cheese and some prime cod¬ 
fish. He is such a queer old fellow, and 
keeps such a queer little shop, that all the 
boys laugh at him. He is always trying to 
get us to buy his candy. But he asks more 
than anybody else does, and it looks as 
though it must be a hundred years old. 
I’m sure I do n’t know who buys his things, 
though I bought a slate-pencil of him once. 


I want every Saturday to be pleasant, so 
I can go out, but to-day it has stormed all 
the time, so I have staid up in the attic and 
worked on my mouse-trap. The next mouse 
I catch I mean to keep and tame. I do n’t 
think an attic is half as good as a garret. 
In the garret over in Fairtown there are big 
beams, where you can put up a swing if 
you want to, and there are some wheels 
that grandmother used to spin on when she 
was young. The best one has a small plat¬ 
form at the bottom, and you put your foot 
on it and move it a little, and the wheel 
goes humming. ’Tis real fun to spin in 
that fashion. 


Harry had a letter from cousin Phil, 


telling how he killed a woodchuck in the 
clover field. He was on his way to the 
city, and as he drove through the gate he 
spied the thief munching away. He jumped 
out of the wagon and gave chase, with only 
the whip in his hand. Phil said he gave a 
sharp whistle, and the woodchuck was so 
frightened it never tried to run to its hole, 
but lay down in the clover with its mouth 
full, and he just popped it over with the 
butt end of the whip. T was as fat as it 
could be. 


Last week the baby died. She was only 
sick a few days, and we never thought but 
that she was going to get -well again. She 
had grown to be so bright and pretty, and 
we miss her so much. Mamma has alwayH 
said that she was the best baby of us all 
Annie named her Margaret I keep wishing 
now that I had done more for her. Louise 
says she can’t play with her doll any more, 
because every time she sees it she shall 
think how baby used to laugh at it and try 
to catch it 


THE CHANGING YEAR 

BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 

The snow-drifts vanish from the hollow. 

The grass grows green, the bine birds come. 

The willow shakes its feathery tassels. 

And bees among the lilacs ham. 

The flre-flies gleam through dusky evening*, 
The red rose blossoms, the hay is made. 

A'nd berries cluster In the thickets 
Where heated cattle seek the shade. 

The yellow corn stands ripe and waiting. 

The apples fall, the cricket sings, 

In woodland paths the leaves are rustling. 

And wild geese flit on southward wings. 

The prattling brook is hushed to silence. 

The days are short, the nights are cold. 

The snow lies thick on field and garden. 

The sheep arc gathered in the fold. 

And thus the seasons, onward moving. 
Describe their circle, vast and strange. 

While new from old is re-created, 

8incc life must live by ceaseless change. 
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MIGNONETTE’S STORY. 

BY A. H. POE. 

CHAPTER II. 


One morning grandma was putting a new 
binding on to the edges of an old quilt. It 
was the queerest looking quilt I ever saw. 
I asked her 'bout it K and she said she sewed 
the pieces together when she was only nine 
years old. She said her father and mother 
both died ’fore she could remember, and 
that she and her brother Tommie lived 
with their nice, kind Quaker grandma, 
in a beautiful house in Richmond, and 
were very happy till one day Tommie was 
gone, and never came back again. His 
grandma was nearly ’stracted ’bout him, 
and had me^ to hunt him and everything, 
but he never could be found; and it just 
killed grandma’s grandma right straight 
off, and she died, and left grandma by her¬ 
self. 

Then a strong, cross man put her into a 
house where they kept poor children, and 
she stayed there till a splendid rich lady 
took her for her little girl, and for a while 
she had a nice time. But the lady’s hus¬ 
band got poor all at once, and would n’t 
let his wife keep grandma, and gave her to 
Miss Virginia Ratclifle, a mill’ner ’n dress¬ 
maker, who was going to raise her up a 
dress maker too. Grandma did n’t w ant to 
be raised a dress-maker, but she did n’t sec 
how she could help herself. 

Miss Virginia w as dreadfully snappish to 
grandma. She would n’t hardly let her 
look out her eyes, and tied a shingle to her 
back to keep her straight, and never ’lowed 
her to make one speck of noise, ’cause she 
said it jarred the marrow in her bones to 
hear noise. She had six young ladies liv¬ 
ing with her, but grandma was all the little 
girl that was there, and she used to get so 
lonesome. No matter how hungry she w as, 
she never got but one little biscuit at a 
meal, and a cup of sweetened milk. After 
she’d learned to sew beautifully, Miss Rat- 
diffe let her begin to make a quilt, and she 


used to sew on it every afternoon soon’s 
• her otljer work was done. The young 
ladies were kind to grandma, and helped 
her to ’range the pieces. Grandma said she 
s’posed Miss Ratcliffe loved her, and meant 
to do good by her; but my! I couldn’t 
love back for that loving! 

The name of the quilt was “ The Carrier 
Dove,” and it had a groat big dove in the 
middle of it, bigger ’n a peacock, with a 
letter hanging to its neck. The dove was 
made out of all kinds of colored pieces of 
silk, and looked pretty most like my paste¬ 
board hen. Grandma said its bill w as made 
from a piece of yellow ribbon Miss Rat¬ 
cliffe wore on her Dunstable hat, (queer 
name for a hat, was n’t it?) and that the let¬ 
ter was a piece of her own dear mother's 
wedding dress. Ilcr grandma had given it 
to her, and she begged to have it put in. 
It was satin, and yellower ’n the leaves 
of grandpa’s oldest Bible. It had some 
writing on it, but’t was ’most faded out 
Grandma looked close and read, “To my 
true love,” all written in crooked letters. 
She said Miss Virginia wrote it with red 
ink. The rest of the dove was made out 
of pieces of the young ladies’ dresses. 
Grandma said’t was most like having their 
photographs, and she told me all their 
names; and what had ’comeof them. Throe 
got married, and one died (the beautiful 
one), and one w r ent crazy ’count of trying 
to find out more ’n w hat's in the Bible 
(grandma said it was awful to do that), and 
the other went to Baltimore to take care of 
her old uncle that had the palsy. There 
w’erc stars round the dove, and the quilt, 
’stead of being quilted, was herring-boned 
(grandma called it that) to the lining with 
red and yellow silk thread. She said that 
Uncle Fountain, an old black man, that 
had pulled her out the fire when the back 
rooms burned, gave her a niece of his new 
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trousers to put in, but of course’t was n't 
suit’ble, so she raveled it to pieces, and took 
the threads and worked a brown rose in 
one corner to ’member him by. 

They think so much at grandpa’s. It’s 
just think and think, all the time. They 
work, too, but seems to me they think 
more. It’s a rule there to find out some¬ 
thing every day that's worth remembering , 
and tell it at the supper table. If it is n’t 
worth rentembering you have to pay a for¬ 
feit, and the forfeit is generally some kind 
of work. Once Joe told a real silly riddle; 
so he had to wait and turn griddle-cakes 
while the rest were eating, 'stead of Aunt 
Ollic. I tell you what it went pretty hard 
with Joe. Uncle Guy kept saying, “Hur¬ 
ry up the cakes,” just to tease him. 'Nother 
time I had to pay one. It was to put my 
next two churnings of butter on the table 
for the rest, and not taste a bite myself. I 
did n’t mind it, only Joe kept making sly 
faces at me whenever he took some. Grand¬ 


ma always tells a proverb of Sol'inon. 
Uncle Guy said he did n’t dare to do any¬ 
thing bad all day, ’cause if he did grand¬ 
ma'd sure to hit him with a proverb at 
supper time. Grandpa never talks till the 
last. He most always brings a flower or 
some kind of plant to the table, and tells 
something new he has found out ’bout it 
One time he brought the funniest looking 
caterpillar, wrapped in^i paper. Grandma 
said (real sharp), “Inmy young days the 
table wasn’t the place for worms,” and 
grandpa shook all over a-laughing. 

Once Gurney staid to play with me half 
a week. He’s a great deal worser ’n I am. 
Grandma said he kept the whole house in 
hot water all the time. One time htf was 
making a dreadful rearing, and Aunt Ollie 
asked him what in the world ailed him, and 
he said, “Oh, nothin’; only ty’s the steam 
cornin’ out o’ me. If it do n’t come out 
I ’ll bust, and I do n’t suppose you’d like 
to see me busted.” 


-♦ uma i- 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
CHAPTER IX. 


“ One week more,” said Benny, dolefully; 
“ I do n’t see how I can begin to get ready 
in a week.” 

“What is it, Benny,” asked papa, laugh¬ 
ing; “all your fall sewing to finish, new 
suits for the twins, and nobody a thing fit 
to travel in? seems to me that is about the 
way it goes,” and papa glanced slyly at 
mamma. 

“ Oh, I do n’t mean that; but I wanted to 
do so many things before we went home; 
make me some more bows and arrows, and 
learn to tan woodchuck skins, and braid 
whip-lashes, and go over to Agate Beach 
and stay all night w ith Andy in his tent, 
and shoot a n’eagle or a wild goose”— 

“There, that’ll do,” interrupted Tom; 
“as long as you can’t well accomplish 
everything 1 advise you to take one thing 


at a time; learning to tan woodchuck skins, 
for instance. Just think how easily you 
can catch them when you get home, and 
they come frisking out of their holes along 
West avenue, to take the air.” 

“Oh, Tom,’’laughed Rosie, “how funny 
you are; woodchucks on West avenue!” 

“Uncle Tom spoils everything,” said 
Benny, discontentedly, “I thought it would 
be nice to know how.” 

“So it would,” said papa; “it is wise to 
pick up all the bits of knowledge that como 
in our way, for we never know what great 
use they may be to us.” 

“I beg your pardon, Benny,” said Tom, 
“run out and bring me in a couple of w’ood- 
chucks, and I ’ll show, you how* to tan them 
this very minute.” 

Benny’s good nature was quite restored. 
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Lillie and Joey; “a picnic over in'tlie Sim¬ 
mon's woods, and invite everybody.” 

“What for?” asked Dick, slowly, as he 
balanced his knife on the end of his finger. 

“Why, lo have a good time, of course,” 
said Lillie, “and for mamma to see all the 
people she used lo know; sort of a Fourth 
o' July celebration.” 

“ And Tom is going around with Rex to 
invite ’em all, and he's going to lake us— 
p'raps,” added Rose, a little doubtfully. 

“Do you like it, Dick,” asked Lillie, who 
shaped all her opinions by her brother’s. 

“ I do n’t know,” said Dick; “ I guess so, 
if papa thought of it.” 

“Us is goin’ way off ever so. where,” 
added Joey, “and there's a woman wid a. 
serose on her back; me *n Juby sawed her.”* 

Before evening old Rex had halted at the 
door of nearly all the houses for three 
miles, and trotted away, leaving the young: 
folks to wonder what they should wear, and 
their mothers what they should bake, for 
the picnic. 


and he went out to what Hannah called his 
everlasting whittling, keeping time to his 
work with the '"shrill tooting which he fan¬ 
cied was whistling. 

“Do hush up, Benny,” said Dick, impa¬ 
tiently, “or else whistle a tune; you blow 
out into the world like a northeaster.” 

“Ho,” said Benny, coolly,” you didn't 
say that yourself, Andy told it to you. 
Course a fellow has to learn sometime;” 
but at that moment Jubilee hung her bucket 
at the pump spout, and herself on the long 
iron handle, while she whistled in perfect 
imitation of the song of a canary—the 
short, clear, opening notes, and then the 
wild burst of rapid melody, interspersed 
with long, breathless trills, and ending ab¬ 
ruptly as Hannah called sharply from the 
kitchen. 

Benny listened with undisguised admira¬ 
tion, and did not toot again for at least ten 
minutes. 

“Papa has thought of the splendidest 
thing,” said Rose, rushing out, followed by 
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They had three days to think about it, 
and when the time came you might have 
thought an army was mustering, to see the 
loaded wagons that found their way to the 
grove, where the Doctor’s whole household 
had arrived before them. The Doctor, Mr. 
Harrington, and Tom, superintended the 
putting up of swings and the setting of cro¬ 
quet bridges; Mrs. Harrington welcomed the 
new-comers, and directed everything in her 
quiet way, while Hannah and Polly Vance, 
In stiffly starched gingham ancl lilac calico, 
presided over the eatables, and fed an 
enormous fire, where they expected to brew 
unnumbered cups of coffee. 

Nobody attempted to question Hannah’s 
supreme authority; but the matrons and 
maids meekly gave up pails and baskets to 
her hands, and moved nervously away, 
while Hannah unceremoniously peered at 
the contents, and made her own comments 
to Polly as she assorted them. 

“More pickles, and dreadful yaller look¬ 
in’, too; ’lection cake, mighty sca’cc of 
raisins—them Donnoly’s are the skimpinest 
cooks; pound cake, that’s sure to be good, 
Mrs. Stacy is a master hand at bakin’—cold 
chicken, hum, longue, light biscuits, that’s 
what I call a real sensible basket full. Now 
then, Polly, give that fire a poke; I want 
clear coals before I touch to make that cof¬ 
fee.” 

A cheer from the croquet ground an¬ 
nounced that John Staples, in taking his 
first lessons, had made a decided hit, as, 
swinging the mallet with all the force of his 
sinewy arms, he dealt a blow that sent the 
ball spinning clear of the wickets plump into 
the lake. A rush of small boys, and the 
truant ball was brought back, but nothing 
could induce the mortified John to make 
another trial. 

Under 4i tree a group of women tended 
their babies and discussed household affairs. 

“ Well, some folks has faith in doctors, 
and I do n’t say but Doctor Gray is as good 
as any of ’em, but he doctored my Almiry 
off and on for six months, and then we had 
the doctor from the Centre; and then we 
tried Liver Pills, and Regenerator, and 


’Lixir of Health, and ’bout everything we 
could hear of, but nothing seemed to help 
her. She was that poor and piudlin’ you 
might a’ put her in a coffee pot when she 
was ten months old. Well, one day I just 
took her to old mother Jimson, and the 
minnit she sot eyes on her, says she, 1 that 
gal has got the go back *,’ and she measured 
her agin the door post when the noon sun 
shone on it, and bored a hole jest at her 
height, and cut off a lock of her hair and 
put in it. And as true as you live that 
child just begun to pick up right away, and 
she’s as fat and hearty as any of my chil¬ 
dren.” 

“You don’t say; well, well,” said her 
auditor; “ and you never gave her any more 
medicine?” 

“Nothin’ to speak of. Mother Jimson 
told me to bathe her every day in warm 
water, with a white stone in it, and rub her 
dry with flannel, and set in the door with 
her jest when the sun shone acrost the sill, 
and feed her with cream from a black heifer, 
and I did, but I say, and I shall always say 
that there’s something uncommon about 
that old woman.” 

In the very coziest nook dear Miss Bath- 
sheba Ncvius had found liuthic, and, seated 
beside her, was soon holding her in delight¬ 
ful attention, while she told stories of the 
early days which she remembered so welL 
Rose and Lillie stole up to listen, and Jube 
coaxed the buby to creep that way so that 
she, too, might hear. 

“No, I’m not a Quaker, dear; I wear 
this dress because I think it is neat, and 
suitable for an old woman, and because the 
sweetest woman I ever knew wore it, and I 
like to remember her every day. I’m no 
enemy to bright colors; I like to sec them 
on young folks, and it does n’t seem so very 
long to me since 1 was just as merry as any 
of you, and the greatest soirow 1 remember 
in my childhood was the loss of a scarlet 
cloak. We lived on the frontier then, and 
there were plenty of Indians all about us, 
but we never thought of fearing them. They 
used often to come to the cabin in a friendly 
way ; but when I was about ten years old 
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there began to be trouble with the settlers, 
and talk about Indian outrages. Father 
was not much alarmed; he had a great deal 
of faith in the power of kindness, and when 
it came time to go to the nearest town to 
lay in the winter's supply of such things as 
we could not raise, he and mother rode 
away on horseback, and left David and me 
to take care of the house, charging us if 
any Indians came, to be veiy polite to them, 
and give them some cider, of which there 
was a precious barrel in the cellar, for in 
those days cider was looked upon as a ne¬ 
cessity. David was only eight, but we 
never thought of being afraid. We ate our 
bean porridge, and David always asked the 
blessing. I remember exactly what lie 
said,” added Miss Bathsheba, with a faint 
smile: “ ‘ Oh, Lord, take care of Bashey and 
me. J)o n't lei the squaws get us, and send us 
a plum-pudding that y U cut and cut forever 
and a day. ’ ” 

“ How funny,” said Rose, laughing heart- 

Hy. 

“Yes, but he didn’t mean to be funny, 
for we always expected some unusual treat 
after our parents came back from town. 
Nobody came that day or the next, but on 
the third day, as we were cracking butter¬ 
nuts on the doorstep, we saw quite a large 
party of Indians coming up the hill. They 
were painted as we had never seen them 
before, and had eagle feathers stuck in their 
hair. Acting on our father’s advice, we 
stood at the door, holding out our hands as 
they came up, and saying, 4 How do? How 
do?’ 

“They only grunted, and came in, squat¬ 
ting around the hearth, while I hurried to 
the cellar and brought up a large pitcher of 
cider. They drank it all, and grunted for 
more. I filled the pitcher again, wonder¬ 
ing a little what my father would say at so 
laige a drain upon his barrel. When they 
had finished that they got up, went all over 
the house, but did not offer to take anything 
until, just os they were leaving, one of 
them peeped into a great chest and saw the 
cloak of scarlet broadcloth, which had be¬ 
longed to my grandmother, and was tliat 
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very winter to be made into a pelisse for 
me. The temptation was too great, and he 
threw it around his shoulders with a grunt 
of delight, and followed the rest I dared 
not say a word, but as soon as they were 
gone I burst into tears of anger and disap¬ 
pointment, while David tried to comfort 
me, even offering to get dowh the old shot 
gun and start in pursuit I’ve had many a 
fine garment since then, but nothing ever 
seemed so valuable as that scarlet cloak. 

44 While I w’as still crying our parents 
returned, and in their joy at our safety 
thought very little of the loss of the cloak. 
But in the midst of our congratulations we 
heard a strange sound from the cellar—a 
sort of choking gurgle that ended as we 
listened in a faint 4 wish .* My father went 
down to find that in my haste I had not 
properly driven in the bung of the cider 
barrel, and only a few quarts of the precious 
stuff remained.” 

44 Oh, too bad,” said Joey, who had joined 
the group of listeners; “was you fader 
scold you, and that’s what for made him 
put a so'oss on your back? ” 

Miss Bathsheba looked puzzled. She had 
quite forgotten her meeting with the chil¬ 
dren, and that she had told Joey her father 
had given her a cross to carry, so she only 
stroked Joey’s head and was silent, w f hile 
lie went on; 

“Scampter makes fings well. Once I 
bumped a door on my nose, and it all stout- 
ed up, and mamma put scampter on it out 
of a bottle, and it got well; might put some 
on your scross.” 

“Don’t, Joey,” said Ruthie, whose sen¬ 
sitive heart trembled lest Miss Bathsheba 
should feel hurt at Joey’s allusion to her 
hunch back. 

Then papa called all the children together 
for a grand game of fox and geese, and 
Miss Bathsheba was left alone with only 
Jubilee and the baby. 

44 Go and play, child,” said Miss Basli’by. 
“ I ’ll watch the little one.” 

44 1 do n’t kecr ’bout it,” said Jube, “ I *d 
a heap ruthcr 9et here and look.” 
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“ Poor child," said Miss Bash’by, half to 
herself, 44 You have a cross, too.” 

44 Laws! Miss Basli’by,” said Jube, quick¬ 
ly, 44 no I hain’t; them’s gethers to my dress 
humps up so.” 

44 Can you read, child?” asked Miss 
Bash’by, with a smile. 

44 Yufts,” said Jube, grinning, 44 1 kin read 
right smart I don 1 jes’ know all de letters, 
but I kin git de sense of ’em by de picters: 
can’t read no way ’thout picters.” 

“Can you read the Bible, then?” 


44 Can’t read dat ar*,” said Jube. 44 Mighty 
hard readin’, I reckon, but I knows heaps 
o’ stories in it, ’bout ’Lisha an’ ole Pha’o’; 
my! but didn’t he cotcli it!—an’ ’bout Gin’- 
al Moses marchin’ all dem chillers of Egypt 
clar ober Jerdan, ebery hide an’ ha’r of ’em. 
Does ye reckon dem was niggers, now, Miss 
Bash’by?” 

Before Miss Bathsheba could answer this 
question, there came a loud summons to 
dinner, and papa himself eame down to 
bring his old friend up. 


WINDS AND WAVES. 

BY MR& JULIA F. SNOW. 

Chapter I— Winds. 


It was a eery windy day. One of those 
wonderful 44 combination ” days (I wonder 
if they have them in other countries?) when 
it has been raining and snowing together, 
and at present is blowing and freezing at 
once with a running accompaniment of a 
cutting northeast w ind. 

But for school boys, milk-men, news-boys 
and very poor people, there is no postpone¬ 
ment on account of the weather. Harry 
Hazen must go to school, and Billy Town 
must find something to eat, or to do, or 
both. So both boys had set forth at about 
the same hour. 

As Harry strode along, muffled to the 
eyes, with books well strapped together, 
and warm clothes, from the snug shoes to 
the furry cap on his curly head, Billy 
Town looked after him, with a great dis¬ 
content in his heart 

Billy had been up since six, and had only 
a cold potato for breakfast His mother 
was sick with a lung fever, caught from ex¬ 
posure and w ant, and his little sister w as at 
home busy taking care of her. Polly was only 
a mite of a child herself, eight years old, 
with a chronic cold and snuffle. There was 
some cold soup in the house that good Eliza 
Playne brought over last night for Mrs. 
Town, that was for her dinner, and the in* 


teresting question of Billy’s dinner and 
Polly’s dinner was the one which the poor 
ragged wind-tossed boy had set himself to 
solve. 

Down to the coal yard, but there was no 
coal to deliver to-day. To the wood stand, 
but no wood to saw. Not yet train time, 
and no parcels to carry. It was too bad 
walking for anybody to care whether their 
boots were blacked or not. Billy grew' very 
hungry, and he began to fear he should get 
no dinner. 

It was now past twelve. He had wan¬ 
dered down a side street, and taken refuge 
under a little storm-house, from which hung 
a sign— 

“MISS ELVIRA 8IMPSON, 
Milliner and Dressmaker.” 

Somebody was coming up the street in a 
great hurry (how* the wind does blow up 
the side streets in Centreville!) when the 
wind whisked off his cap and sent it flying 
right under Billy’s feet 

When he saw it coming, his first impulse 
was to kick it into the muddy street But 
fomewhere in Billy there was a touch of 
the gentleman, and he picked it up and 
handed it to the bare-headed, rosy boy, who 
was in hot pursuit of the runaway hat 
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“ That-war real good of you, Billy,” said 
our friend Harry. “It was lucky you 
picked it up.” , 

“ Lucky for you,” said Billy. 1 
“Maybe for you, too,” retorted Hany, 
“Do you like buns, Billy Town? ” 

“’Spose so,” said Billy, trying to look 
wry independent “They smell awful 
good.” 

“Smell! Well, I never! don’t you 
know how they taste? Let’s see—yes, got 
a three cent piece—I ’ll treat 1 Mother Jones 
turns out splendid ones at twelve every day. 
Come on, I ’ll treat” 

Boys are born democrats. Harry liked 
Billy even in rags, and Billy; in considera¬ 
tion of a “treat” forgave Harry his nice 
overcoat and funy cap. The little Com¬ 
munist! 

Mother Jones was just taking the hot 
spicy buns out of the tins, and spreading 
them on her counter. Who, does not re¬ 
member that fragrance so dear to school¬ 
days, of fresh baked bread and cakes? 'No 
adult pastiy ever compares with it! 

“Three cents’ worth,” said Harry, laying 
that minute coin on the counter with the 
air of a millionaire. 

“ Here they are,” said the jolly old woman, 
41 six of ’em, and one to grow on.” 

“ Thank you,” said Hany, laughing, “but 
I do n’t need any help in that direction. I 
grow so fast now that I do n’t half wear out 
my clothes. Got two suits now, up stairs, 
that I can’t wear, ’cos they ’re too small.” 

“ Well, Master Hany,” said the good wo¬ 
man, “you needn’t let the moths get into 
them on that account—there’s plenty' of 
boys in the world a size or two smaller than 
yourself.” 

“ We do n’t waste ’em,” said Harry, with 
his mouth full. “ Mother’s making a rag- 
carpet, and uses up all she can get” 

Billy’s eyes expanded instantly, till they 
were like saucers. Two suits—not worn 
out—going to be cutup for carpet rags! and 
just his fit! while he was in rags. It was 
worth an effort * 

41 How’s your mother, Billy Town?” said 
Mrs. Jones. 


“She’8 sick,” said Billy, beginning on 
the second bun. 

“ Wonder if she would n’t like a stale loaf 
for some toast?” 

“Course she would,” replied Billy, “and 
I’ll work it out. Want your street cleaned?” 

“ Not till the weather’s settled. I ’ll come 
over and see your mother. I want some 
shirts made for my man. I can’t bake, and 
tend, and sew too.” 

And so Billy—his stomach filled, and the 
loaf under his arm—walked out of the shop 
like Dr. Franklin, only he had never heard 
of that great philosopher. 

As the two walked home together, Billy 
was trying to muster up courage to speak 
about the clothes. 

“Here, Billy,” said Harry, “You take 
these buns. Can’t think what mother Jones 
wanted to give me so many for. Take ’em 
to Polly.” 

This opened the gates of Billy’s speech. 

“Say, Harry,” said he, '‘what’ll you 
take for them clothes you’ve outgrown? 
I ’ll work ’em out.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” cried Harry, “I ain’t a 
Jew peddler. Here we are at home,” cried 
Harry, “you can see what mother says. 
Where’s mother? ” he shouted, boy-fashion, 
the moment he opened the cloor. 

“ Here, of course,” answered a pleasant 
but rather high-keyed voice. 

44 Billy Town wants to see you,” said 
Harry, hunying off to feed his pet rabbits 
and pigeons. f 

Mrs. Hazen did not know Billy, and won¬ 
dered greatly at this abrupt introduction. 
But boys like Billy stand not upon the order 
of their speech, and he came to the point 
at once. 

44 Harry said he’d got some clothes he’d 
outgrow’d.” 

41 Well, my lad, I dare say he has; but 
I’m making a rag-carpet, and need all my 
rags.” 

Billy sniffed a little and looked down. 
He dug the toe of his ragged boot into the 
frozen snow, add kicked up little pellets. 
The wind was northeasterly, and he shiv¬ 
ered, and sniffed again. 
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“Harry said they wa’n’t much ragged, 
and I ’ll work ’em out.” 

“Well that’s a little different What 
can you do?” 

“Oh, I can saw wood, put in coal, clean 
street, and make garden—do ’most any 
chores.” 

“ Why, Harry does most of the chores— 
plenty of time out of school.” 

Billy made one more effort 

“Mother’ll sew for ’em, when she gets 
well.” 

“ Is your mother sick? ” asked Mrs. Ha¬ 
zen, her heart warming to the poor lad. 

“ Yes,” said poor shivering Billy, “ she’s 
been sick two weeks. She used to mend 
my clothes, but now I 'in awful ragged. ” 

Mrs. Hazen reflected. 

“Billy,” she said, “come in and sit by 
the fire, and 1 ’ll see what I can do for you.” 

It was a very snug little * sitting room, 
warmed with an “air-tight” wood stove; 
the floor was covered with a good rag-car¬ 
pet ; the low chairs with patch-work covers. 
There were linen shades to the windows, 
and two photographs in rustic frames flank¬ 
ing the smart little clock on the mantel. 
All was neat, snug, and economical. Har¬ 
ry’s sister Meg was sewing by the fire— 
making over a merino dress. Billy gazed 
upon these unaccustomed splendors with 
longing eyes, while Mrs. Hazen explored 
the polar regions up-staira. 

It was bitter cold in the chamber where 
Mrs. Hazen went to look for the clothes. 
But she remembered just in time that in a 
moment she could reach the tropical at¬ 
mosphere of her kitchen, and the temperate 
regions of the sitting room—and that for 
poor Billy there was no such comfort in 
prospect at home. 

The cold of the painted floor went to her 
very heart, and she remembered the rag- 
carpet But her hand was on the plow, and 
the tidy gray suit, with its neat gray patch¬ 
es, was taken dow’n and laid on the bed. A 
red and black check flannel shirt hung be¬ 
side it 6he sighed, for she thought what a 
pretty stripe it would make in her carpet; 
but it went into the pile. There were some 


woolen socks that one thriftless washer¬ 
woman’s day had shrunk too small. They 
went in too. 

“ Here’s those patched boots that Harry 
was so tried with,” said Mrs. Hazen, “ they 
may as well go, for they ’re a trifle short, 
and it w’on’t do to cramp his feet And last 
winter’s cap and comforter won’t be of any 
account in the carpet—he may as well have 
them too.” 

By this time her fingers were almost too 
numb to open the stair door. But her heart 
grew warmer as her fingers chilled—for 
Billy w as almost handsome as he sat warm 
and rosy by her fire. 

“ Now, Billy,” said Mrs. Hazen, a little 
severely, for she did not like to melt all at 
once, “ I am not going to give you these 
clothes. You or your mother must work 
’em out I’ve got five cords of wood to 
saw, split, and pile. I ’ll give you the job 
if you like to take pay that way.” 

Billy felt his hopes dashed. Near a week's 
work, and how was lie to live meanwhile? 
But it was his own proposal. 

“ I do n’t see how I ’in going to do, if I 
can’t get money for such a big job,” said 
Billy. “You see mother’s sick—” 

Mrs. Hazen looked up. The clouds had 
blow n away ; the blue sky show’cd in great 
patches; the ice pendants hung from every 
twig of the lilac bush; the larch sparkled 
like a great chandelier of crystal. Evidently 
the wind was shifting. The factory whistle 
blew for half past twelve. 

“ 1 ’ll tell you what, Billy Town,” said 
Mrs. Hazen, “You take the clothes home 
now', tnd 1 ’ll come over where you live and 
see yo(ir mother to-night I’m afraid my 
cabbage is scorching as it is.” 

Away went Mrs. Hazen just in time to 
rescue her “boiled dinner.” Away went 
Billy Town in a perfect tempest of delight, 
down the icy streets to the little house in 
the hollow. 

Mrs. Hazen and Meg went to see tho 
Towns that night Hairy went, too, and 
carried the basket There was in it enough 
cold meat and bread for tw o or three days, 
and some nice things for Mrs. Town. The 
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doctor came to see her, too, and she soon 
got well. She made shirts for Harry, and 
shirts for the baker, and Billy looked so 
neat in his better clothes that he got a 
place to help in the grounds at Judge Cot¬ 
ton’s, so that the Towns began to be very 
comfortable. Moreover, Billy got a good 
many waste roots and clippings from the 
Judge’s garden, which grew most demo¬ 
cratically in Billy’s flower bed, and made 
the ugly little house quite picturesque aud 
pretty. And Billy was that natural wonder 
—a grateful being. {To be concluded.) 


WHEN YOU WERE A LITTLE GIRL. 

BY A. II. POE. 

When yon were a little girl! it seems 
The very queerest thiug 

To think our gi andma wore a bib, 

And drove the cat with a string! 

Did you have a hat in summer time 
With a great broad brim, like mine? 

And did n't it hang at the back of your neck 
When you wanted to smell the shine ? 

How could you always be seen and not heard? 
And did n’t you romp nor fuss? 

And was n’t fun as funny then, 

To you as It is to us? 

What kind of a doll did yon rock to sleep? 

An old-fashioned one, I know; 

Did it have a house? O grandma! say, 

Did you ever stump your toe? 

I should n’t wonder you went to school, 

And sat ou Susie’s side; 

Did ever a mean boy make yon mad, 

And call you a “gal ” when you cried? 

What lots of berry beads yon strung, 

I ’spect, and glass ones, too! 

Did you ever giggle out, and then 
Ptend it was n’t you? 

To think you were a little girl! 

It do n’t seem one bit true? 

I’d rather kept on having fun. 

And played the whole way through. 

How big was Santa, then, aud did 
Your grandma trim the tree? 

And say “ my baby ” all the same, 

And you as old us me? 

Dear! but I’m tired in ray head 
With wondering all about 

This grandma; why she did n’t stay 
A girl, I can’t find out. 

I guess 1 know a place to rest— 

Now sing, and pet my curls— 

I would n’t give my grandma up 
Pot a big, round world of girls! 


HOW THE ESQUIMAUX KEEPS HIS 
NOSE WARM. 

BY n. M. M. 

How do you suppose the poor fellows who 
live away up in the land of icebergs keep 
their noses warm? 

You know they, dress in furs from the 
crown of the head to the soles of the feet, 
leaving only a little of the face uncovered. 
But in that little uncovered place, besides 
the eyes and mouth, which must be out, is 
the unfortunate nose, and if they did n’t pro¬ 
tect it in some way it would be sure to 
freeze. 

I do n’t believe you ’ll guess in a week, 
so I’ll tell you—they have a fur covering. 
It’s not exactly a nose muff, but a sort of 
nose veil, and it’s nothing more nor less 
than the tail of a fox held between the 
teeth. 

It’s a beautiful bushy tail, too, as you ’ll 
see if you look at this picture of Madam Fox 
just coming home with dinner for her babies. 
See what a demure, good-boy-air that little 
brown fellow in the door has, while the rest 
of the family are in a frolic up in the 
nursery. 

What a wise looking mother it is! how 
her sharp eyes peer around to see that no 
prowler spies her going in her door, and so 
knows where to find her babies. She is one 
of the most intelligent four-footed mothers 
in the world. Her skin is very valuable— 
worth more than its weight in gold—and we 
fur-loving people want it k> wear, so she 
has to be very sharp and keep clear of 
traps and guns or she’d never be able to 
keep it to wear herself. 

The fur is not only long, and thick, and 
soft, but a most beautiful silvery white, like 
other arctic animals. Being dressed in 
white enables them to travel over the white 
snow without being seen far off. But 
there’s another reason for the color—white 
does not radiate heat so readily as any other 
color, so that really Madam Fox, as well as 
Madam Bruin, and other arctic residents, 
are warmer in white coats than they would 
be in any other color. 1 
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As she lives in a fearfully cold country 
our wise four-footed mother makes a nice 
warm home for her babies. It’s no com¬ 
mon hole in the ground—far from it! It is 
a good way under the ground, and there are 
several long passages leading into it. The 
principal room—the living room you may 
call it—is quite large, and from it a short 
passage leads to a small nursery where the 
droll little sharp-nosed babies sleep. There 
are usually five or six of them to feed, and 
the mother has to keep her wits sharpened 
to get enough for them to eat, and not get 
robbed of her white winter suit. 

The cousins of this arctic family, who 
live in our country, and in England, having 
no need of such a warm dress, don’t 


indulge in such elegant fur, but foxhunting 
is a great sport among English gentlemen 
—who have nothing better to do—and the 
poor little creature learns to be very cuu- 
ning. All day she stays at home with her 
funny little gray-coated babies, and at night 
she — goes to market 

They do say she’s very fond of fanner’s 
chickens and geese, but I do n’t know as it’s 
any worse for her to take them, than for 
a dozen big men on horseback, and as 
many cruel dogs, to chase and kill her — 
just for sport! Especially as that's what 
her mother taught her, and she never heard 
of the Eighth Commandment. 

Besides, chickens and geese are nice to 
eat,— I think she shows good taste. 
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TINKLE I TINKLE! 

BY FLORA L. BEST. 

“Tinkle! tinkle!” 

List the Bound of fairy hammers. 
Waking sweet and silver clamors! 

Tell me, elves, what ye arc doing— 
What bright tasks are yc pursuing 
In your earth-homes, bleak and brown? 

“‘Tinkle! tinkle!* v 

Do u*t you know, 

’Neath the snow, 

How wc build a secret stair. 

That the dowers may reach the air; 

How wc strike the Frost-King down? 
Tear the jewels from his crown?” 

“Tinkle! tinkle!” 

Take me, elves, unlo your palace; 

Let me drink from out the chalice 
Of the snow drop, white and airy; 

Let me be, like yc, a fairy, 

With a heart that laughs at care! 

“‘Tinkle! tinkle!’ 

Small thy need 
Thus to plead; 

Wert thou born a child of air— 

Of the sun and dew a part. 

Cradled in the rose's heart. 

We could lead thee anywhere. 

44 Wc arc nature’s smallest creatures; 

We ’ve no power to change thy features; 
We’ve no magic herb or potion 
That can train thy cumbrous motion 
Into airy, elfln rhyme. 

‘Tinkle! tinkle!’ 

Hark! dost hear? 

Blithe and clear 

C’omes the chime of hidden bells, 
Swinging in the fairy cells; 

Singiug softly—* It is timo 
That the dowers begin to climb.’ ” 

“Tinkle! tinkle!” 

I can hear them coming, coming; 

Tiny feet and voices humming; 

Shyly creepeth Periwinkle, 

Golden Dandelions twinkle. 

Till the meadow-lands are bright 
“Tinkle! tinkle!” 

May-dowers fair 
Greet the air. 

And the daisies, starry white. 

Smile their welcome to the light 

“Tinkle! tinkle!” 

Loader clang the fairy hammers; 

Wilder wake their silver clamors; 

Every band of ice is broken; 

Every bursting bud hath spoken; 

Telling to these souls of ours 


How each spring 
Doth but bring 
Unto them a golden stair, 

Reaching to the light and air— 

Bids them quit their darkened bowers, 
Climbing upward Into flowers. 

NINETTE’S SEARCH FOR ANGELa 

_ BY MRS. ANTOINETTE C. M’LEAX. 

I live in an old-fashioned farm-house that 
was built before people had any stoves. 
In the middle of the house is a great “stack 
of chimneys ” as they call it, and the house 
is built around these chimneys. In front 
is a little hall-way that stops at the chim¬ 
ney; on each side is a parlor, with a fire¬ 
place opening into each pallor; and on the 
fourth side is a kitchen, a stairway at one 
end of it, and a bedroom at the other. 

Of course the kitchen has the largest fire¬ 
place of all, with a great brick oven, in 
which my mother bakes every Saturday so 
much bread, and pics, and cakes, that one 
might think they would feed all the people 
in town; but, in truth, we eat them all up 
ourselves by the time the washing and 
ironing are done for the next week. 

Of course we have stoves, and we have 
another kitchen; but in the cool weather 
of the fall and spring we have a fire in the 
big old fire-place, “just for old times,” papa 
says; and such “backlogs” and “fore¬ 
sticks ” as they put on then, would almost 
keep fire for a month in the stove. Papa 
says he could not afford it if be did not 
have so much wood land of his own. I 
think one of those old-time fires about the 
prettiest thing in the world. It blazes up 
so grandly, like a whole forest on fire, and 
crackling and roaring as if it was a lion in 
its cage, furious for the mischief which it 
cannot do. 

Then we children get roasting cars and 
apples, and roast them before the fire; or 
we pop corn in the old-fashioned flying 
pan, with its handle six feet long; or we 
sit quietly beside it while mother tells us 
stories. One night she told us a beautiful 
Bible story about a man whose name was 
Jacob. Jacob bad done something which 
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made his brother so angry that their mother 
was afraid he would be killed by him, and 
for safety sent Jacob off to a distant coun¬ 
try. to stay with her relations. Jacob’s 
father lived in Asia, and had a great many 
camels, and oxen, and sheep, but Jacob 
had to leave home without a camel to ride 
on, or one of all his father’s many servants 
to keep him company in his long journey. 

You may be sure Jacob felt vciy lonely 
and sad, as, on foot and alone, he traveled 
along, and that, too, in a country where no 
one lived, so that when night came he had 
to lie down just where he chanced to be, 
with no other bed than the ground, and 
no better pillow than a heap of stones. 
But one night when he was asleep he had 
a wonderful dream. 

He dreamed that near him was a beauti¬ 
ful ladder; one end of it rested on the 
ground, but the other went up, up, until it 
rested in the very heaven itself. Then Ja¬ 
cob, as he looked, saw angels, a great mul¬ 
titude, some going up the ladder, and some 
coming down, and at the very top of the 
ladder was God himself. Jacob in his sleep 
did not feel at all afraid of God, as, indeed, 
he had no need to l)e, for God spoke to him 
most lovingly, and told him how much He 
loved his father and his grandfather, and 
how much He loved him; and then He 
promised Jacob to go with him and keep 
him in all his journey, and after a time to 
bring him safely back again. 

In the morning when Jacob awoke he 
felt sure the dream was of God, and that it 
was sent to cheer and comfort him, and so 
he went on his way, and it all came to pass 
as lie had dreamed. 

This dream seemed to make many things 
plain to me. My mamma had often told 
me that all good children went to heaven, 
but I could not sec how they got there; but 
no\v everything w r as clear. They went by 
the ladder, to be sure. But where was the 
ladder? 

All around our valley home were hills 
whose tops seemed to rest on the sky, and 
to my notion held in their circle the most 
of the big round world. Near by, just 


where the sun rose, was a hill covered with 
trees. Mamma had told me that the sua 
rose in the east, and that when God came 
to judge the w orld He would come in the* 
cast. Often I had stood in the great kitch¬ 
en window, which faced the east, watching 
the glory of the rising sun, as it burned be¬ 
hind those trees, thinking that presently I 
should hear the trump of God, and see His- 
glory. But the soft sun came instead, and 
I could never perceive where he left his 
fires that blazed so terribly behind the 
woods. But I had rfow the clue—the 
heavens opened to let out the sun in the 
morning, and that w r as heaven’s splendor 
shining through the trees; and when the 
sun came out, heaven shut to again, and 
the soft sunlight alone remained. Of course 
the ladder to heaven was just by the place 
where the sun came out from behind the 
woods. 

I was glad when the trees were stripped 
of leaves by the frost, as it made my 
chances better for getting a glimpse of the 
w onders I felt sure they concealed. During 
the bitter cold of winter I would breathe 
on the frost-covered panes of glass until 
my breath had melted a peep-hole, through 
which I would watch those woods, to see 
if I could not catch one glimpse of an angel 
going in or coming out. But watch as 
much as I would, to my great surprise I 
never saw one. I said nothing about my 
watching, for somehow I felt sure it was 
not quite the thing for me to be Hying to 
get peeps into heaven on the sly; I felt as 
if I ought not to look at angels if I could, 
and yet I desired so much to see them that 
I kept up my w’atcli. * ' 

I derived another secret satisfaction from 
my new r wisdom, and that was that though 
my mamma had said that none but good 
children wxnt to heaven, I felt quite sure 
that my papa, who was so tall and strong, 
could climb those trees and put me into 
heaven, whether I was good or not, and 
that he loved me so well that he would be 
sure to do it. 

But the bitter winter gave place to softer 
airs, and papa and grandpapa, and every 
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one were astir, and full of talk about making 
maple sugar in the woods. They loaded 
up the great ox-sled with buckets, and 
spouts, and boards, and blankets, and the 
great iron kettle, and sent them to the 
woods. Though they made sugar every 
year, this is the first sugar making I re¬ 
member, and my great interest in it arose 
from the fact that they sent all those loads 
to those marvelous woods that I had been 
watching ail the fall and winter for a 
glimpse of angels. 

“Now,” thought I, “I shall hear of the 
angels.” 

But night after night, ns my papa came 
in, I waited in vain to hear him say, “ Well 
my dear, 1 saw an angel to-day.” But I 
was too shy to say one word. 

Presently they began to send in the thick 
syrup, and a fire was built in the big kitch¬ 
en fire-place, a five-pail kettle hung on the 
trammel, and in it they boiled the white- 
frothed syrup until it became thick enough 
for sugar. The luscious sweets of maple 
sugar dropped to cool on snow, for a time 
quite took my thoughts from the angels; 
but one day grandpapa said he would take 
ns all to the woods. 

Sister said, “Not Ninette, she is too lit¬ 
tle!” 

“Yes,” said grandpapa, with whom I 
was a pet, “Ninette too. She will enjoy 
it as much as any one.” 

“ She will get lost in the snow,” said sis¬ 
ter, 4 or will get burned in the fire, or may 
be will run off in the woods.” 

4 Oh, Ninette will do well enough,” said 
grandpapa “ She is getting a big girl, and 
must be taken out to see the world.” 

“I am sure she will fall off the sled,” 
said sister. 

“Never few, I will hold her fast,” said 
grandpapa and, to my great delight, I was 
bundled up to go with the rest. 

“Now, at last!” thought I. “Now for 
a sight of the angels!” and my mind set¬ 
tled to a dead certainty of seeing them in 
their cloud-garments, their long soft wings 
/ reaching from their shoulders to the ground, 
more white and lustrous than the snow, 
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tripping in and out over the snow to their 
gateway and the heavenly ladder. I did 
not think to ask about them, such a settled 
matter-of-fact was the idea, but I hoped to 
get right at the ladder's foot, and get one 
glimpse of heaven itself. 

As we drew near the woods, we came to 
trees with buckets sitting beside them, and 
over them a stick jutting from the tree. 

“What are those buckets there for?” 1 
asked. “Are they not lost off from the 
sled ? Why do n’t you pick them up? ” 

“ Why, they arc to catch the sap! ” cried , 
sister. 

“ How, catch the sap? ” I asked. 

Do you see the stick in the tree just 
over the buckets?” asked grandpapa. 

“Yes.” ' 

“Those sticks are spouts. They are 
driven into the tree.” 

“ How do you drive them in?” I asked. 

“First we bore a hole with an auger.” 

“Oh, yes; I see.” 

“ Then the spout has in it a little hole, 
and the sap from the tree goes into the 
spout and runs into the bucket.” 

“ 1 do n’t see anything running. ” 

“No; it does not come out very fast. It 
just comes di-op by drop; sometimes veiy 
slowly, sometimes so fast that wc get a 
bucketful in the day and another one in the 
night.” 

“But where does the sap come from?” 
asked sister; “ I never could make that out.” 

“ In the spring the juice of the tree goea 
up from the roots very fast. After its long 
winter sleep it is as it the tree w*as in a 
hurry to make up ost time, and the sap 
goes up so rapidly that we can get it from 
the tree by boring a hole in it.” 

“ Is it that way in all trees? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then why do you not tap them all?” 

14 Because it is only the sugar maple that 
has sap so sweet as makes it good for sugar. ” 

“ Why do you make sugar only in spring? 
Why do you not keep making it all sum¬ 
mer?” 

“ After a little while the sap does not run 
so fast, and it is not so good for sugar. 
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cither, as at first You know the sap runs 
best when it freezes in the night and thaws 
In the day.” 

What do you mean by a “sugar snow?” 

“ Whenever it snows, for some reason, the 
cap runs faster, so we call a snow in sugar 
making time a 1 sugar snow ’ because it is 
a good thing for those that make sugar.” 

“Oh, well!” cried sister, “I wish that 
augur making lasted all the year.” 

' “ God's way is the best way,” said grand¬ 
papa, “ for in the spring we can'make sugar 
i very well, as we have nothing else to do; 
but in summer we must make butter and 
•cheese, attend to raising grain for my little 
girls’ bread, and many other things.” 

“Oh, yes,” said sister, “I guess God’s 
way is the best. I would not like all sugar 
and no bread and butter, would you, Ni¬ 
nette?” 

“No,” I replied, “but I like the sugar 
all summer, and cake, and candy.” 

“But the sugar will keep,” said sister, 
4 ‘ and by God's way we get both.” 

By this time wc had reached the camp, 
and the campers set up a shout at sight of 
us. Papa came and catching me up, tossed 
me as high as he could reach, kissed me 
end tickled me, and then set me down. 

“Bo,” said he, “you have come to see 
papa in the woods? But mind you, old 
.giant Blueman will catch you and try to put 
your eyes out” 

“ Who is giant Blueman ? ” I asked. 44 1 
guess you can catch him first, and whip 
him, too, if he goes to hurt me.” 

“ No; I con neither catch him nor whip 
him,” said papa. “ It is he that catches me 
and whips me.” 

“Oh, papa!” I cried, “the smoke keeps 
chasing me around the big kettle, and al¬ 
most puts my eyes out.” 

“ That is giant Blueman,” said papa. “ I 
do nothing with him only to run away 
every time he comes near. You must do 
like me—just keep running.” 

So we kept moving away from the smoke, 
and the smoke directly afterward followed 
os, in a way that was very unpleasant, I 
assure you. 


Papa showed us the camp that they ■had 
made of the boards, and covered it over 
with hemlock boughs; and then they had 
a high bed inside, made of hemlock boughs, 
with mamma's blankets on top, where the 
campers slept when they stayed all night in 
the woods boiling the sap. 

“How would you like to live here?” 
asked papa. 

4 4 Oh, not at all. I should be afraid when 
it came night,” and the very thought was 
full of nameless horrors, all lurking in the 
dark. 

“ Would you not stay with papa? Indian 
girls do not have any better house than 
mine, and sometimes not half so good.’* 

“ But mumnm's home is best,” said I, 
giving him a kiss. 

“Well, never mind, then; but come now 
and let us sec if we cannot find some sugar 
to put on the snow.” 

They had been cooking some especially 
for us in a little kettle, and soon all were 
busily eating it, when I thought, “ Now is 
my time to see the angels* ladder! ” and off 
I darted, through the snow, towards the 
spot I had fixed upon as the one where the 
sun rose every morning. I had not gone 
far when my sister missed me, and started 
in pursuit. I ran on faster and faster, never 
answering my sister's call; now stumbling 
and falling; then getting up and running 
on. Now in the open woods, then climb¬ 
ing over fallen timber; pushing on in pant¬ 
ing desperation. I thought that my only 
chance was the present; and I had not 
dreamed, and watched, and waited the live¬ 
long winter to now lose this opportunity. 
I had not seen Jacob's ladders and angels' 
ladders in the coals for so many months to 
now fail of seeing the reality in the very 
spot itself. Fortunately, the woods was 
but a narrow strip of maple grove, and I 
soon came to the other side. Below me lay 
a deep, naked valley; beyond it rose a bare, 
dreary hill, that stretched away and away, 
far below r the lovely sky; and where I stood 
were only naked trees moaning in the dreary 
winter wind. Above me was a cold winter 
sky, in which was no warmth, no glory; 
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and, as I stood in mute sorrow, looking 
and wondering at the disappointment of all 
my hopes, my sister came up. 

“Why, Ninette, where were you going? ” 
No answer. “Why did you not speak 
when I called?” No reply. I quietly took 
her hand and went home to sob it all out 
on the breast of my mother. 

“Mamma, I did not see a single angel, 
nor an angels’ ladder in the woods! I 
thought 1 should see into the sky, but the 
sky was just as far off as here.” 

Then she softly told me that I never 
could get nearer until God sent his an¬ 
gels for me when 1 should die; but if I 
was good my spirit would go to Him, while 
my body would be placed in the ground. 

I gave up on papa putting me in the sky 
if I was bad; I gave up all my winter 
dreamings; but never in my life will my 
belief receive a greater shock than when I 
found no angels or angels’ ladder in the 
maple woods. 

BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MRS. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

In the snuggest of their summer haunts 
the quails delight to stay in winter. They 
are content among the weeds which shelter 
them from the cold winds, and from whose 
brown and hoary crowns the seeds still drop 
down and furnish them food. The corn 
field, too, where, when the ground is bare, 
they find stray kernels or lost ears to peck 
at, is a favorite resort The south side of a 
fence or straw stack is a nice place to sun 
their smooth backs in the middle of a bright 
winter’s day. I have seen great flocks of 
them in such places, pluming themselves in 
the very height of bird enjoyment 

They are cautious birds, and usually faint, 
timid voices calling “Per-ip, chip, chip, 
chip,” salute my ea/, telling me that the 
quails have seen me before I have caught a 
glimpse of them. Then how they dodge 
among the weeds, apparently thinking that 
every stalk will hide them. But if they 
have to cross an open space before they can 
reach shelter, there is a charming little 
scene. The whole flock rises from the 


ground like one bird, quick as thought, and 
their brow n wings whir and buzz like tops. 
If they think best to make their escape on a. 
run, one is just as much delighted. Bring-" 
ing their bodies and necks nearly erect, 
away they all go in close company, jerking 
their heads, spreading their short ask-color- 
ed tails like fans, and moving their legs so 
fast that one can hardly see that they have 
any legs at all. A quick look shows white fore¬ 
heads, reddish crowns, necks striped with 
black and white, backs mottled with brown¬ 
ish-red, black and brownish-yellow, and il¬ 
luminated across the upper part with a pink 
tint. A view of the front, if one is so for¬ 
tunate as to obtain it, reveals snowy throats, 
black collars just below, dull pinkish-red 
upper breast, and the rest of the under parte 
whitish—the feathers marked with narrow 
bands of black. When the birds are i n such 
rapid motion all of the delicate markings of 
the plumage are indistinct. The females 
have no black about the head, and brownish- 
yellow in place of the white. 

Bee these quail tracks in the snow, five or 
six inches apart, meander in and out among 
the weeds and around among the willows; 
each joint of the forward toes is distinctly 
shown, and the hind toe, which is placed 
higher up than the rest, has left a handsome 
dot. It looks like dotting every letter, or 
making a period after every word. Quaint 
writing with little unsoiled feet that have 
left not a speck or stain upon the pure snow. 
In these tracks you may read the story of 
the bird that made them. The strong for¬ 
ward toes and the short hind toe, raised up, 
make such a different track from that of & 
sparrow or bluejay. If you look at the 
tracks of these birds you will see that their 
feet are more delicately formed, and that 
the hind toe is on a level with the forward 
ones. The quail belongs to the order of the 
scratchers, in which are found the turkey, 
the common fowl and the prairie hen, and 
lives almost entirely upon the ground, while 
the sparrow and bluejay, which belong to 
the perchers, live mainly in shrubs and 
trees, and have feet peculiarly designed for 
clasping around the twigs. 
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So you see a little track in the snow tells 
a long story, and reminds me of those en¬ 
during tracks which have been found on 
the rocks, and which have helped to tell us 
the history of the world before man lived 
upon it. 

When the soft breath of spring touches 
us the quail feels it too, and in the field and 
on the hill-top we hear the full, rich whistle 
“Bob-white! Bob-white!” He commences 
in the latter days of March. On May morn¬ 
ings I hear him sing with the robin, in tho 
dewy twilight. 

A charming writer on birds, in the At¬ 
lantic Monthly, has taken the pains to give 
us the notes of the quail's song: 



Bob - white! Bob - white! 


This is his love song, and soon after he be¬ 
gins to whistle the flock separates, and pairs 
may be seen walking quietly here and there. 

The nest is generally made in a tuft of 
grass, being merely a hole hollowed out, 
and the grass left neatly arching it over at 
the top. The female lays a dozen or more 
pure white eggs, a little over an inch in 
length, pear-sliaped, very broad at the large 
end and quite sharp at the small one. The 
male takes his turn in sitting upon the eggs, 
and when not engaged in this duty, or in 
obtaining food, he perches on a low branch 
of a tree, or some other convenient place 
nearby, and sings, cheerfully, “ Bob-white!” 

One season a quail whistled regularly 
every morning at breakfast time on a fence 
not far from our door—I suppose there was 
a nest somewhere near. One June I came 
upon a nest only a few rods from the house. 
A poor stunted crab-apple tree formed a 
roof of tender green over it. The mother 
bird was sitting on the nest, and her colors 
blended so nicely with those of the objects 
around that I wonder that 1 noticed her at 
nil. She did not stir until I had nearly laid 
my hand upon her. Then with a great flut¬ 
tering and twittering she ran out, and with 
ruffled feathers walked up and down before 


the, complaining all of the time. She had 
nestful of treasures—twenty-five eggs laid 
in so snugly, with two of them on top, that 
her warm body covered them all. A week 
later there was nothing in the nest but empty 
shells, each one with a round hole at the 
large end, and a little door swung back from 
it on a single hinge. The quail mother docs 
not wait like biddy until the chick pecks its 
own way out, but when she hears its faint 
peeping she pecks with her ow n bill through 
the shell, and its lining, in a circular form 
at the large end. She leaves the piece winch 
she has separated, and w hich is uninjured, 
still attached to the shell by a bit of lining 
which answers the purpose of a hinge. 
When the dowmy little one is ready to come 
out it has only to push the door open. A 
couple of weeks after I saw the same quail 
with her brood in a poplar grove. It was 
in the early morning twilight, and she was 
brooding the chicks, all but one little brown 
dot of a fellow' which sat two or three inch¬ 
es away. Its wings were hundsomely grown 
already—the wings of the quail develop very 
early, so that it may be able to fly away from 
danger. Mrs. Quail sat perfectly still, so did 
the independent baby quail at her side, and 
I stole away leaving them undisturbed. 

Sometimes w'hen I meet a quail with her 
young she gives a warning note, and every 
little one vanishes under any leaf or tuft of 
grass that can afford it shelter. Then spread¬ 
ing her wings, and feigning lameness, she 
flutters away chirping. It will not do to 
hunt for the little ones, for they lie very 
close, and I might step on them, so I hide 
myself. Peeping out occasionally I soon 
sec the mother coming cautiously tow'anl 
the place where the young are hidden. Call¬ 
ing softly at first, then, as she sees no dan¬ 
ger near, more loudly, the chicks run to her 
from every quarter. In a moment more 
they are gone. Sometimes one strays from 
the mother, then far away in the meadow 
or the cornfield, or on the hillside, I hear 
the piping voice, “che-wee, chc-wee, pe-w ee, 
pe-weet! ” If the mother hears the lonely 
little cry she calls after kt “ per-ip! per-ip!” 
as much as to say “ come here! come here!” 
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OUT I?OORS AND IN. 

When we make a new almanac, we will 
put an end to all this bluster, about March 
as the usher of spring. Depend upon it, 
the fellow is out of his place. He is noth¬ 
ing more than one of old winter’s skirmish¬ 
ers, sent on behind to cover up his retreat. 
Our spring shall begin with April, dear, 
delightful April, charming in spite of all 
her w hims and caprices, and growing love¬ 
lier through every one of her thirty days. 
You need not trust her too far out of doors, 
but by all means improve the very first 
week to make some preparations for your 
summer campaign in the garden. Of course 
you sent for your catalogue and Floral 
Guide long ago, selected your seeds, and 
have been fairly aching for the time when 
you might test the wonderful promise of 
fairy-land, which was held up to you. 

It is hard to wait, but it does no good to 
start seeds too early. The plants grow 
slim and sickly in their crowded bed, and 
will not bear transplanting well. April is 
soon enough for your phlox, mignonette, 
asters, and stocks, and the very best place 
we know of to start them is in a sunny 
kitchen window. Green-houses, and hot¬ 
beds', and cold-frames are all very well for 
people who want them, but you and I do 
not So we will take some shallow boxes, 
grape and blackberry boxes are nice, put a 
layer of coal or pebbles at the bottom, and 
fill them with the fine light soil, leaf-mold 
and sand, which we brought in from the 
woods last fall. Plant the seed carefully, 
-cover lightly, press down the soil closely, 
sprinkle thoroughly with warm water, cov¬ 
er the boxes with panes of glass, and put 
them in the sunny window. Keep the 
earth moist, but not too wet, and you will 
soon see the fresh green things pushing to 


the light Ah! how they grow, and how 
hard it is to thin them out; but set your 
teeth together and thin them unsparingly, 
remembering that a dozen thrifty plants 
will be worth more than fifty with only 
half enough room to grow in. By and by 
you may fill a larger box with little cylin¬ 
ders of stiff paper, set closely side by side, 
and packed with earth, and carefully move 
your little plants into them, so they will be 
ready for a final transplanting without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. 


WORK BY THE JOB. 

If a woman undertakes to chop wood 
nobody is surprised that she docs it awk¬ 
wardly, and wastes li(?r strength to very 
little purpose; but if a man works in the 
same way, we all cry “ clumsy fellow ,” and 
wonder why he does not learn his business 
better. Work is sometimes put upon us for 
which we have had no training, and all that 
can be expected is that we do our best un¬ 
der the circumstances. 

But what shall we say to people who go 
on day after day, year after year, doing the 
same kind of work, and yet doing it so 
carelessly, and so clumsily, that half their 
strength is wasted, and the work never 
properly done. And that is just the case 
with about two-thirds of all the workers in 
the world. Why, the strength, and time, 
and money, thrown away by such w'ork 
w'ould go a long way towards helping the 
world out of its troubles. 

I saw some men lately grading a street. 
They took gravel from a pile on one side, 
and earned it, by the shovelful, across to the 
other. “ How stupid! ” I said to my friend. 

“ Oh, they are working by the day,” wras 
the reply, “and only want to put in their 
time. That’s the trouble mainly with this 
w’orld—so many of its workers work by the 
day, and so few by the job.” 

Boys and girls, take my word for it that 
it pays to work by the job. You ’ll never in 
your lives know what real solid satisfaction 
is unless you make up your minds that 
whatever you undertake shall be done by 
the job; done in the best way; done as 
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faithfully, thoroughly, and honestly as if 
you knew it was the one thing by which 
the great Inspector was to judge whether 
to enroll you with the good and faithful, or 
the unprofitable servant. Don’t you be¬ 
lieve it if any one tells you it does not pay 
to work in this way. It does pay. You 
may stand shoulder to shoulder with a 
shirk for years, drawing the same wages, 
yet there is sure to come a day when you 
will find it was worth while, after all, to 
work by the job. The rew ard comes every 
day in conscious self-respect, and a steady 
gain in power; and above all, it w'ill come 
in being able to say as every Christian 
ought—“/ have fought a good fight ”—not 
crept like a miserable cow r ard in the rear of 
the army—‘ ‘ I have finished my course ”—not 
left my w f ork undone to burden and disap¬ 
point those w T ho come after me—“ I liacc 
kept the faith ”—and that grand summing 
up reaches over the whole of life’s work, 
as done in His sight, w r ho declared that 
those who are faithful in that which is least 
will be faithful also in much. 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY. 

When I was a child one of the great 
pleasures of my life was an occasional 
long ride with grandfather in the substan¬ 
tial farm wagon, drawn by the clumsy, 
slow-going horse that did duty on work 
days and holidays alike. 

My grandfather w T as a silent man, and 
seldom addressed a single word to me, but 
I had my pleasure all the same, and learned 
to note every charm of the country road, 
from the first gleam of cowslips in the 
spring meadows, and dandelions, and little 
yellow five-fingers on the sheltered slopes, 
to the tangles of wild roses, and tall red 
lilies of summer, and the splendid spikes 
of cardinal flower, and clouds of wiiite and 
purple asters that bloomed along the tum- 
ble-down stone walls in autumn. Up and 
dow n the interminable hills, my childish 
eyes found no lack of interest in the scenery, 
but one hill in particular, long and rocky, 
where the steep road seemed too narrow for 
friend or foe to pass in safety, was always 
associated in my mind with the Hill Diffi¬ 


culty, of which I had read in my precious 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the one fairy book of 
my life. The queer red house at the foot, 
half buried in a thicket of cinnamon roses, 
was the arbor where poor Christian took 
his unlucky nap, and (he queer red house 
at the top was the veritable Porter’s Lodge, 
and I think if some day we had found the 
chained lions disputing our passage, or had 
a glimpse of that “grave and beautiful 
damsel named Discretion,” coming to open 
the door, I should have been more delightr 
ed than surprised. 

One lesson at least I learned at my Hill 
Difficulty, that has been of real service to 
me. Over the level road, and down the 
hills, old Bill jogged sedately along, as be^ 
came a deacon’s horse, who had grave re¬ 
sponsibilities to maintain; but at sight of 
the hill he began/to quicken his pace, put¬ 
ting forth his strength more and more as 
the pitch increased, until he reached the 
summit almost at a run. 

I tell you, boys and girls, that is the way 
to get over hills. No stopping at the foot 
in discouragement, but a fresh bracing of 
every nerve and sinew, and a swifter step 
until the w ork is done. No halting to rest 
at the foot, but only to gain breath at the 
top. Rest at the top of your hills. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Many people are not aware that evening 
is the very best time for making microscop¬ 
ical examinations. It is easier to adjust your 
light, and throw it exactly where you Svant 
it, gas and kerosene being decidedly more 
manageable than sunshine. So if you want 
delightful occupation for these long even¬ 
ings, get a good microscope, and when 
supper is over, let father and mother and 
little folks gather about it, and see what 
wonders and beauties the little magician 
will reveal. A little practice will enable 
you to prepare your own objects for exam¬ 
ination, and you will find at every step 
proofs of the skill and wisdom of the great 
Creator, who has fashioned with exquisite 
perfection the very dust that your careless 
finger brushes from the butterfly’s wing. 
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hashrUle, Term. “ Dear Prudy: Do you think it 
Is nice for girls to whittle? I live with my grandma, 
and sometimes she lets me take her knife that she 
lR*els apples and potatoes with. I whittle in the 
wood-box, and once I made a frame for grandma's 
ivy. She said it was real nice. Now, Piudv, I've 
got some new subscribers, and I want to have a 
pocket knife fora premium, a real sharp one, and I 
ain going to carve a picture frame. If I make a real 
m ir> (liri 01,0 wil1 * ou ecllli mc > ollr piernro to put 

Mv grandma isn't old a bit, only her hair. My 
JTrandpa is dead, and so is my uiamma. but niv papa 
is in South America. He sent me some sl< eve but¬ 
tons made of two beautiful little green hreth-s. -flicy 
ar«- jimt as hard us glass, and have streaks <,f red, 
and purple, and gold on their wings. I can knit 
some, but when J drop stitches grandma mends ’em 
up. I am learning to crochet, and to write. I can 
write pretty well, grandma thinks, but she spells the 
hard winds for me.” 

To be sure, Cathey, Prudy thinks whittling is just 
as good fun, and just as proper for girls ns for boys. 
Prudy likes to whittle, her own self. She could n't 
tell you how many beautiful knives she has owned, 
or how often she has revived, “Now this knife is 
not to he lent.” But when three little whiftlcrs cast 
such longing eyes at the smooth handle and the keen 
bright blade, do you suppose she could resist? Not 
a hit of it, and so kk just for once" the knife was lent, 
and—ask your grandma w hat she thinks became of 
it. 


C lurayo, III. “ Dear Aunt. Prudy: I have just 
commenced to take the Corporal this year, and 1 
think it !s a splendid hook. I don't see wlmt I 
should do w ithout it now. This is some poetrv I 
composed about my little niece: 

“ Only a baby, 

Sweet and small, 

Plump and rosy, 

Dear to u» ail. 


“ Lots of trouble. 

Plenty of care. 

But how would it he 
If she were not there? 


" This is the first time I ever composed anv poetry 
hut I will try and do better next time. Ida I. j\”~ ’ 


Fmhold , A. J . “My little girl has been waiting 
vofv patiently for my return, so she could send you 
a letter, and renew her subscription for her beloved 
Corporal. Her joy when the tiny November num¬ 
ber came was unbounded; hut as she turned over 
the leaves she said, ‘Oh! mamma, I ’in so sorry for 
my Corporal. I wish I could find a thousand'lining 
to send.’ ” 


" Ik A TUI P TIPPY. I AM A LIttLc GiRL NiNe 
the 10th oF this MONtli. I liAVe LONG W \NteD 
to WRito to You. BUt hAYe Not BeeN ABLe to 


Pniyt weLL eA'orGh. tiLL this WLVtcR. I hAVc 
Ne\ eIt BeeN to S< hooL BUt hAve StUDiel) At 
no Me. So Dp MY too i.ittLe SiSieHS. Foie A AD 
JeXNie. 1 h \Ye A LitfLe BROtlieR PhiL. Who is 
two Ye a ns AND A hALF oLl). AND is Del.iGlIteo 
At the siGht oF A AYW ToRJt>LA AS he cALLs it, 
AS the Rest opus AKe. he ReADS ALL the PiC- 
11 Re stoRies AND teLLS ABOl't the HoY Who 
PorRef) tin* teROSeiie oN the FiKe, aNd tie* BoY 
who PoiNtel) the Gl X At his siOeR. we Live oN 
A FARM i.VMi.NNeSotA, ANm X.ioY OURSeLYes 
\ t*n\ Ml eh. \\ e Sm dY oCR I.i >.-o\s pv<“ RY DAY. 
AND liA\e PLeNrY oF Books AN]) PMVRS to 
Ke\(). with the luLP oF P\P V AVI) MAMM \ 1 
AM ABT.e lose.Nl) the ANSWeu to eh \RAI>»* No fi 
It IS NlMRoI); tO GoNl NnKUM No. 7 Bee U'Se 
She WAs FoR Lor.w; <FoRI.oi:N) AND we tliixK 
the ANsweR to No. 11 is A SNOWBALL BUsh iF 
^ or I’AN' FiA D RooM Foil this i.etteu PLeASe 
•’HiNtit Kit tv Shontt.” 


Priuly has been too busy to look after the puzzles, 
hut will ask Private Queer. 


A orfh Madison. hid. “ Dear Prudy: T am so sor¬ 
ry that you w ere burned out. When papa told me I 
eonhl not help crying. I love the Corporal more 
than I can tell. I wanted to send the money before 
but I had to wait until I could earn it. I wish voii 
would let Tommy come and see me next summer; I 
would give him plenty of strawberries and civnm 
and honey, and lots of flowers, and show him my 
little Alderney calf, Pansy.” 

Thank you, Mary. Tommy would thrive on such 
luxuries, and as for the calf, I think 1 must tell you 
some day of a ride he once took on a calf's tall. 


booth Bend. Ind. “ Dear Prudy; I am anxious to 
become one of your correspondents, so I will pen 
you a few linen by wav of introduction. I have been 
a subscriber to the Litti.k Cokpoual for several 
years, and still Ion it very much . All I regret is that 
it is not large enough. I read it through and through 
again, and think how many little girls and bovs there 
are in our tow n that ought to take the Corporal, ns 
it no doubt would make them much better and happier 
1 am now ten years old, and do not think I shall ever 
get tired reading the faithful Little Corporal, even 
if I should live to he us old as my dear grandma, and 
she is bo years old.'’ 


. S' 1 7/ \Yyou will find en¬ 

closed $1.;*) for the Little Coupon vi.. We cannot 
do without him. I have earned part of this mom*v 
hy selling my walnuts, and the rest by rnuuin- er¬ 
rands. I was very much afraid that [ could liot* ob¬ 
tain, means to subscribe for the ever welcome month¬ 
ly visitor. May yoi^ and the Litti.k Corporal live 
a thousand years; and if I live to he a man, as Rome 
cannot come to see me, it might he that I could 
to see Rome (Chicago). Goodbye. 

”L. A. Watson." 


Oberlin. Ohio. “ Dear Prudy: I am afraid there 
is a hole in your pocket, for I have w ritten two let- 
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tere to you, and they must have slipped through into 
the waste basket, for 1 never saw them. Please look 
and tee. When I heard that the Corporal office 
was burned I felt very much like crying. Mamma 
felt almost as bad about it as I did. 1 tried to get up 
a club, but only succeeded in getting three, and two 
names clubbed with the Advance. Next year I am 
going to begin early, and get a large clnb. I wish 
the Corporal came every week. Good bye, 1 rimy. 

“Mary Rockvvood. 

Here arc two Rocky Mountain letters, which show 
that the wide awake boys are plenty out there, and 
good mothers, too. 

Canon City , Colorado. “ I was bom here in the 
Rocky Mountains, and have never been out or Colo¬ 
rado. I have never had much chance to loam, but I 
pay my lessons to my mother. 1 was.sorry for your 
calamity, and tried to get up a club, but did not have 
very good success.” 

Tker Valley. “ We live on the road between Den¬ 
ver and the gold and silver mines. W e keep a ta\ei n. 
My pa is gone to Denver, ami I have to be the land¬ 
lord and hunt cattle, too. . We have nice flowers here 
in the summer time, and the mountain scenery is very 
tine. Mr. Ford was here sketching two years ago. 
lie made several pictures of our jilace. an l he gave 
us one. I was sorry to hear his pictures w ere burned 
ud We have excellent trout here. 1 have been liv¬ 
ing here five years, and I learn at home, because wo 
have no schools.” 

Jxmslng, Iowa. “ Dmr Prudy: I am a boy IS 
years old. I have to stay in the house this week, 
because I am vaccinated, and the small pox Is In 
town. I thought of raising a club, but mother would 
not let me go around on account of the small pox. 
Mv mother savs that she could not keep house with¬ 
out the Little Corporal. Lansing is a town ou 

th - p M 8.-7 womku how this would look in Prudy’s 
Pocket” 

Mortoni'illf. Pa. “ My pa subscribed for the Cor¬ 
poral Inst year lor me, but this year I was afraid I 
could not get it after 1 heard you wcrebuniedout 
My ma gave me the dollar, and I had the half dollar 
of my own, so I send it for next year. Please I want 
you to put this in your pocket 

Clinton , Mo. “ Dear Prudy: I am a little girt 
eleven years old. I havo taken the Little Corpo¬ 
ral live years. I have three little brothers to read it 
too. We all love it, and can’t do without it I have 
read the Bible through twice, and am reading it the 
third time. I take music lessons, and practice two 
hours a day. I earn the money mvself to send for 
the Corporal. S. M. Allirson. 

Keokuk. Iowa. “ Dear Prudy: T am a little girl 
twelve years old. I wrote another letter to you be¬ 
fore this one, but ns I did not see it m the Corporal 
1 supposed your pocket was full; but 1 want you to 
try and crowd this one in. I like your Corporal better 
than any other magazine, and when the February 
number comes, of course I will look in the back part 
to see if mv letter is there. I suppose you alvvavg 
want to know which story we like best. In the 
numbers, for my part, 1 liked the ‘ }<--ar at Wvcnsldc 
Farm ’ the liest, for it was just splendid. Now ma 
don't know that I am writing this letter, nor pa 
either, and of course they will be sm prised when 
they see it. Now, l have never seen any letter from 
Keokuk, and I think that being a* 
you mi'dit put this one In now. W c hav c bad aw ful 
bad luck. The other day there was one of our neigh¬ 
bors came to the door and said, ‘Is that your cow 
lying out there, dead?’ and sure cnou-h. there she 
lay, dead. She w as choked to death. Good bye.^ 

Maooic. 


There, Maggie, if you did n’t get discouraged look¬ 
ing in February and March, here you are in ApriL 

Green cattle, Ind. “Dear Prudy: I had a Christ¬ 
mas present of such a nice writing desk, and I 
thonglit I would write you. I have never wniten 
one for your pocket before. I was so sorry when I 
heard of the great fire, and that your office was 
burned up. I have been a subscriber of the Little 
Corporal not quite a year. I got it as a birthday 
present from my ma, and 1 mean to take it as long 
as I am a little girl. I wish, Prudy, if this letter is 
good enough, you would print it, lor I would like to 
read it in the Little Corporal. I go to school 
every dav, and wc have such a nice school house. It 
is just a little way from our houses and then 1 go to 
Sunday-school, me and my sister, almost every Sun¬ 
day, and it. is three miles from home. I like the 
story of Dora verv much, and think it is going to be 
good. So now, Prudy, please to print my letter. 
Good bye. t _ . , . Y " . 

“ p. s.—I send you an ivy leaf from my plant, and 
a lemon leaf from ina’s tree.” 

A good many flowers in the letters show that spring 
has already found her way to some of our little 
friends. From California and Montana we have 
some lovely pressed flowers, with then- delicate colors 
hardly faded. - 

Chicago. “Dear Prudy: I have taken the Corpo¬ 
ral four years, and hope to take it four more. 1 in¬ 
tended to have them bound, but they were burned 
up in the fire. I am eleven years old. I have a little 
brother six vears old. who was greatly pleased, with 
Tommy Bancroft, and the dearest little sister one 
veur and a half old, who likes the pictures in the 
Corporal about as well as 1 like the reading. 

The girls arc not to have the poetry all to them¬ 
selves. Here is a bit from a boy 12 years old, in 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

WHERE THE SUN SIIINETH. 

It shincth on the mountain steep, 

It shincth on the ocean deep. 

Where stormy waves tempestuous leap; 

May God the helpless sailor keep. 

It shincth on the desert sand, 

It shincth on the ocean strand, s 

It shincth on both sea and land; 

God keepeth all in His great hand. 

Charles. 

Philaddphla. * K J)eai Prudy: I * m seven yearn old, 
and learn spelling, geography, commerce, and anth- 
metic I’ve cot a book for marks, and I haven t 
got a bad one yet. I like the Little Corporal 
very much, especially the prize story ‘ Dora. I won¬ 
der what next will become of her in that school ? I d 
like to know if you are a little girl, or grown up. I 
wish you’d come and see me some day. I ve got a 
cousin Allen, but no little brothers or sisters. He s 
twelve years old, and goes to boarding school where 
there are no little girls, and I wish he d ci^me back. 
I went to a carnlv pulling the other clay, but the can¬ 
dy would n’t pull. I can’t write well enough myself 
to write this letter; so I just tell mamma vvhut I 
want to say, and she writes it down for me. I keep 
something in mv pocket, too—three keys, a brass 
watch, and plenty of what mamma calls trash I 
keep all the old envelopes I find, and get very indig¬ 
nant at papa for throwing them away for I p.ty 
them. I think 1 know out of whose pockettha l.t- 
tle hoy gets the raisins and good things. W as n t It 
Prudy’s? I paint a good deal, and send you one of 
my own paintings. I used to live in “FS 

aiid like it 1 letter almost than any other place. I fl 
like to get a letter from you, if you 
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FIND THIRTY-ONE UNITED STATES 
CAPITALS. 

1 He struck hid bat on rouge pots and broke 
them. 

2. We spend Angusf at the seaside. 

3. I IK)light two boot-jacks, one day. 

•I. We rode to the Pact tic on corduroy roads. 

5. A low lieei in good boots is unfashionable. 

6. lie got into Inn bo stoning windows. 

7. He who has climbed mountains tall, ah, os 
deems sad must come down. 

8. 1 knew |M>rlrails were painted. 

9. Though rich Monday, you may lie poor Tues¬ 
day. 

10. Ah, art for drawing Is useful. 

11. On the mill edge villes are built. 

12. Those who need new have not old friends 
enough. 

13. Washing, to new hands is hard. 

I t. Let not deeds unmoral ban your life. 

15. Leave that cabal, Tim, or regret it. 

Hi. Nevvy, or kind of new tilings, please me. 

17. Ked over black is n fine contrast. 

IS. That rent, on your hou*e is exorbitant. 

19. Will von have new or lean steak? 

20. The fox ran lo his den very fast. 

21. Faust in theatres is played. 

22. The pickets begged the Yank to not shoot. 

23. Little rocking is best for babies. 

24. These vessels will serve as alembics. 

23. Fire reduced to an ash villes m Michigan. 

2ti. 1 wist Paul’s words are true. 

27. They select men of rank for the office. 

28. In sjjiing, field daisies bloom. 

29. Thin Diana polished the stove. 

30. Did the Scotch clan sing? 

31. The man that is mud is on his way to the 

asylum. M. It. C. S. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WORD OR 
WORDS OF THE LORD. 

1. Where are they compared to one of the pre¬ 
cious metals, tried and purified? 

2. Where arc IIi* judgment* said to excel another 
metal in value; and a very sweet food in sweetness? 

3. Where is the efiecL of them likened to that of 
the sun ? 

4. Where is it intimated that the word concealed 
is a preventive of sin? 

5. Where is it spoken of in such language as sug¬ 
gests a very speedy messenger? 

ft. Where is a dearth of hearing the word of the 
Lord threatened us a calamity ? Yid. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A prophet who had received a blasphemous 
letter, carried it with prayer before the Lord. Who 
was he? 


2. A yonng man attempted to seize the throne of 
his father by artifice, but was so fur disappointed as 
to be compelled lo seek the horns of the altar for 
safety. Where is the record? ^ VUl. 


DIAGONAL. 

My first was a prophetess; so called bv virtue of 
one song of thankfulness at the birth of a worthy 
son. 

My second Is used with a mate. A celestial de¬ 
liverer once commanded a released prisoner to *» bind 
them on.” 

Mv third denotes the occupation of a man who 
lived by the seaside, and who once lodged a guest of 
the same name. 

My fourt h is a valley in which a wicked inan burn¬ 
ed his children in the fire. 

My firth was Ihe father of one of four Ephraimitcs 
who bravely stood up nguiust returning soldiers, and 
prevented the maltreatment of captives. 

My sixth was a prophetess, whose husband was 
called a “keeper of the wardrobe,” i. e., of the 
priestly vestments. n d. 


No. 19—CHARADE. 

First I’m just the dearest word beneath the mm. 

I *m what a mother calls her little one. 

1 'm most an angel, strayed from lands 
unknown, 

A triile of the savage, bred in blood and bone. 


Second. I *m not much of a matter in the earth. 

But monks and maidens both regard my 
worth. 

And I cun well adorn with winning grace 
A rosy, dimpled, youthful, smiling face. 

Whole. There *s nothing else in all the world like me. 
So lovely, fresh, confiding, fond and free. 

I ’in all unconscious of the balm I strew. 

Yet soothe u world of hearts like heavenly 
dew. 

And throw a charm o'er almost all mankind. 
No sin nor woe can utterly unbind. JJ.D.H. 


No. 20—CHARADE. 

First. Hough and rigid. 

SiiflTund stark with cold; 
Fierce and frigid. 
Blustering, blufi and bold. 

Second. Dim and darkling. 

Sometimes set with stuns 
Spread with sparkling 
Jteams and brilliant bars. 
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Whole. Long, not lonely. 

Bv the hearth at home; 

Bitter only 

Unto those who roam; 

Bed by reason 
Of the flaring flames; 

Fitting season, __ _ 

Too, for books and games. D.D.H. 

No. 21—ADDRESS. 


No. 14—Fog-bell. 


No. 15.—La belle plume fait le bcl oiseau. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Solution— Alonettee, larks; Paulette*. chickens; pie, 
magpie, abtille, bee; Mob; axle wings; 
tvlle. beautiful: feuiUes, leaven. 


No. 16.—Mississippi. 
No. 17.—Infirmary. 


This puzzle is rather old but very good. 

WOOD. 

JOHN. 

< MASS. 

No. 22—BURIED CITIES. 

1. O! ma. Ham' has come home! 

2. See Caleb at his work. 

a Boys, ale makes a bad drink. 

4. Here is a box for Delia. 

5. Did vou ever see a log raft on the water? 

6. Here is a book, full of pictures and good things. 

7. A tyrant king stoned an innocent slave. 

ANSWERS FOR MARCH. 

No. 12.—Sea Shore. 

No. 13.-0 B J I O . 

B O A K D. 

J A \< ED. 

I K BNE. 

O D D E li. 


No. ia—Carpet 

TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 

No. 8. 

A sailor bought a pair of monkeys in India, which 
he took to sea with him for amusement. He named 
t hem Jocko and Jennie. Jocko was lazy and greedy, 
and Jennie was playful and mischievous. 

Jennie was playing in the rigging, one day, when 
their master came to feed them. As soon as the food 
was set down, Jocko appropriated it all to himself. 
Jennie saw him eating, and came running for her 
share; she watched an opportunity to snatch some 
of the food. Before she could laste it. Jocko left 
the plate to regain what she had taken. Jennie, to 
retain it, ran up the mast. Jocko closely pursuing. 
Up, up they went, till Jennie could go no higher; 
then, to save herself, she dropped the food. Jocko, 
well pleased with his success returned to the deck 
to find that for once his greed had overreached itself, 
for, while he was gone, a dog had finished his dinner. 

’ Nathan D. Coubin. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 4—THE WATCHMAN AND THE RAT. 

Translation will be given next month. 
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THE LI TTLE COR PORAL. 

Terms— $1.50 a year. Single Numbers 15 cents. 

JOHN- ZE3. MILLER, 

Publisher and Proprietor, 

Mo. 84 West Randolph St.. Ohloago, Ill. 

THE POSTAGE on the Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 

CHICAGO ,. APRIL , 1872. 


THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 

We are very much encouraged with the manner in 
which subscriptions are coming in at this time of 
the year. This month begins a new quarter, and 
subscript ions may begin now if desired: but unless 
a special request is made at the time the names are 
sent, they will be entered to begin with the first 
number of the year, as we arc always prepared to 
send hack numbers. 

Wc continue the offer made In our last number, 
and will send any one of the articles mentioned be¬ 
low to any person who is now a subscril^er to the 
Corporal, and who will send us one name with the 
money ($1.50) before the last day of April. Many 
liave already responded to this offer, uml we are con¬ 
fident that there arc yet many who would take the 
Corporal if they had the matter brought to their 
notice. Read the following 

SPECIA L OFFER! 

To any person, whose name is now on our list, 
who will send me one subscriber with the money. 
V .50, during the month of April, I will send. post 
paid, any one of the following articles as a special 
premium: 

THE RUS TIC WREA Til , SUel Engraving. 

, WHO SPEAKS FIRST. 

EMERSON'S BINDER. Corporal Size. 

A POCKET SCRIPTURE A TEAS. 

A POCKET MICROSCOPE. 

Premiums on this offer must Ik* claimed when the 
names are sent, and said names cannot be credited 
to any other club for. a premium. 

This is a premium for one subscriber, and not to 
each subscriber whose name may be received. Il is 
a generous offer, and we trust we shall receive thou¬ 
sands of names each day. Let them come. 


Additions to Clubs can always l>c made, whether 
by single names or more at a time. We arc receiv¬ 
ing a large number of clubs of twenty names at 
$1.00 each. Additions can always be made to such 
clubs in Single names or more at one dollar each, 
•ent at any time—only be sure and always state that 
the names arc additions to your club, that there 
may be no mistakes. There are & great many peo¬ 


ple subscribing for periodicals these days, and wc 
trust our agents will give every one an opportunity 
to “get the best.” 


Specimen Numbers.—W e are always glad to send 
copies of the Corporal to any who may wish to see 
it. If you know of any one who you think ought 
and would like to take the magazine, please send ns 
the names, and a sample copy will be mailed free of 
charge. 

THE PREMIUM LIST. 

We arc obliged, for want of room, to omit the List 
of Premiums in this number. Those who wish to 
consult the list will have to refer to some of the back 
numbers of this year. We would call the attention of 
our readers to the special ofler made In another place 
of a premium for one subscriber. 


Emerson’s Binder.— This binder consists of still* 
board sides, with flexible back, gilt title, and is in 
appearance precisely like the cover of a regularly 
hound book. Every reader of the Corporal should 
have one of these—the only binder that binds the 
numbers of the magazine as received and holds them 
in a perfect vise; and when the year is completed 
serves as a penuanent binding , as firm, durable, and 
neat, externally as a regular bound book. 

Tlic price of the Binder is 50c. to be had at this 
office, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 
Sent as a premium for two subscribers at $1.50 each. 

THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Wc are sending the Corporal to a number of 
Sunday-schools at reduced rates, when taken in large 
quantities. Though not strictly a Sunday-school 
magazine, yet the Corporal's mission is, as its 
beautiful motto indicates, to fight against Wrong, 
and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, and 
thus furnishes reading matter eminently suitable for 
the Sunday-school scholar or teacher. Each num¬ 
ber of the Corporal, in amount of reading matter, 
is equal to an ordinary book which sells for $1.50. 
and the twelve numbers of one year would be equal 
to a dozen such books. In no other way can you 
obtain so much good rcuding for so small a sum. A 
new book for every mouth in the year. For terms 
to Sunday-schools, address the publisher. 


STEAM ENGINE. 

This has been a very popular premium with the 
boys and girls during this season, but we are now- 
obliged to remove it from the list, for the reason 
that wc are not able to get them at prices to enable 
us to continue them os a premium hereafter. 


Ir yon wear out any of your*numbers of the Cor¬ 
poral in canvassing with it, write and tell us what 
number it is, and wc will send you another without 
charge. 
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By an arrangement made with the publishers, 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., the publi¬ 
cation of the nbovc magazine will hereafter be dis¬ 
continued, and its subscrilicn* will be supplied with 
the Little Corporal for the unexpired term of 
their subscription. If any are already subscribers 
to the Little Corporal the time yet due them will 
be added to the time paid for the Corporal, so that 
they may not be having two copies of the Corporal 
at the same time. All persons who arc subscribers 
to both magazines will do us a favor to write and let. 
us know, that the proper changes may be made ou 
our books. 

II 'ark ami Play was established with the express" 
purpose of 44 increasing the interest In rational and 
instructive homo amusements and occupations 
throughout the country.” The work accomplished, 
and the reputation achieved by this magazine in the 
peculiar field to which it was devoted, lias been very 
great, and much good has resulted. Considering the 
character and excellence of IVorlt and Play . the 
Corporal thinks he has obtained a distinguished 
recruit—and he welcomes all the friends of that 
magazine to the ranks or his great army with the 
assurance that he will do everything in his power to 
make it profitable and pleasant to them. \Ve are 
glad to announce in this connection that Uncle Ra¬ 
phael will continue his excellent articles on Drawing, 
which had become so popular in Work and Play. 
The first one of these articles will appear in the next 
number of the Corporal, Now for a vigorous cam¬ 
paign! 


TIIE MANHATTAN. 

The Northwestern Branch of the Manhattan Sew¬ 
ing Machine Company, of New York, formerly lo¬ 
cated at .‘17 Madison street, burned out October Ofh, 
re-established October 17tli, at No. 3HG Wabash ovc- 
nne, affords one of the most notable illustrations of 
the wonderful recuperative and indomitable gnei’gy 
and enterprise of Chicago business men. The 
smouldering ruins were scarcely passable, when 
goods, ordered by telegraph October 10th, were be¬ 
ing drawn through the smoke and ashes, over piles 
of hot ruins to their new office, nour the deepest 
desolation of the “burnt district,*’on the new Broad¬ 
way of Chicago business. In addition to their total 
loss of everything at their former store, and their 
insurance, now valueless, they at once published a 
card virtually assuming the burden of the losses of 
the hundreds of “burnt outer#" who had “Manhat¬ 


tan* ” partially paid for. Prosperity follow* their 
adventures, and now nothing is more popular in the 
trade than the Manhattan Silent Sewing Machine. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 

Microscopes. —This is an instrument which we 
can heartily recommend to all who may wish to pos¬ 
sess one. It is easily adjusted, cannot get out of 
order, and in the hands of parents or children will 
furnish an endless fund of amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. It is a compound microscope, mounted upon 
a finely-polislied brass standard, with an adjustable 
tube to secure the proper focus. It is accompanied 
with one mounted microscopic object, a set of object- 
glasses on which to prepare objects for examination, 
and a pair of tweezers with which to handle objects- 
to be examined. The whole is packed in a nicely- 
polished mahogany box, securing it from injury, 
dust and dirt. The price of the microscope com¬ 
plete is $5.00, and it will be scut for a club of six 
names at $1.50 each, or 25 names at $1.00 each- 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by the person 
receiving it: : ; 


BPOK NOTICES. 

All the good things do not come at the holidays^ 
In witness Of* wl'iich we note “The New Year's Bar¬ 
gain,” a most delightful story from the pen of one 
or the Corporal’s favorite contributory, Susan Cool- 
idge. It is handsomely illustrated by Miss Addie 
Ledyard, in a style worthy of the charming charac¬ 
ters which figure In it. We wish Max and Thekla a 
triumphant march through the juvenile world. Price 
$1.50. Roberts Bros.. Boston. 

Mamie's Watchword. No. 5 of the Little Sun¬ 
beam Series, by Joanna II. Mathews. A Sunday- 
school story book, somewhat in the style of Miw* 
Warner’s, in which mucli wisdom proccedcth out of 
the mouth of babes. Cloth, 233 pp., price $1.00. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

Mat and Sopie, from Curter & Brother*, New 
York, is a nice little Sunday-school story, with a 
benevolent old gentleman for the real hero. Cloth, 
108 pp., price 50c. 

Our Four Bovs. The second volume of the Dare- 
to-do-Right series. This is an interesting Htory of a 
trip to Nova Scotia, by four boys, not too good to be 
naturftl. It will entertain the boys, and give them a 
lesson in daring to' do right. Cloth, 324 pp., price 
$1.00. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

The Cash Boy’s Trust, by Anne M. MitchelL 
Another story for boys, showing how a noble boy 
honored his mother's trust in him, by caring fora 
young sister. It lias also a lesson on the folly as 
well as the wickedness of a dishonest act. Cloth, 
215 pp., price $1.00. Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York. The above for sale by \V. G. Holmes, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Any books noticed in these columns will be sent 
by us, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Address 
John R Miller. Publisher, Chicago, ILL 
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DORA. [PRIZK STORY.| 

BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER V.— Caught. 



WON’T cry! I won’t cry!” 
Dora said to herself, try¬ 
ing to keep back the hot tears 
Unit now seemed all the time 
ready to pour out. “ Nolx>dy 
shall see me c ry,’ 1 and she shut 
her tectl1 Jlar( * to & ell,er » ail d 
looked around. There was a 
table covered with books and 
papers, and a tall, old-fashion¬ 
ed secretary, the upper part also filled with 
books. She stood up on a stool to look at 
the titles, but found them all in a language 
she could not understand. Then she went 
to the window which overlooked the or¬ 
chard; but seeing some of the little girls 
there, drew in her head and went back to 
her chair. Then she took up a pamphlet 
lying on the table, Chambers’ Miscellany, 
and turned it over till she came to a stoiy 
in which she w as soon lost—so lost that she 
did not hear the door open, or know', till 
Miss Jones touched her, that any one had 
come in. 

“ If she can study as hard as she reads,” 
Miss Jones said to herself, “she’ll be good 
for something.” 

“ Why did you laugn out loud in church ?” 
she added, taking the book from her and 
laying it back on the table. 


“Because,” said Dora, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

‘ Because is no answer. Did any one 
make you laugh? ” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“ One of the little girls? ” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Who then?” 

“ I do n’t want to tell.” 

“ But you must tell. What do you sup¬ 
pose the minister thinks of you, laughing 
out in that way, and making somebody else 
laugh. Did you forget you were in 
church?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss Jones considered her. 

“Now, Dora, I insist upon your telling 
me why you laughed. I may excuse you 
if I know. Unless I do know, you can 
have no dinner.” 

“I don’t want any dinner,” said Dora, 
desperately hungry, but feeling she would 
rather go without ten dinners than face the 
girls now. 

“ Do n’t you know it disgraces the school 
for any one in it to do such a thing? Was 
it anything you saw? ” 

“It was a fly.” 

“ A fly! ” repeated Miss Jones, scornfully, 
and convinced Dora could not be telling 
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the truth. 44 If you had told the truth, I 
should have taken you down to dinner, and 
to church this afternoon. Now I shall keep 
you here till I come back, and then see if 
you can answer me properly. Why should 
you deceive me? ” 

“ I have n’t,” said Dora, on whose cheeks 
two red spots were beginning to burn, 44 it 
was a liy.” 

44 There, there! ” said Miss Jones, hastily, 
“not another word. Take off your bon¬ 
net and sit still here till I come back from 
church. Let the books alone, and think of 
your sinfulness.” 

“I won’t,” said Dora, passionately, as 
the door closed. “ I ’ll think of yours, and 
everybody’s. I can’t stay here. I ’ll run 
away. I must tell grandmother I can’t 
stay here.” 

She Silt still, choking down her tears, un¬ 
til the sound of voices in front, and the 
ringing of the church bell showed her all 
were on the way. She listened till there 
was no sound, and then tried the door. It 
was locked, and now she began to cry bit¬ 
ter, angry tears, till the resolution came to 
write. There was plenty of paper, pens, 
and ink, and Dora had been taught how to 
fold a letter properly, for it was before the 
days of envelopes. So she sat down and 
began her letter: 

“Dear Grandmother: I did mean to 
be good, but I can’t, because they won’t let 
me. I laughed in church at a fly, and I 
told Miss Jones I did, and she won’t be¬ 
lieve me, and has locked me up. I hate 
Miss Miller, and I can’t have any dinner, 
and I wish you would come and take me 
away.” 

Dora wrote slowly, and a loug time was 
spent in finishing this. Then she folded 
and directed it, and looked about for wafer 
or wax. Neither was there, and she took 
a pin'and pinned the edges carefully to¬ 
gether. 

44 1 ’ll mail it the next time I go to walk,” 
she thought, and then sat still, wondering 
how she could bear to live in this place till 
March. There was a rustling outside the 
door. Then the key turned softly, and 


Cynthia’s round face showed itself. Dora 
had tucked the letter into her bosom at the 
first sound, and sat now* looking flushed 
and angry. She lighted up on seeing Cyn¬ 
thia. 

“ How came you here? Did n’t you have 
to go to church? ” 

44 No; my head ached dreadful,” said 
Cynthia, who was really pale and forlorn. 
“ But I could n’t bear to think you had n’t 
had any dinner. You don’t need any 
taking down, for you ’re most as thin as a 
rail now. So I went to the closet and cut 
a chunk out of your cake. It’s yours, any 
how, and you ’ve a right to cat it.” 

“ So I Jjave,” said Dora, greatly comfort¬ 
ed, and beginning upon it at once. 

44 You’ve cried till you look real bunged 
up,” said Cynthia, pityingly. 44 Why 
would n’t you tell Miss Jones what you 
laughed at?” 

“ I did,” said Dora. “ It was a fly. Any¬ 
body would have laughed,” and she told 
Cynthia-about the old man. 

“ It was Uncle Sol,” said Cynthia. 44 Un¬ 
cle Sol Perkins. His wig—that red part’s 
his wig, you goosie—is all worn out on top, 
and lie won’t get a new one. There’s a 
hole that his own hair sticks right out of. 
He always sits just so. He’s sort of deaf, 
you know, an’ he fought in the Revolution, 
so he’s got pleuty to think about when he 
can’t hear. He’s seep Washington.” 

“Oh!” said Dora, delighted, “can we 
ever speak to him ? ” 

“Yes, whenever we go to walk, if he’ll 
let us. Sometimes he will, and sometimes 
he won’t. He lives in that little house way 
on the back road, all alone, only a boy out 
of the poor house. He won’t ever let a 
woman go into his house to do a thing. He 
hates ’em all.” 

“What for?” asked Dora, intensely in¬ 
terested. 

44 1 do n’t know. Some of ’em ought to 
be hated. Any way, he won’t let any but 
little girls come in once in a while. Neil 
Seymour knows him, and goes to hear him 
tell stories. He’ll do it in the evenings, 
sometimes. Everything lie’s got is just as 
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tame; his old horse, and his cow, and all; 
and he says his dog knows a heap more ’n 
the common run Of people.'’ 

Dora made an inward resolution to go 
there as soon as passible, and finished her 
cake with the greatest reli.su. Cynthia stole 
away, locking the door after her, and very 
s<x>u the sound of the girls’ voices was 
heard, and Miss Jones came in. 

“ Possibly the child did n’t lie,” she had 
said to herself in church time. “ She look¬ 
ed truthful enough. In any case I ’ll let it 
go this time. If it’s in her it will come out 
soon enough.” 

So, as Dora looked up, prepared for more 
questions, and determined to say nothing 
more than she had done, Miss'jones simply 
said, 

“ You may go now, Dora, and try not to 
get me into trouble another Sunday.” 

That was a new view' of the case. 

** Did I get you into trouble? ” said Dora. 
“I only meant tp get myself in. I mean I 
did n’t know anybody was in but me.” 

Miss Jones smiled. 

“ We won’t talk about it any more,” she 
said, “but next Sunday listen to the ser¬ 
mon, and don’t look at anything that will 
make.you forget yourself so.’* 

“No, ma’am,” said Dora, astonished at 
her owm meekness, and going back to her 
room, w’here Ida and Clem sat oy^the 
l>cd studying the new hymn they were all 
to sing together after tea. 

“Only think of getting into a serape 
the very first Sunday,” said Sippy, through 
the kuot-holc, whereat Ida stuffed it up with 
paper, and said, “ Do n't you mind her, 
Dora.” 

Dora felt happier, uud that evening added 
n postscript to her letter: 

“I feel better to-night. They didn’t 
make any more fuss, and I guess I shall be 
good. Give my love to Mr. Osgood aud 
Jack. I hud some of my cake, and my 
supper, so I am not hungry.” 

This letter, pin and all, she mailed pri¬ 
vately, while walking the next day, and in 
due time Mr. Osgood took it from the much 


amazed clerk at the post office, and carried 
home to grandmother 

“Not an authorized edition, evidently,” 
he said, laughing. “ Dora must be in trou¬ 
ble of some sort.” 

“ We 11 all w rite to her, and tell her she 
must he careful,” said grandmother, anx¬ 
iously, after the tear-blotted little scrawl 
hail been made out. 

“ No,” said grandfather, “ I think I shall 
pay very little attention to it now, only 
write her a letter of news, and tell her how 
much wo miss her. She broods over tilings 
too much already.” 

“That is the best way, I am sure,” said 
Mr. Osgood. And so when Dora, a few * 
days later, received two or three letters 
from home, she was surprised to find no 
mention of her trouble. 

“ Do n’t forget w hat the ring has to say 
to you,” wrote Mr. Osgood, “and remem¬ 
ber how eagerly we shall look for you when 
vacation time comes. And do n’t forget 
the best Friend of all, who w r ill help you 
over all the rough places.” 

Dora cried a little as she read this, writ¬ 
ten in such a large, clear hand, that every 
word was plain as print But she was 
growing happier every day. Lessons came 
very easily to her, unci her quick, eager 
mind found study a* pleasure, and Miss 
Jones’ explanations of everything delight¬ 
ful. Cynthia, who was her desk-mate, 
plodded through, an anxious pucker on her 
•forehead, find gave the wildest answers, 
shifting about the facts of her lessons like 
a game in “Consequences,” or the more 
modern “Cross Purposes.” Miss Miller de¬ 
lighted in mixing her up, and iWa, indig¬ 
nant at w hat seemed to her meanness, often 
prompted and helped her out. There w ere 
other times when, seeing her hoi>eless floun¬ 
dering, the spirit of mischief entered in and 
did as he w illed. 

“ What did General Stark say at the bat¬ 
tle of Bennington? ” asked Miss Miller, one 
day, in tile history class. 

“He said—he said—lie—” began Cyn¬ 
thia. 
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“E pluribus unum, don’t give up the 
ship,” whispered Dora. 

“ He said, ‘ E pleurisy unum, do n’t give 
up the ship,* ” repeated Cynthia, with ani¬ 
mation. 

“Next,” said Miss Miller, indignantly, 
and Cynthia’s round eyes turned with a 
surprised look upon Dora. Presently her 
turn came again. 

“ What were General Stark’s principal 
battles.” 

“ Waterloo and Flodden Field,” prompt¬ 
ed Dora from behind; and Cynthia, re¬ 
membering Bennington, decided she would 
make a success this time, and answered 
briskly, 

“Waterloo, Bennington, and Flodden 
Field.” 

“Cynthia Bostwick,” said Miss Miller, 
laying down her book, “you never got such 
answers out of your own head. It’s insult¬ 
ing. Who prompted you ? ” 

“Weren’t they right?” asked Cynthia, 
not believing Dora could have so imposed 
upon her. 

“Bight!” said Miss Miller, shutting her 
book. “ Stay after school and recite this 
lesson. I shall find out who puts you up 
to this sort of thing.” 

Dora, shaking behind her geography, 
hesitated whether to own up or not; but, 
remembering that Cynthia had to stay in at 
least every other day, kept still. 

“Oh, you’re mean as dirt,” said Cyn¬ 
thia, as she passed her at recess. “I 
would n’t cheat a cat so.” 

“ Well, you’ve no business to be prompt¬ 
ed, any way,” said Dora. “ You might 
learn your lessons better. What’s the rea¬ 
son you don’t?” 

“I can’t,” said Cynthia, desperately, sit¬ 
ting down on a log. “I ain’t fit for any¬ 
thing but to l>e an awful example. Miss 
Jones says my brains are made of hasty 
pudding. I do believe they are. And 
w hen Miss Jones puts out one of those aw ¬ 
ful messes in Colburn, and says, 4 Now f 
Cynthia,’ I feel just as if I was being whirl¬ 
ed right round and round. I wonder what’s 


the reason I can remember everything but 
lessons. You always know' yours.” 

“We might sit together in study hours,” 
said Dora> after a few moments’ repentance, 
“ and 1 ’d help you. I ’ll hear you say 
them, and may be you ’ll get more of them 
into your head than you do now'.” 

“Will you?” said Cynthia, delighted. 
“ But what ’ll Ida say? ” 

“What about?” asked Ida, who came 
up just then. 

“Why, I want you to change places with 
Cynthia, and let her study at my desk. 
You’d just as soon sit by Clem, hadn’t 
you ? ” 

“Oh, very well,” said Ida, “I always 
thought you didn’t care anything about 
me, Dora Maynard, for all you pretended 
you did. I wish I could change rooms as 
easy as I can change seats,” and, drawing 
* her dress carefully around her, so that no 
fold of it might chance to tbucli Dora, she 
put her arm around the gratified Sippy and 
sailed away. 

There were more reasons than the pres¬ 
ent for Ida’s change of feeling. In their 
last Saturday’s walk to Bantam River, 
Franky Kinnicutt and Ned Seymour had 
both deserted her for Dora, who, in the 
wildest of spirits, had told stories, and 
climbed trees, and skipped stones with such 
startling success that Ida' had been devoured 
with jealousy all the way home. A treat 
of ginger cakes for the whole party, the 
result of two of Dora’s five cent pieces, had 
not helped in the least. Ida ate her share, 
because at any time she w ould have eaten 
anything in the shape of goodies from the 
hand of her bitterest enemy; but in her 
heart she vowed war against Dora, and 
only waited the best time for declaring it. 

“ I won’t change if you do n’t want me 
to,” Dora cried after her, the sole answer 
to which w-as the very worst face Ida could 
think of, imitated to the best of her abililv 
by Sippy. 

Now' began a series of small persecutions 
which nearly drove Dora beside herself. 
Ida would not speak to her in the room, 
but confined her conversation to Sippy and 
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Clem through the knot-hole. She threw 
Dora’s dresses on the closet floor, disar- 
tanged her drawers, altered all tlic little or¬ 
namental arrangements of the room, never 
allowed her a moment alone, and joggled 
the table until her journal was a series of 
blots. Cynthia, whom nothing troubled 
but lessons, went on her way serenely; but 
Dora, eager to l>e liked, and having grown 
really fond of Ida, mourned over the mat¬ 
ter, and filled pages of her journal with 
apostrophes to l>etrayed friendship, and de¬ 
clarations that she was now ready for the 
silent tomb. But Miss Jones kept them all 
so busy that there was small time for much 
lamentation. Temptations had come often 
enough to begin some large story ; in fact, 
one or two had been l>egun, but the influ¬ 
ence of the ring was still powerful enough 
to prevent their completion. ()n the whole 
Dora was hapflv, and, though homesick 
at night, when she was shut up with 
Ida, managed to throw it off through the 
day. 

All this time 6he had never succeeded in 
speaking to Uncle Sol; or, rather, had never 
succeeded in making him speak to her. She 
had passed the little brown Jftuse in their 
afternoon walks, and sometimes met him 
going to the village; but he looked neither 
to right nor left. But Dora had full faith 
that the mine of stories he represented 
would some day be opened. She had found 
that only a meadow lay between his ground 
and Miss Jones* orchard, and often crossed 
it to look at his bee-hives, which were in a 
half-circle under some locust trees. “ Only 
a meadow,** I said, but it was really a pas¬ 
ture, rising at one side into rocky ledges, 
and everywhere deep in sweet fern and 
everlasting. Dora liked to jump into this 
sweet fern, and smell the warm spicy air 
which rose- around her, and against one 
gray old rock where it grew' thickest, she 
laid piled it up, making a sort of arm-chair. 
Here she brought her stockings to mend 
when Miss Jones would allow it, though 
October was stealing all the warmth from 
the shortening days. But she '*cad, or 
made pictures of wluit she should do when 


a woman, or sometimes brought some fa¬ 
vored little girl with her, and told her bits 
of all the strange things she had lead. You 
will wonder that in a boarding school such 
lilierty should be given; but Miss Jones, 
out of school and study hours, allowed them 
to do very much as they chose, so long as 
the employment was an innocent one. 

This afternoon Dora had piloted Cynthia 
through a maze of mental arithmetic, had 
fixed in her mind that Kamschatka w as not 
in South America, and rather tired with 
her exertions, took “Evenings at Home,” 
from the school-room book shelves, and 
went out to her own place. The after 
noon’s sun shone down warmly, and she 
settled down on the fern with the comfort¬ 
able feeling that the worst of her week’s 
work was done. Sitting there, she could 
.see Uncle Sol’s windows, which were all 
open. Evidently he was house-cleaning, 
for quilts and blankets were piled in them, 
and a feather l>ed had tumbled out, and lay 
on the ground. 

“ I *ve a great mind to go over then* ami 
just peep in,” said Dora, with whom to 
think was to act. In two minutes she had 
climbed the fence, and was creeping up the 
garden, dreading lest he should come out 
and see her, and shrinking back at every 
sound. Guided by the splashing and 
pounding in front, she stood on tip toe and 
looked in at one of the windows. Uncle 
Sol, with shirt sleeves rolled up, was scrub¬ 
bing his parlor floor, bringing the brush 
down as if it had been a hammer. By the 
window stood a gun and sword, evidently 
taken down from some nails over Ihc man 
tcl-picce, where lay some curious shells and 
stones. Absorl»ed in his w'ork, he heard 
nothing, and Dora, gaining courage, reach¬ 
ed forward and touched the scabbard. It 
must have been badly balanced, for as she 
touched, it fell, and Uncle Sol, turning in 
dismay, saw* a shadow’ at his window. 

“ Those tarnation boys,” he said, runuing 
out, scrubbing luush in hand. 

Dora had no time to escape to her ow’n 
ground. Beside her was tho open cellar 
way, and she dosned down the steps and 
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?nto the darkest corner, l>ehind some bar¬ 
rels. Uncle Sol looked around a moment. 

“There ain’t no signs of anybody,” he 
said, and shutting the two big cellar doors, 
and fastening down the hasp, returned to 
his scrubbing. 


THE ROBIN’S MATINEE. 

BY ALICE ROBBINS. 

There come to ray window—sometimes to my door — 
Two dear rol>in rcd-lm*a*tF. each moniiny;, ut four: 
They Fit In the dm tree, with fluttering wing, 

And, hid in the brunches, they merrily uijig. 

They have black-bandcd surplice, with note-hooks 
between, 

Made of whispering leaves, and their covers so green: 
They have galleries, too, and a high architrave, 

A choir loft, and aisles, with a pulpit and nave. 
Their windows are Gothic, of sunniest hues. 

Glazed, curtained, and washed with the purest of 
dews. 

Perched close together, so lovingly there, 
Responding in anthem, and chanting, and prayer. 

1 love even*- strain that our birdies prolong, 

For God and Ilia angels delight in their song. 

One morning I woke with the light at my door: 

My robins were there; it was just striking four! 

IIow quickly they sang to me! Note after note 
Poured silvery streams from the quick-throbbing 
throat; 

Now abrupt, then a chirp; now a pert, funny twirl. 
Like the full, ringing laugh of a musical girl; 

Now cadences deep, then a trill; and the strain 
Repents all the octaves, again and again, 

Till nature, responsive, from hillside and huvu. 
Awakes at the notes of the robins at. mom. 

The day-star hangs low on the brow of the hill. 

Afar in the wood moans the sad whippoorwill. 

The herds are home-coming, at ease, through the 
grass. 

And cosily browsing the flowers as they pass. 

The watch dog is rousing the house with his bark. 
The dairy-maid >prings to her toil with the lark. 

The crickets are chirping, close by on the bough. 
There is croaking for rain, though it rained bm juhi 
now; 

Yet sweetest, and purest, most welcome of ail. 

My own matin-robins still warble their call. 

They have opened a church in the old elm tree. 

And are preaching true sermons of duty to me. 

The dawn light may greet me for many a day. 

The dust-flake and heat drop be thick in my way. 
My heart mav grow sad os 1 tourney along. 

My roof-tree be leafless, all silent its song, 

Pui oft shall I think of the window and door 
Where my pet robins caroled each morning at four. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 

W v can never become so perfectly accus¬ 
tomed to the opening of spring as to regard 
it with indifference. No matter how many 
times we have been witnesses of the spec¬ 
tacle, it must still possess something of the 
miraculous for us, and we must always be 
conscious of a peculiar excitement in view 
of its earliest manifestations. With what 
eager attention wp observe the new grass and 
the first flower, and listen for the bird-songs 
that announce the final departure of wi liter 

As the season progresses, and nature 
grows more bountiful and luxuriant, wc 
grow more languid and neglectful, and do 
not resume our intense interest till we l>c- 
gin to perceive that autumn is destroying 
faster than its predecessors could create. 
Then we bestir ourselves, Mincl hasten out 
to gather bright leaves, frost-bitten asters, 
and golden-rod, thinking ourselves particu¬ 
larly fortunate if we can discover a solitary 
bud on that awkward evening-primrose 
that we have passed by all the summer 
without deigning to notice. 

In April we do not hesitate to call every 
fresh appearance beautiful. Then, what a 
delight to the eyes are the colorless blos¬ 
soms on the alders and willows, dancing in 
the wind, along the edges of ponds and in 
swampy hollows. Beside their own ful¬ 
filment they are prophetic of 44 a good time 
coming,” and the higher beauty they fore¬ 
shadow soon blooms in the shape of the 
Mayflower or Trading-Arbutus. Notwith¬ 
standing its name, this almost exclusively 
belongs to April, for by May-day its leal 
glory lias departed. By searching for it, 
even in winter, it may be found with its 
tiny buds all ready to expand beneath the 
first genial breath of spring sunshine. 

1 know of no other flower whose dis¬ 
covery excites so much enthusiasm as this 
It presents the most charming variety m its 
coloring and conditions of growth, so that 
it is continually disclosing some new phase 
of loveliness to the sight, or suggesting 
some fairer fancy to the imagination. A 
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single spray may contain blossoms of a 
deep rose tint, some of pink, and others of 
white. Of the leaves nothing can be pre¬ 
dicted with certainty. They may be large 
or small, green or brown, perfect in outline 
or half-developed, folded and broken. 

In some localities the Hepatica is the 
firstling of the flock, and probably rejoices 
in a numerous train of friends and admir¬ 
ers ; but as I have never gathered it with 
my own hands, I cannot claim the honor 
of a personal acquaintance. 

After the Trailing-Arbutus, there is no 
flower that comes alone, absorbing all in¬ 
terest and defying competition. The others 
come in groups, so that when you find one 
you may be quite certain of finding several. 

The Saxifrage is one of the most cour¬ 
ageous of the early visitors, and you are 
surprised some chilly morning to find it 
wide-awake and trooping out over the bleak 
rocky banks, its chosen dwelling place. 

About the same time the small blue Violet 
appears in the sheltered nooks and corners 
of dry fields. Its leaves lie nearly flat on 
the ground, and the blossoms rise but little 
higher. It seems inclined to keep as close 
as possible to the earth, probably fearing to 
be overtaken by some mischievous frost if 
it ventures far from maternal shelter. 

The May days bring the Buttercup and 
Cinquefoil, and the large blue Violet, that 
grows along the banks of brooks and in 
moist meadows, and the still larger one 
with the yellow eye that clusters so abun¬ 
dantly on sandy hillsides. The latter is 
more showy, but possesses less refinement 
and fascination. 

Then there are the white Violets inhabit¬ 
ing wet mossy places, where you step care¬ 
fully for fern* of an unpremeditated foot 
bath. Two species of these are very com¬ 
mon. The larger one with the lance-shapcd 
leaf, is more conspicuous, but the heart- 
shaped leaf of the smaller is far prettier, 
and then it has the sweetest fragrance 
imaginable, while the other is scentless. 

After these comes the yellow Violet, with 
its branching stem and large downy leaf. 
This is generally a dweller in -woods, and 
is much rarer than the other representatives 


of this family, so that it is frequently un¬ 
known to many admirers of wild flowers. 

Near by in the bushy border lands, the 
Solomon’s Seal grows in lovely profusion. 
.With its two sinning leaves clasping the 
stem, it is so strong and self-sufficing that, 
when gathered in quantities, it makes a 
very agreeable bouquet without any other 
additions. 

In this respect differs widely from its 
neighbors, the Anemone and Belhvort. 
They are so frail and sensitive that they 
droop at a touch, and if you wish to pre¬ 
serve them neatly for specimens, they must 
be pressed as soon as they arc removed 
from the soil. 

But yet more frail than these is the Star- 
flower, which is one of the daintiest of 
created creatures. Its stem is so fine and 
slender that the blossom seems suspended 
by some invisible agency above the whorl 
of leaves, like a veritable star floating in 
space above a green earth. 

In noting these annual advents, one of 
the pleasantest sights is to watch the Cinna¬ 
mon Fern as it slowly uncoils in the sun¬ 
shine, and outgrows the woolly covering 
with which it is clothed in its early stages. 

“O!” said a certain Charley, who was 
my companion on a spring day excursion, 
“this is just like a baby wrapped up in a 
blanket.” 

The positive charm in connection with 
wild flowers is to discover them yourself, 
and see precisely wiierc and how they grow . 
When they are gathered and perhaps dried 
before you have an opportunity to examine 
them, you inevitably miss some of their 
finest associations and most delicate revela¬ 
tions of character. 

It is certainly losing a great enjoyment 
to have no acquaintance with these beauti¬ 
ful inhabitants of the woods and fields; 
and to meet them in their own special 
haunts is a sure way to establish a relation 
of intimacy and friendship. Seeking the 
Cowslip in its native brook, and climbing 
the rocks to reach the brilliant Columbine 
that nods from their height, is a pleasure 
that their genuine lover would he very sorry 
to forego. 
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THE RACE. 


BY ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION. 

On through broad, graveled walks 
She s|»eeds, anxious and fleet, 
Where pebbles prove pitfalls 
To frail, tender feet; 

’Till, with careless child-haste, 
The too eager rover 
Trips, tangled with king-cups 
And blossoming clover. 

But sly ITarry—the rogue— 

All, we plainly jicrceive 
All his striving to win 
Isa sheer make-believe. 

We ure sure *t is mere sham— 

His queer tumble and roll. 

Just to give Grace the time 
To get first at the goal. 

From the fox-glove there ix*ep» 

A brown bee' now and then; 

On an eglantine branch 
Watches wise little wren. 

Hut I cannot tell you. 

For ’t was never told me. 

Which is acting as umpire. 

The bird or the bee. 


Lo, there ’s sport on the lawn, 
’Tts a quaint, merry match, 
Our darling is striving 
Her brother to catch. 

near his laugh and his shout 
At her frolic and fun. 

Chasing down the grveji path 
With a tottering run. 

Now under the shadow, 

Now into the light 
On he flies, close pursued 
By the wild, little sprite. 

! Hurrah for the contest 1 

Who’s winning the. race? 

/ The brave, gallant Harry 

Or goldcn-kuired Grace? 

, Crazed blackbirds an; raving 

With clamorous din, 

While zig-zag through the air 
Mad winged dragon flies spin. 

Sauirrels dance dizzy jigs 
Wide awake on the wall. 

Yet glad Grace in her mirth 
Is far craziest of all. 
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REGINALD’S VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


BY AUGUSTA LARKED. 


Thorn Hill, in the beautiful Peinmigi- 
wasset Valley, with Mts. Lafayette and 
Cannon looming large and blue in the dis¬ 
tance, has a w’ayside hotel or tavern, where 
excellent refreshment can be obtained for 
man and beast. The great, swaying, top. 
heavy, red stage coaches, on their way to 
the Flume, the Profile House, and Franco* 
nia, stop before its door to change horses* 
and give hungry passengers an opportunity 
to breakfast or dine. 

A pleasant balcony opens from the up¬ 
per hall, and sealed in this balcony one 
sunny July morning, was a young girl 
not yet fifteen. She was dressed in a 
fresh, clean French print, blue-sprigged 
and spotted, and finished at the neck with 
the tiniest of linen collars, while her float¬ 
ing brown hair, with a gold shade in it 
was held back by a blue ribbon. She was 
knitting something white, soft and misty, 
that filled her lap, and had been counting 
an interminable row of stitches, on a big 
wooden needle, just as the eleven o’clock 
stage came whizzing round the comer, with 
its six horses in a fine lather. 

The coach was packed and jammed, as 
it usually is, in what up in the mountains 
is called 44 the season,” and the young girl, 
May Manners, thought it good fun to peep 
over the railing of the balcony, at the cour¬ 
ageous lady tojarists, sitting outside, done 
up mummy-wise, in dusters and blue veils* 
and the citifled-looking gentlemen, who 
had been cramped into all sorts of uncom¬ 
fortable positions, among the luggage, and 
who got down yawning, just to stretch 
their legs. 

Then there was the excitement of seeing 
the nmil bag thrown off, and finding out if 
anybody meant to stop at Thorn Hill. 
There was a tall, handsome boy among the 
outsiders, who evidently hail arrived at his 
journey’s end; for he threw a portmanteau 
and strapped shawl down on the floor of 
the piazza, and, in jumping from the big 


wheel, just caught the glance of May’s eye. 
She heard him give a number of rather 
peremptory orders about trunks, which 
were tied in under the boot, and noticed 
that he opened the coach door and helped 
out a lady in black, who evidently was his 
mother. The trunks were marked con¬ 
spicuously, “Mrs. D. Hayes,” and 41 Regi¬ 
nald Hayes, New York.” 

“What an elegant boy,” thought May, 
as she noticed his tall, lithe figure, and the 
fine set of his city-made suit. 

There was considerable bustling about, 
fitting keys into doors, and getting baggage 
up stairs, before Mrs. Hayes and her son 
were settled in their rooms—the best in the 
house—and in course of time the lad, who 
had washed and brushed away the dust of 
his ride, sauntered out into the little upper 
balcony, where May still sat. It was noon 
now, and a sheaf of sunbeams stole round 
the corner of the house, and hung all 
a-quiver, as if just ready to break on May 
Manners’ head. She was exceedingly pleas¬ 
ant to look at, and Reginald thought so, 
too, and cast about in his mind as to how 
he could scrape an acquaintance. 

“ It’s a long journey up here from New 
York,” he said, at last. 

44 So it is,” responded May, cordially. “ I 
live in New York myself, and when I came 
up with my aunt, four weeks ago, we had 
to stop over night in Boston; but that made 
it all the nicer, for I had a chance to see 
Faneuil Hall, and Bunker Hill'Monument, 
and those places we study about in history.” 

44 So you are from New York?” said 
Reginald. 44 What street do you live in? 

I live in Madison avenue. May be we have 
been neighbors a long time, and had to 
come up here to get acquainted.” 

44 O, no,” replied May, “ I live in- 

street,” and she named an unfashionable 
quarter, rather low down town. “My 
aunt, who has brought me up, keeps & 
school there.” 
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“ Oh/’ responded Reginald, and he tap¬ 
ped his boot against the railing, and nothing 
more was said for a minute, then he added 
with a superior sort of air, “ this seems like 
a dull, stupid place. I wanted my mother 
to go on to one of the large hotels, but she 
had been recommended here on account of 
the air.” 

“ People go to the Profile House and pay 
tive dollars a day for the privilege of sleep¬ 
ing on the floor,” said May. “ I think they 
are a great deal more sensible to stop here, 
where they can have good beds to sleep in.” 

“But there’s nothing to amuse a person, ” 
remarked Reginald, “not even a billiard 
table. You see we have a billiard table in 
our own house at home, and of course if 
you have been used to a thing, you are apt 
to miss it.” 

“Of course you are,” answered May, as 
she turned the long wooden needle, not in 
the least overcome by this glimpse of mag¬ 
nificence, “but you see I never have been 
used to a billiard table, and I find plenty of 
fun riding down to the hav-field in the ox¬ 
cart, and hunting hen’s nests in the big barn 
over yonder, and our rambles to the moun¬ 
tains, aud drives in the farm wagon, and 
fishing parties are perfectly splendid. Be¬ 
sides, the other night we were quite festive. 
We cleared out the dining-room for a dance, 
and got black Jake, who lives in the neigh¬ 
borhood, to fiddle for us. I do n’t ever 
remember enjoying a party as I did that.” 

“These country fellows do n’t look as if 
they could dance more than cows,” said 
Reginald, loftily. “Who did you find for 
partners?” 

“Oh, the boys over there,” and she 
glanced across the road, to where two well 
grown lads in their shirt sleeves were play¬ 
ing checkers in the barn door. 

“ You do n’t mean that you bring the 
stable boys in to dance with?” 

“ They are not stable boys,” replied May, 
spiritedly, “they are the sons of the pro¬ 
prietor, and nice, well-behaved boys, though 
a little bashful at first; and, to be sure, they 
did take some rather queer steps, but it was 
all the more fun teaching them how. Harry 


is as droll as he can be, and knows how to 
invent all sorts of things. He made our 
croquet set, and I should n’t wonder if some 
day he made quite a stir. Nate is the best 
boy to his mother I ever saw. She has to 
work dreadful hard all summer, taking 
care of the boarders and giving meals to 
travelers, and sometimes the girls go off and 
leave her in the lurch, and then he will wait 
on table, or do anything that, is required.” 

“ What a Miss Nancy he must be.” said 
Reginald, with a half sneer. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned May. “He 
knows more about fishing and hunting than 
any boy I ever saw. He can climb a tree 
like a cat. He can tell you a great many 
interesting things about birds and animals, 
for he has studied their habits in the woods, 
and I do n’t believe it would be possible for 
him to get lost in these mountains You 
might set him down blindfold almost any¬ 
where, and he would find his way back ” 

Reginald was nettled by May’s frank 
praise of the country boy. 

“ He ought to know something,” said he. 
“I do n’t suppose they have many advan¬ 
tages up here In this outlandish place.” 

“ New England boys are not ignoramuses, 
even in the mountains,” replied May, quiet¬ 
ly. “ The winter school here is excellent, 
and Henry is farther along in algebra than 
I am. I think he is better educated, even 
if I do know a little French and Latin. 
They have spelling matches in the winter; 
and last season three schools got together 
from three different towns, and Henry 
spelled them all down. I for one think 
that is quite a feather in his cap.” 

Reginald was bored. He half yawned, 
and asked May if she spoke French. 

“I can carry on an easy conversation,” 
said she, “ with people who do n’t mind if 
I get the verbs twisted.” 

“ I ought to l>e well up in French,” re¬ 
sponded Reginald. “ I’ve had it dinned 
into my cars ever since I was knee high. 
The first thing I can remember is my old 
French nufsc, w ho used to jabber all day 
like a i>oll parrot; and as soon as I got out 
of frocks they sent me to Monsieur Dupre’s 
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s<iiooL You know where that is; all the 
rich fellows go there. Would n’t it be fun, 
though, for you and me to talk in French 
sometimes and mystify the folks?” 

“ No, I do n't think it would,” responded 
May, with her usual candor. “I should 
be afraid of hurting their feelings, for they 
might think we were saying something un¬ 
kind wc did not wish them to understand. 
Besides, I think it looks as if people wanted 
to show off, and make a display, when they 
speak French where English would do 
better.” 

Reginald was relieved when he heard his 
mother open the room door. May's frank 
opinions did not tend to flatter his self-con¬ 
ceit. He desired to impress her. with a 
sense of his importance, but it seemed to 
be up-hill work, so he hurried into the hall, 
brought out a chair, and placed it in the 
balcony beside where May was sitting. 

May thought to herself, “ he’s a precious 
little snob; but I am glad he knows how to 
Ik? polite to his mother.” 

Mrs. Haves was a pale, elegant, fragile 
woman, with a sad and care-worn expres¬ 
sion of face. It was not long before she 
was chatting pleasantly with May about the 
walks and drives around Thorn Hill. May 
was full of information and enthusiasm, 
and the lady looked at her until a smile 
gathered in her eyes, and it seemed as 
though she would be very glad to stroke 
the pretty, golden brown head. 

“I am pleased to And such a natural, 
light-hearted young girl in this place,” said 
she. “I love young girls, and it \s a treat 
to come across one who don't wear chig¬ 
nons, paniers, and French jewelry. My 
little Maud.” she added, with a sigh, “if 
she had lived, would have been about your 
age.” 

May tenderly turned away her head, not 
to seem to remark the emotion which agi¬ 
tated the lady’s face. A great, fringy, fra¬ 
grant load of hay was just squeezing itself 
through the barn door, with a red-shirted 
farmer standing on top. The Davis boys 
were obliged to help “pitch off and mow* 
away,” and when the load w*as disposed of, 


they came wiping their perspiring faces, 
and asked May to play croquet. 

“Won’t you join us in a four-handed 
game?” May inquired of the young city 
boarder. Reginald assented with quite an 
amusing air of condescension, and w'hen 
they got down into the road, and she w r as 
holding her big sun-hat by its blue string, 
and letting the light flash on her golden 
head, May said, by way of introduction, 
“ This is Reginald Hayes, from New York.” 
Reginald bowed elegantly as he knew how, 
but the boys just stared at him, and rather 
hung back. They were dressed in home- 
spun, and wore thick country shoes, aud 
palm-leaf hats that cost a shilling at the 
cross-roads store. They were tanned and 
freckled by exposure, and not particularly 
graceful in their movements. 

“ What greenhorns those fellows are,” 
whispered Reginald, in May’s ear, w r ith an 
affected lb tie laugh. 

May gave him a reproving look and 
shook her head. 

The croquet ground was rough and un¬ 
even, but it was in a pretty place, with 
over-arening trees, and peeps of the blue 
hills. Everything was sweet and fresh, and 
May prepared for the game w ith her usual 
zest, throwing herself into it, heart and 
soul. Nate and Harry were too bashful to 
take the lead. Nate pushed Harry, and 
Harry nudged Nate, until at last May said, 
“Well, I shall choose Harry for my part¬ 
ner,” and Reginald w r as not particularly 
pleased with the arrangement. He tried at 
first not to sulk, but when he found that 
they all played better than he did, and his 
chance of showing off was but small, he 
could not conceal his petulance. His ball 
had been mercilessly croqueted by Harry, 
who played with wonderful skill, consider¬ 
ing the nature of the ground, and lost all 
his shamc-facedness as soon as he threw 
himself into the game. 

May laughed out merrily at Reginald’s 
discomfiture, and at last, when he saw his 
ball flying off into the potato patch, he 
threw* down his mallet in disgust. 

“I won’t go on,” said he. pettishly. 
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“nobody can play on this detestable 
ground.” 

“ There is chance to show good temper,” 
responded May, but this only made matters 
worse, and Reginald turned his back and 
walked off in a pet. 

When he reached the hotel his mother 
saw that something had gone wrong. 

“ What is the matter now? ” she inquired, 
with a half sigh. But Reginald would not 
answer; only a more disagreeable frown 
settled upon his face. 

“ I)o try to make friends with that nice 
young girl,” she continued. “ I think it 
would do you much good to win a friend 
worth having. If you could only forget 
yourself and your own consequence, all 
would go well.” 

“ I do n’t want her for a friend,” replied 
Reginald, blurting out the words rather 
rudely. “ I shall never recognize her after 
1 get back to the city. The aunt she lives 
with keeps a school, way down in some by¬ 
street I never heard of before, and of course 
I do n’t want to associate with such people.” 

“Pray, what is your father, Reginald?” 
inquired Mrs. Hayes, impatiently. 

“ He is a merchant.” 

“ Yes, and he lives in a handsome brown 
stone house, and gives us plenty of money 
to spend; but he was once a poor boy, and 
obliged to earn his living with his hands. 
When you scorn those who are poorer than 
you are, you are casting reflections on the 


early life of your own father^ Besides, his 
fortune may melt away, as others’s have, 
and you be obliged to face the world, and 
win your way with nothing but your head 
and hands. Oh, my son, I sometimes think 
your false pride and worship of money will 
break my heart.” 

May came into the parlor while Mrs. 
Hayes and Reginald were talking, and gave 
them a start for fear she had overheard 
their conversation, but she looked as smil¬ 
ing as usual, and, taking a seat by the win¬ 
dow, was soon deep in the pages of a book. 

“ What are you reading? ” inquired Regi¬ 
nald, who sought an opportunity to smooth 
away the remembrance of his behavior on 
the croquet ground, of which he was now 
secretly ashamed. 

“ Only a book of country sketches.” 

“ Have you read Scott’s Novels? ” 

“No; my aunt don’t want me to read 
novels while I am going to school.” 

“ Oh, you ought to read them. My father 
has the whole set. He has an immense 
library, with ever so many thousand vol¬ 
umes. ” 

It was so evident to May that Reginald 
had sought an opportunity to lug in some¬ 
thing about his father’s grand library, that 
she could scarcely help smiling. 

“ Indeed! ” said she, quietly. “ It would 
take a long time to read a thousand books. 
The very thought of it makes my Itead 
ache. ” 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BY MBS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


CHAPTER X. 


The pleasant summer days were over. 
No frost had touched the green of the mea¬ 
dows, but the leaves were slowly ripening 
in the warm September sunshine, and 
changing their cool emerald dress for the 
gorgeous tints of autumn. The lake was 
bluer and more sparkling than ever, and 
seemed more enticing to the children who 
were leaving it. though there were no lilies 
in the little bays, or gay flowers along the 


tangled thickets. They spent hours in 
floating lazily over the clear water, with 
only a light dipping of the oars to ripple its 
surface, and watched the small fishes dart¬ 
ing about over the bottom of golden gravel, 
or threading in and out among the wonder¬ 
ful growths of feathery green in the gardens 
down below. Then when the sunset threw 
a glory over everything, they loved to row 
slowly across the water, seeing always just 
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before them the surface like a molten sea of 
gold, and purple, and crimson, always just 
before, as if one stroke of the oars would 
cany them into the midst of its splendor. 
Ruthie would creep out to the prow r of the 
boat, and, leaning on her elbows, watch 
the gleaming pathway until she forgot 
everything else, and fancied she was float¬ 
ing like a bubble on the water, borne swiftly 
towards the gates of glory in the western sky. 

All the good times were over. Tom had 
said good bye and gone away to his studies, 
and now the house was in the hubbub of 
packing, and the great clumsy omnibus was 
soon to come for its load. The twins raced 
from garret to cellar, gathering up their 
treasures, and begging for room to stow 
them away. Such stores of bright pebbles, 
and bits of petrified wood; such collections 
of autumn leaves and pressed ferns. Mam¬ 
ma was in despair, between the necessity 
for taking a few articles of clothing, and 
her desire to gratify the children as far as 
possible; but papa, who was helping, 
quietly tucked away in a closet about half 
die valuables, and said nothing to mamma 
about it, 

“Rutliie!” called mamma, “where are 
your thick boots? ” 

“Oh, up in Hannah’s room,” answered 
Rose, “ she lent ’em to me, and I burst most 
all the buttons 06*.” 

Away went Rose for the boots, while 
Benny appeared with his arms full of bags 
and boxes. 

“Where can these go?” he asked inno¬ 
cently. 4 4 Here *s a nice corner, ” and he de¬ 
posited them right on top of the baby's best 
white dress. 

“What in the world!” exclaimed his 
mother, hastily catching them up; “what 
do you expect to do with all that rubbish?” 

“Those are my stones,” said Benny, 
holding up a salt bag full of pebbles, “and 
this is my cedar, and three boats, and some 
paint brushes, and lead for keels, and fishes 
in this bottle for my ’quarium. That’s all, 
and I fixed ’em real good and tight” 
Mamma laughed at the anxious look on 
Benny’s face. 


“ Well,” she said, “ here is the old lbnch 
basket; you may pack them all in that, and 
carry them as far as you please. When 
you get tired of them you have only to 
throw them away.” 

“ Here’s the lunch,” said Hannah, bring¬ 
ing in an enormous basket, and lifting 
the^white napkin to show the contents. 
“There’s sandwiches, and cold chicken, 
and turnovers, and pickles, and four kinds 
of cakes, besides cookies and crackers, and 
a bottle of milk for the baby.” 

“ Any one would think we were going 
on a journey through a waste howling wil¬ 
derness,” said Mr. Harrington, looking up 
from the trunk he was strapping. 

“Well, so you be,” said Hannah. “I 
stopped for dinner once up to Gregory, 
time I took care of Samanthy Beals. Slioh, 
you never lieered sech a screech in’ and yell¬ 
in’, and fellers drummin’ on tin pans like 
ail possessed. It was a mercy I ever found 
my w ay to the table, with the pusliin’ and 
haulin’, and then tljere was n’t a speck of 
decent vittles, and sech tea! I told Saman¬ 
thy ’t w as a w onder it had strength to run 
out of the pot, but Samanthy she reckoned 
’tw’as too w'eak to hold back. ‘Howlin’ 
wilderness^’ I sh’d think so, and all the 
Philistines to boot. ” 

“Go and see if Jube is ready,” said 
mamma to Rose, “and tell her to bring 
me two or three clean newspapers.” 

Ready I Of course she was. Ever since 
Jube knew that she was to accompany the 
Harringtons, she had been ready to start at 
a moment’s notice. She was out on the 
porch, holding the baby, and watching 
with eager eyes the top of the hill where 
the red omnibus would first appear. She 
ran for the papers, singing as she went, 

“ Oh, I ’se boon 1 fo’ de kingdum. 

Is you gwlne to glory wid me? ” 

“ Yer bilin’ over with glory,” said Han¬ 
nah, drily; 44 reckon you ’ll find out what ’* 
what, come to get Mrs. Harrington’s nuns 
after ye. She’s an awful pudgicky piece, 
and as toppin’ as if she was the grand cala¬ 
bash himself.” 

Jube was umnoved by the terror before 
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her. She was stretching her neck and 
twisting about to get a glimpse in the little 
looking glass of her new dress, with 
an actual over-skirt, economically contrived 
to hide the necessary lengthening with a 
strip of cambric. 

“ Jest wish’t I had some fringe roun’ dat 
upper story to my gound, ” she began. 

44 No need of fringin’ your tiling^; you ’ll 
switch ’em into fringe fast enough,” said 
Hannah. “Now' get along with yer pa¬ 
pers. Laws! yer jest as vain and tinnikin 
as if yer was white folks. ” 

The omnibus was coming, and after a 
hurried picking up of last bags and boxes, 
unstrapping of trunks for one thing more, 
the good byes were said, and the doctor, 
graver than usual, lifted the children in his 
arms and kissed them, as he put them in. 
But when Rutliie came skipping down to 
the gate he smiled with pleasure to think 
of the change that had come to the little 
maiden since she was carried into the house 
on her arrival. 

44 Come back a minute, please,” she whis¬ 
pered, holding his hand, and the doctor 
followed her into his study. 

Right over lifs table hung a large white 
card, bearing the single word “Mizpeii,” 
beautifully illuminated, and surrounded by 
a graceful border of ivy leaves and passion 
flowers. 

“I did it all myself,” said Ruthie, “and 
at first I meant to leave it for a surprise; 
but then I thought may be you didn’t 
know—may be you might forget—what it 
meant. It’s a whole text in one w f ord. 
Mamina found it for me in the Bible, and 
it says, 4 The Lord watch between me and 
thee when w r e are absent, one from the 
other.’ And oh, Uncle Edward, I do hope 
He will, because you’ve been so, so good to 
me, and I do love you so much,” and Ruthie 
hugged her uncle so closely he could feel 
the sobs she w r as trying to choke back. 

“I hope he will, Ruthie, dear,” said the 
doctor, and then Mr. Harrington called 
them from the porch, and they went out 
again. Dick shook hands in a manly w T ay 
as he mounted to the driver’s seat, but 


Benny, with an uncomfortable glance at 
his brother, kissed his uncle shyly, and 
climbed hastily after, his brow n face hot 
w ith blushes. 

44 You might spare me one ,” said the doc¬ 
tor, as he parted with Mr. Harrington. 

44 Not one to spare,” said the father, as 
he held the open door of the omnibus, and 
looked in at the fresh young faces. 

Jube looked through the window* with 
an anxious face, which brightened at once, 
as the doctor reached in his hand, saying; 

44 Good bye, Jube. Do n’t forget to be a 
good girl.” 

44 1 ’ll ’member fo’ sho’, Mass’ Doctor. I’se 
gwine to jine confrence, and git right 
stiddy; 'deed I is,” said Jube earnestly, and 
then with a chorus of good byes and a wav¬ 
ing of hands and handkerchiefs, the clumsy 
vehicle lumbered away, and the house at 
Kirkw ood was left to its quiet and loneli¬ 
ness. 

The omnibus accomplished its journey of 
six miles to the nearest station, and rum¬ 
bled up to the depot, where the usual crowd 
of men and boys were waiting for the arri¬ 
val of the train. 

“ Hello,” called a fellow who was loung¬ 
ing on the top of a box, “here comes the 
’appy family from the mehaggery. ” 

The rude speech drew forth a laugh from 
those near him, and filled Dick with rage 
and mortification. 

“I wish there w r asn’t such an army of 
us,” lie muttered, fidgeting on his seat while 
the omnibus was backed up to the plat¬ 
form. 

“Why, Dick Harrington!” said Benny* 
in amaze. 

44 Well, I mean I w ish we did n’t all have 
to go anyw'here together, and I do hate 
having Jube along, mixed in with the rest 
of us.” 

Benny looked at Jube, w*ho stood inno¬ 
cently holding the baby, and staring at tin* 
mysterious rails, on which she fully expect- j 
ed to be presently whisked aw r ay. 

“You don’t s’pose,” he said, slowly, 
“anybody’ll think she’s one of the chil 
dren? ” 
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“ Of course not,’' said Dick, crossly, and 
then lie walked past the man on the box, 
and added, under his breath, “I wish I 
could thrash that fellow.” 

44 Oh, deal*! ” sighed Benny, 44 1 do n’t see 
what is the matter,” and then he peeped in 
ut his bottle of uncomfortable little fishes, 
and forgot all about it. 

Jubc had many anxious thoughts before 
the arrival of the train, but when she was 
at last seated in the car, with Joey and the 
baby, her satisfaction was perfect, and 
found vent in a series of giggles, with an 
occasional whistle, at which the solemn 
passengers, who looked as if they were go¬ 
ing to their own funerals, turned in their 
seats with astonished faces, and Jube sub¬ 
sided with a grin. The movements of the 
conductor, the frantic gibberish of the 
brakeman as he announced the stations, 
and tlie shrieks of the whistle, were all 
separate delights and wonders. 

44 Wish’t Hannah could hear them fellers 
screech. Reckon dey fronts fit to split,” 
she said. 

“Dat’s de locomoshive toots so,” ex¬ 
plained Joey, 44 to shoo ’way de cow’s, ’cause 
’em might get runned over. Man has to 
wind up de toot an* nen it goes.” 

Jube watched the brakeman w hirling his 
wheel with desperate energy, and was so 
much interested in this process of 44 wind¬ 
ing up the toot,” that she w as nearly pitch¬ 
ed off from her seat when the train stopped 
with a jerk. As for Benny’s basket, which 
he had carefully poised in the rack over¬ 
head, it gave a great lurch, throwing the 
bag of pebbles violently against the bottle 
of fishes, and in a trice the w hole contents 
of the basket were rattling pell-mell on to 
the heads of the passengers in the seat be¬ 
fore him. One lively young pickerel floun¬ 
dered about on the hat brim of an elderly 
gentleman, and the rest were dumped, with 
all that was left of their native element, in 
the lap of his wife. 

44 Bless my eyes! ” exclaimed the old gen¬ 
tleman, startled clear out of his propriety, 
and his wife jumped up with a bounce that 


sent fishes, broken glass, pebbles, and 
chunks of red cedar in every direction. 

Mr. Harrington sprang forward to apolo¬ 
gize and to help repair the mischief, w hile 
poor Benny turned red and white, and felt 
as if he should sink through the floor. Such 
grand old folks as they were, though! They 
took the accident in the jolliest way, and 
laughed while the brakeman wiped the 
cushions with an old linen coat 

44 No great harm done, my boy,” said the 
old gentleman to Benny, “but I ’m afraid 
you’ll have to salt those fishes down to 
keep them.” 

Benny cast one rueful glance after the 
fishes as they were being whisked out of 
the car, and wished he had left them in the 
lake to make a breakfast for some great, 
hungry pickerel. 

“I wanted to have an aquarium,” he fal¬ 
tered. 

44 Ah, did you ? ” asked the old gentleman. 
44 And how long were you going to keep 
those fishes in that bottle.” 

“Only to-day,” said Benny. 44 We get 
home about evening.” 

44 Well, then, let me tell you it is just as 
well that the bottle upset, for the fishes 
would all have been drowned before that 
time. ” 

Benny laughed, but the gentleman’s face 
was perfectly grave. 

44 1 did n’t know you could drown a fish 
in an ocean full of water.” 

“You couldn’t; but it is very easy to 
drown a dozen in a pint,” said the gentle¬ 
man. “Doyou know’ what would make 
you drown if you were held under w r ater? '* 

44 Why,” said Benny, “ because I could n’t 
breathe.” 

4 4 Exactly; and the blood from your lungs, 
not finding any air there to purify it, takes 
all its poison right along to the brain, and 
then we say the boy is drowned. It is the 
same thing with fishes. • They breathe; they 
must have air just as much as boys, only 
they are so made that they take it from the 
water. Now, if you shut a dozen of them 
up in a pint of w’ater, they very soon use 
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all the air out of it, and then what will they 
do? Why, drown, of course—don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Benny, wonderingly, 
and the old gentleman nodded his head in 
approbation, and settled himself to his pa¬ 
per. 

No more accidents marred the journey. 
Baby slept serenely, in spite of the jolting, 
or bumped her nose patiently against the 
window in her attempts to see all the won¬ 
derful things that whirled by in an endless 
succession. Joey marched boldly up and 
down the car, encouraging all friendly ad¬ 
vances, and pushing an acquaintance with 
some very disreputable-looking children, 
whose father injudiciously treated liim to 
an immense ball of pink pop corn, on con¬ 
dition that he should sing a song. Joey 
sang, 

“ Gadder dem in to de Sunny Cool bell. 

Gadder dem in. Gadder dem in.” ^ 

But being in haste to cat his pop corn, would 
not go on. 

“Sing the rest,” urged the man, trying 
to hold him. 

“Dat song is broke,” declared Joey, 
“ ain't any rest of it,” and away he rushed , 
with his prize. 

“Oh, that horrible stuff,” said mamma, 
“ you must n’t eat it, Joey.” 

“ It’s good,” said Joey; “ I like it,” and 
papa guessed it would n’t hurt him, so he 
munched the pink ball in triumph. 

The hours wore slowly away. It was 
almost evening, and everybody was wish¬ 
ing for home. Baby was cross and sleepy; 
the twins had exhausted all the pleasures 
of traveling; mamma and Ruthie looked 
pale and tired; and Joey began to cry fret¬ 
fully. 

“ My pain aches so,” he complained. 

“Where?” said papa, taking him on his 
knee. 

“ In my head,” moaned Joey. 

“ That dreadful pop corn,” said mamma, 
with just the least bit of “Itold you 90 ” in 
her voice. 


“Course it ain’t,” said Joey. “I swal- 
lered it down my froat; did n’t go up top 
of me.” 

The whistle gave a shriek, longer and 
more ear-splitting than ever. The lights of 
the city began to glimmer past the car win¬ 
dows, and at length the train came to a 
stop in the brilliantly lighted depot, and 
the tired passengers swarmed out to fight 
their way as best they could through the 
importunate hackmen. Joey forgot his 
pain, and the whole party were wide awake 
with the excitement of getting home after 
so long absence. The family carriage 
was at the depot, and the coachman greet¬ 
ed them with hearty welcomes, looking 
curiously meantime at the grinning Jubc. 
Mrs. Harrington and the children were 
soon in the carriage. Mr. Harrington 
walked on with the boys, and the coach¬ 
man, after a dubious look at Jube, said: 

“ Reckon dis pusson will ride up yender,” 
and quickly tossed her to a place on his 
own scat. 

Riding away through the city streets, 
with all the splendor of the lighted win¬ 
dows flashing out upon her as they passed, 
Jubc felt,lifted above all the troubles of her 
life, and as if she were entering on a new 
existence, where, for the present, we must 
leave her, as we, too, say good bye to the 
summer visitors of Kirkwood. 

THE END. 


MAY. 

BY LAURA D. NICHOLS. 

With prophesy of summer, but many a coy delay. 

With apronful of wild flowers, cometh coquettish 
May. 

In the garden and the wild wood, she wooes the 
blossoms forth, 

Then treacherously chills them with cold showers 
from the North; 

Soon relenting into sunshine, she '* again so golden 
bright. 

They forgive her all her mischief, and bud forth with 
new delight 
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THE CHAD LB ON THE. TREE TOP. 

IJY ir. M. M. 


Isn’t this a pretty white cotton cradle, 
hung from the very top of a high tree? 
And isn’t that a pert/little mamma bird 
looking out to hear tl^e news from papa, 
who has just come back from down 
town ? 

He ’s a perfect little beauty himself. If 
there were auy colors but black and white 
in the picture, you’d see for yourself. 
His coat is the most elegant glossy black, 
and his vest of bright scarlet and white. 
Nothin could be more beautiful—for a 
bird. 

Then he *s a tiny bit of a fellow, not so 
large as our comical little wren, and he 
lives at the very top of the trees, hardly 


ever coming to the ground. Regular aris¬ 
tocracy, you see. 

If you could induce that pretty little 
mamma to come out, and you could peep 
in, you \\ sec four or five white eggs, not 
so big as a thimble for a seven-year-old 
girl, all covered with tiny browm dots. 

But you won’t be very likely to see them, 
for the pretty little couple do n’t hang their 
cradles oil our American trees, but away 
off in Australia, and they get so high up in 
the world that you’d need a spy-glass to 
see them. I think the old song your mother 
used to sing you to sleep with, 

“ Ruck-a-byc, hnhy, upon the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cntdlc will rock,* 
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must have been written for these atoms of 
babies, whose cradle is strung from the top 
twig of a high tree. 

Perhaps you think babies cradled in such 
a dainty white nest ought to live on dew, 
or some delicate food; but the parents do n’t 
think so; they dine on bugs and worms 
every day, and even food the babies the 
same. These birds belong to the Dieieum 
family, and arc themselves called Swallow 
Dica*um. 

But if you never see this white cotton 
cradle, you cun easily see one just about as 
pretty, made by birds who never build out 
of America. It is very near the same shape, 
only made of different materials, such as 
flax, horse hair, or even vegetable fibre; in 
fact, itny material the little builder can 
find. It’s biggerthan the Australian cradle, 
and sometimes open at the top, instead of 
• the side; but, like that, it generally hangs 
very high. 

The beautiful builder is very bold in 
hunting building material, and if you live 
in the country, you need to look out for 
him. One spring I wanted a verbena bed, 
and I set out a good many young plants, 
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tying each little sprig to a stick, to hold it 
upright. My home was a mile out of a vil¬ 
lage, and there were plenty of Orioles about 
(I’m telling ^bout Orioles’ nests, as I ought 
to have told you before.) At evening, wiien 
I went out to look at my plants, I would 
find every verbena flat on the ground, and 
every string gone. 

I suspected the boys; for boys, you know, 
always want every bit of string they see. 
So I set a watch, and I soon caught the 
thief at work, and it was not the boys, but 
—a saucy Golden Oriole! Down he hopped 
on to the bed, as coolly as though it was 
his private store room. The string was 
tied in a single Ik>w knot; and by jerking 
first one end and then the other, Mr. Oriole 
soon untied the knot, and flew off with the 
string. Of course I went out and tied the 
strings in hard knots, and cut oft’ the ends, 
and I did n't lose any more. 

This same Golden Oriole is one of our 
gayest birds. His dress is the most brilliant 
orange and black. He has several names, 
too. Golden Oriole and Fire Bird, because 
of his gay colors,* and Hang Bird, not be¬ 
cause lie hangs himself, but his nest. 


MIGNONETTE’S STORY. 

BY A. II. POE. 

CHAPTER HI. 


Joe’s got a mother. She lives at the 
poor-house*, and grandma said she was n't 
light, I asked how was she wrong, and I 
could n’t understand till I saw her. Then 
I knew in a minute that she did n't have the 
right sense of herself. One morning, when 
we’s all done breakfast but only Joe (lie’d 
had trouble with the black cow, and could n’t 
come sooner) one the neighbor boys ciune 
in with a letter for grandpa. It was from 
the poor-house man, and grandpa read it 
’loud. It said that a young lady was going 
tQ bring Joe’s mother out to sec him that 
day. Said she was n't’t all dang’rous, and 
would n’t make any trouble. 


I never saw any one look like Joe did 
then. He set his tumbler of milk down 
hard, and his face turned white, and then 
red, and then pretty near black, and his 
eyes just blazed, and he jumped up, and 
said, “That’s an insult letter!” and was 
out the house quicker ’n torpedoes. Grand¬ 
ma looked up and said, “ How could you?” 
to grandpa, and grandpa made a big liother 
of blowing his nose, and said, “Where’s 
that other slipper? dear, oh dear!” 0 
Uncle Guy said to let the boy ’lone, and 
lie reckoned’t would all blow over in time, 
but grandma’s cheeks were just as rosy as 
pink coals, and she told how Jbc’s mother 
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had once been a beautiful, loving woman, 
and liow bis father drank, and drank, and 
one day when he could n’t get whisky, he 
drank camphor, and that made him crazy; 
and lie struck Joe’s mother so hard that she 
never was like his good, kind mother any 
more. The man died pretty soon, and some 
one put Joe and his mother in the poor- 
house, and there *t was that grandma found 
him. The strangest part of it, grandma 
said, was that Joe’s father had been real 
rich, once, and smart, and had graduated 
at Illinois College with high honors. A It 
was all for the love of drink,” said grand¬ 
ma, 44 and the curse of one dreadful hour 
will follow that poor sens’tive boy to the 
very gates of death!” Her eyes were all 
glisteny with tears, and I went and snug¬ 
gled up to her and cried too. 

Sure ’nough, ’bout ten o’clock a carriage 
drove up, and two women got out. ’T was 
them. The young lady was the poor-house 
man’s daughter, and she was real sweet- 
looking; but the other, oh, my! she just 
nibbed her hands together, and wrinkled 
up her forehead, and smiled all the time. 
The young lady said she *d been talking 
’bout her baby lately, and they thought 
may be if she could see Joe it would help 
her some; but it didn’t, a bit. Joe, never 
came in till ’way late in the afternoon, and 
then grandma had- to coax and coax, but 
the woman could n’t be made to notice him, 
and went on rubbing her hands and pick¬ 
ing at her dress same as ever. 

Then Joe went to the back of the orchard 
where the big .Tune-apple trees grow, and I 
felt so sorry that I went too. He did n’t 
sec me at first, amt he threw himself down, 
and sobbed, and groaned, and oh, 1 was so 
scared! Then he hid his face tight in the 
grass, and lay still, and I went and patted 
his hair. 

I do n’t’know what p’sesses me to keep 
making mistakes at grandpa's. I do n’t 
nmkd^m much at home. One day I was 
, out to the big gate, and I saw something 
I’d never even heard of before; so I went 
running into the kitchen, hard \s I could, 
and said, “Oh! grandma, there’s a man 


out there that’s got cow horse* hitched hold 
of his wagon!” and just as I said that I 
slipped and fell into a tub of soapy water 
that Aunt Ollie was mopping the floor with. 
My! but did n’t 1 squirm? and I reckon I 
was a Sight to b’hold by the way they laugh¬ 
ed, only grandma did n’t. 

Thera \s been a wedding. Aunt OHie’s 
friend, Miss Lucy Holland, has been a-get- 
ting married. Gurney likes Miss Lucy, 
'cause she teaches the infant class at Sun¬ 
day-school, and he’s in it; so once he want¬ 
ed grandpa to tell what was her getting 
married, and all ’bout it. Grandpa ’splained 
best he could, and when he was through, 
Gurney said, “Well, I guess she’ll make 
as good a cooker as any.” After that he 
gave me a.big green glass bottle—what they 
goggle horses in—and three marbles, mid 
asked me to lie his cooker, and I thought 
I’d like to; but Joe found it out, and said 
if he was me he would n’t begin to marry a 
man younger *n I was. I s’pdse it would n’t 
do. 

They had a meeting more ’n a week long. 
It was a union meeting, and there was. 
Methodists and Baptists both, ’sides Pres¬ 
byterians. I’d never seen a Methodist, and 
thought may be they looked different, but 
they don’t. I do love min’sters. Some¬ 
times I’m most sorry'I ain’t a boy, so I can 
preach when I get grown. One night four 
stayed to grandpa’s, and all of us (me too) 
sat up till after midnight, Ten’see fgshion, 
grandma said. They told such splendid 
stories, and all of them petted and kissed 
me, but the breath of one smelled smoky. 
I did n’t s’posc a min’ster would smoke. 

One lmd a grqpt, grant big forehead, and 
the good shone out his eyes like morning. 
He told a story ’bout when he was a young 
man and going to school to I)r. Beecher. 
He said he was just as poor, had n’t only 
one pair of shoes, and he’d worn them a 
long, long time. One day he was sitting 
before the fire studying so hard he did n't 
know where he Was, and a coal popped out 
the fire-place ou to the front of one of his 
shoes, and burned clear through the leather 
'til it got to him; then he found it out spry. 
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He was ever so much mort’fied ’bout it, 
’cause he could n’t hide the hole any way 
he managed; but he said ’fore he stalled to 
preaching he got money ’nough to buy him 
a pair of boots. Oh, I do love him! I sat 
on his lap and sang my two hymns, “I 
Love to Hear the Story,” and “ I am Jesus’ 
Little Lamb,” and he sang the bass. It 
seemed so beautiful—seemed as if the little 
children that Jesus took in his arms and 
blessed must have felt something like I did 
then. He came lots of nights, and I asked 
grandma was n’t it ’most like lodging Eli¬ 


sha, ’cause I’d read ’bout the woman that 
had a little room built on the wall for the 
prophet. She said ’twas a real sweet 
thought. 

I’ve learned a new prayer. It’s this: 

“ Savior, I, a little robin, 

Creep beneath Tliy wing; 

Take my lowly apirit-breathings, 

Take the song 1 bring. 

Hush me close to Thy heart’s throbbing, 
Should I wake to fear. 

In Thy strength I lay my weakness. 

Keep me, Savior dear. 


WINDS AND WAVES. 

BY MRS. JULIA F. SNOW. 

Chapter II— Waves. 


“ Billy,” said the coachman, one day, 
“ I’ve got a splendid pair of carrier pigeons 
at home.” 

“ Have you? ” said Billy. 

“Yes, and I want to give ’em to you.” 

“Tome! What for? I can’t buy’em.” 

“Billy,” said Tom, the coachman, with 
great dignity, “when I gives a thing, I 
given it; I do n’t sell it. I’ve taken a liking 
to you—” 

“Oh,” said Billy, “that’s it, is it? Well, 
I *m sure 1 ’m much obliged.” 

“What I want to say,” said Tom, with 
increasing dignity, “that if you want ’em 
there they are. And furthermore—” 

Billy listened attentively for the “fur¬ 
thermore.” 

“You see, I want to go <^er to Knox to 
iny sister’s wedding, and it ’ll spoil three 
days, going and coming. The Judge ’ll feel 
safe to trust Sultan to you, and Miss Editli’s 
pony—Nixie—knows almost enough to sad¬ 
dle and bridle himself, and as for old 
Prince, he’s no trouble any how.” 

Billy thought he could do it, if the Judge 
was willing. The Judge consented, and 
Tom departed. Billy took charge and 
possession of the stable, acquitting himself 
with great credit. Before Tom’s return, 


Billy had settled in his own mind that the 
opportunity for showing his gratitude to 
Harry had come. He had at last a present 
for Hairy’s birthday, which would occur 
in a few weeks. He would give him the 
pigeons. 

So when the birthday came, Harry being 
fourteen that day, Billy brought the two 
pretty creatures over in a covered basket 
Harry was wild with delight. So pretty, 
so soft and loving, such dear little crea¬ 
tures! One was to be named Zephyr—the 
south wind—Harry had read mythology 
lately—and the other Iris, who was the 
messenger of Juno. 

It would make my story so long that the 
Corporal would not like it at all, to’tell all 
about the pleasure the birds gave the two 
boys, in feeding, and training, and caress¬ 
ing the pretty pets. I do n’t believe that 
they will ever take more comfort in 
their lives, or receive more pleasure, than 
they did when “Iris” actually brought a 
little note to Billy from Harry, in the be¬ 
ginning of summer, tied under her wqig. 

July brought vacation, Judge Colton’s 
son Nelson from Harvard, and Harry’s 
cousin Bradley, and the three boys were to¬ 
gether a great deal. They rode a great 
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deal—walked, boated and fished to their 
heart's content 

It was decided to make an excursion to 
the upper end of the lake in Bradley’s new 
sail boat, the first fine day after the Fourth 
—to visit the Glen, and to fish, returning 
in the full moonlight. 

It fell upon the fifth of July. The weath¬ 
er had been so dry and sultry that the pros¬ 
pect of the cool lake breeze was most de¬ 
lightful. The big baskets held the nicest 
of cold chicken, and bread and butter, pie, 
cake, and pickles, and just at the last min¬ 
ute appeared Harry with his beloved “ Iris" 
in her traveling basket. 

“Now, mother," said Harry, “justwhen 
we open our baskets, we ’ll send * Iris ’ 
hack with a message. Do n’t be anxious— 
good bye." 

But whenever was there a mother that 
did not feel anxious with her boy in a sail 
boat? 

Off they w'ent. But there was but little 
wind, and, although the “Swallow" was a 
good sailor, the boys had to w r ork hard at 
tlic oars. About two o’clock they arrived 
at the glen, where they had expected to ar¬ 
rive at early noon. 

It was eery warm. The fish knew it, and 
declined to bite, and it was really too warm 
to climb about much. So after lunch the 
boys skipped stones, and lounged about, 
and finally concluded that it was time to 
start for home about four in the after¬ 
noon. 

But behind the great cliff, rolling up 
above the glen, were heavy “thunder- 
heads," and the winds were gathering 
among the hills, and before they had gone 
half way home the gale struck them. ' 

Wen* you ever out on the lake in a squall 
of wind and rain? Then you know noth¬ 
ing about it It strikes you with such aw¬ 
ful fury! 

Dow n w ent the sail, and not a moment 
too soon, for the next instant the mast 
snapped like a pipestem, the rudder w’hirled 
out of Hurry’s hand, and the l>oat drove 
hard on “Buck’s Reef." It broke a great 
hole in the bottom of the boat, and they 


had only a two quart pail and three straw 
hats to bail with. 

“Oh, if w r e only had some way to send 
for help!" exclaimed Bradley. “If we 
could only telegraph." 

“Telegraph! Why not?" cried Harry 
“Here’spoor little Iris, forgotten all this 
while, and dying to get out." 

“ Well, if that is n’t luck!" cried Nelson. 
“And so you meant to telegraph home all 
the time, did you? Hold her w hile I w rite 
the message. ” 

Nelson w rote in large letters, on the back 
of an old letter, 

“ 4£ p. m., July 5, 18— . Hard on Buck's 
Reef, leaking badly. Send help. Bradley, 
Nelson, Harry Hazen." 

Sheltering the bird with their bodies from 
the gale, they tied the paper snugly under 
her wing, and let her go. The boys did 
not know whether to shout or weep when 
their last friend left them. But they had 
no time for either, for they hail to w ork to 
keep afloat. High into the air, circling 
round once or twice, soared the pretty Iris, 
then like an arrow* she darted off toward 
home, blown by the tempest, wet w ith the 
rain, never varying from her line, did pretty 
Iris still bear safely the cry for help from 
the poor drenched and half drowned boys. 

Billy had been sent to All's. Iliizen’s by 
Miss Eilitli with a nice basket of strawber¬ 
ries, as the boys were going to tea with 
Harry. The storm readied there just as he 
had delivered his basket, and forced him 
to w r ait till its fury was spent. Poor Mrs. 
Hazen was almost distracted between her 
desire to help the boys and her utter help¬ 
lessness. 

The storm soon spent itself. The clouds 
broke; the dark curtain swept aw r ay to the 
east, and the blessed bow bent itself lov¬ 
ingly across its gloomy bosom. Across it 
flies a white speck—coming nearer every 
instant—down, down to the cote where 
nestled her mate. 

“There she comes! Harry promised! 
the bird! the bird!" cried Mrs. Hazen. 

Iris yielded at once to Billy’s familiar 
touch. The letter told all. 
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It did not take long to get help. Judge 
Colton, Carl Nelson, Bradley’s brAher, and 
Billy, started in the Judge’s boat, for Buck’s 
Reef. 

Oh! now glad the poor, tired, drenched 
lads were to see them—so weary with bail, 
ing, so nearly discouraged, and night com¬ 
ing. 

But it was n’t bad coming back in dry 
clothes sent by their mothers, in the Judge’s 
comfortable boat in the light of the full 
moon—not half so uncomfortable as the 
rogues deserved for starting out without 
observing fhe weather. 

And what became of them ally 
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Oh, of course Harry kept on going to 
school, and became a rich and good man. 
And Billy did too, and got a nice farm, 
and stock, and wife. 

“ And Iris and Zephyr? ” 

“ Oh, that is the curious part of the story. 
You have heard of the siege of Paris, and 
the pigeon telegraph, have n’t you? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if the de¬ 
scendants of Iris and Zephyr had some¬ 
thing to do with that. At any rate, if they 
did not, they might have had.” 

And I always like my stories to end com¬ 
fortably. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

BY UNCLE RAPHAEL. 


In addressing, for the first time, so many 
young leaders of the Little Corporal, I 
trust it may be the beginning of an ac¬ 
quaintance which shall prove pleasant to 
me and profitable to you. I shall always 
endeavor to present the interesting subject 
of drawing in such a manner that it will be 
readily understood by all who carefully fol¬ 
low the lessons from month to month; but 
for this time I wish to speak more especial¬ 
ly to your parents, although you, no doubt, 
will l>e equally interested. 

The term industrial drawing covers all 
that relates to the arts and manufactures— 
both ornamental and practical. By a recent 
enactment, the legislature of Massachusetts 
has made it obligatory upon all cities of 
ten thousand inhabitants to provide instruc¬ 
tion in draw ing in the public schools, and 
evening instruction iu industrial drawing 
for adults and youth of fifteen years of age 
and upward. 

At first great difficulty w as experienced 
by those in charge of the educational inter¬ 
ests of the various cities, in procuring teach¬ 
ers who possessed the requisite knowledge 
on the subject. The city of Boston very 
wisely secured the sendees of Mr. Walter 
Smith, a popular teacher in one of the in¬ 
dustrial drawing schools of England. 


More recently, the State Board of In¬ 
struction has made an arrangement by 
which Mr. Smith’s services for a part of the 
time each week have been obtaihed as a 
State Agent or Superintendent of Drawing; 
and through his services the teachers in the 
public schools throughout the State are 
learning w hat their duties are, and liow r to 
discharge them. Mr. Smith has recently 
given lectures to the teachers and to the 
public in various cities, which lie has illus¬ 
trated with a very fine collection of models, 
drawings, prints, charts, etc., imported 
from England, and serving to inspire the 
people with the importance of the subject, 
by show ing them what is being done in 
other countries. When our American busi¬ 
ness men once get fairly waked up on this 
subject, and see the immense importance of 
this branch of education, there will be no 
necessity for foreign aid; but at present 
many very intelligent people who believe 
in teaching mathematics, French, German, 
music, etc., in the public schools, scout the 
idea of teaching children to draw unless 
they have a taste for it. 

Mr. Smith, in a recent lecture, stated, 
while speaking on this very point, that he 
believed the idea of the necessity of a spe¬ 
cial gift for drawing had been thoroughly 
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exploded. He had tried the experiment by 
taking two schools of equal capacity, and 
in one compelling dll to give attention to 
drawing, while in the other, only such were 
required to join the drawing class as thought 
they had a taste for drawing. After giving 
the same course of instruction to both class¬ 
es for a certain length of time, examination 
proved that the average progress had been 
greater in the large class, Tfcherc the whole 
school had received instruction, than in tlm 
select class, formed of only such as were 
considered by their fond parents as young 
artists in disguise. It must be remembered 
fhat this claim is made simply in the matter 
of drawing forms—which is the draughts¬ 
man's province—and not in regard to the 
ability of any individual to make an artist; 
for the art of the draughtsman is mechani¬ 
cal and imitative, while the work of the 
true artist is creative. 

It is a lamentable fact that not one in ten 
of our native business men knows enough 
about drawing to make, to a scale, even a 
rough plan of a house that he desires built, 
in order to give a builder an intelligent idea 
of what is required. This may seem a 
strong statement, but I believe, from an 
experience of many years, that it is strictly 
true, even in New England, that garden 
and home of mechanics arid artisans. The 
manufacturers of this country are now pay¬ 
ing millions of dollars annually to foreign¬ 
ers for artistic and mechanical designs that 
should be better produced at home, and by 
native talent. It is the attention given to 
this department of instruction in Germany 
that fills all the best positions of designers, 
engravers, etc., in America with Germans. 

It is the want of this instruction in our 
common schools that has caused the United 
Suites to rank lower than any other civil¬ 
ized nation in artistic manufactures at every 
international exposition thus far held. It 
was the introduction of schools of design 
and general instruction in drawing, into 
England, that enabled that country to rise, 
in a few' years, from next to the United 
States to the third or fourth in the world. 

The fac t that the people are looking anx¬ 


iously for some light on this subject is am¬ 
ply proved by the readiness with wiiich 
they have availed themselves of the imper¬ 
fect opportunities for instruction offered in 
some of the cities of Massachusetts since 
the passage of the law already referred to; 
and this instruction is wanted most by those 
who have heretofore been unable to obtain 
it, because without public aid good instruc¬ 
tion has been exceedingly rare and expen¬ 
sive. All intelligent mechanics, manufac¬ 
turers and business men should use every 
effort to bring public sentiment throughout 
the country up to such a grade as will se¬ 
cure this desirable object 

Of industrial drawing there are two 
branches, which, although very intimately 
connected, are generally considered entirely 
distinct. These are, first, free hand draw¬ 
ing , produced by the hand guided only by 
the eye, without the aid of drawing instru¬ 
ments; and, secondly, that class, strictly 
mathematical and mechanical, and very 
largely executed with draw ing instruments, 
from actual measurements, ordinarily called 
draughting. 

These two branches of industrial draw ing 
are as inseparable as vocal and instrumental 
music; yet they may, to a certain extent, 
be taught separately. Draughting is not 
w T ell adapted to our public schools in large 
classes of small children, and it is here that 
free hand drawing should be taught; but 
all such instruction should be made the 
medium of imparting, in a pleasant man¬ 
ner, the elements of mathematical drawing, 
which are not always interesting to the 
children, unless properly presented. 

Where there is no organized public in¬ 
struction in drawing, it is often the case 
that the l>cst that can be done for the chil¬ 
dren is to send them to some private 
teacher, who, very likely, has never learn¬ 
ed the first principles of drawing, and much 
less the art of imparting knowledge cor¬ 
rectly. To many parents, with practical 
ideas, this class of instruction seems value¬ 
less, or absolutely injurious, but it is not so. 
It is true that the better the teacher, the 
more progress the pupil will make; but 
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even though the teacher does nothing but 
guide the child in copying other drawings, 
it is not in vain. Much of the instruction 
in penmanship from engraved copies is of 
the same nature, and is given by teachers 
who cannot write a fair hand; and, al¬ 
though the child does not make the pro¬ 
gress that would be achieved under a prac¬ 
tical teacher, it is better than no instruction. 
The education of the hand to do the bidding 
of the eye and brain in the practice of copy¬ 
ing correct and beautiful forms can be only 
productive of good, but in a smaller degree 
than if at the same time they learned why 
some forms are beautiful and others ugly. 


The limited,space allowed for these les¬ 
sons or papers will render it impossible to 
pursue any systematic, course of detailed in¬ 
struction; but we shall endeavor to consid¬ 
er such prominent features as may from 
time to time occur, and I only ask that the 
children and any other readers will do their 
best to follow the lessons from month to 
month, and practice the problems and ex¬ 
ercises presented. 

If there are any questions that you 
wish to ask, write them out carefully and 
address them to the Little Corporal, 
and I shall be most happy to try and an¬ 
swer them. 



BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

This little mousie was nibbling at cheese; 

That little mousie said, “-Give me some, please.” 
This little mousie said, “I)o as I do;” 

Jhat little mousie l>egan nibbling, too; 

This little mousie said, “ I think it’s nice; ” 

That little mousie cried, “Splendid for mice!” 
Click! went the trap-spring, as quick as a thought. 
And both little cheese-eating mice were caught 
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THE RUNAWAY. 

BY 6ABAII I A) RING. 


“I do n't care, I think father might let 
me go. He is always just so cross. If I 
want to do anything, lie never lets me! ” 

These words were spoken, in no pleasant 
tone, by Johnny Samlford, as he impatiently 
swung the gate together and sauntered dis¬ 
contentedly up the garden walk, switching 
off, with a long tishing rod, the tulip flow¬ 
ers that nodded gracefully in the tall grass, 
and shaking down showers of white and 
purple blossoms from the snowball and lilac 
trees that bordered the way. 

“ Oh, Johnny! Do n’t spoil all my pretty 
flowers! ” cried Susie, as she came tripping 
dowrn the path with her apron full of blos¬ 
soms, and her little garden scissors in her 
hand. 41 1 want to make a wreath for 
mamma, nil myself.” 

44 Who cares for your wreath? There! ” 
and lifting the rod, Johnny caught the un¬ 
finished garland and swung it far off into 
the branches of an apple tree. 

The child stood spell-bound with aston¬ 
ishment and despair. She cast a wistful 
eye at her treasure, lodged high among the 
shining leaves and pink buds of the apple 
tree, glanced down at her clean, white 
stockings and neat slippers, and regarded 
for a moment the heavy masses of clover 
and waving grass, all glittering with dew, 
that, like bands of armed soldiers, effectu¬ 
ally cut off her approach to the flowery 
castle. Then, burstiug into tears, she fled 
to the house, to pour her tale of woe into 
the sympathizing ears of her mother. 

The still wrathful John surveyed the 
scene in grim silence. He w as not a bad 
boy, and, it must be confessed, felt no little 
chagrin at the sorrow which this hasty act 
had caused his little sister. He picked up 
the scissors that had fallen in the w et grass, 
wiped them carefully, scraped up the scat¬ 
tered roses and honeysuckles from the 
gravel walk, and tried to brush off the dust 
that clung to tlitir dewy petals; then, pull¬ 
ing off his shoes and stockings, and wading 


through the grass to the apple tree, he fish¬ 
ed down the wreath from its perch, and re¬ 
gained the walk, all dripping with the dew 
which had shaken down from the tree, but 
triumphant in the possession of the rescued 
prize. The mischief thus partially repair¬ 
ed, he directed his steps toward the house, 
to make friends with Susie and restore her 
flowers. There was no limit to the good 
deeds he then meant to do, to atone for his 
unkindness. He would go all over the place 
and cut for her the choicest flowers; he 
w ould take her inty tlie w oods where the 
yellow violets grew; he w'ould show'her 
the humming bird’s nest, wRh he had ab-’ 
solutely refused to do l>efore; he would 
take the money that he hail saved for a new r 
fishing-rod, and buy her a walking doll; in 
short, whatever he most coveted, that he 
w'ould deny himself for the sake of his dar¬ 
ling sister. 

In this ccstacy of penitence—in the sud¬ 
den gush aud glory of a new brotherly af¬ 
fection, he quite forgot the offence of which 
he had been guilty, and, all radiant with 
the joy of his good resolutions, lie bounded 
on to the piazza, taking long strides up the 
steps, and, in imagination, had Susie al¬ 
ready crowned with flowers, and laden with 
dolls aud candies. 

Unlucky moment! Mary had just finish¬ 
ed scrubbing the steps, had given the last 
stroke to the shining door knob, and was 
gathering up her mops and brushes, when, 
hearing a quick step, she turned and caught 
sight of the print of John’s bare feet, all 
w’et and gravelly, on her clean steps, and 
saw the scattered leaves and blossoms that 
marked his progress, and the traces of his 
soiled fingers on the polished silver door¬ 
plate. 

Instantly all the clean floors that John’s 
feet had ever trespassed on; all the knives 
that lie had broken in digging for angle 
worms; all the napkins that he had ever 
dragged from the clothes-horse for his lunch 
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“basket; all the fish books that had ever 
wounded her lingers when washing his 
trowsers pockets; all the ghostly forms that 
had ever fallen down upon her from behind 
cellar doors, and in dark bed-rooms, came 
thronging up before her mind's eye. The 
sight of John also opened afresh the foun¬ 
tain of her ready sympathies for the perse¬ 
cuted little girl, of whose grief she had just 
been an indignant witness. All her pent* 
up wrath burst forth w hen the luckless boy, 
stumbling, fell against her, upset the pail 
of soap-suds, and, in his fright, dropped 
wreath, flowers, and scissors, to float away 
on the soapy tide that inundated hall, base¬ 
ment, stairs and piazza. 

“Ah! you wicked, bad boy! It’s the 
likes of ye that ’ud be tazing yer blissed 
little sister,^md thracking all me clane 
floors wid yer nasty fate! Go ’long wid 
ye!” 

So saying, the excited girl, scarcely con¬ 
scious of what she did, caught Johnny by 
the shoulders, shook him violently, and 
gave him a stinging box on the ear. Stun¬ 
ned, blinded, bewildered, the now furious 
boy rushed excitedly up stairs. All thoughts 
of his own guilt were lost in his sense of 
humiliation and outrage. To have been 
struck by a servant-girl! He! John Saml- 
ford, who was hastening to the perform¬ 
ance of such noble deeds! His blood boiled. 
He was just shouting from the top of the 
stairs, “ You dare touch me again, you 
mean old Paddy, and I ’ll have you sent 
away!” when his mother opened her cham¬ 
ber door. 

She had soothed her grieved little daugh¬ 
ter, hushed her sobs, and left her sitting at 
the window, with work-basket ami thimble, 
busily stitching away at the slippers which 
she was working as a birthday gift for this 
irascible brother. The windows of the 
room opened on the garden. The songs of 
birds, the hum of bees, and the busy cluck¬ 
ing of the hen with her brood of chicks, 
tilled all the air with sweet summer sounds, 
so that the hubbub in the hall had not been 
heard by Mrs. Snndford. She was shocked 
at the pitiful plight in w hich her son ap¬ 


peared. His bare and soiled feet, his trow¬ 
sers rolled up to his knees, his linen blouse 
stained with dew and splashed with soap¬ 
suds, his face streaked with dirt and tears, 
and swollen and red from the blow which 
he had received, presented such a contrast 
to his usually neat and smiling as[>ect, that, 
offended as his mother was at his conduct, 
she could not forbear pitying the boy. Plac¬ 
ing her hand on his head, she smoothed 
back the matted curls from his forehead, 
wiped off the great drops of |>erspiration, 
and still mindful of her maternal duty of 
correction, said to him, 

“Go to your room, my sou, think over 
your wicked conduct, and ask God to for¬ 
give you.” 

Touched by his mother’s tenderness, yet 
smarting under the reproof conveyed in the 
words “wicked conduct,” Johnny hastened 
to his chamber, locked the door, and flung 
himself upon the bed. There, in sobs and 
team, be gave vent to his pent-up rage. 

The first cause of his ill-nature was his 
father’s refusing to allow him to join a party 
of boys of bis own age to go swimming ill 
the pond. It was Saturday fioliday, the 
air soft and lailmy, the water warm and 
smooth. Everything, as far as Johnny 
could see, was favorable. He hail no doubt 
of his request being granted. When his 
father merely said, “No, John, you can¬ 
not go. I have no time to talk about it 
now',” and then jum|>eil into the buggy and 
drove off, Johnny, little used to 1>cing cross¬ 
ed in any plan, was beside himself with 
disappointment and vexation. 

The sort of “thinking over” in which 
he indulged was hardly such as his mother 
would have commended. After the vio¬ 
lence of his passion was spent, he began to 
rehearse to himself the story of his griev¬ 
ances. 

“ Papa has not the least regard, for iny 
happiness. Even my mother has called me 
a wicked l>oy; and that, too, when I was 
al>out to do all manner of kind acts. And 
Susie, 1 dare say, hates me; aud yet that 
lienutiful walking doll I was going to buy 
for her! ” Here he burst out crying afresh, 
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partly from remorse at the thought of the 
wreath, partly from the remembrance of 
the ignominious encl of his good resolutions. 
“ That horrid Mary! I ’m sure she will tell 
papa that I spilled the water on purpose; 
then lie will whip me—I feel sure he will 
whip me. But I will not be whipped. I 
mean to run away. I wonder what I could 
do if I should go away? I might go to sea, 
and sail off to the Indies, and become a 
rich man, and then I would come home 
after they had all given me up as lost. I 
would bring Susie a diamond necklace, and 
mamma a splendid w'fttcli (I do n’t know 
really, if they make watches in India), anil 
I will bring papa a beautiful cane. I won¬ 
der if papa will whip me? I know' they 
will all feel very sorry if I go away. They 
will come lip here, and knock, and hear no 
answer. Then they will break open the 
door, and will call out, ‘Johnny! Johnny! 
where are you hiding?’ but I shall be fur 
away on the bright blue sea. I wonder if 
I shall be afraid on the ocean ? Mother told 
me to ask God to forgive my sins. I shall 
say my prayers every day at sea, and read 
my Bible. But I do n’t see how I could 
carry it very well; it is too big to go in my 
pocket. Let me see, what shall I take? ” 

So saying, Johnny jumped up from the 
lied and opened the drawer of the bureau 
where he kept his treasures. There were 
fish-hooks of various sizes, numerous packs 
of twine, several bits of cork, a tin box 
with a few dried angleworms; a rusty jack¬ 
knife, a piece of a cigar which Johnny had 
made various attempts to smoke; a large 
quantity of sweet fern; some agates; a bit 
of chalk, some slate peucils, a fe\v hickory 
nuts, ajewsharp, some soiled handkerchiefs, 
and a piece of spruce gum, a very large 
hen’s egg, and a very small bird’s egg. 

Johnny took out the cigar, wrapped it 
carefully in a bit of paper and put it in bis 
pocket. He then closed the drawer with a 
sigh, for the conviction had forced itself 
upon him that few' of his treasures were 
suited to the life of a sailor. 

“At any rate, I shall need money,” said 
he, to himself, “and I have enough of that 


in my missionary box. ” So saying, he took 
up a small house marked “Bank” and 
shook it till them gradually dropped out 
through a hole in the chimney coins of va¬ 
rious sizes—cents, dimes, and quarters, and 
one gold dollar. These Johnny counted 
with the air of a millionaire, although he 
knew perfectly well that there were just 
three dollars and fifteen cents. He put the 
fifteen cents in his pocket-book, and tied 
the remainder up in his handkerchief. 

“ I can’t take many clothes, because they 
would be too heavy for me to cany. I 
must go through the woods so that nobody 
will find me. I hope there are no bears in 
the forests. I do n’t think I shall be afraid 
to stay all night out of doors.” Hare John 
gave a glance around his neat sleeping-room, 
and felt a little uncomfortable at the thought 
of exchanging his soft hair mattress and 
clean linen sheets, for a bed of leaves 
in the forest, or for a sailor’s hammock. 
The east window looked toward the barn 
yard. There Johnny saw Michael unhar¬ 
nessing the horse from the buggy. He 
watched him unhitch the breeching, loosen 
the traces, undo the girths, lift off the har¬ 
ness anil the headstall and hang them up, 
smooth down the horse’s mane anil rub his 
glossy sides. John bail often helped do 
this work, and nothing delighted him more 
than to take the halter in his hand, and, all 
alone, lead the horse to W'ater. It seemed 
as if Billy liked to have him near, for he 
w'oukl turn his head and rub his nose gently 
against Johnny’s face; and often, when 
eagerly gulping up the water that Johnny 
pumjicd down into the trough, lie .would 
lift up his eyes as if in gratitude for the 
cooling draught. 

“Dear Billy, you will miss me, won’t 
you?” said Johnny. “When I am gone 
away off to sea, you won’t have any little 
boy to pull fresh clover for you. Old 
mooly cow, too, you will never feel my fin¬ 
gers on your soft, warm teats. I am sure 
you knew my touch, anil you chewed your 
cud so peacefully, anil gazed at me with 
your great brown eyes so lovingly. Who 
will hunt the hen’s eggs wdien I am gone? 
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Michael is too stiff to climb the high beams. 
I guess Mary will wish she had n’t hit me 
that blow, when she wants to make sponge 
cake, and lias n’t any fresh eggs. I hope 
we shall have cake at sea. I have heard 
that sailors eat hard tack, but I shall tell 
the captain that I am used to having cake 
for tea. Anyhow, I must get tough, if I 
am to make a man. I must write a letter 
and leave it, to tell mamma not to feel too 
sorry.” So Johnny took down his writing 
desk and pen, and, after several attempts, 
produced the following letter: 

SandfoIidtown, May 21st, 1871 . 

My DeahMamma: Iain going too run 
awaye. When you finde this I slial be oute 
on the ocean. I shall come backe a rich 
Man. I am verry sorry I spoiled Susy’s 
reftth. I did nott moan too spil the water 
on the hal Floor. Tel papa I forgiv Him. 
from your loving Son, 

John A. Sandfokd. 

This he folded carefully, and -put in an en¬ 
velope, on which he wrote, “Too my Mother, 
Sandfordtown,” and laid it on the bureau. 
While he was doing this he saw his Bible 



book open, so that mother will see that I 
am not so bad as she thinks.” 

Opening the book, he read slowly and 


(May, 

carefully, word by word, of the chapter at 
which the book opened. This happened to 
be a very long one in the Book of Chroni¬ 
cles. The hard names tired him, but lie 
plodded on without skipping a word, some¬ 
times, however, getting very drowsy in the 
warm, perfume-laden air. The light wind 
lifted his clustering curls, and blew them 
about his eyes so that he could scarcely see 
the words, which became all blurred and 
confused. Impatient at the interruption, 
he shook his head and exclaimed, “These 
miserable curls are not lit for a sailor; I 
mean to cut them off! ” 

How it c.ame to pass lie could not tell; but 
just as this thought entered his mind, he 
saw before him Susie’s little scissors, that 
he thought were lying on the hall floor m 
the soap-suds. He took them up, and step¬ 
ping quickly to the looking-glass, he cut 
off every curl close to his head. There 
they lay, a shilling heap, golden in the sun¬ 
light. He laid the scissors upon them and 
heaved a deep sigh, murmuring to himself, 

“ How very sorry Susie will be when she 
finds them there. When she sees me again 
I shall be a man, with dark hair and heavy 
whiskers and a great moustache. But I 
must make haste.” 

So he turned to the balcony, slipped 
down one of the pillars, and sped away to 
the woods. He fancied he heard a voice 
call, “Johnny! Johnny!” but he ran on, 
never turning back till he had reached the 
wood, and passed through its shade to the 
border of the pond where his comrades had 
gone to swim. There it lay, shimmering 
in the morning light. He could see in the 
distance a white sail gleaming on the blue 
sky, and could hear the barking of a dog 
on the opposite shore. ‘ But no footfall 
broke the silence of the spot where he stood. 
He had not gazed long upon the water be¬ 
fore an irresistible desire stole over him to 
enjoy the forbidden pleasure. “Now I am 
free,” said he, exultant. Hastily stripping 
oft’ his clothes, he laid them on the bank 
and climbed down its woody sides to the 
beach below The sand felt hot under his 
feet, and the sun scorched his bare shottU-- 
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ders. It seemed rather lonesome, and he 
shivered a little with a sort of dread, wlien 
he tirst felt the cold water rising around his 
ankles. But he waded boldly in till it 
seemed to oppress and stitle him. He had 
never felt such a strange sensation before. 
He tried to call aloud, but not a word could 
he utter. His voice was choked and husky. 
The water seemed to pour into his ears and 
nostrils, mid he thought himself drowning. 
Soon, however, he got used to the pressure 
of the water, and began to laugh at his for¬ 
mer fears. He splashed, and capered, and 
fancied he was having a glorious time. 

In the midst of his antics, he heard a 
shout from the shore, and, looking up, he 
saw a boy shaking and waving something 
in the air. He soon recognized in the flut¬ 
tering garments his own clothes, which he 
had left lying on the bank. Quickly emerg¬ 
ing from the water, he made his way with 
all possible speed toward the shore, crying 
out, “Bring back my clothes!” But the 
rascal ran on mocking and calling, 

*“ Get them if you can! -Why do n’t you 
come and take them?” 

The loss of his clothes did not at lirst 
daunt Johnny’s courage. The sun felt 
warm and pleasant, and he roved al>out in 
nitlier a merry mood. By and by, however, 
the air grew chill and damp, and the white 
mists began to creep up and hang over the 
edge of the wood. Johnny was now com¬ 
pelled to dress himself in the wretched rags 
that the beggar had left, instead of his own 
nice suit. So grateful was even this poor 
covering to his stiffened limbs, that he ex¬ 
perienced an emotion of gratitude such as 
he had never felt when clad in his most 
costly dress. He was, however, very faint 
uud hungry ; but in vain lie searched, in 
hojics to find a few berries or fruits to satisfy 
Tiis cravings. The shades of night began 
to gather around him; owls flew past and 
flapped their wings near him; birds uttered 
strange cries in the forest; and suddenly 
two great eyes glared at him through the 
darkness. % 

With a cry of fear he sprang forward, 
shrieking, “Oh, mother9 mother! Save 


me!” On, on he dashed, through wood¬ 
land and meadow, over fence and wall, 
plunging into bogs, and wading through 
brooks, never pausing to take breath, or to 
look back for the cause of his fright. His 
feet seemed winged, so fast did he speed, 
scarcely touching the ground, almost flying 
through the air. 

At length he reached the garden wall, 
which he had scaled in the morning, on his 
outward-bound voyage. How much sooner 
he had returned than he then expected! 
He stopped not to reflect on his forlorn 
appearance, but dashed across the lawn 
toward the house, where he could see, 
through the open shutter, his mother and 
Susie sittiug in the cozy parlor. 

Bow! wow! wow! Rover, who ran to 
meet him, suddenly l>egan to Imrk furiously, 
and then to growl in a threatening mauner, 



and Michael appeared, brandishing a stick, 
and crying out, “ Away wid ye, young 
spalpeen! It’s aft her staling the sthra’ber- 
ries ye’d lie! See how thaves and robbers 
is thrated! ” 

With that there came down a dreadful 
thwack of the cane on Johnny’s trembling 
shoulders. In his agony he gave a fearful 
cry and—awoke! to find himself sitting at 
the window of his own room, his head rest¬ 
ing on liis open Bible, and the hot sun 
streaming in on his shoulders. Starting 
up, he rublied his eyes, looked at himself, 
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and saw the same soiled clothes of the 
morning, felt his curls still matted and 
frouzy on his head, and beheld no sign of 
the contemplated runaway, except the letter 
and the rifled “hank.” Just then he heard 
Michael's voice from the yard: 

“Wake up, Johnny! Wake up, boy! 
Shine, an* I ’vc called ye this lihlf hour! 
Yer papa is coinin' on the twilve o'clock 
thrain to lak you swimming; an' shure/it's 
half afther elivin this blissed minute! Rouse 
up, boy! rouse up! ” 


LESSONS IN THE GARDEN. 

BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

Go walk in the garden, my Maggie, 

Go lead little Jamie to ace 

How the long bright blooms are hanging 
From the yellow laburnum tree. 

Look into the deep day-lily, 

Oh, look at the honey l>ee there. 

Like a cable king, on a golden throne, 

In a marble palace fair. 

But let not, iny Maggie, my Jamie, 

Those t*\vift, little twinkling feet 

Tread down, though never lightly, 

The border-graaa trim and neat; 

Nor touch, with one little white finger, 

The bud* of the beautiful roce; 

But go through the gate of the garden. 
Around where the buttercup grows. 

Around in the sheltered corner 
Where kitty and Rover play, 

Where the Mirrowful w hippoorwill sings all 
night, 

And the robin sings all day. 

My Maggie may take her apron 
Close up by its broideivd hem. 

And till it with innn> a (lower, 

With only an inch of stem. 

And Jamie may jdek the clover 
That grows by the garden wall. 

And (lie golden dandelions. 

An I daisies white and tall. 

So early the children my learning 
A lesson for by and by: 

Life's garden is full of ilowers 
They shall pass ungathcred, nigh. 

Thu* early the children are leamlug 
Thla buppk'r truth to know, 

There will always be sheltered corners. 
Where s mpler pleasmes grow. 


THE COUNTESS DE MONTFORT. 

In a province of France, which was then 
called Bretagne, and where, in those old 
days, there were many fierce struggles 
amongst the great nobles, as to who should 
be birds of it, the people having then but 
little voice in the matter, there once lived a 
noble lady who was said, by those of her 
own time, “to have the courage of a man 
and the heart of a lion.” Her huslmnd, the 
Count de Montfort, claimed Bretagne as life 
own by inheritance, but there was anotlicr 
claimant likewise, a kinsman of the King of 
France, who sought aud obtained aid from 
him, whilst De Montfort relied on the affec¬ 
tion of the Bretons and on help from Eng¬ 
land, which he had asked from the English 
King. There was division, too, amongst 
the great men of the province, some on one 
side, some on the other, so the strife grew 
every day bitterer, until De Montfort was 
one day delivered up by treachery to his 
enemies, aud carried off to close imprison¬ 
ment. Then his rival, Charles De Blois, 
tliought he was safe—that Bretagne w as se¬ 
cured to him. De Montfort had no family 
except a wife and infant sou—no brother or 
leader to take his place—surely the province 
would submit at once. How little l»e knew! 
No sooner had the wife beard of tlieliotrayal 
and imprisonment of her husband, than, Cit¬ 
ed with grief and indignation, she took l»er 
baby in her arms, showed him to the people, 
and besought their help in guarding her 
child, the last of his race, and preserving his 
inheritance. All were touched by her youth 
and beauty, and many w ere the vows made 
to protect liotli her and him with their lives,. 
From castle to castle the countess hurried, a 
sword by her side, a steel casque, such as 
w arriors wore, on her head, eueouragiug the 
soldiers, providing wlmt was needful for 
their defense, then to the strongest castle 
* almost in Bretagne, called llcnnelion. It 
w’as situated near the sea, aud with a good 
harbor, so that there she could hojx? to re¬ 
ceive the aid promised from England, and 
sO much needed now, for her enemies were 
upon her, hoping to take the castle and c>Ih 
tain ])ossession of the Countess and her son. 
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so that the contest might be ended at 
once. 

Could a woman know how to defend a 
castle, or summon itp courage to resist such 
an army as was encami>ed around her? But 
her courage did not quail. From early in 
the morning she might be seen, sometimes 
urging the soldiers to deeds of greater valor, 
then encouraging the inhabitants, even rous¬ 
ing the other women in the fortress, by her 
example, to such a degree that women of all 
ages and ranks were soon at work carrying 
stones, torn from the pavement, or pots of 
quicklime to be thrown from the battlements 
on the assailants. In the frequent assaults 
made by the French she was always present 
where the strife was the fiercest, or the ar¬ 
rows flew thickest, to encourage the men by 
her words and her presence, so that she al¬ 
most seemed to think she bore a charmed 
life, so regardless was she of peril to herself. 
Many a time, at the head of a breve party, 
would she go out from her castle walls, make 
a fierce attack on the enemy, when they 
w ere not expecting it, and be safely back be¬ 
fore they recovered from their surprise. 

Looking from a high watchtower one 
morning, she saw the French moving up to 
make one of their many assaults, and ob¬ 
served that their camp and tents, which 
were at some distance behind them, were 
left almost unguarded. This was not a 
chance to be lost. So, hastening down, she 
summoned three hundred brave squires and 
knights, and slipping quietly out of the cas¬ 
tle, on the side opposite to the one assailed, 
rode around to their camp, destroying and 
burning without interruption from the guard 
left behind, who only served, by their flight 
and loud outcries, to make the confusion 
greater and add to the alarm of the French, 
who hastened back from the castle walls, 
thinking a large force was upon them, and 
little guessing that the Countess had ventured 
so far herself from the protection of the 
walls. She wished to return after she had 
relieved the castle from the assault, but as 
the Ijesiegers were between her and it, she 
had no choice but to ride as fast as possible 
to another castle at some distance, and so 


well did she ride, that she, with most of her 
companions, escaped unhurt. 

In Hcnnebon the alarm and distress were 
great; they could hear nothing of their fair 
champion, and feared she was dead; but she 
was losing uo time, and very soon having 
collected five or six hundred men, well arm¬ 
ed and mounted, she left the castle in which 
she had taken refuge, about midnight, and 
with her companions, dashed, just at sun¬ 
rise, between the besiegers’ camp and the 
ramparts, where a gate w as hastily opened 
for her by her friends, whose delight w’as 
great at having their leader once more. 

For some time it went on so; though the 
assaults were constant, the assailants gained 
nothing from without, but, alas, there was a 
friend within to help them, and that was 
famine, which came daily nearer and nearer. 
Provisions became scarce, and there w’as a 
cowardly old bishop who was alw ays urging 
a surrender. Strange that the w oman’s cour¬ 
age should not have shamed him, for that 
never failed. She entreated them not to 
listen to the bishop’s croakings; that help 
from England was now at hand, she was 
sure, if they would but have patience and 
not cast away the glory they had won by 
their gallant defense. But their hearts were 
waxing faint, and the talk of surrender grew 
stronger and stronger. For three days’ de¬ 
lay she asked; nothing but adverse winds 
had delayed the vessels that were bringing 
stout English hearts and hands, and what 
W’as even more needed—provisions—she felt 
certain. In that time they would be at Hen- 
nebon; w’ould they wait? 

One day passed; in vain, from early daw n 
until dark, had w r atch been kept—no vessel. 
Another day, and they grew’ more and more 
impatient; the bishop urging an immediate 
surrender, and even going out to a confer¬ 
ence with the French leaders, and the next 
day it was to be given up, when the Count¬ 
ess, who was looking almost in despair 
across the sea, suddenly cried out: “The 
English, the English! I See the succor com¬ 
ing!” And there indeed w’ere the w'hite sails, 
so long w’atched for. The people crowded 
to the ramparts to gaze on the w elcome sight. 
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No more talk of surrender, only the bishop, 
when he heard what had happened, returned 
not from the conference, but went back 
with the other party—a loss which was glad¬ 
ly borne by those within the castle. 

The Countess hastened to greet her deliv¬ 
erers, and, doubtless, when they looked on 
her youth and beauty they marveled much 
at the gallant part she had played in the 
siege. 

But a few days elapsed before the French 


[May, 

retreated in discomfiture and disgrace from 
the castle walls. * 

Many were the after adventures of our 
heroic Countess—penis by sea and land 
readily encountered—but far worse to her 
brave but loving heart, her husband only es¬ 
caped from his captivity to die soon after he 
was restored to her. Yet even then her 
courage did not forsake her; and at last the 
prize was w f on, and the inheritance of Bre¬ 
tagne secured for her son. 


A COW TREE. 

BY AUSTIN Q. HAGERMAN. 


Is n’t it funny and strange? Just think 
of having a tree for a cow! We must ad¬ 
mit that it would have some advantages 
over a leal, Live cow. No danger from 
sharp horns, and the milk pail would never 
get kicked over m fly-time. A cow tree 
wouldn't need any hay, or “nubbins” of 
corn, or buckets of bran-slop to help the 
flow of mlik. Neither would it have to be 
driven from the pasture-field tw ice a day, 
to be milked—a point that not a few farrn- 
cis* boys would think highly of. 

How delightful it would be to have two 
or three cow trees in the yard, close to the 
kitchen door! But we cannot have them 
in tins country. They wouldn’t grow to 
do any good. We must be content with 
Boss, and Pink, and Whiteface; and, in¬ 
deed, they are quite good enough, when 
their rich milk comes from fragrant clover, 
tender grass, or sweet hay, and various other 
things that our four-footed cows like to eat 

Learned men have given the cow tree a 
very long, hard name, ft is “ Galactoden- 
dron Utile,” which is a Greekish way of 
si wiling “milk tree,” and a Latinish way 
of saying it is “ useful.” It is a large tree, 
and it gi*ows in South America, on the hot, 
rocky sides of the mountains in Venezuela. 
It is not a pretty tree. Its leaves are dry 
and leathery Its great w oody roots hardly 
buiy themselves in the ground. The 


branches look poor and wilted for a good 
part of the year during the dry season. 
But then you know our cows tyre not cele¬ 
brated for their graceful walk and elegant 
forms. 

For several months in the year the home¬ 
ly leaves of this useful tree are not moist¬ 
ened by one refreshing shower. The un¬ 
sightly branches look dry and lifeless. But 
the tree is not dead at all, for, if the trunk 
be bored, a mild, wholesome, nutritious 
milk flows out to reward the waiting na¬ 
tive. The best milking time is at sunrise. 
Then the people, furnished with large 
lmwds, are seen coming from various direc¬ 
tions to get the milk. Some drink it down 
at once; some carry it home to their chil¬ 
dren. The milk, after it flows into the ves¬ 
sels, grows “yellow,” perhaps cream col¬ 
ored, at the surface, and the top thickens, 
doubtless much like cream. But I do not 
know whether or not they make butter and 
cheese from this cow tree’s milk. 

How wise, and bountiful, and good our 
Heavenly Father is! There, on those 
parched and rocky mountain-sides great 
cattle could not find green, rich pastures to 
sustain them. . But see! God kindly makes 
this useful milk tree grow right there. “ O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works! In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all: the 
earth is full of Thy riches.” 
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CHROMOS. 

BY MILLY MANN. 

There ’s no excuse for bare, gloomy walls 
now-a-days. Every cottage, and almost 
every shanty can afford some lively, bright, 
colored picture, that will comfort and 
brighten the lives lived out there. 

Thanks to a wonderful new way of mak¬ 
ing pictures, you can buy as pretty a picture 
for five dollars, as you could a few years 
ago for five hundred. In fact, you can buy 
a copy of the five-hundred dollar picture so 
exact and perfect that you can’t tell the 
difference, and even an artist has to look 
sharp. 

The works I speak of are cliromos, and 
the reason they are cheap is just because 
of one little circumstance—that grease and 
water won’t mix. It seems rathe; funny 
that a simple thing like that should be the 
cause of such a wonderful effect, but I ’ll 
tell you how it is. 

What makes an oil painting expensive is, 
that an artist spent years in learning to 
paint, and then weeks and months on each 
picture. Every line and dot and shade is 
the work of his fine brush, and there are 
two or three coats of paint over every part 
of the picture. 

The chromo is very different. It is not 
painted, but printed from stone plates. The 
first thing, in making one, is to prepare as 
many of these plates as there are colors 
and shades of color in the picture. The 
stone is of a peculiar kind, which likes, 
or absorbs, both grease and water. It is 
sawed into plates, and polished by rubbing 
with sand and water. Still they are not 
smooth enough. The sand is washed off, 
and again polished with fine pumice stone, 
till you can see your face in it They are 
then examined with a microscope, to see that 
there are no tiny holes, for one would spoil 
the picture. 

When perfectly smooth, they are set up 
slanting, in frames, and the artist goes to 
work. On the first stone he draws, with a 
sharp pencil of a sort of chalk, every part 
of the picture that is to be of one color 


Suppose he wants to make a picture of a 
girl with brown hair and eyes, red cheeks 
and lips, and blue dress. He will need at 
least four stones. On the first he will draw 
with his pencil, every part that is to be 
flesh color, face and hands, being careful 
not to touch a finger to the polished stone, 
for the least finger mark would injure it 

On the second stone he would draw the 
red lips and cheeks; on the third the brown 
eyes and hair; and on the fourth the blue 
dress. 

The chalk pencil is greasy, you know, 
and so every line of the picture is drawn in 
grease on the four stones. 

Now comes a man who washes off the 
stones. The water soaks in everywhere ex¬ 
cept where the grease lines are—water can’t 
soak into grease. 

The next man takes a sponge and coolly 
washes out the chalk lines, so that the stones 
look entirely clean: but though he washed 
off the chalk, the grease, which had soaked 
into the stone, Is still there, as firmly as 
ever. 

The next man pours gum-water over it, 
to stop up the pores of the stone. It does 
this nicely except where the sturdy little 
grease marks arc, and there it can’t get in. 

Now comes the coloring: over the first 
stone is run a roller covered with ilesh- 
colorcd paint. Oil paint is greasy, of course, 
so where the gum-water is, the paint won’t 
stick, but on every line of grease it leaves 
hs mark. Over the second stone goes a 
roller of red paint, leaving a pair of lips and 
checks on the stone. Over the third a 
brown roller, to color the eyes and hair; 
and over the fourth a blue roller, for the 
dress. 

Now all that needs to be done is to print 
on the same sheet of paper an impression 
from each of these stones.^ The first stone 
prints in oil paint, a fair complexion and 
pair of hands: the second a pair of lips; and 
so on through the whole four. 

Imagine how careful they must be to 
have them match each other. If they did 
not the girl’s eyes might be planted in the 
middle of her cheeks, in a very unpleasant 
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way; or her hair an inch or two above her 
head, as though she’d been scalped by an 
Indian. 

Most pictures have many more than four 
tints Not only every color but every shade 
has a separate stone. Ordinary pictures 
have froui fifteen to twenty-five stones em¬ 
ployed, yet tlie lines are all soft, and the 
colors shade into each other like the origi¬ 
nal painting. 

Our best chromos even imitate the threads 
of the canvas, so that one must look on the 
wrong side to see if it be oil painting or oil 
chromo. 

For those of us who don’t care to look 
on the wrong side of things they’re just as 
as beautiful as the expensive original. 

THE CHINESE SMUGGLERS. 

BY A. R. THOMPSON, D.D. 

A picturesque spectacle it is wdien the 
great mail steamer from China and Japan 
arrives at San Francisco. Her bulwarks 
swarm with human heads, swarthy, black- 
eyed, skull-capped, or with a coil of braid¬ 
ed hair. As she turns slowly into the dock, 
wc are treated gratuitously to an exhibition 
of acrobatics, in the cat-like creep and spring 
of her Chinese sailors, along a single rope 
from the vessel to the shore, full fifty feet, 
and back again. Their agility is wonder¬ 
ful Then comes an car-splitting din of 
greetings and chaffer, between the great 
crowd on the dock and the crowd on the 
deck. Looking out of the window of a 
stateroom is a grave and silent Chinese, 
w hose dress and manners in a moment sep¬ 
arate him from the noisy crow d on deck, 
and pronounce him a gentleman. Perhaps 
he is a merchant. There are some very rich 
Chinese ones in California. Perhaps he is 
a savant (learned man), with robe of costly 
fur, and great oval eye-glasses. It may !>e 
that as tliey come on shore wc catch a 
glimpse of a lady with feet as small as a 
baby's, though this is rare. A Chinese lady 
is seldom if ever seen. 

The moment the plank is secured, and 
tlie gangway opened, ensues a terrific rush. 
But two of the ship’s officers at the gang¬ 
way hold back the crowd, and only let 
down just as many as the custom house of¬ 
ficers on the dock below can attend to at 


once. Then the gates of the wharf shed 
are shut, and the open end of the pier hav¬ 
ing been cleared for it, the process of search¬ 
ing for smuggled goods begins. Every man 
that comes ashore has his boxes, and bun¬ 
dles, and baskets, and jars of all imaginable 
shapes. With the most relentless minute¬ 
ness every box, and basket, and jar is tum¬ 
bled upside down, and incontinently emp¬ 
tied. Every bundle is unrolled. Every 
mattress and garment of double fold is rip¬ 
ped open. Every cover is pried off. Paint 
is scratched away, and paper is torn open. 
Inscrutable pastes and powders are smelt 
and tasted. The vigilant inspector goes 
like a ferret into every hole and corner. 
Experience has sharpened him. 

“ For ways that arc dark, and tricks that are vain. 
The heathen Chinee i» iwculiar.” 

The inspector catches up a little box. 
“ Oh, zat is not ing on’y lilly box,” it* own¬ 
er with the almond eyes says, in a careless 
tone. But the box proves to have a double 
bottom ; or inside of it is another box, and 
in that another, and in that a drawer or 
two,, and so on until the end is reached. 
And there is the opium. An innocent-look¬ 
ing pair of slippers tumble out of an up¬ 
turned basket. The inspector turns them 
every way, liends them, shakes them. They 
seem to be all right; but he whips out of 
his breast pocket a slender steel stiletto, and 
plunges it into the thick w oven sole, with- 
draw's it, and lifts the stiletto to his nostrils, 
ami with a chuckle sequests the slippers, 
ami the opium that is meed up in them. Then 
he plants the owmer straight in front of him, 
smoothes his liair dow f n closely, mbs be¬ 
tween liis hands the hem of his garments, 
twists every plait and fold, thrusts Iqs hand 
into every pocket, shakes him violently, 
and, perhaps in a snug little roll that drops 
from his arm pits, or in a little bullet that 
tumbles out of his scalp-lock, finds the opi¬ 
um that he is after. Meanwhile, another set 
of officials are examining carefully the great 
paddle-wheel of the steamer, peering under 
her guards, hauling lip every small line that 
drops overboard, or on the vessel are hunt¬ 
ing into every possible crook and cranny, 
w here, by any ingenuity, a contraband ar¬ 
ticle can be hidden. For, by methods ap¬ 
parently impossible, these accomplished 
smugglers outw it them. 

On the w T harf are the representatives of 
the various Chinese Emigration Companies, 
each wearing on his breast a metal device 
indicative of his oflice. Their duty is to 
look after their own men as they come on 
shore. These societies, or guilds, send out 
to China for men, and then hire them out 
by fifties or hundreds to the railroad com¬ 
panies or mining companies. 
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WEATHER PROPHETS. 

The first week in April, with a dull gray 
sky, and a keen wind, I looked out at the 
snow hanks, along the fences, and wonder¬ 
ed when spring was coining to Minnesota. 

I tried to fancy the frozen brown turf 
changing to green velvet, brocaded with 
golden dandelions, and milk-white blood- 
lool, and purple pulsatilla, its my own eyes 
had seen it in another April, and I could 
hardly make the picture seem real. Those 
stiff, dry oaks might have had leaves in 
ether spring tunes, but it was hard to be¬ 
lieve it. Those bare maples might put on 
their 44 bonny green kirtlcs," but they surely 
were not weaving them then. But stop! 
up above my head, somewhere in the air, I 
hear a strange note—“ honk! liouk! ” with 
a clang like martial music. Look up. 
There go the wild geese, flying low in'long 
wavering line after their leader; flying 
straight to the north. Every body says 44 as 
titty as a goose” and yet we all agree to 
count the geese wiser than Solomon in some 
matters, for they surely know when spring 
is coming. They make no mistake in their 
moving. No one ever heard of a flock fly¬ 
ing back to their old haunts to find the lake 
sheeted with ice, and the belated worms 
and beetles fast asleep in the mud at the 
bottom. So the farmer looks up at the 
black squadrons wheeling and filing over 
Ins bead, and makes ready for seed time, 
because the geese are going north, and with 
the sound of their trumpeting still in my 
ears, I look out again through the bare tree 
tops, and lo! the buds surely are swelling 
on the poplars, and the linden is all brist¬ 
ling with little fuzzy brown catkins, that 
will burst into odorous blossoms with a few 
days of sunshine—such sunshine as pours 
without ■ cr enhance tii-ough tills clear 
northern atmosphere. Ani there comes 


the sunshine now. The gray clouds grow 
thin and scatter, and are only fleecy islands 
on the deep blue, and I can believe that 
May is coming, and by the time you read 
this we shall fill all our empty vases with 
wild flowers, set open our windows to the 
air, and lake our share of the earth's glad¬ 
ness. 


“HONOR BRIGHT." 


44 Will you, now, truly?” 

44 Yes, honor bright ." 

That was all I heard of the talk, as I 
looked down at the eager faces that passed 
my window, and it set me to thinking. I 
have no idea what kind of a compact the 
boys were making, but whatever it was 
they evidently thought it was made special¬ 
ly sure and sacred by those two words, 
44 Honor bright! ” You all think so, I be¬ 
lieve, you boys and girls; there is an un¬ 
written code of honor among you, which 
makes it quite right and proper to break 
certain kinds of promises, if it suits your 
convenience, but very disgraceful to break 
others—the honor bright kind. May Ik* you 
get it from your elders, or, wlmt is more 
likely, your elders learned it when they 
were boys and girls, and carried the bail 
principle with them, out of small transac¬ 
tions into great ones, until there is no tell¬ 
ing the mischief it has done. 

That is a gmal motto—Honor bright— 
and I wish you would all adopt it, not for 
special things, but for every word and ac¬ 
tion of your whole lives. If you make a 
promise, in great things or small, fulfill it 
carefully, sacredly, honor bright , no matte 
how -much it costs you, provided you have 
not pledged yourself to a wrong. If you 
have, there can be no honor about it, except 
m frankly saying, “ I made a bad promise; 
I am ashamed of it; I cannot keep it," and 
do not let any foolish notion about honor 
make you stick to the wrong. 

You do n't want to do this thing? No; 
but you said you would. Now stick to it, 
honor bright. 

You didn't promise to do it? No; but 
you know it is expected of you. Do it, 
honor bright. 
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Nobody exacts it of you? Well, but 
you know you ought to do it, aud do you 
remember the Great Captain who expects 
every man to do his duty? Do it, lionot' 
bright. _ 

A NEW CRUSADE. 

Here’s, my neighbor Wiseman advertis¬ 
ing for a boy to take a place in his office. 
What does he say—“No Irish need apply,” 
or “American boy preferred ”? Not a hit 
of it; but here it is in small capitals, “Boys 
WHO USE TOBACCO IN ANY SHAPE NOT WANT¬ 
ED.” 

k Right, neighbor Wiseman! Such boys 
arc not wauted. No matter how smart, 
and prompt, and reliable they are, that one 
bad habit spoils them for you and me. But 
what a pity it is that so many of them arc 
spoiled. In a very few years they will see 
it, aud own it themselves; but then the 
mischief will be done past mending. Ask 
any tobacco-user, who has had a few years 
of experience with the habit, if he is not 
sorry he formed it; if he would not gladly 
be free from it. Almost without an excep¬ 
tion they will tell you, yes, but they fancy 
they cannot throw it off. They know it is 
uncleanly, that it makes them repulsive to 
scores of their associates, that it ruins their 
health, and is a heavy expense, yet they have 
not sufficient strength to break away from 
it. Now, boys, you remember the old ad¬ 
age, “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” If every boy could be 
prevented from using tobacco until he was 
twenty-one, not one in a thousand would 
ever use it. To bring about tins result an 
association has been organized in New 
York, to aid in the establishment of Anti- 
Tobacco Leagues all over the country. 
Hundreds of these are already in operation 
among the boys in different States, each 
one with its own officers, but recorded as 
an auxiliary branch of the society in New' 
York. Books, badges, and all necessarj 
directions may be obtained through the 
Secretary, Miss Julia Coleman. 

Any boy who wants to organize a pleas¬ 
ant society among liis mates, and at the 


same time do a great deal of good, will di> 
well to send 10 cents for a circular to Miss. 
Coleman at 58 Reade street, New' York. 


NOW. 

If I were to give you a motto, to go 
through life with, one that would stand 
you for warning and counsel in any strait 
in which you might find yourselves, I be¬ 
lieve I would give it in this one word, Now. 

Do n’t waste your time, and your strength, 
and your opportunities, by always meaning 
to do something —do it. Only weakness 
comes of indecision. Why, some people 
have so accustomed themselves to this way 
of daw'dling along from one thing to an¬ 
other, that it really seems impossible for 
them to squarely make lip their minds to 
anything. They never qqite kno\v what 
they mean to do next, and their only pleas¬ 
ure seems to consist in putting things off as 
long as possible, and then dragging slowly 
through thcip, rather than begin anything 
else. Do n’t live a single hour of your life 
w ithout doing exactly what is to be done 
in it, and going straight through it, from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study, 
x whatever it is, take hold at once and finish 
it up squarely and cleanly, and then to the 
next thing, without letting any moments 
drop out between. It is wonderful to see 
how’ many hours these prompt people con¬ 
trive to make of a day; it’s as if they pick¬ 
ed up the moments that the dawdlers lost. 
Aud if you ever find yourself where you 
have so many things pressing upon you that 
you hardly know how to begin, let me tell 
you a secret, take right hold of the very first 
one that comes to hand, and you ’ll find the 
rest all fall into file and follow after like a 
company of well drilled soldiers, and though 
work may be hard to meet when it charges 
in a squad, it is easily vanquished if you can 
bring it into line. You may have often seen 
the anecdote of the man who was asked, 
how he had accomplished so much iu liis 
life. 4 ‘ My father taught me, ” w’as the reply, 
“ when I had anything to do, to go and do it'* 

There is the secret—the magic word rune*. 
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Prudy is not at home this month, and the Corpo¬ 
ral has taken a peep into her pocket to see if there 
were any letters for him to print, and here are some 
of those he found. 

J Omasa, Kan. “ Dear Prudy: I like the Corpo¬ 
ral very much. I took it last year, and my sister 
takes it this year. I have never been to school. My 
mamma teaches me at home. I have a pet Bantam; 
we call him Timothy Titcomh; ma says it is a good 
name. We live on a homestead. We used to live 
in town, but we like country air. Wc have some 
pretty dowers in the summer time, and for neiglilmrs 
the antelope and beaver. A real live buffalo chased 
us to the door. We have a real nice maltese kitty 
named Neddy for short. The names of my two little 
brothers are Percy and Arthur. They have black 
eyes and rosy checks. We have not been to Babbath 
school since we came out west, but hope to have one 
this summer. We send much love to the Corporal.” 


Jefferson, 0. "Dear Prudy: I am a little boy nine 
years old. I earned my money for the Little Cor¬ 
poral by piling w ood and picking berries. This is 
the first year I nave taken your paper, but my broth¬ 
ers, John, Albert, and Ralph, have all taken it, and 
now it is my turn. We all like to read it. 1 like the 
prize story very much. Brother John thinks because 
ne is 15 years old, and goes to the high school, and 
studies Greek and Latin, and tries to shine around 
the girls some, he ought to take a larger paper, but 
I think the Little Corporal is the best of them 
all, and mean to take it a long time.” 

Council Otxwe, Mortis Co., Kan. “Dear Friends: 
I thought I would write to you for the first time. I 
will teU you what 1 can do. I can play on the piano, 
organ, melodcon. or any brass instrument I am 
only 14 years oln. I belong to the Council Grove 
brass band, and play the first alto horn. I pray the 
organ for the Congregational church. I belong to 
the first nine of the Young America base ball club, 
junior. It is the best iunior club in Western Kan¬ 
sas. I can paint oil paintings and black crayons.” 

Hallowed, Maine. “ Dear Prudy: I do want to 
thank Mr.Miller for that beautiful premium that he 
sent me, and “ The Littlb Corporal book mark.” 
and “The Little Corporal calcudor.” You do 
not know w hat a dear little friend the Corporal is 
to me. I do not think I could do without it I want 
to tell yon about my beautiful baby-house. It is all 
carpeted, and )Mipcrcd, and painted, and furnished, 
ana has most a dozen dolls in it, besides pictures ana 
ornaments. It Is parted off liko a closet, with only 
three rooms, bed-room, sittiug-room, and dining¬ 
room. If this letter does notget into your pocket I 
will not trouble you again. From your little friend 
who takes the Corporal. Nellie S. Smith.” 


Burlington , N. J. “I have taken the Little 
Corporal two years, and I like it very much. I take 
five other magazines, but I like tho Corporal the 
best of any, although 1 am 18 years old. When I 
beard of your fearful calamity, I was afraid we 


should get no more papers from your office. I am 
always glad to hear from others living away out west, 
but no letter has gone from here, so far, that I can 
find out. Will some of the people that live west of 
here, that see tnis, try to help me out of a difficulty 
and I will try to do something for them some time. 
I am getting a collection of woods from all over the 
world, and I want several hundred yet; so if some 
of you good people will send me a piece of wood 
from where yon all live, I will be greatly indebted to 
you. Just a rough piece of wood, about an inch and 
a half big, put in a letter, with the name of the wood, 
and where U came from, with your address, will be 
thankiully received. Prudy, please do not let this 
slip through your pocket. Yours truly, 

Henry A. Collins.*’ 

Belleville, Ontario , Canada. “Dear Prudy: My 
brother Clemie takes the Corporal (he is twelve 
years old), and w e like it vory much. I was so sorry 
when I heard of the fire in Chicago. I thought we 
would never get the Corporal again, and I was so 
glad when the next number came. I do not go to 
school this winter, for 1 am not strong enough. I 
am ten years old, and I was going in the fourth book 
if I had not left. I like eleign-riding very much, but 
I like summer better than winter. Dear Prudy, 1 
have never written to you before, and I hope if there 
are any holes In your pocket you will please take 
some strong thread ana sew them up, ana not let my 
letter slip through.” 

Buffalo , N. Y. 11 Dear Prudy: I am a buffalo, not 
in the literal sense of the word, with hoofs and horns, 
but a boy of ten years, living at the foot of Lake 
Erie. Among my Christmas gifts was the Corpo¬ 
ral, and I want to tell you that I prize it more than 
any other gift I had. The March number came yes¬ 
terday, as I was ready to go out to play, with my 
coat and hat on. but ft did not take me long to re¬ 
place them on tneir pegs, and come up to my mother 
and sister, who were as eager to hear me read as I 
was to devour the whole contents. Mother wished 
there w’as a Corporal every day, if it would keep 
me in such weather, for our streets are in a saa 
plight; the snow has melted, and left the streets full 
of Tee and water. I hope Chicago is more fortunate 
just now. 1 have never seen ft in its winter garb, 
nut have visited there four summers in succession, 
and liked it better than any city I had been in. I 
hope to come next summer and see the mins, al¬ 
though it must be sad to see that beautiful city in its 
desolation. Hoping this will find a place in your 
pocket, I am yours sincerely, Eddie L. Gager.” 


Monroe , 0. “Dear Prudy: My brother Will has a 
little pup. It is a black-and-tan rat terrier. It often 
barks at the old cat I have, which is much larger 
than the dog. Then we have a larger dog. that is 
black and white. The rat dog's name is Frisk, and 
the large dog's name is Nep, and my cat's name is 
Mag." 

IlenryriUe, Ina. ' Itea. Prwy: it -l. < seme 
four years now since the Ljttlk Corporal has beea 
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a regular visitor at our house, and I would rather 
sell my nicest doll than do without it. I am 12 yearn 
old, and manage to earn the price of the year’s sub* 
scriptlon by assisting in the performance of house¬ 
hold duties. You would bo delighted, clear Prudy, 
to sec my little brother Julian’s black eyes sparkle, 
while listening to the stories of the Little Corpo¬ 
ral.” 


Belridere. IU. “ Bear Prudy: I am a little girl 
nine years old. I take the Little Cokpokal, and 
like it better than any other little mugaxinc I ever 
saw. I enjoy reading Prudy's Pocket very much, 
and wonder if my letter will be one of the fortunate 
ones to get in there. Mamma says I am about as 
curious as some of the other little girls that write 
for the Pocket, for I do so wonder if my dear Prudy 
is n't Mrs. Miller, and little Tommy isn't her dear 
little boy. By the way, what has become of the dear 
little fellow? I love to read of his cunning little 
prunks. 1 have no dear little brother, but 1 nave n 
sister Carrie and a dear mamma; but our dear papa 
went to live with Jesus when little sister was a baby. 
Is this worthy of your pocket ? Much love, from 
“Cora M. Williams.’* 


Walla Walla. “Dear Pn/dy: I wanted to write to 

? r ou before, but I did n’t have the money to send you 
or the Little Corporal. My grandma sent my 
sister Anna and me the Little Corporal fora New 
Year's present two years ago, and since then we can't 
do without it. My i»a is a farmer. We live in Walla 
Walla Valley, right at the foot of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. When we go on the mountains wc can see 
the Columbia Hiver and Mount Hood, which la a 
volcano. I tee such funny things in yonr pocket, I 
thought I would tell you what my little brother said 
when ma made his first pants. 1 went and told him 
his pants were clone, and he mu in as hard as he 
could go, and said, 4 O, ma! I want mine potets on 1 * 
A little while after that ho was rocking the baby, 
when he said, ‘ma, when I rock the baby he puts 
his eyes out* When that buhygot old enough to 
talk, he wanted ma to cut off his hair one day, and 
he said, ‘Ma, won’t you cut off my fesers?* We 
have the nicest, sweetest baby on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. I am ten years old, and cau’t 
wiite a very nice letter, but 1 mean to know how 
some day. I would like to see my letter in your 
pocket, but I am afraid it isn’t nice enough. My 
ma tells me how to spell some of the hard words, 
and where to put the big letters.” 


Prairie , CaL ”Dear Prudy: I will write and tell 
yon how glad I was to get my Corporal, but I do 
not suppose you will he very glad to hear from me, 
when you get so many letters, for I should not think 
you would have time to read them all; but those 
that arc in the Corporal arc a very interesting part 
of it, I received my Corporal for February, yes¬ 
terday, and my brother has just brought my March 
number, and I tell you I was glad to get it, partly be¬ 
cause I waited so loug for it. I did not get it till the 
first of April, but I expect it was because the roads 
were blockaded with snow. I am twelve years old, 
and have taken the Corporal this makes two years, 
and my brother had taken it one year, and I think it 
is splendid, and am glad it did not get burnt entirely 
out. I think Dora will be about the best continued 
story that has been in the Corporal since I have 
been taking it.” 


Healdsburg , CaL “Dear J*rudy: We live in the 
hills. I walk three miles to school. I study spell¬ 
ing, reading, arithmetic, geography, and writing. 
We have hod bouquets of wild flowers ever since the 
first of February. It has been raining two montha 
now, and out of that time we have had only two 


weeks of clear weather. One of the nights while It 
was raining, the creek raised four feet, and carried 
off our bridge, so I could uot go to school. 1 scud 
you some flowers aud moss. If you * ill put the- 
moss in water you will see how beautiful ft is. 1 
have only taken the Little Corporal u few montha, 
but I mean to take it always. I think the new prize 
story is real good. This is the first letter I have ever 
written, and 1 do hope you will put it m your pocket. 

“ Your little friend, Arthur Gates.” 


Waleeboro, Tnd. “Dear Prudy: I received my dear 
Little Corporal last uight, and I thought that I 
would write yon a letter. Prudy, I lost my mother 
last fall, and 1 feel so lonely and desolate without 
her. I am living at my uncle’s at present; hut, 
though I have a pleasant home, I could never do- 
wit hout my Corporal. I knit papa a pair of nico 
white socks for a Christmas present. They are the 
first pai that I ever knit. I am learning to sew and 
keep house, so I can keep house for my papa when 
I get olner. I do not go to school, but sttiay ut home. 
We have a large and pleasant plucc here aud a large 
sugar grove, wc have made lots of sugar and mo¬ 
lasses. Come and visit me, and get some. You 
may have all tha* yon want. Now, dear Prudy, good 
bye. lHea*e do put this in your pocket. Pa docs 
not know that I have written this, and 1 want him 
to see it in the Corporal, so good bye. Ever your 
affectionate little friend, Eda B. Pierce.” 


Leighton, Mich. “ My Dear Prudy: This is the 
first time I have ever written to you. I sec so many 
writing to you. I tiiought I would try. 1 love the 
Corporal very much. My grandma sends it to me. 
I am a little girl 11 years old, and love to read. 1 go¬ 
to Habbath school when we have one. Wo doirt 
have any now, but I guess we soon will have. 1 Hke 
the Corjmral so well 1 can hardly wait for it to come. 
Please put this in your pocket. From a reader of 
the Corporal. Emma Ohtermout.** 


Manhattan , Kan. “Dear Prudy: I am nine years 
old. I have a little sister three years old. When 
sho wants anything of mine, she says, ‘ Dive it to 
me, and I 'll dive you my ’ittlc toe. i think she is 
cunning, don't you? We have taken the Corporal 
ever since it was printed. We like it very much, 
and think wc cuunot do without it. Please put this 
in the Corporal. Y'ours, Willie B. Marlatt.’*’ 
“ Dear Prudy: I have never written be*oro. 1 ana 
eight years old. Wc live near the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege. Last year I raised a row of many kinds of po¬ 
tatoes, and got a premium of two dollars for the fost 
collection at our district fair. I would like to roe* 
this in your pocket. Charlie Marlatt.” 


Langeton , Mich. “Dear Mr». Miller: I want the* 
Little Corporal. Here is the money for it My 
papa gave it to me. I was five years old last July. 
I read iu the second reader. I can tell the time of 
day, and I bring in all of mamma's wood. Please 

K riiit this In Prudy's Pocket. This is the second 
>ttor I ever wrote. Clinton Albert Denton.” 


Lonaconing. “Dear Prudy: You asked the boys 
and girls to send you their picture, and so I seud yon 
mine. I wish you would have your picture, and 
Tommy's, too, taken and put in tho Corporal. I 
wish you would put a letter of mine in your pockety 
because I want some of the girls to answer me. I 
know I am asking a good deal, when you have so 
many better letters. Love to Mr. Miller, Tommie* 
and yourself. Excuse mistakes and had writing. 

“ Yours truly, Emma Porter.** 
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conducted by private queer. 

Private Qneer bavin# laid aside* his knnpsack. and 
retiree! to private life, will hereafter be found in the 
Work and Play department, where he will endeavor 
to furnish The C'oupokal's great anny of boys and 
girls plenty of work and play for their amusement 
and instruction. Pleuse send in your games and 
puzzles, and in writing, be sure and not mix things 
intended for this department with your letters to 
Prudy. Prmly sometimes receives letters which are 
partly for her Pocket and partly for the Knapsack, 
and so canuot be used for either. Private Queer also 
reodests the boys and girls to send in answers to the 
enigmas, charades, etc., published each month. The 
names of those giving correct answers will hereafter 
be published each month. Answers must reach us 
by the 5th of the month to insure insertion the next 
month. 


THE GAMES WE PLAY. 

STATUARY. 

In this game, we convert the room we occupy into 
an Art Gallery or a Studio. One person is choscu as 
artist, while a second represents a visitor to the stu¬ 
dio. In doing this he may personate any character 
that he may choose, as a \ aukec buyer, a petroleum 
millionaire, or the art critic. The other members of 
the company represent statues. They are required 
to preserve the impassive features of marble statues, 
to difficult thing for one to do as lie bears bis nose 
criticised as too large, and his eye as having a squint. 
But the penalty of a smile, or even a twitch, is a for¬ 
feit. Occasionally we have made great efforts to get 
lip an artistic game of “ Statuary.” We have draped, 
and powdered, and grouped, and attitudinized the 
figures, and had the artist and visitor study their 
parts beforehand. But wc like the improvised game 
just as well, and it involves no trouble. 

‘‘Wax Works” Is a game very similar to “Statu¬ 
ary,” the persons representing wax figures, instead 
of statues. 

One evening wc children made a game which we 
named “ Library.” Euch person represented a book. 
W’licn his title was called, he was required to rise, 
and recite something from said volume. The ad¬ 
vantage in this is that almost the youngest child can 
take part in the play. We had recitations one roil¬ 
ing rangin'; from Shakspcare to “ Mary had u little 
lamb.” This game keeps us on the qui rive. The 
last time we played it we had “ turning down,” as 
in a s)>clling class. If one fulled to give the required 
quotation, he was “turned down" bv another who 
could give it. Lucy Leland. 

No. 23—A GERMAN PROVERB. 

Just fifteen letters I will take, 

And of them a proverb make. 

13, 4, 9,1 'll place with 3. 

Something bright nnd precious see. 

10. mid 8,1, 3,1 find 

Bailors often call to mind; 

Which, to reach, they travel o’er 

Long 15, 8. 5’s, our 19, 11, 4. 

7, 8. 9, 15, and 1. 

Is the kindest woman the sun shines on: 


And 3, 14, ure the letters two 
1 would use when speaking, dear, to you; 
While t». 9, 4. is a word to »e read 
Between these two words, “butter,” “bread.” 
Please*, all the letters ill order write. 

And the hidden proverb will come to light. 

Marianna B. Slade. 


No. 24—CHARADE. 

I am a word of two syllables. The first has the 
souml of a sigh faintly uttered. My second is the 
Latin for country: and my whole is the name of a 
Persian monarch who successfully besieged Babylon 
and killed the impious Belshazzar, as foretold by the 
prophet Daniel. F. R. F. 

No. 25—CHARADE. 

I am composed of two syllables. My first is a 
metal: my second one who works in it; and my 
whole the name of a popular English poet and dra¬ 
matist. F. R. F. 


No. 26-s-CHARADE. 

A word of eight letters: of which the first, second 
and third form part of a loadstone; the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth make the name of a measure: the seventh 
and eighth are in the middle of everybody's hand; 
and tlie whole is the name of the first navigator who 
sailed around the world. F. R. F. 

No. 27—CHARADE. 

1 am composed of three syllables, My first is used 
for security, and may be found of all colors of the 
rainbow, and as varied in size and strength as in 
color; my second and third give the Latin for eggs; 
and my whole is the name of a city in Spain, unsur¬ 
passed by any in the world for flue horses nnd most 
luscious oranges. F. R. F. 

No. 28—WORD SQUARE. 

1. A river by whose banks a fast was held. 

9. An apartment for females. 

3. A iqwicc for public contests. 

4. A Roman Goddess. 

5. A man who was fleet of foot. 


No. 29—BLANKS. 

1 ate my dinner-the-. 

He shot the-through the- 

He-the-angry 

I-as I go up the-steps. 

Ho five peaches and-applet*. 

The-grew on the-. 

1 saw him-some-one day. 

I heard him-about the — . 

He was-when he told the man to-the mar¬ 
riage - for the mill-. 

The-went to church when she heard the- 

ring. 

We should-industrious like the-. 

No. 30— DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The capital of n western State. 

A girl’s name. 

The art of thinking and reasoning justly. 

A word meaning “not even.” 

A southern State. 

Name of a material used for caulking. 

A word meaning “ to lessen.” 

An article used while eatihg. 

A word meaning “ a muss of unwrought metaL 
A boy’s name. 

The initials read downwards form the name of & 
State, and the finals the name of its capital. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
APRIL, NUMBER 

Thirty-one CajfUals are Baton Rouge, Augusta, 
Jackson, Concord, Wheeling, Boston. Tallnliassce. 
Newport, Richmond, Hartford, Milledgeville, Now 
Haven, Washington, Albany, Baltimore, New York, 
Dover. Trenton. New Orleans, Denver, Austin. Yank¬ 
ton. Little Rock, Salem. Nashville, St. Paul. Frank¬ 
fort, Springfield, Indianapolis, Lansing. Madison. 
(Several of the above are not capital cities.) 
Question* about the Words of the Lord: 1. Psalms, 
19: 6. 2. Psalms, 19: 10. 8. Psalms, 119: 130. 4. 

Psalms. 119: 11. 5. Psalms, J47: 15. 6. Amos. 8: 11. 

General Questions: 1. llezekiab. 2d Kings. 19: 
14 and 15. v. Adonijah, 1 Kings, 1: 50. 

Diagonal; 1. nannah; 1st Sam. 2: 1-10. 

2. Sandal: Acts, 12: 8. 

8. Tanner; Acts. 10: 6. 

4. Ilinnom: 2 Chr.. 28: 2-8. 

5. Hadlai: 2 Chr., 28: 12. 

6. liuldah; 2 Kings, 22: 14. 

No. 19.—Childhood. 

No. 20.—Winter Night. 

No. 21.—John Underwood, Andover, Mass. 

No. 22.—Omaha, Bath, Salem, Oxford, Grafton. 
Abo, Kingston. 

Correct answers were sent by the following |kt 
sous: J. II. Wells. Celia A. Woods, Daisy Loomis, 


Ida J. Piatt, Nellie E. Sawyer, Floy Van Patten, 
Mary C. Pollard, L. M. Wire, 1. w. Soules, Augusta 
Twitchdl, G. 11. Ilicks, and Josie E. Wilcox. 

TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 4 

The work was all dono at the mill, and the watch 
man walked up and down the long floors, looking at 
the tires, and Keeping ull things in order. But he 
liegan to feel very sleepy. “ What harm can it do. 
iff just sit down and rest a minuter” said he to 
himself. So he sat down. There was nn old rat that 
lived under the mill, and he heard the watchman 
snore, lie looked up out of his hole, and saw him 
sitting fast asleep. Now was his chance, lie hunt¬ 
ed uround the mill for a bit of cold dinner. Of course 
ho went up and smelt of tho candle, as lie did of 
everything else. He thought it would make liim a 
nice meal, nml he ttmk it The blaze on the caudle 
almost frightened him. But he had no time to lose, 
and he made oft’ in all haste. He took the candle 
down into his hole, where he had a nice bed of shav¬ 
ings. But the shavings and the candle did not agree 
very well, and the shavings flew into a blaze. The 
smoke was discovered pouring out of the building. 
The firemen came and broke oj>on the doors and 
found the mill all on fire, and the watchman still 
asleep. I shouldn’t like to have been that watch¬ 
man. IV. O. C. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 5—ONE CARELESS ACT. 

Translation will he given next month. 
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NEW QUARTERS. 

After May 1st, the office of the Little Corporal 
will be at No. 165 West Washington street, where 
we shall have greater and better accommodations for 
doing our work. We shall always bo pleased to have 
our friends give us a call w hen they come to the city. 
The boys and girls of the Little Corporal’s great 
army are specially welcome. 


TIME EXTENDED. 

The time for closing up clubs for 1872 has been 
extended to July 1st, which will accommodate many 
who have not been able to complete their clubs and 
secure the premium for which they have been work¬ 
ing. We are anxious to have all clubs closed up by 
the above date, and the premiums therefor claimed 
and delivered. May is a good time to canvass, and 
we shall expect to add large numbers to our list every 
day. Bend In the names as fast as you get them, 
and we will credit them on your club, and when you 
are ready claim your premium, and it will be for¬ 
warded promptly. 


8PECIAL OFFER. 

To any person, whose name is now on our list, 
who will send me one subscriber with the money, 
$1.50, during the month of May, I will send, post¬ 
paid, any one of the following articles as a spe ci al 
premium: 

THE RUSTIC WREA TH, Steel Engraving. 

WHO SPEAKS FIRST, 

EMERSON'S BINDER , Corporal Size. 

A POCKET SCRIPTURE A TLAS. 

A POCKET MICROSCOPE. 

Premiums on this offer must be claimed when the 
names arc sent, and said names cannot be credited 
to any other club for a premium. 

This is a premium for one subscriber, and not to 
each subscriber whose name may be received. It is 
a generous offer, and we trust we shall receive thou¬ 
sands of names each day. Let them come. 


THE PRIZE DRAWING. 

The prize offered in the March number for the best 
drawing of a military fortress, is awarded to Lillie F. 


Dixon, age 11 years, Omaha, Neb. We had a large 
number of drawings sent in in competition for the 
prize, some of which deserve honorable mention, 
viz: Gertie Kendall, Logansport, Ind., Emma Col¬ 
lins, Sabetha, Kan., George Beaty, Lake City, Minn., 
Willietta Davis, Woodvillc, Mass., and T. Pliny 
Potts, Canonsburg, Pa. Considering the shortness 
of the time, and that the competitors were to be 
under tw elve years of age, we think that the draw¬ 
ings received speak well for the boys and girls who 
made them. Below we offer a new Prize, and invite 
an older class to compete. 

THE BIRD’S NEST. 

This beautiful picture, in the April number, has 
been admired so much that I have concluded to offer 
a prize for the best painting of it in w’ater colors. It 
must not be merely a coloring of the picture as it is 
printed, but it must be a fac simile drawing and 
painting, on fine Bristol board, about 8 by 10 inches 
In size. The painting must reach me by the first 
day of June next, which will give ample time. Com¬ 
petition is open to all subscribers to the Little 
Corporal, or to any member of the family in which 
the Corporal is taken. Two prizes will be given, 
as follows: 

For the best Painting, Webster’s Uuabridged 

Dictionary, Illustrated, price. $12 00 

For the Second Best, one of our beautiful 

French Microscopes, price. 5 00 

Or, if preferred, a copy of the Chromo The Red 

Ridinghood and the Wolf, price. 6 00 

The paintings must be carefully packed—for the 
condition in which they are deceived will be consid¬ 
ered in making the award. They can be sent cither 
by mall or express. The charges, however, must be 
prepaid. Send to the address of 

John E. Miller, Little Corporal . Chicago. 

CROQUET PREMIUMS. 

The season for out-door games and amusements is 
at hand, and we would call attention to our Croquet 
Premiums. The terms we make are so liberal that 
every family in the land may possess one of these 
popular games. They are manufactured by Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., which is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that they are first class goods. We 
offer only two styles, but if parties desire one of a 
higher price, we will give them terms upon applica¬ 
tion to us 

TERMS. 

For 6 names at $1.60 each, we will send a set of 
Bradley's Croquets, price $6.00; and for a club of 9 
names at $1.50 each, we will send a set worth $9.00. 
The Bradley Croquets are all put up in Fine Chestnut 
Boxes , warranted Rock Maple ^ and accompanied 
with Patent Sockets for Bridges. 

They are sent by express to any part of the United 
States, cither from Chicago or from the factory at 
Springfield, Mass., the express charges to be paid by 
the recipient upon the delivery of the goods. 
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“Summer Days at Kirkwood ” came to an eud in 
thin number, much to the regret, we doubt not, of 
many thousand of children who have been so much 
interested in tho successive chapters of the story. 
Mra. Miller, in a short time, will begin another story, 
the title of which will be announced in due time. 

We have also secured the promise of an article for 
the June number from Charles Dudley Warner, 
whose articles in Work and Play, and Scribner’s 
Monthly have been so popular. 

Uncle Raphael begins in this number a scries of 
articles on “ Mechanical Drawing which will de¬ 
light the boys and girls of a practical turn of mind. 
We would suggest to parents to read the article in 
this number, as being specially interesting to them. 


THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
Established four years ago at Indianapolis, has been 
removed to Chicago. This is a gopd*movc. The 


agents, and as it is a good opportunity to secure a. 
book which will sell easily, and at the same time do 
a vast amount of good, we advise any one seeking 
profitable employment to apply to the publishers, 
John E. Miller & Co., Chicago, Ill., for an agency, 
and enter into this work of moral colporteurage at 
once. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Jsoult Barry of Wynscote. This is a tale of the Tu¬ 
dor times, written by Emily S. Holt. The facts^on 
which the story is founded are strictly historical, and 
the fictitious clement in it is only the chain which, 
links the facts together. It is in form of a diary, a. 
uot very desirable style for a story—though in spite 
of this objectionahlc feature the story is interesting 
throughout Cloth, 524 pp. Price $1.50. Robert 
Carter & Co., Publishers, New York. 


_ „ „ , ^ t _ is a pleasantly told talc of the days _ _ 

Ladies* Own is a first class magazine, anit>Uhv«metf ^Jjrimjsthe Second. This is also a historic story, in 
with good success, but its patronagji ffchl the object of the writer to give a picture 

edly be greatly increased by coming to this gi'cat of France aiil Er 
western metropolis. The magazine ^ 
new subscribers six months for J 
Bland <fe Co., Publishers, Chicago, 

comes out conquering. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


or 


England in the seventeenth century— 



A SPLENDID BOOK. 


price $1.50. Robert Carter & Co., New York, Pufc- 


Wc have on our table one of the Bible Dictionaries 
offered as a prcm 5 um by tho Advance on another 
page. It is a beautiful and most valuable book, and 
we are not surprised that the Advance is receiving 
hundreds of new subscribers on this most liberal 
offer 


Ushers. 

Thought Hives , by Rev. T. L. Cuylcr, D.D. Thi* 
is a collection of articles which have appeared from 
time to time in some of the religious papers. Dr. 
Cuylcr is a terse and vigorous writer, and this book 
contains some of the best productions of his pen. 
840 pp., price $1.75. Carter & Bros., New York. 


THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP. 

"The long-expected companion to “Ten Nights 
in a Bah Room,” by T. S. Arthur, is now ready. 
The popularity and great usefulness of this standard 
temperance book is evinced by the immense sales 
that have been made—much greater, it Is believed, 
than that of any book of its class ever published. 
Who has not read this remarkable book, so true to 
nature, so intense in effect, and so terrible in its 
moral, and who that has read it has not wished for a 
companion? To satisfy this widely-expressed de¬ 
sire. the author has undertaken and just completed 
a new volnme, that unmasks the liquor seller and 
his accursed traffic in a way to startle and arouse the 
public. 

The new book is entitled “Three Years in a 
Man Trap.’ 1 It gives an inside view of the liquor 
trade, and portrays the terrible effects of that traffic 
in a series of life pictures, full of the intenscst inter¬ 
est, with the skill and fidelity to nature so eminently 
characteristic of the author. This book cannot fail 
to make a strong impression, and, as a new auxiliary 
in the cause of temperance, will have a wide and 
powerful influence. Nothing could be more timely 
than its appearance now. We learn, by the pub¬ 
lishers* circular, that it is to be sold exclusively by 


From the some publishers we have also a small 
book bearing the meaningless title, “ We got agate qf 
singing," also, Matt and Sophie , giving the trial* 
and experiences of two orphan children. The book 
lias several fine illustrations, which give interest U> 
the incidents which abound throughout the work. 
Also, Mamie's Watchword , a pleasantly told tale of 
a Uttlc girl who had an evil temper, but which wan 
finally overcome through the influence of the text, 
•’ The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding- 
the evil and the good." All of the above are for sale 
by W. G. Holmes, Chicago, 111. 

Rose and MUlie is the title of a new juvenile hook, 
by the author of that very exquisite and high-toned 
volume, Hester's Happy Summer. The same unam¬ 
bitious and charming simplicity, nataralncss, and 
sympathy with real life, appear in the later volnme 
that lent such a rare and quiet charm to the earlier. 
The diverse characters of the two girls gradually 
and clearly unfold themselves, in the midst of home 
influences, at school, and in society; while lesson* 
of duty and discipline are learned all the more effect¬ 
ually, because of the indirect way in which they are 
taught The book is eminently fresh, genial, whole¬ 
some, and pure. Published by D. Lothrop & Oo. % 
Boston. W. G. Holmes, Chicago. 
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D O It A . [PRIZE STORY.| 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER VI.— From Dark to Daylight. 



a moment 
was breathless. 


Dora 
She 

heard Uncle Sol’s heavy 
tread overhead, and expect¬ 
ed the door at the head of the 
stairs would open, and search 
be made for the disturber. But 
as the scrubbing went on, she 
gained a little courage and 
looked about her. The cellar was not dark, 
for a window at the end, not yet banked 
up with leaves, let in a pale light through 
its cob-webbed panes. She could see a 
row' of barrels on one side; cider barrels 
they must be, for Uncle Sol’s cider was 
famous. There were bins near her. Ap¬ 
ples of all sorts, she knew by the smell, but 
she had small wish to investigate. She 
crept softly to the cellar steps, and tried 
the great doors, pushing with all her 
strength; then finding them firm, sat down 
and tiicd to think what should be done. 
To walk boldly up stairs into the kitchen, 
face Uncle Sol, and tell the wiiole story, 
was the practical thing, but the last thought 
that came to Dora, who climbed on a barrel 
hoping to reach the cellar window, but 
found it still too far above her. Then she 
returned to her first ppst, and sitting down 


on a box behind the barrels, waited, hoping 
that by and by, when the scrubbing was 
done, Uncle Soi w ould go out to milk, and 
leave an opening for her So she sat quietly 
on the box, not daring to move about, lest 
he should hear her, aijd wondering what 
excuse could be made to Miss Jones. It 
was almost sunset, she knew', and very soon 
the first bell for tea would ring. What 
should she do? They would think she had 
run away, and might lock her up on bread 
and water, as Sippy Smith had been the 
term before. Or suppose Uncle Sol staid 
in, and night came before she could get 
out. Dora looked over tow ard the end of 
the cellar where stood a long line of cob- 
webbed barrels, hardly to be seen now in 
the settling shadows. How soon it would 
be dark, and there was certainly something 
moving over them. 

“ Ida said there was a ghost here,” she 
thought, looking with great, frightened 
eyes toward the corner. “Oh! what shall 
Ido?” 

Dora w as almost ready to scream, and as 
the rustling increased, grew pale with fear. 
A sh^dow r moved on the wall; something, 
still behind the barrels, crept stealthily 
nearer her; then she saw the gleam of some- 


EnUred according to Act of Congrcin the year 1872. by John E. Miller , in the Office qf the Librarian of 
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thing white, and with a great cry sprang up 
the cellar stairs, and beat upon the door 
with both hands! 

Uncle Sol dropped his scrubbing-brush, 
and lifted himself up. “Tain’t cats!” he 
said, slowly moving toward the kitchen, 
and standing still a moment in amazement, 
as the pounding continued. Then he open¬ 
ed the door, just in season, for Dora, for 
the tirst time in her life, had fainted, and 
lay in a little heap on the landing at the 
head of the stairs, while the white cat stood 
over her mewing, as if repenting his share 
in the difficulty. 

“For the land’s sake!” said Uncle Sol. 
“ A gal in my cellar! For the land’s sake! ” 
And then lifting her up he carried her 
into a little bedroom opening from the 
kitchen, and laying her On the bed, stood 
looking at her. 

“ She ain’t dead,” lie said, presently, put¬ 
ting his hand on her heart, and feeling the 
beating. “She’s gone off, an’ she’s got 
to be lining to. Burnt feather is what does 
it, I 've heard say.” 

Looking about, he saw the turkey wing 
hanging liy the kitchen chimney, and hav¬ 
ing puf one end among the coals, returned 
in a moment, holding it and a dipuer of 
cold water. Sprinkling her face with one 
hand, with the other he held the burning 
wing under her nose, while Dora, gasping 
and barely conscious, turned from side to 
side to escape the fearful smell, and at last 
sat up and looked about her. 

“That’s right,” said Uncle Sol, encour¬ 
agingly, waving the wing before her. ‘ ‘ Now 
what do you want? ” 

Dora, still half dazed, looked at him a 
moment ; then, beginning to realize the sit¬ 
uation, tried to get off from the bed, say¬ 
ing faintly, 

“ I want to go home.” 

“Jest keep still,” said Uncle Sol, severe¬ 
ly, putting her back again with one turn of 
his great hand. “You ain’t no ways fit 
yet awhile, let alone that I’m going to find 
out how you got in. Was you going to 
suck my cider?” 

Dora turned away indignantly. 


“Squirming ain’t no sign you wasn’t. 
Gals is most as outrageous as boys, nowa¬ 
days. May be you wanted apples. You 
might better a come an’ asked for some, 
than tried to take ’em. Stealing ain't no 
way.” 

“I did n’t want } r our cider, or your ap¬ 
ples, either,” Dora found voice to say. “ I 
never thought of such a thing. I wanted 
to sec your sword and gun.” 

“They ain’t down cellar,” said the old 
man, suspiciously. 

“ You Joeked me down there. I ran in 
to get away from you.” 

“For sure!” said Uncle Sol, on whom 
light ,was beginning to dawn. “ Was that 
you that knocked ’em over? Well, well! 
Who be you, anyway? Now there’s ’Li- 
plialct come for the milk pail. Do n’t you 
get up now. Jest keep still till I come 
back.” 

Dora looked at his tall figure shuffiiug 
across the kitchen, and, half crying, won¬ 
dered what she should do Perhaps there 
would be time to run before he got back; 
and with this hope she slid from the l>cd, 
and was part way to the door, when she 
stood still in dismay, for Ned Seymour’s 
whistle sounded on the threshold, and in a 
moment lie faced her. The whistle died 
out in a long “ Whew!” and Ned, sending 
his hands to the bottom of his pockets, 
stood and looked at her fixedly. 

“ I must get back to the house,” began 
Dora, in tears. “I know it’s after tea. 
time, and I don’t know what they will say 
tome.” 

“Sit down,” said Uncle Sol, returning. 
“Ned Seymour, you’d better go home. 
This little gal an’ me’s got to have some 
talk together.” 

“You and Miss Jones’ll have to have 
some talk together, if you keep her,” said 
Ned. “It's Dora Maynard, from the 
school.” 

“Ha!” said Uncle Sol. “That’s the 
little gal that laughed in meetin’. I heerd 
ye. An’ now you’ve run away. Well* 
well! Well, they’ve had their tea up there* 
so you ’ll have to have something here.” 
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Ned’s eyes opened. 

. 4 ‘ That’s more ’n he ever did for anybody 
before,” he whispered, as Uncle Sol disap¬ 
peared in a big buttery. “Now, Dora, 
how did you get here? ” 

“I’ll tell you some other time,” Dora 
l>egan. 

“ She need n’t tell nothin* till after she’s 
had a bite of something,” said Uncle Sol, 
appearing with a pan of doughnuts and a 
great piece of sage cheese. “Now which 
had you rather have, cider or metheglin?” 

“Metheglin,” said Dora, after a moment’s 
reduction, remembering Ivanhoc, and how 
she had wanted to know when reading it 
what metheglin was. 

Uncle Sol nodded approvingly and dis¬ 
appeared again. Dorn heard a jingling of 
ghusses, and he came in in a moment with 
two long slender wine glasses and a tall 
pewter cup. 

“ Pewter would n’t do for you,” he said. 
“ Draw up, now, and I ’ll fetch some cider.” 

In a few moments more Uncle Sol had 
brought in two pitchers, and standing be¬ 
fore the table, took off his hat and asked 
a blessing in a loud voice, as if he were 
afraid of not being heard. Then he tilled 
Dora's glass with a dirty gray liquid, look¬ 
ing just like dish water, she wrote to Jack, 
afterwards, and tasting like sweetened dish 
water with a little pepper in it. Dora 
tasted, and tasted again, trying to like it, 
but losing respect at once for Ivanhoe’s 
taste. 

. “Don’t hanker alter it, eh?” said Uncle 
Sol, whose countenance had fallen a little. 
“Well, there's cider, or the water pail. 
Take whatever ye like best.” 

“I’m sony,” said Dora, making a final 
effort to swallow it. “I thought I should 
like it.” 

“You beat all the old women in town 
on doughnuts,” said Ned, beginning on his 
second, while Dora, tastipg hers, decided 
nothing could be better. “ Do n’t you eat 
bread, Uncle Sol?” 

“Eat it with my beans; but doughnuts 
is best for a steady diet. “Livin’on rotten 
crackers an’ bread, going on three years. 


kind, of sot me against it, so’t I do n’t 
make it more ’n once a week or so.” 

“What did you have to do that for?’ 
said Dora. 

“’Cause the Britishers wouldn’t give us 
anything better,” said Uncle Sol. “ I was 
in the old ‘ sugar house,’ you see.” 

“Oh! won’t you tell about it?” Dora 
begged. 

“Not this time. But you come down 
some Saturday afternoon, an’ I ’ll tell you 
the whole. What made you screech out so 
when you w f as down cellar? ” 

“ I got frightened,” said Dora, determin¬ 
ed never to tell Ned what she thought she 
had seen. “It was getting dark, and I 
wanted to get out.” 

“Youskeered General Washington bad 
enough,” said Uncle Sol. “ He flew out as 
if he was sent, w'lien I opened the door. 
See! his tail’s big yet.” 

Dora looked around to see a great white 
cat sitting on the rug, and colored furiously 
its she thought what she had supposed it to 
be.” 

“ Now you’d better go,” said Uncle Sol. 
“Put some doughnuts in your pocket; for 
may be they ’ll lock you up; and don’t you 
tel! where you've been, for I can’t have 
everybody coming here.” 

“ I must tell Miss Jones,” said Dora. 

“Well, that’s different. But don’t you 
be bringing a lot of strange children here. 
You can come, yourself, if you’ve a mind 
to.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Dora, gratefully, 
laying her hand in his fora moment. Then 
she w ent out into the porch, shrinking back 
a little, as she saw r how dark it had grown. 

“I’ll go to the door with you,” said 
Ned, “ and then cut before Miss Jones sees 
me. There’s somebody coming down the 
path now. Let’s hide behind this bush.” 

Dora crouched dow n, without in the least 
thinking w hy, and in a moment old Mr. 
Jones passed them hurriedly, and went on 
to Uncle Sol’s. 

“Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones!” Dora called, 
springing from her * hiding-place, “I’m 
here. Let me go with you.” 
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Noil jumped over the fence and ran up 
toward his own home, and Dora stood still, 
waiting for Mr. Jones, who came up hur¬ 
riedly. 

“My dear child! how you have fright¬ 
ened us! Where have you been? Do you 
know half a dozen people are out looking 
for you ? ” 

“ 1 could n’t help it,” Dora said, repent¬ 
antly, and telling her story at once as they 
walked on. But as she came nearer the 
house, and saw lights moving from room 
to room, and a knot of people on the door¬ 
step, her courage failed, and she sat down 
on a stone. 

“ I can’t go in. 1 'in not going in,” she 
said vehemently; and Mr. Jones, too gentle 
to make her, after a few moments’ persua¬ 
sion, walked in and left her there. 

In the meantime there had been weep¬ 
ing and wailing among the little girls, and 
some consternation among the older ones. 

“ Where is Dora Maynard? ” Miss Jones 
risked, as the little girls stood up before her 
for inspection. 

“She wasn’t in our room at all,*’ Ida 
began, eagerly, glad to have something to 
tell. “ I guess she’s reading a novel up in 
the hay, and did n’t hear the bell.” 

“You know better,” returned Cynthia. 
“ It’s so dark in the barn now you could n’t 
see a thing.” 

“ May be she’s tumbled through a hole,” 
said Sippy, remembering her own expe¬ 
rience, “and can’t get out.” 

Miss Jones walked into the kitchen. 

“ Hannah, I wish you would look around 
for Dora Maynard,” the girls heard her say, 
and then she came back .and took her place. 
Five—ten minutes passed, and then Han¬ 
nah came to the door. 

“ She ain’t high nor low, nor anywheres, 
mum, in the house nor out of it.” 

Miss Jones turned a little pale and stood 
up, while Ellen Woodland screamed faint¬ 
ly, and Ida began to cry. 

“ She ’8 run away, I know' she has. She 
said she’d run away the last time I knock¬ 
ed down her sugar bird.” 

‘ Ida’s plagued her so I should think 


[June, 

she would want to run away,” said Sippy. 
“ She plagues her all the time.” 

“ Finish your suppers, girls, and then go 
to the school room,” said Miss Jones. 
“ Hannah, go over and see if she is at the 
Seymours, and if she is not, ask Mr. Sey¬ 
mour to come in.” 

For an hour and more confusion reigned. 
The little gills cried, and even Miss Miller 
looked disturbed. Then old Mr. Jones was 
heard in the hall, saying something about 
Dora, and in another minute Miss Jones 
exclaimed, as she pulled her in, 

“You naughty child! You are enough 
to try the patience of Job. Go right to 
bed, and I ’ll see to you by and by.” 

“ She’ll whip her,” said Sippy. 

“No she won’t,” said Ida; “she never 
whips anybody. But I’d rather be whip¬ 
ped than hear the way she talks some¬ 
times.” 

Dora thought so, too, w hen, after crawl¬ 
ing i:.to bed, she waited her coming. But, 
having determined to tell the whole story, 
even including the ghost, she did so at once, 
after Miss Jplies’ first question, losing cour¬ 
age somewhat in the dead silence in w hich 
she w as heard, but still going on to the very 
end. 

“So you promised to tell no one but 
me?” said Miss Jones, after shaking in a 
curious way a few moments. “Well, you 
must fight that out with the little girls. 
You seem to have been as badly frightened 
:is we were, so that matter is balanced.” 

“ Then you won’t give me a tardy mark?” 
said Dora, who had been trying very hard 
to gain the prize for punctuality given at 
the end of the term. 

“Not this time,” said Miss Jones. “ Now- 
good night, Dora. You ’ll have to get up 
earlier to-morrow to make up for this lost 
study hour.” 

“ Yes? ma’am,” Dora said, delighted, 
feeling about, as soon as she had gone, for 
the two doughnuts Uncle Sol had given her, 
and eating them with the greatest appetite. 

Ida cried over her when she came to bed, 
but hardened her heart again as Dora de¬ 
clined to tell where she had been. Miss 
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Jones had simply said that she had stayed 
away and got lost, and Ida implored to 
know where and how, till Dora did not 
know what to do. It was still harder next 
day to resist Cynthia, and Dolly, and all 
the rest who flocked about her, but finding 
her firm, they at last gave up questioning, 
thooglf at intervals for weeks afterward, 
the conundrum came up, 

“ Where do you suppose Dora Maynard 
was that night? ” 

Dora, unable to relieve her mind to the 
little girls, confided all to her journal, 
wherein, I regret to say, the cat was made 
to figure as “a dreadful creature with great 
eyes, all in white, that flew at me,” and 
Uncle Sol was set down as having rushed 
at it with his sword, when it disappeared 
in a flash of blue light She wanted to 
write the whole to Jack, but as she was 
allowed to send but one letter a week, de¬ 
cided when- Jack's turn came, tliat she had 
rather tell than write him, and so contented 
herself with describing her interview with 
Uncle Sol, and giving her opinion that 
honey might much better be eaten on bread 
than made into methcglin. 

Getting over to Uncle Sol's again grew 
more and more difficult, for Cynthia was 
constant as a shadow, and Dora began to 
think she should never hear about the 
“sugar house.” She saw him at church 
every 8unday, but he looked right over her 
head in coming out, as if he had never even 
heard of her, though now she always spoke 
to him. 

October slid into November, and Thanks¬ 
giving came nearer and nearer. The Gov¬ 
ernor's proclamation had been read, and 
Dora, as she listened, thought with a sigh 
of grandfather's, and the wonderful bak¬ 
ings, and roastings, and boilings which 
went on there. Cynthia groaned as she 
told how much mince pie she could eat, 
and wished Miss Jones would give them a 
week's vacation, so that she could for once 
get filled up. 

“I'm hungry the whole blessed time,” 
she said, one afternoon, as they were all 
ritting in the hay. “ And there's that last 


cake ma sent me, down in thtf closet, and I 
have n't had a mite. It's a shame. ” 

“Look here," said Dolly Baldwin, confi¬ 
dentially, “ the door is n't ever locked. Any 
of us could get it any night, and eat it up 
before morning. 'T is n't a big cake. Or 
we could put what was left between the 
beds, and eat it any time. I say, who'd 
dare go down in the night and get it?" 

“I wouldn't,” said Ida. “It’s horrid 
to be going all round in the dark. I 
would nt do it for all the cake that ever 
was made.” 

“I would," said Dora. “I go every- 
where in the dark at home, and never mind 
it a bit Why, once I went right down 
cellar in the night and got something for 
grandma” 

“Did you?” said Clem, doubtfully. 
“Well, will you get the cake?” 

“Why, yes,” said Dora, “only are you 
sure it is n't stealing? What’ll you say to 
Miss Jones when she finds it's goqe?” 

“ Tell her rats got i\, ’ said Ida 

“Don’t tell her anyming, and may be 
she’ll never think about it again,” said 
Clem. “She does forget things some¬ 
times.” 

“ But you must all promise not to tel],” 
said Cynthia * ‘ Of course it is n’t stealing, 
Dora, to take your own things. Look here! 
let '8 be a secret society, just the way they 
do in colleges, you know. My brother *8 
in one. W e 'll have it for just our owm, and 
not let in anybody else.” 

“Ob, yes!” said Dora, rather envying 
Cynthia for her original suggestion. 

“ What '11 we do though? I tell you what 
we '11 do. We '11 call ourselves the 4 Starv¬ 
ation Club,’ and we ’ll get things out of 
that closet whenever we can, and have mid¬ 
night meetings, you know, and eat ’em.” 

“ Who '11 get ’em? ” asked Clem. 

“ Oh, Dora,” said Cynthia, “ because she 
is n't afraid of the dark, you know. She’d 
better be president, because presidents id- 
ways do the hardest tilings, and I 'll be vice 
president, 'cause the most of the cake’s 
mine.” 

“ I must be something,” said Ida. 
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“Ana I too,” said Sippy. “And I!” 
“and I!” “and I!” came from all the 
other little girls. 

“You can’t all be officers,” said Dora, 
“because there’s got to be some members. 
I’d just as soon be a member. Somebody 
else can be president.” 

“Oh, no, because you’re the only one 
that isn’t afraid,” said Ida. 

Dora, who sought to escape her honors, 
sat still, wishing she had not boasted. 

“ Do n’t you remember how Ellen Wood¬ 
land was reciting to-day about their voting 
in Athens with white and black balls?” 
said Clem. “We can take beans. Let’s 
vote right away.” 


So, after a raid upon the beans, a meet¬ 
ing Was held in the hay-loft, the kittens 
overseeing, resulting in the election of 
everybody to something. For, when four 
officers had been fixed upon, the four mem¬ 
bers vowed they would secede and have 
nothing to do with it, unless they w’ere at 
once given some rank. Two p if si dents, 
two vice presidents, two treasurers, and 
two secretaries, at last organized, and, with 
unanimous quarreling, agreed to meet that 
night in Dora’s room. 

“ Goodness! ” said Cynthia, as they went 
in to tea; “I in sure I wish we could have 
got the cake without a club. I do n’t sec 
any fun in it.” 


REGINALD’S VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


BY AUGUSTA LARKED. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


A few days after that Reginald w as brag¬ 
ging to the boys about the riches and splen¬ 
dor of New York. 

“Why,” said he, with too evident con¬ 
tempt, “you fellows think the big hotel at 
Plymouth is something of a show’; but you 
just ought to see Broadw’ay, and Stew art's 
store. My father owns a house that cost 
fifty thousand dollars, and there are plenty 
of men down in the city who could buy 
out all Thorn Hill, and button it right up 
in their vest pocket.” 

“I guess if we went down to York we 
shouldn’t gaup round more than some of 
the city chaps do w ho come up here into 
the mountains,” said an ostler, w ho happen¬ 
ed to be watering his horses by the trough. 
“Such a mess of nonsensical questions as 
some of them ask about crops and farming 
is enough to make a horse laugh. Why, 
I ’vc seen greenhorns on a tower, w ho act¬ 
ually thought potatoes grew r on bushes, and 
that there’s a kind of tree that bears Dutch 
cheese.” 

The laugh was turned on Reginald, much 
to his discomfort, for he had expected to 
gain quite a little circle of admirers among 


the rustics of Thorn Hill. He had intended 
to create a sensation, and the fact that these 
plain country folks had sharp eyes to detect 
sham and pretense, filled him with vexation. 

“Come, come,” said an old, shrewd, 
brow'n-visaged farmer, who w’as standing 
around waiting for the mail, “city folks 
can’t afford to despise country folks, any 
more than country folks can afford to turn 
up their noses at city folks. Youngster, if 
you do w ear store clothes on week days, 
and carry a watch, while our boys dress in 
tow-cloth, and go barefooted, that’s no 
reason for pride. ’Tain’t the hat a man 
wears, but the head that’s under it; ’tain’t 
the coat he buttons round him, but the heart 
that beats inside on’t, that makes the differ¬ 
ence. And let me tell you one thing:.the 
smartest men you *ve got down there in the 
city were just such boys as we raise up in 
these hills. They have to knock around, 
and hoe their ow’n row, and it makes some¬ 
bodies of ’em. I should n’t w’onder if your 
father w’as just such a boy; and if he was, 
it do n’t look w r ell for his son to put on airs, 
if he does wear gloves, and scent his pocket- 
handkerclier. ” 
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Reginald walked away in a huff, and as 
he passed the window where May was sit¬ 
ting at work with her aunt, she laughed, 
and said, ' 

“That bdy looks as if somebody had 
been stepping on his pride, and hurting his 
feelings. Now I suppose he will spend a 
couple of houre in his own room, m put¬ 
ting on a new neck tie, and arranging his 
back hair so as to astonish us all at supper¬ 
time. He is a dreadful prig, and I should 
almost despise him if he did not seem kind 
and polite to his mother.” 

44 He appears attentive to ner before peo¬ 
ple,” replied the aunt, who was, in her 
quiet way, a very observing person, “but 
I have watched him pretty closely, and I 
am convinced he does everything for effect 
When there is no one near to be impressed 
by hi 8 line manners, he is often selfish, and 
inconsiderate of his mother’s feelings, if 
not actually disobedient. I can read all 
the trouble he gives her in Mrs. Hayes’ sad, 
worn face.” 

After haying was over, there were all 
sorts of pleasant excursions planned by the 
Davis boys, who were now at liberty to 
join in the fun They packed jolly loads 
into the great mountain wagon and drove 
to the Flurrie, and the Profile House, and 
farther away even, to some wonderful falls 
in the river. They once went as far as 
Waterville, the highest settlement in New 
Hampshire, with a single road winding into 
the cup-like valley, where the shaggy moun¬ 
tains seem to crowd up to you, and make 
it hard to breathe. There was a delicious 
dinner of brook trout eaten at “Greeley,” 
the hotel, a ramble to a beautiful cascade 
in the neighborhood, and then a drive home 
by moonlight, with the hills black, and a 
strange mist rising and wreathing itself 
through the pine trees. 

When they made up walking parties to 
gather birch bark, or hunt for evergreens, 
May wore a pretty, short mountain cos¬ 
tume, trimmed with blue, and a jaunty hat, 
with the wing of a blue bird Nate had 
given her, sticking up saucily in front. 
The dress suited her gold hair, bright eyes, 


and rosy cheeks, and Reginald secretly ad¬ 
mired her in it* more than any girl he had 
ever seen. He went along on these pleas¬ 
ant junkets, but owing to one cause or 
another he was generally in the dumps 
oi the sulks. Almost everybody, on ac¬ 
count of his absurd pretensions, soon came 
to dislike and avoid him; but May, al¬ 
though she could not help administering 
a snub now and then, w r as so sweet-temper¬ 
ed, and possessed such a desire to make 
those about her happy, that she bore with 
him more patiently than the other boys and 
girls. 

One night, on their return from what 
May called a birch bark hunt, Reginald 
found his mother shut into her room. She 
had received a packet of letters by the 
morning’s mail, which gave her deep anx¬ 
iety 

“ Reginald,” said she, as soon as the boy 
came in, “I have some very bad news 
from your father. We must leave here to¬ 
morrow.” 

44 The sooner the better,” returned Regi¬ 
nald. “I never liked this dull hole. Did 
father say anything about the saddle horse 
he promised to buy me? ” 

“No; and you must give up all notion of 
saddle horses. Your father has failed The 
old firm is all broken up. The house at 
the Neck has been sold, and the one in the 
city will go the same w ay, under' the ham¬ 
mer.” 

“What!” exclaimed Reginald, staring 
at her, “you do n’t mean to say my father 
is a poor man? ” 

“Yes, Ido,” returned his mother, with 
emotion, “ and w e shall have to live on less 
than a tenth part of the money we have 
been in the habit of spending. I saw' that 
something of this sort might happen, and 
so I came nway to this nook in the moun¬ 
tains for a little quiet. You know , Regi¬ 
nald, I have w r arncd you many times against 
boasting of our riches, and now they have 
taken w ings and flown away. We will 
leave here as soon as possible—before the 
facts are known—for I w'ant to save you 
from humiliation. I foresee you will have 
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enough to suffer through life, and only 
hope and pray this loss will do you good, 
and teach you that the important thing is 
not what people possess, but what they are.” 

“ Do n’t preach,” said Reginald, sullenly, 
and he went away by himself to swallow 
the bitter pill as best lie could. 

The next morning a carriage was stand¬ 
ing at the door with Mrs. Hayes’ trunks 
strapped on behind, ready to convey her 
and Reginald to the railway station at Ply¬ 
mouth, in time for the through express 
train. The pale, sad-looking lady came 
rustling out of the little office with the folds 
of her black veil drawn over her face. 
Reginald stood on the piazza, where a 
number of boarders were ready, with their 
canes and lunch baskets, to start on an 
excursion. May was among them, looking 
as bright and picturesque as ever. Regi¬ 
nald went up to her with rather a sober 
face to say good bye. 

“Perhaps when you get back we shall 
meet in the city,” said he. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” returned 
May, with just the same cheery face. “You 

know pay aunt keeps a school in-street, 

and I do n’t believe you would care for our 
acquaintance.” 

lteginald turned and shot into the car¬ 
riage, his mother followed, and they were 
quickly bowling dowu the beautiful Pem- 
migiwasset valley, with the river flashing 
like silver beneath the elms. The boy did 
not speak for some time, and when he turn¬ 
ed his face toward his mother it looked 
really pained. 

, “I hate to be poor,” said lie; “I hate it 
like poison, but it was worse to get that 
cut from May Manners than to know father 
has failed.” 

“ It is worse to have deserved it,” replied 
his mother, with the tears springing into 
her eyes. “ Ti-y and feel that you deserved 
it, and let it do you good. It pays me for 
everything to have you forget yourself, and 
show a little heart. I believe the time will 
come when you will be worthy of the 
friendship of a lovely young girl like May 
Manners. You are just beginning to walk 


through the valley of humiliation, and if it 
makes a true man of you, and sweeps away 
false pride and self-importance, I shall re¬ 
joice that the money was lost.” 


MRS. JUNE’S PROSPECTU& 

BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

Mrs. Jane is ready for school. 

Presents her kind regard, 

And for her measures and rale 
Refers to the following 

CARD. 

To Parents and Friends. 

Mrs. Jane, 

Of the firm of Snmmer and Sun, 

Announces the opening of her school* 
(Established in the } ear one). 

An unlimited number received, 

There is nothing at all to pay, 

' All that is asked is a merry heart. 

And time enough to be gay. 

The Junior class will bring 
In lieu of all supplies, 

Eight little fingers and two little thumbs 
For the making of pretty sand-pies. 

The Senior class, a mouth 
For strawberries and cream. 

A nose apiece for a rose apiece. 

And a tendency to dream. 

The lectures are thus arranged: 

Professor Cherry Tree 
Will lecture to the climbing class. 

Terms of instruction—free. 

Professor De Forrest Spring 
Will take the class in drink, 

And the class in titilation. - 
Sage Mr. Bobolink. 

Young Mr. Ox Eye Daisy 
Will demonstrate each day, 

On “botany,” on “native plants,” 

* And “ the properties of hay.” 

Miss Nature the class iu fun, 

(A charming class to teach); 

And the swinging class, and the bird's nest class* 
Miss Hickory and Miss Beech. 

And the sleepy class at night, 

And the dinner class at noon, 

And the fat, and laugh, and roses class. 

They fall to Mrs. June. 

And she hopes her little friends 
Will be punctual as the sun, 

For the term, alas! is very short. 

And she wants them every one. 
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WAITING FOR PAPA. 

BY GEORGE COOPER. 

Mamma put the tea to draw, 

I helped to set the tabic, 

\ Wee ’st girl you ever saw, 

‘You \t hardly think me able. 

I can carry cup and plate, 

And knife and fork so steady; 

Now, I’m just a-going to wait, 

While everything is ready— 

Going to wait for papal 

He can tell me—no mistake— 

The nicest, queerest story; 

Always calls me, when I wake. 

His little morning glory. 

When I hide behind the door, 

I am the first he misses; 

Then I often give him more 
Than twenty loving kisses— 

He’s so good—my papal 

Said he would n't be long away; 

My dollies all are sleeping; 

I’m so tired out with play, 

And stars will soon be peeping. 

That *s his step, I know it! Thcret 
He thinks I’m hiding, may be! 

They coax me, but it is n’t fair 
For me, his darling baby, 

To eat without my papal 
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MADIE’S SECRET. 

BY RUTH WARRINGTON. 

Madie came home from school and trip- “Is your name Mary, Miss? Just the 
ped into the dining-room, to find Hal and thing.” 

Noll in close consultation. They started “No sir; my name is Madie, and those 
when she entered, but Hal said, “ It’s only are not like father's handkerchiefs,” she 

Madie,” and they went on with their talk faltered, 
in a low voice. “ For your father, Miss? ” 

“ What are you doing, Noll? ” she asked. “ Yes, sir. Mother gets the best,” said 

“It’s a secret about father’s birthday; Madie; but the clerk had turned his back, 

now run away, and do n’t bother.” and was taking down a package from the 

“ May not I be in it too? ” she asked; but shelf, 
they were too much absorbed to notice her, “ Here they are, the very best the store 
and she sighed, “Oh, dear! 1 wish I was affords. How many will you have?”* 
bigger! ” “ Half a dozen,” replied Madie, wishing 

Father and mother were king and queen she was at home, 
in Mr. Little’s family, and when their birth- Then summoning all the courage she had, 
days came, the whole house was in a stir of she opened her little box and poured the 

preparation, from Ed, the oldest son, down money it contained on the counter. The 

to Madie, the youngest child and only clerk counted it over, 
daughter. Everyone was to furnish his “There’s not enough here; but I can 
l>est, and look his brightest, and the pre- give you a cheaper handkerchief—good, 
parations were often begun long before the too,” and he bustled away, 
day. Even Madie’s name was a tribute of Madie was bitterly disappointed, and as 
love to her father. She had been Baby for she slowly put the money back into her 

the first years of her life, and as she was so box, one great tear, in spite of all her ef- 

neat and trim, and as fresh and sweet as a forts, splashed in on the pennies. Not- 

ttower, her father called her “my little withstanding the clerk’s urging, she would 

maid.” In her baby talk she changed this not take the other handkerchiefs. Father 

to Madie, and gradually all took it up, un- should have the best. Why, the thought 

til “ little maid ” became Madie Little. of offering him anything but the hand- 

As Madie sat watching her brothers she somest seemed a sacrilege to her—as if 

became very thoughtful, and suddenly a she had showed him disrespect. It was 

light came into her face, and, seized with of no use for the clerk to tell her the others 

an idea, she ran up stairs. Not stopping were good; that he sold more of them; that 

to hang up her satchel, she went to the they were probably what her mother usu- 

drawer, took out a small rosewood box, and ally bought, ne had said the first were 

in a moment was walking rapidly through better, and Madie must have them or hone, 

the street. She went to the store where As she returned home, she tried to devise 

her mother was in the habit of purchasing some way to earn money, and again she 

articles, and waited at the counter. No wished she was bigger. She sat in the 

one noticed Madie for some time, and she dining-room still thinking, when Hal came 

began to feel frightened, when a clerk said, down, and looking in, cried, 

“ What will you have, Miss? ” “ Hey, Madie! in a brown study? ” 

Madie started, and looking into his face, “Oh! Hal, how much is half a dozen?” 
tremblingly said, “ Six, little lady. What is it, half a dozen 

“ Handkerchiefs, please.” cream drops? Here’s the money,” and his 

The clerk opened a box of pretty little ready hand went into his pocket 
handkerchiefs with an M in the corner. “No, I do n't want any drops.” 
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“Better take them now, I may not al¬ 
ways be so generous.” 

“I don't want the candy, Hal, but I 
should like the money,” said Madie earn¬ 
estly. 

“What! mercenary? Oh! this age of 
trade! It corrupts the very babes!” cried 
Hal, casting up his eyes. 

“ Is it wicked, Hal? ” asked Madie with 
a pucker in her forehead. 

“No, child,” said Hal, and Madie, thus 
reassured, put the money in her box, and 
tripped up stairs. She had just hung up 
her hat and put her books neatly on the 
shelf when some one called her. It was 
Uncle George, who told her to ask mother 
if she could not go home with him and 
stay all night. As it was Friday, and no 
school the next day, permission was readily 
given, and Madie, well wrapped up, was 
soon riding away with her uncle. 

These visits w'ere Madie’s chief delight. 
Uncle George had a farm several miles 
from the town, and frequently drove in 
and out with a lively pair of gray horses. 
Madie loved to nestle by his side in the soft 
robes, and see Dick and Ned trot easily 
down the road. It was a never-failing 
pleasure to get out of the town, leave the 
paved streets, and houses, and come into 
the shady roads, and by the fields. Now 
that the leaves were gone, and the hedges 
bare, Madie was interested in the red moun¬ 
tain-ash berries, and pale, green growth of 
winter-green, like a last faint remonstrance 
of summer against the cold and frost of 
winter. Then, as they passed the farm¬ 
houses, the young roosters would sit on the 
fences and crow in such a droll w r ay, and 
the watcli-dogs sniff at them without bark¬ 
ing, for they all knew Uncle George and 
his horses. Aunt Bess was always glad to 
sec her, and the first thing w as to take a 
basket, go the bam and hunt for eggs. 
Then there was plenty of amusement in the 
store-room, kitchen, and dairy, until tea, 
wliich they had early, and for which Madie 
had a fine appetite. Nice fresh milk and 
sweet brown bread, beautiful pats of butter 
with figures on the top, rolls of snowy cot- 


tag&cheese, wonderful preserves, and large 
brown doughnuts. Nothing could be nicer, 
and all this Madie enjoyed, and then played 
with the kittens while Aunt Bees washed 
the spoons and glasses. 

“Now, Madie, I have some work I think 
you can do, and as it will help me, I will 
pay you for it.” 

“ Oh! Aunt Bess, what is it? ” 

“ Stringing apples to dry.” 

“ I'm so glad! But Hal says I'm mer¬ 
cenary. Is it very bad to be mercenary? ” 

“Hal was joking. There is nothing 
wrong in your helping me, even though I 
give you money for it.” 

Madie laughed hard enough when she 
saw her hands in an old pair of gloves, to 
keep the apples from staining them, and 
sitting on a high stool by ’ the table, she 
bravely went to work. It was entertaining 
at first, and when she got tired Aunt Bess 
told her to stop a wiule and pop com. 
Then Uncle George came in and told funny 
stories, and Madie strong so fast she could 
see the bottom of the wooden bowi where 
the apples lay. When her fingers aclieij^ 
and the darning-needle felt stiff, she re¬ 
membered how much she wanted to get the 
handkerchiefs, and her hands flew' again. 
But after a time the apples began to get 
confused, she could not see where she put 
the needle, and her head dropped on her 
bosom. 

“Hello! Our little girl’s asleep! ” cried 
Uncle George. 

Madie started and rubbed her eyes. Long 
strings of apples lay on the table, and hung 
from the wall, and Aunt Bess was taking 
off the large gloves. 

“ See what a busy girl you have been! ” 
she cried. “ Useful Madie. 1 ,' 

Madie smiled, but her eyes would close, 
and with a sleepy good night, she went to 
bed. In the morning Uncle George took 
her out to see the colt, and she watched the 
men milk the cows, and went to the dairy 
with Aunt Bess while she took care of the 
milk. When Uncle George was ready to 
take her home, Aunt Bess gave her fifty 
cents. 
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44 This is for the little girl who helped 
me last night” 

44 Oh, thank you. Aunt Bess! I ’ve a great 
mind to tell you my secret.” 

44 Have you a secret? ” 

44 Yes; and Noll says it is not a secret if 
I tell any one.” 

44 He’s right, and we can trust you that 
it's a good one,” replied Aunt Bess, and 
Uncle George cried, 

“Come, Madie, Ned won’t stand.” 

So Madie kissed her aunt, and clasping 
her fifty cents in both hands, ran to the 
carriage. When she got home, and had 
greeted every one, she went to her money 
box, and depositing her fifty cents, made a 
second trip to the store. With breathless 
anxiety she watched the clerk count her 
little hoard. 

“Yes, Miss, all right, Miss; anything 
else? ” 

“No, sir,” said Madie, her eyes fairly 
dancing as she hugged the precious parcel 
and ran home. 

“What have you there, Madie?” cried 

JIal. 

Madie put her parcel behind her and shut 
her mouth very tightly. 

“ Let me see?” 

“No, it ’8 my secret,” said Madie, proudly. 

“ O, ho! Well, run quick or I ’ll catch 
you.” 

When Madie came to examine her hand¬ 
kerchiefs, she was puzzled to find them all 
in one piece. She liad made no calculation 
for this, and as she could not tell any one 
her secret, did not know what to do. The 
hours that she formerly spent in play she 
now sat trying to solve her problem. At 
last she took her parcel back to the store 
and told the clerk she wanted the handker¬ 
chiefs that came apart. 

44 You cut them, Miss; draw a thread 
and cut them—so, ” he explained. 

Now her way was clear. In her play¬ 
room alone she drew the threads, cut the 
handkerchiefs, turned and sewed the hem. 
It was sucn hard work! Two hems to each 
handkerchief, and her fingers ached so after 
she had sewed a little while. She refused 


Noll and Hal admittance, and had no com¬ 
pany but Topsy, her black doll. She was 
not very bright, Madie said, and would not 
know what she was doing. It seemed as 
if the handkerchiefs never would be fin¬ 
ished; but Madie thought how much she 
loved her father, and still persevered. And 
then to have a real secret to herself! She 
felt so proud when she sat w r atching the 
rain patter against the window pane, and 
father came and laying his hand on her 
shoulder said, 

“ What is Madie thinking about? ” 

“ My secret, father, all my own, and you 
will know sometime,” she cried, throwing 
her arms about his neck. 

But the day the handkerchiefs were fin¬ 
ished Madie never forgot. When the last 
stitch was taken, and they were all folded 
and put nicely in a piece of brow n paper, 
she danced, clapped her hands, and sang. 
She did not know what to do. She looked 
them all over a dozen times, and hugged 
Topsy until her neck cracked. She lighted 
the candles in her baby-house, and made a 
tea party for all her dolls, to which she in¬ 
vited her mother, Noll and Hal. 

44 What’s happened? ” cried Hal. 

44 There’s—oh, I’m so happy!” cried 
Madie, first clapping her hand over her 
mouth, and then singing for joy. 

“I bet it’s the secret,” said Hal, but 
Madie only laughed. 

In two dSys was her father’s birthday, 
and she could hardly w r ait for the time to 
pass. The handkerchiefs were examined 
and refolded nlany times in those tw*o days, 
and when the eventful morning came Madie 
awoke very early. The birthday offerings 
were made as the family assemb ed in the 
sitting-room for morning worship, and 
Madie was dressed and ready before any 
one else. They all sat waiting for father 
and mother, Madie keeping her hands be¬ 
hind her, and evading the teasing questions 
of her brothers. Mother came first with 
her gift—a warm, bright dressing-gowm, 
and when father entered, the children all 
cried together, 

“ Many happy returns, dear father!” 
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Then each one presented his gift. When 
it came Madie’s turn she sprang into her 
father's lap, and clasping him about his 
neck, said, 

“ This is my secret, all for you.’' 

All pressed forward to examine the hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and amid the praises and excla¬ 
mations of wonder, her father placed his 
hand on her head, and said, 

44 1 thank and love my dear little daugh¬ 
ter.” 


Madie laid her face on his shoulder and 
felt like crying, but she was too happy, and 
at breakfast had to tell the whole story of 
buying and hemming the handkerchiefs. 
Her father’s eyes glistened as if there were 
tears in them, and he put one of her gifts 
in his pocket to carry that day. 

Madie never felt so happy before, and 
stood on the steps throwing kisses and wav¬ 
ing her white apron until her father was 
out of sight. 


THE DOWNHILL PKIN ('IPLii. 

BY J. B. T. MARSH. 


Can any one tell how it is that a school 
clock goes so slow for the last fifteen min¬ 
utes before twelve, and so fast for the first 
sixty minutes afterwards ? That peculiarity 
of clocks makes mothers a great deal of 
work in patching the seats of trowsers. # I 
never knew a school-boy who did n't do 
more “hitching around” for ten minutes 
just before noon than in all the rest of the 
day. And it never helps the matter a par- 
licle to watch the clock. Some people will 
work better wiicn you keep an eye on them 
—though I don't think much of eye-service 
myself T but that is not the case with clocks. 
On the contrary,*it makes all the difference 
in the world if they arc not watched. It 
is one thing to try to do all the “sums” 
you can before school is dismissed, and 
quite another thing to try to fill up the time 
till school is dismissed doing sums. The 
beggar found that out who offered to work 
for bis dinner, and was set to turning grind¬ 
stone for two hours, with nobody to hold 
anything on. He gave it up before he got 
half through, and no wonder. If you want 
a pot to boil quickly, do n’t keep taking off 
the cover to look in-, and if you want to 
enjoy this week, stop counting the hours to 
see how soon next week will be along. 

As I said, let a school clock strike twelve, 
and that minute hand starts lip on a gallop. 
But it will not go any faster than a parcel 
of boys will move out of a school-room at 


noon w-hen there is good coasting. Some 
people make it a point to find fault with 
boys if their delight at such a time takes 
the shape of a few yells. But bottle up all 
a boy’s pranks for three hours, and any one 
ought to expect that they would run out 
with a pop and a spurt as soon as the cork 
was drawn. Then these folks forget that a 
boy is like a grain of powder—light one 
and that* touches off all the rest. This is 
why a boy w ho at home is as demure as a 
deacon—if deacons are demure—is full of 
mischief when he gets with other boys. 
And that is the reason wiiy, wiien he is 
away from home, he should take extra 
pains not to do anything that will make 
him w-ant to dodge his father’s questions or 
his mother’s eyes when he goes back again. 

No, it is all right for boys to run a noise- 
factor}- all noon. But I take it a gentlemanly 
boy will hold up when a frisky horse is 
going by, and will not be caught firing 
snow r -balls at a strange boy who may hap¬ 
pen to pass peaceably along, with his heart 
in his mouth, just as school is out. That is 
contemptibly mean, and I think the biggest 
cowards in the crowd are most apt to do it. 
Then while noise is good in its place, it 
isn’t exactly in place on the street when 
you are passing houses where there are sick 
people, with nerves as sore and sensitive as 
the end of your finger after you have shaved 
off the tip in trying a new pocket-knife. 
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That little girl was more careful than neces¬ 
sary who went on tip-toe by the house that 
the scholars had been requested to pass as 
quietly as possible on account of a sick per¬ 
son there. But if I should meet her, bless 
her gentle heart! I should w r ant to kiss her 
once on general principles, and twice for 
her kindly thoughtfulness. 

There was another thing on wiiicli I al¬ 
ways thought some people were a little 
harder on us boys than there was reason 
for. It never suited them that we wore 
that hill by the bridge so smooth with our 
sleds. The more we liked that hill the less 
they liked it. It wan smooth as glass, and 
the oxen spraw led and slid about, as they 
tried to hold back the long sled-loads of 
wood, in a way to provoke nny driver who 
had forgotten how he felt when he was a 
boy himself. But really, I should like to 
know if hills are made for men any more 
than for boys! It is a pity, if, with, the 
amount of coasting every village of really 
industrious boys are in duty bound to do 
each winter, and ready, too, to do if it takes 
them till ten o’clock every evening, and 
kindlings to be split afterwards*—it is a 
pity, I say, if they cannot have one hill in 
town to do it on. Those people never real¬ 
ized how it annoyed us to have them come 
along with their sharp-shod oxen and cut 
up the track w hich we had taken so much 
pains to polish. But there were some men 
who never grumbled. Those were t he ones 
who let us help ourselves to all the “ bough ” 
apples w r e might find on the ground in their 
orchards; who told us to “pile on” when 
they came along with an empty sled, and 
always had a lot of little sleds bobbing be¬ 
hind them like yawls at the stern of a ves¬ 
sel. 

You know you are always more good- 
natured to people when you have done 
them a favor. Give a ride on your sled to 
some little ragamuffin of a street boy who 
has none of his own, but stands at the top 
of the hill shivering and looking on w hile 
you are enjoying yourself, and you are sure 
to like him the better for it afterwards. 
And I must say that there are some people 


whom you can’t like very much till you be¬ 
gin to do something for them. 

Grand times we boys had on that hill by 
the bridge. I would give more for a sight 
of my old sled again than to see the best 
circus chariot that travels. It was no beauty. 
My father made it, and he made it to go 
rather than to look at, I think. He worked 
at it at “odd spells,” and I thought he 
never would get it done. It seems as if it 
was half a day, but I suppose it was about 
half an hour, that he spent in getting the 
runners set just as far apart at one end as 
at the other—so that it would “ track ” ex¬ 
actly right. It was not his way to slight a 
thing that he made, or to say it “would 
do,” and call it finished till it wan finished. 
No, it was no beauty. I wanted a frame 
sled, with runners crooking up in front like 
goose necks, and that was only a board 
sled. But it was steel shod, and it could 
go, and I never think of its pig-nosed run- 

• ners but I say to myself, “Handsome is 
tlfat handsome does.” I carry a scar on 
my forefinger yet w here I grazed the best 
bent runner on the hill as I w'cnt ahead of it. 

That was near the bottom of the hill 
When we started at the top we went slow 
enough. We hitched along with our heels, 

x and scarcely seemed to move at all. But 
once started w e went faster every second. 
Since then I have noticed that there are a 
great many sorts of going down hill, but 
that this same down-lull principle applies 
to all of them—slow at first, but swift and 
swifter when one gets to going; easy to 
stop at the outset, but almost impossible to 
stop when under good headway, without a 
smash-up. 

No one becomes a drunkard all at once- 
ragged clothes, red eyes, steaming breath, 

* tangled legs, trembling hands, beastly life. 
That is the bottom of the hill—or so near 
that there is not much hope of his stopping 
before he gets to the bottom. No, he began 
as boys and young men begin every day, 
by lounging around a saloon and seeing 
others drink. That is a start down hill 
He gets used to it, and begins to think there 
is n’t so much harm in it after all. Then 
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he wonders how it tastes, and thinks he 
will try a sip sometime when he has a good 
chance. Now he is moving, sur^. Pretty 
soon some one treats him. He drinks once 
and then again, and before he thinks of it 
is in under full headway. Or if he does 
think of it he fancies he can stick his heels 
in and stop any time. But in going down 
hill there is never so good a time to stop as 
when ust starting. Of those men who get 
to going so fast on the drunkard’s hill that 
they drop into the saloon every day or two 
for a drink, a few stop and turn back, the 
most slide right on to the bottom. 

A hardware merchant here in Chicago 
told me a very pitiful story the other day. 
Two or three years ago an honest-faced boy 
applied for a place in his store. His for¬ 
mer employer gave him a good name and 
my friend hired him. He had come down 
from his farm home in Wisconsin, a while 
before, to make his way in the great city. 
If starting down hill is sometimes slow 
work, getting started up hill is generally a 
great deal slower. It was but a small sala¬ 
ry he could get at first, scarcely enough to 
pay his way at the cheap boarding-house 
where he ate and slept. By and by his 
clothes began to wear out. He had not 
been able to save money enough to buy 
new ones, and he must mend up those as 
best he could. But he had no scissors, and 
so little money that he could not afford to 
buy a pair. It occurred to him that he 
might borrow a pair from the store, and 
carry them back when he got through with 
them. Nibbling around that thought as a 
fish nibbles around the worm on a book— 
a fish would not get caught, if, instead of 
eyeing, and nibbling at the worm wriggling 
so suspiciously at the end of a string, he 
went straight by without stopping to wish 
he had a bite of it—having thought it all 
over till it was quite familiar to him, one 
day he took the scissors, when no one was 
looking, stale them! Little thought he on 
what a steep hill he was started! By and 
by a lady at the house where he boarded 
asked him to purchase some article for her 
at the store, and gave him the money for 


it He slipped it into Iiis pocket and car¬ 
ried it to her, but kept the pay himself. 
Then, after a little, he stole something else 
to send home as a present to his father and 
mother. His pilferings grew larger and 
more frequent. Finally it occurred to him 
that he might steal goods enough to start a 
store of his own somewhere. So he hired 
an old stable near his boarding-place, put a 
lock on it, and stored away there whatever 
he could earn' off unnoticed. He made a 
strap to go over his shoulders and around 
his waist, with a number of hooks on it, on 
which he could hang the stolen articles un¬ 
der his coat. In the hot summer weather 
he continued to wear his wercoat to and 
from the store, the better to hide these 
packages. When the clerks laughed at him 
for such a freak, he told them he w’ore it to 
hide his shabby clothes, and, believing 
him, the kind-hearted fellows made no 
more fun of it. 

All went finely for his scheme. No one 
sus|>ected that anything was going wrong, 
and he got a good name for industrious¬ 
ness in slaying so late at night—w’hen lie 
w’as only waiting for the rest to get out ot 
the way so that he might carry off hh 
stolen load with less danger of detection! 
But wiiat an anxious life he must have 
lived—afraid of every person who turned 
his head to look at him on the street, dread¬ 
ing lest the keen-eyed policemen would see 
that something was wrong and arrest him; 
never knowing when the boys playing 
around the alley, and peering into cracks, 
might discover the secret locked up in his 
stable. By and by he had got together sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars’ w orth of these goods. 
He shipped them oft* to a country town 
hundreds of miles distant, gave up his sit¬ 
uation on some excuse that excited no sus¬ 
picions, and aw'ay out in Nebraska started 
his store. All had gone smoothly, but it 
w r as at a fearful down-hill speed. Montlis 
passed, and one thing and another came to 
light that weakened the suspicions of his old 
employers. They put this and that to¬ 
gether and concluded that he must have 
robbed them. One of them started iurnie- 
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diately for Nebraska. As soon as he enter¬ 
ed the young man’s store, he saw by the 
color that came and went on Ills cheeks the 
evidence that their suspicions were well 
founded. 

My friend sat down and chatted with 
him of this thing and that. As he tried to 
talk about these unimportant topics great 
drops of sweat chased each other down his 
cheeks, and in a few minutes, such terror 
had taken hold of hiiti, his clothes 'were 
wet through and through. Then a last 
my friend told him why he came. It was 
of no use to deny the charges made against 
him. On every shelf and nail were the 
stolen goods. The sheriff was called in, a 
pair of handcuffs—handcuffs which he had 
stolen—were put on his wrists, and he was 
carried off to jail. To-day as I write, he 
is in his cell waiting for the trial that will 
most certainly send him to spend in State’s 


prison what should have been the best years 
of his life. And up on that Wisconsin 
farm his poor father and mother go about, 
grieving that he did not die while yet he 
was an innocent baby in their arms, and 
before he brought this great sorrow on their 
hearts and this great sin upon his soul. Ah, 
if he had only never started on that hill 
down which he at last went with such 
dreadful speed! 

But, as in all other down-hill work, the 
bad start was made in his thoughts. The 
seed swells, and sprouts, and begins to 
grow in the ground before it lifts its leaves 
into sight. People always steal in their 
hearts before they steal with their hands. 
Vi le thoughts are the beginning of a vile life. 
When one finds himself thinking of doing 
something that he would be ashamed or 
afraid to do, let him look out! He has started 
down hill, and he cannot stop too soon. 


TOWSY HEAD’S FUTURE. 

BY LAURA W. LED YARD. 


“ Bright little yellow bird, up In the apple tree. 

Binging so merrily all the day long. 

When I ‘m a lady, oh! what will my future hey 
('an you sing that to me in a gay song? 

“ Will I he rich, and have beautiful palaces? 

Long silken gowns, and rich jewels so ran* ? 

Will I have feathers, and flowers, and rich lacesy 
Will 1 have diamonds to put in my hair? 

“ Will I have beautiful horses, with curving necks. 

Stooping to eat from my white jeweled hand? 

Will I have servants, and yellow-haired pages, that 
Wait on the lady of all the broad land? 

“ Will I have parks, filled with light-footed deer, and 
grand. 

Beautiful statues, most wondrous to sec;? 

Then will great princes and nobles, from every land. 
Come o’er the waters and pay court to me? 

“Will there he one—a prince—dark-eyed, with 
waving hair. 

Highest, nml noblest, and best of them all. 

Will there be such a one, grander, more wondrous 
fair, 

Than all the nobles who dance in the Hull? 

•*Oh! will he love me true? ever and ever then: ~ 
And will he fight for me till all -hall say. 


‘ He Is the noblest of all living noblemen. 

And his young bride Is as fair as the day?’ " 

Then sang the little bird, “ Red head, oh! curly head. 
Pick up your pail and go trudging along; 

Now the great sun slowly sinks on his rosy bed, 
linn home, they’re wondering where you have 
gone. 

" Kittle and baby are standing just in the door, 
Shading their eyes with their little brown hands. 
Wondering why you do n't come. ‘ Won't she come 
no more? ’ 

Whispers poor baby. An<j see, mamma stands 

“ Out on the step, looking out for you eagerly. 

* "Where can our darling be gone all this while? ’ 
There's papa, too, he is coming this way to see 
Where little towsy head *s gone with her smile." 

Then little towsy head snatched up her pail and ran 
With all her might and main all the way home. 

"Here I am, mamma! Bee, papa, I m back again! 
Ho! little baby, you sec I have come! ’’ 

Bo this Inquisitive, queer little towsy head 
Did n't find out what her future would be, 

“ If she waits long enough," so says the little bird. 
"When the time comes she will certainly see." 
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JUNE. 

BY MAYDEW. 

Lisping waters brightly flow 
Through the meadows, towards the river: 

Laughing children come and go, 
Shouting, as the wavelets quiver 
In the sunshine, to and fro. 

June has come, and golden light 
Laps our earth In summer splendor: 

Blossoms bloom, and berries bright 
Tempt fair fingers—small add tender— 

Oft to stain their dainty white. 

Merry Mand and lisping Lne 
Peer and peep along tnc hedges; 

Berries, covered o’er with acw. 
Clambering close to rocky ledges. 

Burst upon their eager view. 

Shouting, laughing, dancing on. 
Roaming through the woods together, 

In our childhood's rosy dawn; 

Surely, June is pleasant weather, 

All too soon it will be gone! 

Then, oh! children, %mgh and play! 
Romp through all the scented clover! 

Soon will dawn a darker day; 

Now, e’er yet June days are over. 

Toes and turn the new-mown hay. 
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A PAIR OF HEROES. 

BY A. E. WILLIAMS. 


44 Jouraal! Post! Evenin' papers! ” 

It was a cheery voice that echoed up and 
down the street, just at the edge of dark 
one gloomy afternoon, and it was a cheery 
face that looked up at you from under an 
immense cap and asked,’ 4 ‘Have a paper, 
sir? ” He could not have been more than 
twelve years old, but was evidently master 
of his business, for before the other news¬ 
boys had half sold out, he was ready to re¬ 
turn with a pocket jingling with coppers. 

A little wan face looked out from a crazy 
tenement house as the newsboy passed this 
night. It had seen him often before, and 
imagined so much about him that it seemed 
to know him quite well. If he had chanced 
to look up sometime in passing, I think the 
little wan face would have ventured to 
smile; but he never did. It was a crippled 
boy that sat day after day by that rickety 
old window. He never had taken a step 
in his life; bis limbs were twisted and 
shapeless; his hands were as thin and white 
as a tiny girl’s. There w as a crook in his 
back, too, and not a single thing that other 
boys did could he do, except read. His 
mother had taught him that as soon as ever 
he was old enough; but for all that he never 
had seen any of the bright, beautiful books 
and papers that are made on purpose for 
children. Only three or four blocks away 
there w f ere stores crowded with them, but 
no one ever found him out and brought 
him any, except a long time ago a sweet 
lady came once or tw ice to see him, and 
gave him a book of hymns, which he had 
learned all by heart, and said over and over 
to himself, days when he was all alone. 
You see his mother was away most of the 
time washing or ironing, and after she got 
him up and gave him his breakfast, she waj 
off till near night. Sometimes black Chloe, 
who lived on the floor above, would put 
her head in at the door and say, 

“Yer all right, b’ain’t yer, Massa Tom¬ 
my?” 


Then he would smile, and say, 44 Yes,” 
when sometimes she w ould add, 

44 Bless yer patient face, anyhow; here *8 
an apple for ye! ” 

This w r ould make the smiles very broad 
on Tommy’s face, and for a long time after 
the passers-by w r ould wonder what could 
make that meek little face in the window 
so happy. 

Tommy had formed a grand plan about 
the last apple that Chloe gave him. He 
meant to make a bargain with his newsboy 
(whose name was Rob, now before I forget 
it), and swap it off for a paper, a fresh 
daily, that he had been so long w r anting to 
see. 

44 If lean only make him look up,” he 
said, trembling a little with eagerness and 
fear, 44 1 guess he w ould come in. I might 
tap on the window with my cane, and he 
could n’t help seeing me.” 



So when he heard the lusty voice, and 
saw the cheery face of his hero, he tapped, 
and beckoned with his weak little hand, and 
the newsboy looked up, and nodded, and 
came right in. 

44 Want a paper? ” he asked, holding his 
cap in his hand, and looking somewhat 
abashed at the poor little figure before him. 

44 Yes, veiy much,” was the timid reply, 
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“ only I have n’t any money to buy it with, 
but I thought perhaps you might like this 
apple. It’s a very nice one, all red and 
juicy, and must have cost a great deal, I’m 
sure.” 

“I won’t take yer apple, but you can 
have a paper ’n welcome. Be yer sick? ” 

“ Oh,*no: I am very well, I thank you,” 
and the little face smiled. 

“Why, why, what is the matter? Be 
you so all the time? ” 

“Oh, yes; I’m lame, that’s all. I can’t 
walk like you can. Won’t you please to 
sit down?” 

Rob slid into a chair, looking with a very 
pitiful face at Tommy. 

“ Well, now, I’m sorry for ye, anyhow. 
Can’t yer never go nowhere out o’ that 
chair? ” 

“ Oh, no; but it’s got wheels on, so I can 
roll round, and mother draws me some¬ 
times, when she’s here.” 

“ And you can’t never go out doors, nor, 
nor do any thing? It’s too bad for ye, 
ain’t it?” 

“Not so bad as it might l>e. I don’t 
suffer any pain now, and that’s a great 
comfort; then I can sit up and see the peo¬ 
ple go by. I should n’t like to lie in bed 
all the time; then the cat amuses me a good 
deal; and I think if I had enough to read I 
should be pretty happy.” 

“ You shall that I ’ll bring you a paper 
every day. I can afford it. I’ve got money 
in the bank. I’ve been in business six 
years. Yer see if a feHow has his legs he 
can take care of hisself well ’nough. I ’ll 
get some books at the Mission for ye, too. 
I go every Sunday. Here’s a Journal, and 
you shall have another one to-morrow night. 
Qood bye.” And Rob darted off, crying 
his papers far down the street. 

I think this visit made Tommy happier 
than ever he had been in his small life be¬ 
fore. He had found a new friend—some 
one who pitied him, would be kind to him, 
and bring him things to read. Tommy 
had so few of them that he realized" what 
few of us do—that a good friend is the very 
best possession we can have in this world. 


Eagerly and carefully he read the paper, 
marking the most interesting parts to read 
to his mother when she should come home; 
and what a glowing account he would give, 
too, of Rob! how smart he was, and gen¬ 
erous! And he had money in the bank, 
too, actually! 

Then Rob had to tell his fellows, too, all 
about Tommy; how patient, and cheerful, 
and kind he was. You see Rob had grown 
to be Tommy’s hero, and now Tommy was 
his; and before I finish my story I think 
you will see that they were both rightly 
named. The acquaintance so warmly be¬ 
gun continued unabated. Every evening 
at four o’clock Tommy expected, and never 
failed to get, a nod and smile, and then a 
moment or two after a kind word and the 
evening paper from his new friend. Some¬ 
times some sweetmeats, or perhaps a little 
toy, accompanied it. Nor was the gener¬ 
osity all on one side;.for, when Tommy 
was lamenting that he had nothing to give, 
Rob quickly said, 

“ You know how to read. I wish I did. 
I only know the headings on the papere I 
sell. I never had no chance.” 

“I’ll teach you. I can just as well,” 
said Tommy, eagerly, and so it was arrang¬ 
ed that they should study together each 
evening. So ever after, at six punctually, 
Rob appeared, and devoted himself to the 
little lessons which Tommy, in the new 
capacity of teacher, delighted in giving. I 
have no doubt but they would have got to 
words of two syllables by this time, if 
something had not happened, which did 
happen. 

It was Sunday night Rob had been 
with Tommy all the evening, listening to 
the beautiful hymns the sweet lady had 
given him, and to the little which Tommy 
had learned through them about Jesus. 
Tommy was wishing that he knew more; 
his mother hadn’t taught him much; she 
was so worn out with work, work, all the 
time, that he hated to ask her, any way. 
There used to be a Bible in the house, but 
there were qfldy. a few leaves left of it now, 
and those hadn’t told much, so he was 
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very hungry to know more, and kept won¬ 
dering-if it was true that Jews was the very 
best friend anybody ever could have. 

“ The hymn says so, Rob, and that if we 
believe in Him we shall be happy—believe 
that He s our friend, I suppose that means. 
Could n't you ask some one in the Mission 
school, Rob?” 

“I might ask my teacher,” he replied, 
“ but she has so much to do to keep the 
boys straight, she do n’t tell us a great deal; 
but I ’ll ask hereabout that for ye; she can 
tell us if it’s true.” 

When Rob went away that night Tommy 
lay awake for a long time, as he often did, 
for though he did not suffer any pain, yet 
he was weak and nervous, and so very help¬ 
less that he could not even turn himself in 



bed. His mother slept not far away, and 
would come to him if he called; but she 
had to work so hard he did not like to dis¬ 
turb her. To-night the wind roared and 
whistled round the old comer where he lay, 
till he wanted to cover his head and stop 
up his ears; but he did not dare to, for 
there was so much noise in the street, he 
felt sure something must be the matter. 

“ There must be a fire,” he thought 
“ Yes, I hear the engines now, rattling and 
dashing along, and their sharp whistles.” 
He knew it was near, too, for the light 
shone right into his window. Oh! if he 
only could get up and see wheije it was, 


and what it was! At last, as the noise and 
light increased, he could bear it no longer. 
“I must wake mother;” he thought, “per¬ 
haps w'e are in danger.” 

Just as he was about to do so, there came 
a loud rap at the outer door, and Rob’s 
voice calling, 

“Tommy! Tommy!” As soon as he 
could be admitted, Rob hastened to say all 
in a breath. “It is a dreadful fire; the 
wind blows so hard they cannot put it out; 
it will reach here soon, but never mind, I 
can save you. I can carry you on my back 
just as easy.” 

With terror-stricken faces they hastily 
dressed, and while his mother hurriedly 
gathered a few things together, Tommy 
clung confidingly to the neck of his hero. 

“Neveryou mind,” said Rob, “I’ll be 
legs for both of us. We can soon get into 
a safe place.” 

Hurriedly they passed out from the poor 
place that had been Tommy’s home so long 
—out into the darkness, and blinding smoke, 
and hurrying, terrified crowd, little imag¬ 
ining the dangers and horrors that awaited 
them ere morning broke. 

“We will go over to the court house 
yard,” said Rob, “we will be safe there.” 
But when once mingled with the crowd it 
was not easy to get free. Tommy clung to 
his mother and tried to help earn* some of 
the things she had loaded herself with. 
Suddenly she exclaimed, 

“Oh, my spoons! My mother’s silver 
spoons! I must not lose those. I must go 
back! Take good care of Tommy, Rob; I 
can trust him with you,” and she turned 
rapidly back. 

“She was foolish to do that, for she 
won’t be able to find us, most likely. But 
never mind, I ’ll take good care of you,” 
said Rob. 

On into the crazed, trampling crowd they 
were hurried, but the fire followed close 
upon their track. In wild, maddening fury 
it seemed bent upon destroying all Rob 
bore his burden until his strength failed, 
and they paused for an instant in the door¬ 
way of a large brick building; but there 
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was no safety even there. The wind, rev¬ 
elling in its wildest freedom, bore burning 
brands and cinders on to the roofs of build¬ 
ings several blocks away, and almost in¬ 
stantly they were wrapped in flame! 

The crowd of human souls, crazed with 
grief and terror, rushed wildly to and fro, 
armed each with his most precious posses¬ 
sions. Horses snorting and plunging with 
fear, threatened to break away from their 
masters and add to the general destruction; 
and above the din of all arose the roar and 
crackling of the furious, pitiless flames. 

u I do n’t know as we should be safe over 
in the court house yard,” said Rob, almost 
faltering with terror, “ we must try to get 
to the lake shore, some way.” 

“Oh, never mind me, Rob,” said Tom¬ 
my. “Without me you could get there 
very.well; so just leave me here and hurry 
on, do, and in the morning try and find 
mother. It does not matter much with 
me, you see. I should die pretty soon, any 
way; the doctor said so; now do go, 
Rob.” 

“ I do n’t want you to die, Tommy,” and 
the tears sprang to Rob’s eyes at the thought 
“ I want you to stay and be my friend al¬ 
ways. I will never leave you.” 

“Then we will ask Jesus what to do,” 
said Tommy. “I don’t know much how 
to pray, but you know the hymn said He 
was our best friend; so we can ask Him to 
save us." 

The feeble little prayer went up very 
trustingly from that dark door-way, and I 
feel very sure the Good Friend heard it. 

“Rob, I ’ll tell you what we can do,” said 
Tommy, at last “ We can crawl into that 
gutter under the iron bars. The fire can't 
burn this great stone block, and the people 
nor horses can’t trample on us then*.” 

“ Oh, but if it should bum it, and I’m 
afraid it will, for it is getting terribly hot 
now. No, we must go on, and try to get 
to the lake shore.” 

They straggled on again, helped here 
and there by some thoughtful hand not too 
much engrossed with self, until they reach¬ 
ed at last the shore of the placid lake, now 


lighted up for a lonjj way by the fierce, fit¬ 
ful glare of the angry flames. 

“Oh! I wonder if mother is safe,” said 
Tommy, as they sank down exhausted near 
to where the water lapped the shore. 
“ Where do you suppose she can be? ” 

“ Oh, she ’ssafe, somewhere, most likely, 
worrying about us. We will try and find 
her in the morning. Do n’t you think you 
could go to sleep now? ” 

“Oh, no, I never could, I’m sure. Bee 
how the people come rushing down here! 
It’s the only safe place, is n’t it? ” 

“How dreadful it is! See, Tommy, the 
very block where we were is all on fire 
now, and ever so many other beautiful 
buildings; and Tommy, just think of it! 
the dome of the court house has caught, 
and the big bell is ringing still! Pretty 
soon the beams that hold it will burn off, 
and it will go crasliing down, down, down! 
Oh, Tommy, what will the people do?” 
And Rob stood up and threshed about al¬ 
most beside himself with terror and amaze¬ 
ment. 

The little park where they were, lined 
with beautiful trees and covered with fine 
walks, the music stand where the band had 
played on summer evenings, now were 
filled with homeless wanderers, and house¬ 
hold goods of all kinds, choice pictures, 
and other valuables, thrown promiscuously 
about. 

“I don’t know what they’ll do,” said 
Tommy, who was lying on the ground, 
very pale and tired, “ but they ’ll find a 
friend in Jesus if they only ask Him. I 
wonder if they all know about Him, Rob? ” 
“ Most likely, but they do n’t think much 
I guess. P’r’aps this fire ’ll make ’em.” 

“ If only mother was here, all safe,” said 
Tommy, closing his eyes, and trying hard 
not to moan. 

“Never you mind. Tommy, I’ll make 
you comfortable. You are cold, ain’t you? 
Lie up close to this tree, and I will wrap 
my jacket about you. I am real warm, 
hurry ing so; then we can almost feel the 
heat of the fire here, standing up.” 

“There isn’t any water to drink, i» 
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there?” said Tommy, longing for it, but 
not wanting to ask. 

“ A whole lake full, if we only had some¬ 
thing to bring it in. Would you mind very 
much drinking out of my hat, do you think?” 

It was a felt hat, nearly brimless. If 
carried carefully it might hold a pint. The 
lake was only a few yards away, and very 
fortunate were they who, blinded and suf¬ 
fering from smoke, cinders, and dust, were 
able to reach its shore. 

Tommy drank very gratefully a long quaff 
from the old hat. Then Rob, with thought¬ 
ful kindness, brought W'ater to others who 
had looked longingly at his novel cup. 

At last, after soothing Tommy as well as 
he could, Rob climbed the tree just above 
him, and gave reports of the progress of 
the terrible fire. It raged unabated, but in 
a northerly direction, and had already cross¬ 
ed the river. 

“The wind blows it all away from us,” 


[June, 

said Rob, “but oh, what will become of 
those who have no place to go? ” 

“ Jesus took care of us, and I think He 
will of them,” said Tommy, trustingly. 

At daybreak the next morning a kind 
gentleman found two little boys fast asleep 
under a tree. One of them had no jacket 
on—it was wrapped about a smaller, weak- 
er boy, who lay confidingly in his arms. 
They were gently awakened, and told that 
a woman w as in a church r,car by, anxious¬ 
ly inquiring if any one huu seen two just 
such boys as they w ere. 

“It is mother, I knowi” said Tommy, 
joyfully. “Oh! I’m so glad she’s safe!” 

To the church, therefore, Rob proudly 
bore Tommy, and gave him safely into his 
mother’s care again. And because one 
was faithful, and the other trusting, and 
both were patient, and prayerful, do I 
think that Rob and Tommy, on that dread¬ 
ful night w r ere a pair of heroes. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BOY-FARMER. 

BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


I think there is no part of farming the 
boy enjoys more than the making of maple 
sugar; it is better than blackberrying, and 
nearly as good as fisliing. And one reason 
he likes this work is that somebody else does 
the most of it. It is a sort of work in which 
he can appear to be very active, and yet 
not do much. 

And it exactly suits the temperament of 
a real boy to be very busy about nothing. 
If the power, for instance, that is expended 
in play by a boy between the ages of eight 
and fourteen could be applied to some in¬ 
dustry, we should see wonderful results. 
But a boy is like a galvanic battery that is 
not in connection with anything; he gene¬ 
rates electricity and plays it off into the air 
with the most reckless prodigality. And I, 
for one, would n’t have it otherwise. It is 
as much a boy’s business to play off Jiis en¬ 
ergies into space as it is for a flower to 
blow or a cat-bird to sing snatches of the 
tunes of all the other birds. 


In my day maple sugar making used to 
be something between picnicking and be¬ 
ing shipwrecked on a fertile island, where 
one should save from the wreck, tubs, and 
augers, and great kettles, and pork, and 
hen’s eggs, and rye-and-Indian bread, and 
begin at once to lead the sweetest life in 
the w orld. I am told that it is something 
different nowadays, apd that there is more 
desire to save the sap, and make good, pure 
sugar, and sell it for a large price, than 
there used to be, and that the old fun and 
picturesqueness of the business are pretty 
much gone. I am told that it is the custom 
to carefully collect the sap and bring it to 
the house, where there are built brick 
arches, over which it is evaporated in shal¬ 
low pans, and that pains is taken to keep 
the leaves, sticks, and ashes and coals out 
of it, and that the sugar is clarified; and 
that, in short, it is a money-making busi¬ 
ness, in which there is very little fun, and 
that the boy is not allowed to dip his pad- 
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die into the kettle of boiling sugar and lick 
off the delicious syrup. The prohibition 
may improve the sugar, but it is cruel to 
the boy. 

As I remember the New England boy 
(and I am very intimate with one), he used 
to be on the qui vine in the spring for the 
sap to begin running. I think he discov¬ 
ered it as soon as anybody. Perhaps he 
knew it by a feeling of something starting 
in his own veins—a sort of spring stir in 
his legs and arms, which tempted him to 
stand on his head, or throw a handspring, 
if he could find a spot of ground from 
which the snow had melted. The sap stirs 
early in the legs of a country boy, and 
shows itself in uneasiness in the toes, which 
get tired of boots, and want to come out 
and touch the soil just as soon as the sun 
has warmed it a little. The country boy 
goes bare foot just as naturally as the trees 
burst their buds, which were packed and 
varnished over in the fall to keep the water 
and the frost out. Perhaps the boy.has 
been out digging into the maple trees with 
his jack-knife; at any rate, he is pretty sure 
to announce the discover}' as he comes run¬ 
ning into the house in a great' state of ex¬ 
citement—as if he had heard a hen cackle 
in the barn—with, “ Sap’s runnin’! ” 

And then, indeed, the stir and excite¬ 
ment begin. The sap-buckets, which have 
been stored in the garret over the wood- 
house, and which the boy has occasionally 
climbed up to look at with another boy, for 
they are full of sweet suggestions of the an¬ 
nual spring frolic—the sap-buckets are 
brought down gnd set out on the south side 
of the house and scalded. The snow is 
still a foot or two feet deep in the woods, 
and the ox-sled is got out to make a road 
to the sugar camp, and the campaign be¬ 
gins. The boy is ever}'where present, su¬ 
perintending everything, asking questions, 
and filled with a desire to help the excite¬ 
ment 

It is a great day when the cart is loaded 
with the buckets and the procession starts 
into the woods. The sun shines almost un- 
obstructedly into the forest, for there are 
only naked branches to bar it; the snow is 


soft and beginning to sink down, leaving 
the young bushes spindling up everywhere; 
the snow-birds are twittering about, and 
the noise of shouting, and of the blows of 
the ax echoes far and wide. This is spring, 
and the boy can scarcely contain his delight 
that his out-door life is about to begin again. 

In the first place the men go about and 
tap the trees, drive in the spouts, and hang 
the buckets under. The boy watches all 
these operations with the greatest interest. 
He wishes that sometime when a hole is 
bored in a tree that the sap would spout 
out in a stream as it does when a cider bar¬ 
rel is tapped; but it never does, it only 
drops, sometimes almost in a stream, but 
on the whole slowly, and the boy learns 
that the sweet things of the world have to 
be patiently waited for, and do not usually 
come otherwise than drop by drop. 

Then the camp is to be cleared of snow. 
The shanty is re-covered with boughs. In 
front of it two enormous logs are rolled 
nearly together, and a fire is built bet ween 
them. Crooked sticks are set at each end, 
and a long pole is laid on them, and on 
this are hung the great cauldron kettles. 
The huge hogsheads are turned right side 
up, and cleaned out to receive the sap that 
is gathered. And now, if there is a good 
“siip run,” the establishment is under full 
headway. 

The great fire that is kindled up is never 
let out, night or day, as long as the season 
lasts. Somebody is always cutting wood 
to feed it ; somebody is busy most of the 
time gathering in the sap; somebody is re¬ 
quired to watch the kettles that they do not 
boil over and to fill them. It is not the 
boy, however; he is too busy with things 
in general to be of any use in details. He 
has his own little sap yoke and small pails, 
with which he gathers the sweet liquid. 
He has a little boiling place of his own, 
with small logs and a tiny kettle. In the 
great kettles the boiling goes on slowly, 
and the liquid, as it thickens, is dipped 
from one to another, until in the end ket¬ 
tle it is reduced to syrup, and is taken out 
to cool and settle, until enough is made to 
“ sugar off.” To “ sugar oflf” is to boil the 
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syrup until it is thick enough to crystallize 
into sugar. This is the grand event, and 
is only done once in two or three days. 

But the boy’s desire is to “sugar off” 
perpetually. He boils his kettle down as 
rapidly as possible; he is not particular 
about chips, scum, or ashes; he is apt to 
burn his sugar; but if he can get enough to 
make a little wax on the snow, or to scrape 
from the bottom of the kettle with his 
wooden paddle, he is happy. A good deal 
is wasted on his hands, and the outside of 
his face, and on his clothes, but he does 
not care; he is not sting}’. 

To watch the operations vf the big fire 
gives him constant pleasure. Sometimes 
he is left to watch the boiling kettles, with 
a piece of pork tied on the end of a stick, 
which he dips into the boiling mass when 
it threatens to go over. He is constantly 
tasting of it, however, to see if it is not 
almost syrup. He has a long* round stick, 
whittled smooth at one end, which he uses 
for this purpose, at the constant risk of 
burning his tongue. The smoke blows in 
his face; he is. grimy with ashes; he is alto¬ 
gether such a mass of dirt, stickiness, and 
sweetness, that his own mother would n’t 
know him. 

He likes to boil eggs with the hired man 
in the hot sap; he likes to roast potatoes in 
the ashes, and he would live in the camp 
day and night if he were permitted. Some 
of the hired men sleep in the bough shanty 
and keep the fire blazing all night To 
sleep there with them, and aw.ake in the 
night and hear the wind in the trees, and 
see the sparks fly up to the sky, is a perfect 
realization of all the stories of adventures 
he has ever read. He tells the other boy 
afterwards that he heard something in the 
night that sounded very much like s a bear. 
The hired man says that he was very much 
scared by the hooting of an owl. 

The great occasions for the boy, though, 
are the times of “sugaring off.” Some¬ 
times this used to be done in the evening, 
and it was made the excuse for a frolic in 
the camp. The neighbors were invited; 
sometimes even the pretty girls from the 
village, who filled all the woods with their 


sweet voices, and merry laughter, and little 
affectations of fright. The white snow still 
lies on all the ground except the wann spot 
about the camp. The tree branches all 
show distinctly in the light of the fire, 
which sends its ruddy glare far into the 
darkness, and lights up the bough shanty, 
the hogsheads, the buckets on the trees, 
and the group about the boiling kettles, 
until the scene is like something taken out 
of a fairy play. If Rembrandt could have 
seen a sugar party in a New England wood 
he 4 r ould have made out of its strong con¬ 
trasts of light and shade one of the finest 
pictures in the world. But Rembrandt was 
not born in Massachusetts; people hardly 
ever do know where to be born until it is 
too late. Being born in the right place is 
a thing that has been very much neglected. 

At these sugar parties ever}' one was ex¬ 
pected to eat as much sugar as possible; 
and those who are practiced in it can eat a 
great deal. It is a peculiarity about eating 
wann maple sugar, that though you may 
eat so much of it one day as to be sick and 
loathe the thought of it, you will want it 
the next day more than ever. At the “ su¬ 
garing off” they used to pour the hot sugar 
upon the snow, where it congealed without 
crystallizing, into a sort of wax, which I 
do suppose is the most delicious substance 
that was ever invented. And it takes a 
great while to eat it. If one should close 
his teeth finnly on a ball of it, he would be 
unable to open his mouth until it dissolved. 
The sensation while it is melting is veiy 
pleasant, but one cannot converse. 

The boy used to make a big lump of it 
and give it to the dog, who seized it with 
great avidity, and closed his jaws on it, as 
dogs will on anything. It was funny the 
next moment to see the expression of per¬ 
fect surprise on the dog’s face when he 
found that he could not open his jaws. 
He shook his head; he sat down in despair; 
he ran round in a circle; he dashed into 
the woods and back again. He did every¬ 
thing except climb a tree, and howl.* It 
would have been such a relief to him if he 
could have howled. But that was the one 
thing he 'do. 
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BY H. M. M. 


You know what sort of a home Bunny 
has when he lives with you—an old barrel 
turned down on its side, or a cage made of 
a box with slats in front. I want to tell 
you what kind of a home he makes for 
himself. 

This picture does n’t show the common 
home, where dozens of rabbits live togeth¬ 
er, but only one room of the house—the 
nursery. Mother Bunny you See likes to 
have a quiet room for her funny little gray 
babies, so she makes such a one as you see 
here—a long winding passage, and a cozy, 
Warm nursery at the end. 

Here she makes a nice bed of fur, which 
she tears from her own breast with her 
teeth, and here the babies live till they ’re 
old enough to join the grow’n ups in the 
common rooms. 

In the picture you see mother Bunny just 
coming in,, and a sly old fox prowling 
round up there on the ground. Probably 
he wanted a rabbit stew for dinner, but 
I guess he won't get it this time. Foxes 
are not the only ones who like rabbits 


for dinner. There’s the hawk, always on 
the watch to snatch up poor little Bun¬ 
ny; and the weasel, who can even follow 
him into his house, and dine on him. In 
fact, most all animals and birds who eat 
meat, are very fond of rabbit. And not 
only furred and feathered hunters, but men 
are after them too—his flesh to eat, and his 
skin to sell. ' 

Do you think he is dreadfully persecuted? 
Well, in spite of all their enemies, rab¬ 
bits increase so f&st that sometimes there 
is danger of their eating us out of house 
and home, besides Ailing our fields with 
eaves. At one time Spain was so filled 
with rabbits that they ate up every green 
thing, crops and all, and the people peti¬ 
tioned the king that he would send an army 
to destroy them. Think of an army going 
out to hunt rabbits! 

Bunny has one droll little enemy, and 
that is a bird. A curious bird it is, with a 
bill like a pair of tinners’ shears, as much 
as anything. It is called the puffin, and it 
lives mostly in the water, feeding on fish. 
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which it catches in that awful bill. Well, 
mamma Puffin wants a place for a nursery 
as much as anybody, but she do n't like the 
trouble of digging it. So she of ten goes into 
Bunny’s nice nursery, drives him out, and 
sets up housekeeping in her stolen quarters. 


. <1 
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Bunny has n6 notion of giving up to li 
bird, not half so large as he is, so he shows 
fight. But against such a weapon as that 
bill he stands a poor chance, and is gener¬ 
ally badly beaten, and obliged to make a 
new home for himself. 


MIGNONETTE’S STORY. 

BY A. H. POE. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Simon Peter, that goes to college 
where papa teaches, came to grandpa’s 
neighborhood while I’s there, to see the 
country, and he stayed awhile, and taught 
drawing school ’n penmanship. Aunt Ollie 
and Joe went, and part the time me. I 
w r as gladdest of any to see him, ’cause he 
was my pet of the students. I used to 
think lie was relation to the man in the 
Bible, but he ain’t. Oh! he brought me 
the most things, and heaps and heaps of 
love and kisses; and he told how' baby sis¬ 
ter had grown, and how sweet and funny 
she was; how' one morning she put the 
kitten in the tea-kettle to make tea out of, 
only the water was n’t but just w arm, and 
how r she got Robbie to tie turkey wings to 
her arms, and a great big turkey tail (the 
housekeeper always saves ’em) to her back, 
and w r ent into the parlor, where there’s 
lots of professors, and said, 

“ Papa, see me, I’m ’n angel! ” 

There was a boy at school that had n’t 
any more smart look to his face than a 
turnip, but he was smart. He was real 
little, too, and his father sent him ’cause 
he had a natural talent for drawing. Joe 
said’t he drew' such a live looking horse 
’side of his Other’s blacksmitlier shop that 
the horses al’as stopped to bow to it ’fore 
they’d go in ’n be slioed. He \s comic'ler ’n 
anybody, ’most, and sometimes he’s real 
lazy. Once he had n't been doing a thing 
for ever so long, and Mr. Peter spoke up 
sharp, and said, 

“Sol’mon Wise, why don’t you go to 
work?” 

“I’m sick,” says Sol'mon. 


“ Sick! ” says Mr. Peter, “ you do n’t look 
sick.” ' ’ •'* 

“ I know r it,” says Sol’mon, “ but it’s all 
I can do to keep up ’ pearances .” 

Then everybody laughed. All but Sol’- 
mon, he did n’t. 

Jennie caught the mumps, and Aunt 
Martha was so scared she sent Wilber ’n * 
Gurney over to stay at grandpa’s. Grand¬ 
ma said there wasn’t any use having the 
fidgets over the mumps. Ever since the 
’tracted meeting Wilber’s been a min’ster, 
and sometimes he temperance lectures. 
One time after he’d done preaching to the 
chairs, lie shut his eyes tight, and said, 
“Dear God, I know' if I’m good you’ll 
love me. I know' if I’m good you ’ll take 
me to heaven. If you do n't I ’ll go anyhow! 

I ’ll get a ladder and go! Amen.” 

Grandpa said Something’bout him taking 
the kingdom by vi’lence. 

There’s no telling the badness of SnuffL 
Grandma’d order him out the house, and 
he'd no more stir ’n if he’d been wooden. 

I do n’t s’pose if you’s to kill him he’d 
mind. He did a great deal of damage of 
my dolls, but Joe had n’t a spec of r’gard 
for my feelings ’bout it. He said ’the 
b’lieved in dogs' rights, and ’t w*as a w'o- 
man’s place to take care of her children, 
and keep ’em out harm’s way. Well, I 
s’pose’t is; but I switched Snuff stinging 
hard w ith a plantain, once, aud I would 
more, only I never could catch him. 

When Mr. Peter went home I went with 
him, and we had the tiptopest time on the 
cars! It’s always the pleasantest first day, 
’cause you ain’t much tired yet. I like 
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stopping at the stations. It's so nice look¬ 
ing out at each place, and wondering what 
all little girls live there, and watching the 
people get on ’n off. I s’pose they all b’long 
somewhere. I said to Mr. Peter that it 
seemed as if they all ought to be going just 
where we were, and he laughed, and said 
he sh’d hope not 

A boy and I made friends quick. He 
was n't ’Merican, but he could speak 'most 
as plainly’s I could, and he said he came 
from a place in Denmark, where every¬ 
body’s name ended with s-o-n. His name 
was Eugene Gunnison, but he said Eugene 
in heir language sounded something like 
Zargan. He had a queer music-box done 
up in pasteboard, and he took it out to let 
me see. ’T was a toy grove full of beauti¬ 
ful birds, and when he’d screw something 
under the bottom, they’d all sing and flut¬ 
ter like they’s ’live. Oh! but wasn’t it 
d’lightful! and ’most everybody in the car 
came closer to look. 

A dumpity old woman sat 'fore us with 
a blunt nose, and the man ’at was with her 
was great tall, with long black whiskers, 
and tousled hair, and the quisic’list laugh- 
look in his puckered-up eyes. He liked 
me, and so did I him, and he gave me the 
cunningest little charm. 'Twas a teenty 
Bible, cut out of muscle-shell, and tipped 
with gold, and it had some letters on one 
side that he called his minitials. I do n’t 
b’lieve that was right, ’cause some fine 
ladies near us smiled. He said’t he made 
ever so many things like tliat when he's a 
pris’ner at Andersonvi 11c. Mr. Peter asked 
him ’bout that place, and he told some 
strange stories. Then he said (the drollest), 
“ ’T ain’t no use o’ dwellin’ on them times 
now, Mister, fur, like the Irishman’s to- 
morrer, they’ve passed into yisterday.” 

The blunt-nosed woman went to sleep, 
and when 't was time for them to get off 
tlie man had to punch her hard, and scream, 
“Marthay Marier!” right in her ear, ’fore 
she’d wake. I'd thought the cars would 
have waked her, and I asked w as she blind 
In her ears? and Mr. Peter’n the man 
laughed like anything. Course I meant 
deaf, only I forgot. They had the most 


things to carry—two bandboxes, and two 
valises, and a big basket, and something 
done up in a yellow' ’n red cloth, and a lot 
of bundles, ’sides. The German boy offer¬ 
ed to help, but the man piled ’em all over 
him, and said, “ Thanky, I reckon we kin 
struggle along.” 

A lady dressed splendidly fine lost her 
hair out the car window, and oh! I never 
saw any one fluster way she did. She tried 
to make the c’nductor stop the train, but 
he would n’t, and she shook her ruffles, and 
talked loud, and ’mused ’most everybody; 
and then she had such dreadful big hair 
’fore, and afterwards she had n’t hardly a 
sprinkle, and course it made lots of differ¬ 
ence. A man she called General w as with 
her, and he tried to c’nsole her, but all’t 
once he coughed like he had the c’usump- 
tion, and I saw' him smile. What’s the 
reason people alw ays cough to hide laughs? 
I sh'd think’t would be honester to laugh 
out plain. 

Just ’fore we got home, an old lady came 
in with a basket of apples and a basket of 
cakes. I do n’t s’pose the old lady’s eye¬ 
sight w as very good, ’cause she had her 
bonnet on 'hind side before. ’T was a big 
gray l>onnet, trimmed with gray and white 
ribbon, and the back strings kept flapping 
down over her nose every minute, and she 
kept brushing them aw^ay. It did look so 
ridic’lous, and people got to laughing, and 
two big girls giggled so’t I thought ’t was 
’most mean, and I slipped over to the old 
lady and said, “It’s on wrong; let me fix 
it.” You ought have seen the old lady 
laugh as we changed it, and she said, 
“Laws, that shows what an old blunderer 
I be. I ’most knotted there was suthin’ 
wrong, but Linda’s jest ben an’ trimmed it 
over, an’ I thought mebbe’t was the fashion 
to have them dewins a-bobbin’ in a body’s 
eyes. I was in sieh a hurry when I 
started.” 

Then she gave me four apples and some 
the cakes, and said she's taking them to 
her little grandchildren in the city. Oh! I 
could a-hugged her, and course I’d known 
she's somebody's grandma, ’cause she look¬ 
ed so good. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


BY UNCLE RAPHAEL. 


Eveiy child should be provided with a 
pencil and paper for drawing, and encour¬ 
aged and directed in their use at an early 
age. It is not enough to supply pencils by 
the dozen, with which to cover reams of 
paper with meaningless scrawls; but from 
the beginning the use of the materials 
should be regulated so as to produce some 
results tending towards the artistic develop¬ 
ment of the child. For the most elemen¬ 
tary instruction, no method is superior to 
the Kindergarten, in which the pa]>er is 
ruled into squares, and all the early designs 
are guided strictly by the ruled lines, thus 
securing accuracy and symmetry. Any pa¬ 
rent can learn enough of this in one day to 
serve for six months’ instruction. 

It is an old theory that if a person learns 
to do good work with poor tools, better 
work can be done with good ones; but this 
false idea is at present justly unpopular. 

If a pupil or apprentice is to make a neat 
and thorough workman, good tools must 
be provided, and accompanied by proper 
instruction. This is not less true of the 
student in drawing. At the beginning the 
tools may be very few and simple, but they 
must be such that an expert workman can 
use them with accuracy. The simplest tool 
is the pencil. After a child is old enough 
to receive any instruction in the use of this 
implement, do not insult him with one 
purchased for two cents. Nothing poorer 
than Faber’s black and gilt is profitable for 
either old or young. 

The process of sharpening a lead pencil 
may seem too trivial to deserve a place here ; 
but it is really of the greatest importance. 
For all drawing purposes the cut should 
not be less than five-eighths of an inch long. 
For free hand drawing the point of the 
lead should be round; for ruling by a 
straight edge in mathematical drawing, the 
pencil should be sharpened fiat, leaving the 
lead full size in one direction, and with a 
sharp edge the other way. The accompa¬ 


nying cuts illustrate the above. A repre¬ 
sents the point most commonly seen. B is 
a round point properly cut C is a flat 



point showing the two views 1 and 2. At 
first a child will repeatedly break a fine 
point; but patience in resharpening, and 
suitable instruction, will after a time com¬ 
pel the adoption of a lighter stroke in order 
to save the point, and the expense and 
trouble are w r ell invested if a light stroke is 
secured at a considerable outlay of both. 

After the pencil, the next implement is a 
straight edged ruler twelve inches long, and 
divided into sixteenths of an inch. A pair 
of compasses or dividers, with one leg re¬ 
movable for the insertion of a pencil should 
be provided as soon as the child is old 
enough to handle such an instrument safely. 
Thus provided, every kind of a line can be 
produced; the straight line by the aid of 
the ruler; the circle with the dividers; and 
all irregular curves with the pencil guided 
by the unaided hand. 

With many teachers in free hand draw¬ 
ing it has been a great hobby to keep the 
pupil for weeks vainly endeavoring to draw 
a perfectly straight line without the aid of 
a ruler, a perfect circle without the com¬ 
pass, and marking exactly an inch without 
a measure. In free hand drawing it is not 
often that it is necessary to draw r a perfectly 
straight line of any considerable length, and 
much less frequently necessary to draw' a 
true circle. Whenever it is necessary to 
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produce either of these, there is no reason 
why the ruler and compasses may not be 
used. It is true that the discipline of the 
hand consequent to the kind of practice 
referred to is valuable, but it may all be ac¬ 
quired in a manner much more agreeable 
to the child. In actual practice in free 
hand drawing, almost every circle is thrown 
into an ellipse, which is an irregular curve; 
and hence the practice in drawing curves 
should be directed towards graceful irregu¬ 
lar curves, rather than the circle. 

No objects present a greater variety of 
forms useful for practice in the cUawrng of 
lines than the Roman capital alphabet, with 
which every one is most familiar, and 
which not one adult person in ten can form 
correctly throughout, without a copy to 
work from. This may seem to be a strong 
statement to make in this countiy of print¬ 
ing and reading; and yet, if any one who 
has not given some special attention to the 
subject will attempt to draw a complete 
alphabet at least two inches high, the truth 
of the statement will in nine cases out of 
ten be sustained, and the great want of pop¬ 
ular instruction in drawing proved. In all 
finished drawings more or less lettering is 
necessary, and hence the practice of draw¬ 
ing the alphabet is urged as an elementary 
exercise—the more so because no other ex¬ 
ercise can better embody every combina¬ 
tion of curves with vertical and oblique 
lines. All our young readers (and old ones 
too) are earnestly invited to practice this 
exercise of letter drawing until they can 
not only draw the entire alphabet correctly 
but beautifully. 

In the formation of the Roman alphabet 
the compasses cannot be used for any of 
the curves, as they are all irregular, and 
with the pencil the ruler is not tp be used, 
because, covering up, as it necessarily does, 
some portion of the work, it prevents the 
formation of such graceful shapes as can 
otherwise be made. First, draw two hori¬ 
zontal lines for the top and bottom of the 
line of letters, and then proceed to outline 
them by dotting very lightly, so that if not 


satisfactory the marks can be easily erased 
for correction. 

Take for example A: 



Dot in the perpendicular line through 
the apex of the letter, then draw the two 
oblique lines for the sides, which secure an 
uprightness to the letter. After the letter 
is completed* in the light sketchy lines, if it 
is satisfactory, the outline may be put in 
more firmly. In the practical draw ing of 
letters on maps or plans, or under pictures, 
it is necessary to have regard to the length 
and position of a full line, and where sev¬ 
eral lines of various styles of lettering are 
arranged, one above another, it is necessary 
that they should be uniform w ith reference 
to a central vertical line. In such case first 
draw r the central line, then count up all the 
letters in the first line—also counting every 
space betw een words equal to one letter— 
and then begin by drawing the central let¬ 
ter of the line first, and working each way. 
In such work it is not well to line in any of 
the letters boldly until ail the lines are 
sketched, as there may be occasion for 
erasures. 

As there are certain mistakes and errors 
veiy frequently made by beginners, the 
following examples are produced here with 
a familiar criticism. 

^bctexe: 

FLH3TUV 
¥XYS Si 

The A is very well proportioned, but the 
shaded line is on the wrong side, and the 
letter is falling over. “But, ” you may say, 
“I have seen lots of letters printed, that 
were all leaning over in that way.” That 
is so; they are another style of letters called 
Italics, and are proper in their place, but 
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must not be mixed with this style, which 
is Roman. The D is reversed, and the lines 
are unequal. The J is reversed so that it 
turns the wrong way at the bottom. In 
the K, the top oblique line is heavy and the 
bottom one light. In the M, the shaded 
lines are all misplaced, the outside lines are 
not vertical, and the small cross-lines at the 
top are not correct. The N is .so badly out 
of shape that I will leave that for your own 
correction. The 8 is reversed. The T, 
you will no doubt say at once, is very bad; 
and so it is for this place, as it is another 
style of letter, or, as the printers would say, 
belongs to another font of type. There 
are many styles of letters, and one may be 
as correct as another, but in the same word, 
and generally in the same line, all the let¬ 
ters must be alike in style, and one or two 
letters from an alphabet are sufficient to 
enable an expert draughtsman to form the 
whole. But to continue the criticism—the 
shaded line of the U is on the wrong side, 
and the W, X, and Y have the same defect. 
The Z is reversed, and the & is very faulty 
in drawing. 

As the relative position of the shaded or 
heavy lines is very difficult to remember 
without some guide, the following rule and 
diagram are presented, by which almost 
every question may be correctly decided. 
Take the several letters in which there is 
any doubt about the shade lines, and write 
them as is ordinarily done, without taking 
off the pen, in form as here shown ; and 
every up line, so made, should be a light 
line in the printed alphabet, and every 
down line a shaded line: 

Hence we have in A, up, down; fine line, 
shaded line. In the M, up, down, up, 
down; fine, shaded, fine, shaded. This 


rule holds good in the N, U, Y, W, X, 
and Y. 

As 8 and & are generally very difficult 
for learners to make, the following special 
diagrams are presented: 



In forming the 8, first draw the two ver¬ 
tical lines forming the two termini, then con¬ 
nect them with the curves. Care must be 
taken that the back of the top curve is ex¬ 
actly on a line with the lower vertical line, 
and that the front of the lower curve pro¬ 
jects a trifle beyond the top vertical line, 
otherwise the unfortunate result seen in last 
example will be obtained. The «&, as here 
shown, is not exactly the same as is seen in 
type, but is the one usually adopted by en¬ 
gravers and sign painters. To produce this 
character, first sketch two circles connected 
in the form of a figure 8—the upper one 
much the smaller—then a little curve at¬ 
tached to the right hand side forms an out¬ 
line, upon which to build the complete 
character as shown. 

The following general directions are val¬ 
uable, and should be constantly heeded. 
AU the heavy or shaded lines should 
to be of equal thickness, although the curv¬ 
ed portions of B, C, D, G, etc., should be 
a very little thicker than the straight lines, 
in order to appear as heavy. In the B, R, 
8, and X, the upper portion must be smaller 
than the lower. The C and O should be a 
trifle higher than all the other letters, in 
order to seem the same, because a circle 
which has a diameter equal to the side of 
a square, always looks smaller than the 
square. 

If, from the foregoing hints, any one, old 
or young, is enabled to correctly, form the 
Roman alphabet, it may well be considered 
a good month’s work. 
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VACATIONS. 

I wonder if there is a man or woman 
anywhere who has outgrow n the charm of 
that w r ord 44 vacation ”—I mean 'the old 
charm that hung about it when they were 
brown-cheeked and bright-eyed, and went, 
barefooted may be, to the district school in 
the old school bouse. For only children 
can really have vacations. Grown up peo¬ 
ple talk about them—ministers, and law¬ 
yers, and editors, and merchants; but their 
vacations are poor shams at the very best, 
for they never can really lay down the bur¬ 
den of their life’s work, and it follows 
them and wears upon them in spite of all 
they can do. But the children! Ah, vaca¬ 
tion to them means something—it means 
the utter throwing off of the yoke, as if it 
was never to be token up again—it means 
freedom, and frolic, and fun. It means 
riding, and walking, and rowing; it means 
pic-nics, and parties, and all manner of 
rambles; it means fishing, and hunting, 
and berrying; it means lying in the shade 
and dreaming; it means sometimes doing 
absolutely nothing. But I think I remember 
that vacations, charming as they were, did 
sometimes grow wearisome, and I thought 
I would say to the thousands of boys and 
girls whom this month will release from 
school, that they cannot find a more de¬ 
lightful way of passing some of these long 
summer hours than in finding out by their 
own observation something of the wonder¬ 
ful living world around them. In the woods 
and fields, and in your own yards and gar¬ 
dens there are enough wonders going on to 
fill up any vacation. And if you want 
something to start you on the right track, I 
could mention a dozen books, any one of 


which is as delightful to a live boy or girt 
as Robinson Crusoe, and which would so 
bewitch you that you could hardly keep 
your hands off from a bug, beetle, or but¬ 
terfly. Just now my two little neighbors 
and I are investigating Natural History by 
the help of the 44 Cecil Books. 11 There are 
three of them—Beasts—Birds—and Insects. 
We have taken up Insects because we find 
it easier to make experiments and discover¬ 
ies in that line. 

Then t here is Botany—dry enough in the 
books sometimes, but delightful always in 
the green blossoming world out of doors, 
and that is the true way to study it. Du¬ 
ring this month the ferns will be looking 
their very prettiest; some of the most deli¬ 
cate and graceful can only be found in per¬ 
fection early in the season. When you 
girls are out in the woods for your rambles 
and picnics, be sure to remember to gather 
plenty of ferns to fill your vases next win¬ 
ter. And you know it will never do to 
gather them and carry them home in your 
hands, for a fern withers very quickly, and 
can never be coaxed into freshness again. 
Bo you must take a book of some kind and 
press them in the woods. A dozen sheets 
of common newspaper, unprinted, put into 
stiff pasteboard covers is the beet thing we 
have ever tried, but any book will do, even 
a tolerably thick magazine. Then lay your 
ferns in smoothly, close it carefully, and in 
a few moments they will adhere to the pa¬ 
per, and may be left to dry, and kept away 
from the light until winter, when they will 
come out as green and delicate as when 
gathered, and fill your vases charmingly. 
Borne of you will go to the sea-side, where 
you may find specimens for your cabinets 
to exchange, may be, with a friend who 
may explore the mountains, for the treas¬ 
ures of that region. Mind, I’m not setting 
you at work, only telling you how to play. 


WHAT THE BOYS DID. 

There was not a mean-looking boy in the 
crowd. I had watched them so often on 
their way to school, heat and fresh and gen- 
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tlemanly in appearance; or coming home 
again a little flushed and rumpled, but 
merry and full of life, that I knew^every 
face among them. Now they were all 
gathered about the corner, and their pleas¬ 
ant voices drew me to my window. What 
do you suppose I saw? Why, every boy 
held one hand behind him in which he had 
a stone or a stick, and the whole party were 
doing their utmost to coax a poor silly little 
puppy to run out from the shelter of his 
own premises that they might have a shot 
at him. “Come Johnny! come Johnny! 
nice fellow! poor fellow!” in all sorts of 
soft, insinuating tones; but the puppy' had 
doubtless learned wisdom by sad experi¬ 
ence, and only poked his black nose through 
the fence, peered at them with his wicked 
little eyes, and wagged his tail in a friendly 
way. 

Then the boys tried another maneuvre. 
Two of them marched boldly' up to the 
gate, and the puppy, in his zeal to defend 
the premises, barked valiantly. The boys 
ran in feigned terror, and the puppy fol¬ 
lowed, fairly’bursting with what in men we 
call heroism, or patriotism, or some other 
urn. Pell mell came the sticks and stones; 
not a boy missed his chance for a shot, and 
the poor deluded puppy rushed back to his 
intrenchments yelping in dismay, while a 
chorus of shouts and laugh ter* fairly made 
the air ring. I looked at those boys, as 
they went on their way, in wonder. How 
happy they looked; how merry they were 
over their successful maneuvre. I do n’t 
believe one of them had the slightest sus¬ 
picion that he had done anything mean or 
cruel. It was just a good joke, and hurt 
nobody, unless it might have been the pup¬ 
py, and he only got one or two knocks; 
puppies do n’t mind rough handling. It is 
a pity to spoil a good joke; but oh! you 
dear, brave, noble boys, that make your 
mothers glad and proud every day of your 
lives, it is a greater pity to spoil with a lit¬ 
tle taint of cruelty anything so good as the 
manhood into which you are capable of 
growing, and that is why I looked sadly 


after you that day, and had no heart to 
read you a lecture. I meant to give it to 
you, though, and here it is, where I know 
some of you will see it. Nobody need call 
me a croaker, and say boys will be boys, 
and it’s boy-nature to delight in teasing. 
Perhaps it is. I’ve read that every man’s 
nature is part angel and part demon, and 
sometimes one part outgrows the other. 
Which part will you have, boys? Now is 
the time to decide. If you do n’t want the 
ugly, cruel demon to grow until he gets the 
master} 7 of everything good in your natures, 
you must be careful not to feed him. Keep 
him down; chain him; beat him back 
whenever he shows his head or his cloven 
foot. God made you to be glad, and He 
made the world for you to be glad in, and 
you may be sure there is plenty of good, gen¬ 
uine fun to be had without inflicting the 
smallest amount of suffering upon any of 
the weak, innocent creatures which share 
the world with you. Thousands of men 
and women are using their influence all 
over this country in the prevention of 
cruelty towards animals, but after all there 
is very little hope except in raising up a 
new generation, whose feelings have not 
been seared as with a hot iron, and who 
will shrink from cruelty as from any other 
sin and shame. Boys! I speak for places 
in that new generation for each one of you. 


SPECIAL. 

Our contributors will please take notice 
that by the new postal regulations, manu¬ 
script for publication can no longer be sent 
by newspaper rates, but must pay full let¬ 
ter postage. We must therefore insist that 
MSS. shall be folly prepaid, and accom¬ 
panied by return postage for a reply in re¬ 
gard to it, or no notice will be taken of it. It 
seems necessary also to repeat once morfe 
the injunction about writing on both sides 
of the paper. Poeitivdy^ dear friends, such 
articles go unread into the waste basket, 
without a bit of compassion to soften their 
end. 
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Here 1b a letter worth reading; do n’t you think * 0 , 
little folks? And now suppose you take it for a 
model, you boys and girls from Maine to Oregon, 
and try if you cannot tell us something new. We 
will take it for granted in the future that you love 
the Corporal, but tell us, if you know, how a musk¬ 
rat's nest looks, where the jays build, what color are 
the blackbird's eggs, what do the wasps catch spi¬ 
ders for, what makes the pitcher “ sweat M —anything 
that seems likely to be of interest to your young 
friends. And the shorter your letters arc, the better 
chance they will have of being published. 

“Dear Prudy: I just want to tell yon what my papa 
found in the public road a* he was going to the post 
office, one day this spring. It never would have 
hapiHMied if we had been traveling that road every 
day all the spring. Part of it had been overflowed. 
an<l we had own riding in a boat through the lake 
and bavou. The water had fallen a good deal, and 
papa said the road must be dry—he would go to 
town on horseback. As he was riding along a part 
of the way near a lake, ho heard a fanny little sort 
of crying noise that was new to him. He wild it 
reminded him of the mew of a kitten, and the gi ant 
of a little pig. hut was not just like either. He stop 
ped and looked about to see what it could be. and 
soon found a large nest, big us a bushel basket, made 
of sticks and leaves, and well tilled with eggs that 
were hatching. What do you guess were crawling 
out of tile shells? You need not guess any kind of 
bird, for they had n't a sign of wings or feathers. 
The eggs were as long as your middle finger, as big 
round as a hen's egg, and M»ft*shelled. There were 
thirtv-three of them. The little creatures that were 
crawling out of them each had four legs, and a tail as 
lougasitsbody, thut had been folded over in the shell, 
so when they straightened out. they were nearly 
eight inches long. They had a mouth full of sharp 
teeth, and would snap at a stick real spiteful. They 
went whining off towards the lake, where papa 
thought their mamma had gone for a breakfast of 
crawfish. He said he was glad the madam*; was not 
at home, os she would have been likely to resent his 
intrusion and close inspection of her domestic affairs, 
and he did not have his gun along. Now, if you 
have not guessed what they were, let me whisper to 
you—they were alligators. Tell the little Coupon ai. 
hovs if they can’t guess, to look on the 220th page 
of Mitchell’s New School Oleography, fourth book, 
and the' will see a picture of the luwlame. 

* 4k WlLLIE. 

“ p. s.—Papa did not bring oue home t.o me for a 
pet.” 

Here is a letter so beautifully priiited that the 
types cannot make any improvement on It. 

Parkersburg. “Dear Mr. Miller: I received the 


microscojR; yesterday. I feci very happy with it. I 
wish I could tell you how much I love the Littlis 
Corporal, only it does not come often enough, 
(live my love to J*rudy. J like the letters in her 
pocket. Perhaps 1 she will find one iu it from me 
some day. Your little friend, Lily K. Church.” 


Northbtidye , Mass. “ I do want to see you and 
Prudy >o much. If you ever come to Massachusetts 
you ’must come here, and we will go to a place 
near by culled Pnrgatoty, where there is a great 
chasm through the rocks, and we have such nice 
picnics there, and from the top of oar hill we cau see 
Into New Hampshire. Connecticut, and Rhode Is¬ 
land, and mother thinks you would like that after 
living ou the prairies. I want vonr pictures, too, 
and when you get som4 to spare, will send some 
money to pay for them. Your loving friend.” 

Prudy has seen a wonderful place in the woods of 
Miinie-oia called Purgatory, where a stream of clour 
w ater leaps out of a fissure in the rock and goes sing¬ 
ing down through a deep ravine. As for the hilltops 
Prudy knows them w’ell, and loves them now as dear¬ 
ly as when she ran races up and down the hills, and 
hunted blackberries along their sides. 


Doggy Dtj*)/. (;. .V. We luive taken the Corpo¬ 
ral ever since it was published, and we should raise 
it as we would the. visit of a dear frieud. We are 
now living away dow n in Indian Territory. Papa is 
Agent for the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of In¬ 
dians. It is very pleasant here. We have two little 
Indian ponies and tw o horses, and I have a splendid 
ride nearly every day. Would n’t you like to take a 
ride with in** on one of our ponies? We have church¬ 
es here, and Sunday-schools, and some of the pleas¬ 
antest boys I ever knew were Indians.” 


“A SrooKSTioN.—As the Little Corporal has 
fought so bravely for the right, and come out of the 
great fire so well. T think it ought to be promoted to 
he u Captain ora Colonel. What say you? Pleaue 
auk Private turner. * W. K. Y.” 


Hh.aron. "Dear Prudy: Yon cannot tell how very 
sorry I was for the Little Corporal wheu I heurct 
of the great fire in Chicago; but I believed all the 
time that it would come out a^ain better than ever, 
and so it is. I intend to take It always. Now , Aunt 
Prudy, I would just like to know if it is true that 
Mrs. O’isjary's cow did kick over a, lamp and do all 
that mischief; and that photographs of the cow were 
taken and sold to people that came to Chicago to bc« 
how it looked after the lire*? And that somebody 
finally got. the cow’s tail and mad*; it up into icatch- 
guards, ard sold them for great prices? 1 have seen 
guch statements iu the pupi l's, i wish you would 
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print my letter, and please answer my questions 
about Mrs. O'Leary's cow. Franky IIurlbuut/’ 

Prudy has certainly seen pictures of a cow in the 
act of kicking over a lamp, but cannot really say 
that she thinks they were taken by our artist on the 
spot As for the watch-guard story, the cow was 
more fortunate than mo^ t of the residents in that 
part of the city, if she brought off hair enough to 
make one. 


Roxbury, TFi*. “Dear Prudy: I took the Little 
Corporal last year, and liked it very much. I earn¬ 
ed the money picking hops. I thought about writ¬ 
ing to you aU last year, but mamma said you had too 
many letters already. I got the Corporal for a 
Christmas preseut this year. I wanted to take it 
ever so much, and I was so glad when I got up Christ¬ 
mas morning aud read on a paper pinned on the out¬ 
side of my stocking, ‘The Little Corporal for 
Julia when It comes? I think the new story, ‘ Dora' 
is splendid, though I can't tell much about it yet.” 


Columbia. “Dear Pl'udy: Pa feels very poor this 
year, but he says I shall liuve the Corporal again. 
We have a large family, and have had a great deal of 
sickness; we nave had the typhoid fever in our fam¬ 
ily. I have lost one dear sister. She was twelvo 
years old. My brother Willie was so sick that wc 
did not expect be could live for a long time; but he 
is well again now. Wc met with a great loss by 
losing sister Addie, and you hove met with a great 
Joss by fire. When the great fire in Chicago was, I 
thought it would be the last of the Corporal; but 
we all rejoiced to see it come again.” 


St. IAiiis, Mo. “My Dear Pmdy: received the 
December number of the Corporal the other even¬ 
ing. I am going to get all the subscribers 1 can, 
though I am not a subscriber myself, for the Corpo¬ 
ral comes to me through the Tunes office, where pa 
is editor. I think . half the people who read those 
dime novels and such trash would read the Corpo¬ 
ral there would bo some sensible people. Every¬ 
body has so much to say about the fire that I hardly 
know how to express myself; but I was sorry for 
the Corporal, but it was a good tiling you were not 
burnt up, was n't it” 


Dry Ridge, Ky. “Dear Prudy: I am a little boy 
nine years old. I begin with toiling you about the 
Little Couporal. it passed through fire and it 
paused through water The March number came to 
me out of a wreck, all soaking wet. The wreck w ua 
occasioned by the giving way of a bridge, and I think 
it is a strong Corporal and a nice magazine. Please 
don't let this drop out of your pocket. 

“Willie Lewis.” 


Camden. “Dear Prudy: There must be a very 
large hole in your pocket, for I have written three 
letters and they ull fell through into the waste bas¬ 
ket, I suppose, for 1 have never seen them. But 1 
have taken that motto of old, * If at first you do n’t 
succeed, try* try again.' So I am not discouraged. I 
am twelve years old. Our school is out. I studied 
history, and arithmetic, geography, und spelling, and 
writing. 1 have u little sister; she is two years old; 
her name is Luella May; she can find O without any 
one to tell her, aud she can spell dog. She can say 
anything that she wants to. W hen 1 get the Corpo¬ 
ral she can hardly wait until I get it lead through. 
She will say ‘Torpoll’ ‘I want Torpoll' 1 cannot 


tell all the tilings that she can do, so I will have to 
close. Good bye. Harriet Ajlvord.” 


"Dear Prudy: I am a boy ten years old. I have 
taken the Corporal live yeurs, ana like it very much. 
As soon as it comes mv mother reads it through to 
me; and she save she feels ten years younger when 
she gets through reading it Please mend the holes 
in your pocket, so that this letter will not fall through 
and get lost I have never written to you before, 
and should like to see this letter in print From 
your friend, Ellsworth Griffith.” 


Glen's Falls. “Dear Prvdy: I am a boy nine 
years old. I have taken the Corporal two years. 
I live in New York city, but I am in the country, go¬ 
ing to a girl’s school, and I like it very much. 1 
would like to know if you are Prudy Parlin, the sis¬ 
ter of Dotty Dimple. I think you are, but Auntie 
don't; so I thought I would ask you. I am quite 
interested in Tommy. I hope you will write more 
about him, for I have a little brother who is full of 
mischief, just as Tommy is. I presume you will not 
think this letter worth answering. It would surprise 
me if I should see it, and as this is April Fool's day 
1 might get fooled. But that is the tun, you know. 

“ Yours truly, Charley Osborn.” 


Stonington. “Dear Prudy: I have never written 
to you, but I sec so many letters in the Little Cor¬ 
poral I thought I would write. In the summer we 
have real nice times; we go out in the woods, and 
take lunch with us, then we look after wild llowers. 
Some of them are very pretty. If 1 gi t any nice ones 
tliis summer 1 will press them and send you some if 
you want them. Perhaps you don’t know who I 
am. My sister and I take the Little Cori-oral to¬ 
gether. Wo like it very much. I wish it would 
come every week, instead of every month. I like 
the prize story very much, and also ‘Summer Days 
at Kirkwood? We have it sent in brother Henry's 
name. 1 can play on an organ; 1 take music lessons. 
I now close with love, hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours truly, Barbara Mulleil” 


"Dear Prudy: I am a little California girl, ten 
years old. I have the sweetest little baby sister, and 
a darling little brother. We live hi a place called 
Mound Springs, in a valley near the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 1 like to live here, only 
we can’t goto school; it is four miles to the nearest 
school: but our mamma makes us study our lessons 
every day. and she hears them. 1 have five nets—a 
colt, a calf, a hen, and two kittens. My brother 
Charles has taken the Little Couporal two years, 
and 1 take it this year, Mary A. Marsh." 


Temple , Me. “Dear Prudy: This .s the first time 
I have ever written to you. We take the Little 
Corporal tills year, and like it very much. I think 
the prize story?* Dora,’ is splendid. I wish the Cor¬ 
poral came every week. I have got a little vellow- 
and-white kitten, aud if you should set a basket 
down lie will get into it. If this letter is nice enough 
will you please to put it in your pocket? 

“Walter J. Conant." 


“Dear Prudy: This is the first year I have taken 
the Corporal, but think I will take it again. I 
won't sign my name this time for I am a little bash¬ 
ful boy of eight years. Please put this in the Cor¬ 
poral.” 
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CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE QUEER. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 

The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may easily be performed by a lady, to the great as¬ 
tonishment of a circle at her tea party: 

Take two or three leaves of redTcabbage, cut them 
Into small bits, put them into a basin, and pour a 
pint of boiling water ou them; let it stand an hour, 
then pour oft' the liquid into a decanter. It will be 
of a fine blue color. Then take four wine-glass***; 
into one put six drops of strong vinegar: into another 
six drops of solntion of soda; into u third the same 
Quantity of a strong solution of alum; and let the 
fourth glass remain empty. The glasses may be 
prepared some time before, and the few drops of 
colorless liquids which have been placed in them 
will not be noticed. Fill up the glasses from the de¬ 
canter, and the liquid poured into the glass contain¬ 
ing the acid will quickly become a beautiful red; 
that in tho glass containing the soda will be a tine 
green; that poured Into the empty one will remain 
unchanged. By adding a little vinegar to the green, 
it will immediately change to red; and on uduinga 
little of the solntion of soda to the red, it will assume 
a fine green, thus showing the action of acids and 
alkalies on vegetable blues. 

FUNNY GAMES FOR CHILDREN. 

Hen and chickens is a good game to amuse chil¬ 
dren, aud to give them healthful exercise, combined 
with merry, laughter, both of which are equally good 
for mind and body. The smartest player jieisonates 
the fox. The strongest and most active takes the 
part of the hen, and all the other players are the 
chickens. The hen stands at the head of tin- line, 
tho first chicken takes firm hold of the hen, each 
hand grasping her side above the waist. All tlm 
other chickens take hold in the same manner of the 
one in front. The fox runs with all his might, try¬ 
ing to touch any one of the chickens, who must not 
let go their hold npon the one in front To avoid 
the capture of any of the flock, the hen runs close 
after toe fox, thus rendering it very difllcnlt for him 
to catch any of the players in the line, which gyrates 
about in a most laughable manner, as the hen closely 
pursues the winding course of tho fox. When a 
chicken is caught hebccomes a fox in liis turn. 

No. 31—CHARADE. 

First. Tide-high, tide-low, 

My fickle surges come and go; 

Breeze-soft or storm-loud. 

My bosom by the wind is plowed. 


Pea-green or blood-red, 

I flourish in my oozy bed; 
World-wide, land-far, 

I sail my rafts without a spar; 

Land found and voyage o’er, 

My wrecks bestrew the ocean's shore. 

D. D. U. 

No. 32—THIRTY-ONE BURIED AU¬ 
THORS. 

This pen serves to write poetry at times. But not 
a sou the young care what is thus written. To the 
poet they say, “Go, we receive prose more gladly,” 
and give*his work a dry denial. John, so nigh, sug¬ 
gests a prose story. Stop, open the door I Now 
ready. 

John Burdick, Ensign, went to his cot to supper. 
His lamb and rusk in the oven were browning. He 
had just seen “ Frou-Frou,” decidedly the worst 
piav out. Crossing the moor each night, he smokes 
and he said, “This pipe, new to night, must change 
color as chameleons do. I shall smoke at sup¬ 
per.” Ah, all America contained no sadder man 1 
Ills steel eating fork hits his pipe. Sparks fly I All 
burns! Water from tho bay near by avails a little, 
blit Lemean hydras as soon are conquered. The 
cow perceives the heat and runs. But John runs 
not Like Rogers at the stake, he perishes. If 1 
were adept, I would draw what we exhumed from 
the mins. ’T was John's pipe. Each night ot camp, 
bells ring to the memory of poor Ensign Burdick! 

Marianna B. Slade. 

No. 83—CONUNDRUM. 

If a man goes to prison, 

All sureties without. 

Why is in* like a kettle , 

\Vhose handle is out? Aunt OUie. 

No. 34—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-six letters. 

Mv 8 , 11, 1 , 1(5, is an animal. 

My 21, 13, 14, 19, 22, is a race of people in Africa. 

My 15, 25, 6 ,1, is one of the grand divisions of the 
earth. * ,, , 

My 26, 10 , 3, 12 , 18, is p. ’7 what the world Is 
made of. 

My 2 , 24, 23, 13, Is a city in Italy. 

My 9, 17, 18. is a pronoun. 

Mv 20, 17. 11, 13, is an urticlc of clothing. 

My 7 , 18, 4, 5, 6 , 13, is a girl's name. 

My whole is an old adage. /» //• B. 

No. 85—CHARADE. 

The jlr*t describes the storm-lashed seas. 

The winds w hich bend and rend the trees, 

Tho shaggy herds on western plains, 

The rage w'hich gentleness restrains, 

The graceful, timid birds, and deer 
That flee the face of man in fear. 

The second, thongh of lowly birth. 

Fulfil high missions in the earth, 

Derive their robes* celestial hues 
From golden suns and silver dews. 

And, though they have no wings to fly, 

Waft fragrant incense towards the sky. 


Second. Sun-warmed, rain-wet, 

My vigor makes the farmer fret; 
Soil-foil or seed-full, 

I ofler naught his ire to lull. 

Whole. Sea-dim, sea-deep, 

/ My home and hiding place I keep; 


The whole entice the girls and boys 
To sylvan scenes and sinless joys. 

On meadow swards, in pasture nooks, 
Among the rocks, along tho brooks, 
Where e’er the earth provides a place. 
They spread her breast with vernal grace. 
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No. 36—OLD-FASHIONED RIDDLE. 

To make me bear, my back thev broke; 

Upon three lees I sprawl ’mid Are and smoke; 
One brother with me you will always see, 

And in winter you think the most of me. 

- .1. C. McL . 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
MAY NUMBER 


No ^—"Knde gut, alien gut," “All’s well that 
ends well.” 

Geld , gold; Land , land; See , sea; Tag , day; 
Tame , aunt; du % thou, Und, and. 

No. 94.—Cyrus. 

No. 25.—Goldsmith. 

No. 26.—Magellan. 

No. 27—Cordova. 


No, 28.— 


A H A V A. 
HAKE M. 
A RENA. 
VENUS. 
A M A 8 A. 


Nos. 29 and 80 a^e so easily answered that we will 
not give the answers here. 

Correct answers to Puzzles and Charades in the 
May number were sent by Emma Porter, Alice .Jew¬ 
ell, Mary J. Vandeveer, Annie Leach, Gertrude V. 
Kendall. Howard Mason. Florence D. Laplaine, and 
Q. U. Hicks. 


TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 5. 

Willie looked out and saw a school-fellow .passing 
by on his way to school. “ Wait for me! Wait for 
me! ” shouted Willie, as he seized his hat and rush¬ 
ed out to overtake him. In his hurry he forgot to 
shut the gate, and went off, leaving it wide open. 
There was a poor man's cow that lived in the road. 
She knew where ail the nice things grew, and kept 
her eyes always open. If she had been a mile awav, 
she would have found out somehow t hat Mr. Brown's 
gate had been left open. Willie was not fairly oat 
of sight before the old cow was marching in triumph 
through the gate. She was just getting ready to 
twist her tongue around some nice cabbages, when 
Mr. Brown snw r her, and sent hia dog after her. 
“That good-for-nothing cow has hooked the mite 
open,” said Mr. Brown. The dog w as determined to 
do his duty, and drove the cow* far dow n the road. 
In her fear, the cow rushed under a ladder, where a 
man was a t work on a house. She pushed the ladder 
over, and the man fell and broke his arm. The lad¬ 
der fell near a horse, and the horse took fright, 
broke loose and ran. An old man waa crossing the 
road at the time, and the horse ran over him and 
nearly killed him. Then the horse ran off a high 
bridge and was killed by falling on the sharp rocks 
in the stream below. So that’s what one careless 
act came to. W. O. C, 


PICTURE STORY NO. 6—HOW THE THIEF WAS DISCOVERED. 

Translation wrill be given next month. 
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LOOE! LOOK! 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE! 

Cherrie* are Ripe is the name of a new chromo, 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kara, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 12 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fruit and 
taking it to her bnbv brother sitting near by on the 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
in the distance complete the picture, and it is just 
such a scene as all delight, to look upon. The size 
of the chromo i* 10 by 12 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $3.00. It will, how¬ 
ever. not be offered to the trade, but It will be sent, 
mounted ready for framing, to 

EVERY PERSON 

toko icill hereafter send vs $1.50 for the Little Corjx>- 
ral for one year , and 10 cents additional to prepay 
postage on the chromo. 

Or the ebromo Cherries are Ripe w ill be sent as a 
premium to any one w ho w ill hereafter scud ns at 
one time a club of three names, and $1.50, with 10 
cents additional for each name, for i*»fnge on the 
chromo. 


RENEW! RENEW! 

END OF VOLUME XIV. 

With this number closes Volume XIV, and with It 
also expire many subscriptions, which we should be 
pleased to have renewed at once. Please read our 
very liberal offer to send a copy of our new chromo. 
Cherries are Ripe , to every subscriber. 

Send in your names at once, before you forget It, 
and have the magazine come without interruption. 
Send a clnb if yon can, and earn a premium. 

_ 9 ^ t _ * 

THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP 
a startling expose of liquor making and selling, a 
thrilling recital of a three years* life in a city dram 


shop—shows up the vile deceptions practiced in bar¬ 
rooms, and is the most powerful work, of the kind 
ever written. It is a book that w ill be eagerly read 
by thousands, and is just the thing to place in the 
hands of those who need reformation. Agents are 
doing well with it. One lady reports 20 copies sold 
in one hour. Sold only by subscription. Apply for 
an agency to the publishers, John E. Miller & Co., 
165 West Washington St, Chicago. 


CLAIM YOUR PREMIUMS. 

We desire to have all unfinished clubs completed 
during this month, and the premiums therefor claim¬ 
ed and delivered before the first of July. When 
your club is full send us a list of all the names, and 
designate what premium you desire, and we will 
scud it at once. We send no premiums until you 
notify us what you wont, and that the required club 
is full. 

TIIE GRAND CENTRAL. 

From the published descriptions it would seem 
that the Grand Central Hotel of New York Is the 
model Institution of the world, of its kind, for under 
one roof appear to be combined all the requirements 
essential to the comfort, enjoyment and luxury of a 
thousand guests. Situated in the heart of Broadway; 
convenient to theaters aud business; with rooms 
and attendance that are the perfection of good taste; 
w ith every floor protected by its ow n hose and pipe; 
elevators that carry one from basement to dome, 
thus economizing time and muscle; great parlors, 
corridors and vestibules in which congregate ladles 
and gentlemen from c'erv section of the country; 
billiard rooms, baths, telegraph offices, post offices, 
newspaper depots and furnishing stores. The Grand 
Central Hotel not only represents a lit tle world of its 
own, but is as pleasant a home as the sojourner can 
find in the Metropolis, and that, too, with scarcely 
greater expense than if he were living Jji his own 
household. 


THE PRIZE STORY FREE! 

In order to.give new subscribers the treading of 
Dora, our lMzc Story, we w ill send free to each new' 
subscriber a supplement number containing all of 
the story that lias been published up to the July 
nnmber. 


Bound Volumes.— We are now r prepared to fur¬ 
nish all the numbers of the Little Corporal, bound 
in neat style, at the following prices: 
l^irge size, complete in one )>ook, 5# years, 

doth.$5.50 

Small size, July to December, 1870, cloth. l. h 

Small size. January to December, 1871, cloth . 2.25 

Sent, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 
price. 

We will send the new chromo “ Cherries are Ripe,’ 
mounted ready for framing, to any address, upon 
the receipt of $&00 cash. 
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Emerson’s Binder.— This binder consist of stiff 
board sides, with flexible back, gilt title, and Is in 
appearance precisely like the cover of a regularly 
bonnd book. Every reader of the Corporal should 
have one of these—the only binder that binds the 
numbers of the magazine as received and holds them 
In a perfect vise; and when the year is completed 
serves as & permanent binding , as Arm, durable, and 
neat, externally, as a regular bound book. 

The price of the Binder is 50c., to )>c had at this 
office, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 
Sent as a premium for two subscribers at $1.50 each. 

The Sunday-School Journal, published by Carl¬ 
ton & Lanahan, New York, and edited by that prince 
of Sunday-school men, Rev J. n. Vincent, is receiv¬ 
ed. This is certainly a very valuable publication for 
the teacher and older scholars; its notes and com¬ 
ments on the regular lesson are full and complete— 
accompanied by illustrations which help to make 


the text more plain. Each number is a library in It¬ 
self, and will prove a valuable book to preserve for 
future reference and study. 


The End op the World, is the title of anew 
story, by Edward Eggleston, and is published as a 
serial in tlwt best of weeklies. Hearth and Home, 
Subscribe for the paper, and you will have the read¬ 
ing of the best story of the day, besides much other 
useful and interesting matter. Published by Orange 
Judd & Co., New York. 


Omnium Gatherum 1b a new and ingenious game 
—designed for entertainment and amusement In the 
home circle and at the social gathering. 


Book Notices are crowded out this month by the 
Table of Contents for Volume XIV, which closes 
with this numbeh 


CONTENTS OF VOLU5IE XIV. 


Page. 

A Cow Tree. Avetin Q. Hagerman, 186 

A New Cresade. 1..Editorial. 190 

An Incident from Real Life in China. 

May Quincy. 19 

A Pair of Heroes. A. E. 1 Vutiams. 214 

A Pilgrimage to Christ’s Hospital... 

Charlotte Adame. 52 

A Proverb of Their Own_ Elizabeth Whitney. 106 

Backing. Editorial. 71 

Birds and Their ways. 

Mr*. Parizade V. Hathaway. 145 

Boy Inventors. Mary B. Willard. 70 

Bunny’s Horae.//. M. M. 221 

Charley’s Diary. M. E. X. Ilatheway. 12, 129 

Chromos. MUly Mann. 187 

Coral Islands. Fanny R. Feudge. 91 

Dora. Helen C. Weeks. 1,41,79, 117, 155, 197 

Fun . Editorial 109 

Grandfather Smallweed and His Friends. 

Julia M. Thayer. 57 

Honor Bright. Edllotial 189 

How the Esquimaux Keeps his Nose Warm_ 

11 M. .If. 139 

How the Little Princess W’ent to Mission School 

Susan Coolldqe. 6 

Industrial Drawing. Unde Raphael. 176, 224 

Jack Playne’s Christmas Story . .Julia F. Snow. 14 

John Flaxunw, the Boy Designer. 

Mary B. Willard. 96 

Lillie's Valentine. Olive Thorne. 54 

Madam Bom bus' Nursery. H. M. M. 102 

Madie's Secret. . Ruth Warrington, 206 

March and Mosses. Editorial. 110 

Michigan. l/nthe 8. McNutt. 29 

Microscopes. Editorial 148 

Mignonette’s Story. A. II. Poe. 85, 181,171, 222 

Ninette's Search for Angels. 

Mis. Antoinette C. McLean, 141 

NingCbu. Rev. J. D. Strong. 127 

Now. Editorial. 190 

Out Doors and In. Editorial 147 

Private Queer's Knapsack.37, 75, 113, 151 

Pnidy’s Pocket.35, 73, 111, 149, 191, 229 

Reginald's Valley of Humiliation. 

Augusta Lamed. 108, 202 

Relics of the Fire. Editorial 109 

Story of a Wasp and a Worm. Selected. 26 

Spring Flowers..If. E. X. Hatheway. 160 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 21. 59, 98, 132, 166 

’Swashington's Birthday. RoxeUa Rice. 68 

Talc of an X. Otire Thorne. 125 

The Chinese Smugglers...!. 11 Thompson, D D. 188 
The Countess De Montfort..Jfrv. 8. A. Hunter. 184 


Page. 

The Cradle on the Tree Top. H. Jf. M- 171 

The Down-Hill Principle. J. B . T. Marsh. 209 

The Empress Queen. Mr*. S. A. nunter. 104 

The Hill Difficulty. Editorial 148 

The Little Lobster Storv . Maty B. Harris. 88 

The New England Boy-Parmer. 

Charles D. Warner. 218 

The Parsonage Doves. Mary E. C. Wyeth. 46 

The Quest of the Flower .. .Edgar FawcttL 50, 98 

The Rivals. Ocrtiki North. 66 

The Runaway. Sarah Latina. 179 

The Sidewalk Barometer... Mr*. E. I). Kendall. 8 

Things I am Learning. M. B. C. Slade. 108 

Tilly*s Lesson in Geology.... Sabra C. Snell'. 25 

Tommy Again. Prudy. 122 

Trees that Wear Ilats. Otire Thome, 28 

Vacations. Editorial 227 

Voyage on an Ice Cake. Chas. E. Hurd. 63 

Weather Prophets. Editorial. 189 

What the Bo vs Did. Editorial 227 

Winds and Waves. Mrs. Julia F. Snow. 137, 174 

Work and Play.193, 231 

Work by the Job. Editorial. 147 

Poetry— 

A Happy New Year. Oeo. Cooper. 8 

Baby Courtship. ...Mrs. E. T. R. GiAng. 124 

Bed-Time. David D. Hudson. 178 

June. May dew. 213 

Lessons in the Garden..If. B. C. Slade. 184 

Little Bertie. EUen F. LaUimore. 96 

Lullaby. David D. Hudson. 58 

May. Laura D. Nichols. 170 

May I Love Thee?. Mary B. C. Slade. 1*1 

Mother Away. A. H. Poe. 91 

Mrs. June's Prospectus. Susan Cootklge. 204 

Noli-me-Tangcre.V. B. C. Slade . 97 

Number Three. A . H. Poe. 52 

Racer. G. H. Barnes. 81 

Sweet Alice. M. B. C. Slade. 14 

Tea Drinking. Chaiiotte M. Packard. *7 

The Changing Year.If. E. N. Hathe.uay. 180 

The Founudn of Youth. Kate Cameron. 89! 

The Ri.ce. Elhn Port* r Champion. 169 

The Robins’ Matinee. Alice Robbins. 160 

Tinkle! Tiuklc!. Flora L . Best. 141 

Towsy Head's Future_ Laura IF. Lot yard. 21ft 

Trouble in the Household. J*rudy. 87 

Waiting for Papa. George Cooper. 900 

When You Were a Little Girl. A. H. Poe, ISO 

Winter Night. Dadd D. Hudson. 04 

Mi*sto— 

Christmas Hymn... Words by M. B. C. Slade. 

Music by Oeo. F. Bool ftft 
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G ABE. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 



IS’Chaimiin! Mis* Chaim* 
’lin! Mis' C ha-aim'lin ! ” 
came echoing up the 
broad back stairs, in a 
sort of progressive scale, 
not, however, based upon 
the rules of strict musical 
progression. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, thus 
vehemently summoned, has¬ 
tened to the head of the stairs, and an¬ 
swered, 

“ Well, Gabe, what is it?” 

“It's rainin'! " quoth Gabe, and darted 
away from the entry’, as if his mission were 


accomplished. 

Now, as the rain was falling in sheets 
and torrents that moist May morning of 
twenty years ago, and dashing against the 
window panes with force sufficient to rattle 
every sash on the side from whence came 
the storm, it was certainly hardly worth 
while for Mrs. Chamberlain to leave her 
sewing, and walk half the length of the 
house, to be informed of the fact; and one 
could hardly wonder at the mildly-mur¬ 
mured anathema that escaped those gentle 
lips, as the lady turned again to her hur¬ 
riedly-dropped work. 

14 Torment that boy,” she said in a vexed 
whisper. 


“ What’s the matter now, mother? ” ask¬ 
ed Jenny, roguishly. 

“Oh, that witless Gabe, trotting me 
through the halls, and making me lose my 
needle, for nothing under the canopy but 
to hear him bawl out that it was raining, as 
he always does, every time it rains a drop,” 
answered her mother, as tartly as her easy, 
good nature would permit, and ending in a 
laugh, as Gabe’s voice of entreaty was 
again heard soaring up the stairway. 

“ Miss Jinny! • A-aw, Miss Jinny! ” 

44 If he does tell me 4 it's rainin' ,’ ” quoth 
Jenny, threateningly, “I’ll cuff his cars— 
see if I do n’t! I promised to slap him the 
very next time he paraded me through 
those halls on his fool’s errands, and I 
will." 

44 A-a-aw, Miss Jinny! ” 

44 What do you want, you little torment? 
If you do provoke me with any more of 
your nonsense—” 

“’Tain’t no nonsinse. Come on down 
dem star steps fas’s ye can. Ycr jularkey’s 
a-comin’,” and Gabe dodged into the kitch¬ 
en again, singing, 

. 44 4 Oh! Miss Jinny, do n’t you cry, 

Your jularkey ’ll come by’m by; 

Dar lie comes, all drest m blue, 

Dat’s a sign dat he lubs you. * 

44 Gabe,” said Jenny, severely, putting 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1378, by John E. Miller, in the OJtce qf the Librarian of 

CongrJ^f, at Washington. 
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her head in at the half-open door, “are 
you a young idiot? Tell me! ” 

“No, Miss Jinny,” whined Gabe, in a 
fashion peculiarly his own, as if her words 
hurt him, “I ain’t no young ijit. I’sea 
talkin’ siTise, too. It’s rainin’ cats an' dogs, 
an’ yer jularkey’s a-comin’.” 

“My what?” asked Jenny, with a look 
of amazement, as well as vexation. * ‘ Gan 
you talk English, or can you not? ” 

“Good gur-racious, Miss Jinny!” ans¬ 
wered Gabe, in the same whining tone of 
protest, “how onreasonin’ you is to-day. 
Dat ar feller’ll clip in de bouse ’fore ye 
knows it, fus’ thing ye knows. He dun 
tyin’ up his hoss in de woodshed, dis berry 
minit. He got cotch out in de rain, ye see. 
I knowed he was a-comin’, kase I dun drop 
de dishrag an' a fork. Dar ho is a-ringin’ 
de front do’ bell, an’ you has ter go to de 
do’, kase I- ain’t no ways tit to be seed, an’ 
dat ar Irish lady wot does ue cookin’, she 
dun got out o’ sody agin, an’ she gone to de 
grocery wid de pass-book an’ de tmberill.” 

“Mercy sake!” ejaculated Jenny, now 
fully realizing the situation. “A gentle¬ 
man ai the door, in this storm! Who can 
it be?” 

“It’s your jularkey, Miss Jinny, sure’s 
yer bawn. Dat ar wid de long whiskers 
an’ de mustashers, an’ sicli; wars de bosom 
pin, an’ de tight boot strops. If ye do n’t 
let him in soon, dey ’ll melt off in dis yere 
rain, an’ he kain’t neber come a-courtin’ ye 
no more.” 

Here Gabe managed to drop the dishrag 
again, and dodged under the table after it, 
thereby escaping the smart slap that Jenny 
intended to bestow on him; and Jenny has¬ 
tened to admit her very particular friend, 
who stood wondering whether or not he 
should have to remount and ride farther for 
hospitable shelter. 

‘Pray excuse me,” said Jenny, smiling 
and blushing in a manner that would have 
compensated Guy Bryan for a dozen wet¬ 
tings. “ It was all that dreadful Gabe.” 

“And do you know,” laughed Guy, 
“ that that same Gabe has ornamented the 
top of the house in a most comical manner, 


[ J uly, 

greatly, I fear, to the detriment of the fur¬ 
nishings of his own apartment, and the 
ceiling of the room below. ” 

“ Why, how in t! ^ world? ” asked Jenny. 

“ I knew it was his doings, this morning 
when I rode by in the fair weather. I no¬ 
ticed the pleasing effect of the bouquets in 
the front windows, between the loopings 
of the lace curtains; and, glancing upwards, 
was amazed U> the curtains of Master 
Gabe’s window looped back in precisely 
the same manner, while between them, in 
a superannuated jam jar, I should say, was 
an immense posy of snowballs and peonies. 
The window is yet wide open, and the 
drapery, I fancy, is somewhat damp by this 
time, for the rain beats directly in, the posy 
not being sufficiently large to keep it out.” 

“Iil have that boy sent away,” said 
Jenny, her face crimson with vexation. 
“He’s too horrid for any use,” and, excus¬ 
ing herself, she returned to the kitchen. 

“ Gabe, go directly up stairs and take in 
that dreadful mess you have in your win¬ 
dow; and shut the window, and sop up 
the floor. And if you ever do such a thing 
as that again, I ’ll—” 

“’Tain’t nuthin’ but de soap fat jar, Miss 
Jinny. I scoured it out wid consecrated 
lye, an’ I begged dem yere roses from Mis’ 
Stevens. Sure’s yer bawn, Miss Jinny, I 
nebber stealed de fus’ one ob ’em. But. 
golly! dey is a soakin’, I do spec’,” and 
Gabe bounded off to his dormitory to at¬ 
tend to his floral treasures. 

When the spring storm was over, and 
Mr. Bryan had taken his leave, Jenny re¬ 
turned to her self-imposed task of disci¬ 
plining Gabe. 

“Gabe,” she said, with much dignity of 
manner, “you are not worth your board, 
let alone wages. I mean to ask papa to 
send you away.” 

“What yer pappy pays for me. Miss 
Jinny? ” asked Gabe, coolly, and with utter 
lack of appreciation of the serious threat. 

‘ ‘ He promised to pay four dollars a month, 
but if I was papa I would n’t pay a cent. 
That woman said you were a nice, tidy, 
qu^t boy, and ever so handy.” 
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“Um!” grunted Gabe. “But ef ycr 
pappy had a-knowed some tings’s well’s 
ole Gabe knowed ’em, he would n’t a-b’liev- 
ed dat ar. Tink dat ’oman did n’t know 
she lyin’ when she tole him dat? She 
cheated y ’all awful. Ease she do n’t own 
me. She hires me from old Mistis for two 
dollars de month, an* den sho make de 
cap’n pay fo\ O, ho! rich a ole ’oman! 
Why, Miss Jinny, I ain’t wuth one dollar 
de month, /ain’t; kase I jes’ does nuthin’ 
but trifle de whole blessid time. My mam¬ 
my knows dat So does Mistis. Dat de 
reason dey hires me out. But, sho! dey 
nebber spectid to find nobody green’s de 
cap’n, ter gib/o’ dollars de month. O, ho! 
dat ’oman come de sharp on de cap’n, 
did n’t she, Miss Jinny? ” and Gabe grinned 
so tantalizingly in Jenny’s face that she ad¬ 
ministered a box on his ear. 

u O, laws, Miss Jinny,” giggled the young¬ 
ster, “hand feels like cotton. O, my! ef 
dar ain’t de milkman. ’Scusc me, Miss 
Jinny, has ter take de milk, kain’t stay for 
git my jaws slapped any mo’ jes’ now,’ and 
away ho sped into the house for the pitcher, 
not forgetting his own little brown mug, in 
which he regularly coaxed the milkman to 
pour a sweet draught for Gabe’s especial 
benefit Sometimes he offered an equiva¬ 
lent, making a hitching post of himself, by 
assuming an inverted position, and catch¬ 
ing the reins between his toes, and thus 
holding them, while the milkman supplied 
his customers in the adjacent block. 

Poor Gabe! With all his shiftless, wit¬ 
less ways, there was yet something brave 
and noble about him. Two things, indeed. 
His love for his mother, and his self-denial 
for the sake of another, whom having not 
seen he loved. 

“ Gabe,” said Jenny, one day, “what are 
you going to do with that half dollar Uncle 
Will gave ypu on Fourth of July? You 
didn’t buy fire crackers, as he supposed 
you would.” 

“Gwine to keep it fer Chrismis fer ole 
mammy. Reckon may be I kin save up 
moe’ a whole dollar by dat time. Laws, 
Miss Jinny, how 1 ’spises to pass by de 


cumfectioner’s shop, an’ see de good ’lasses 
caindy an’ pop kawn in de winder an’ ole 
Gabe kain’t git none; but I has to do it, 
kase ef I did n’t, ole mammy would n’t git 
no Chrismis, an’ I ’se boun’ she shill hab 
one. So I shets my eyes an’ bites right a 
past ’em, an’ says, ‘Shet up, ole greedy 
Gabe. Ain’t yer ’shamed to be studyin* 
’bout spindin’ dat ar silver harf dollar, 
Marse Will gub ye?’ Reckon Marse Will 
dunno how triflin’ Gabe is, else he would n’t 
a gub it. Reckon I orter tole him, Miss 
Jinny?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Jenny, “I guess he 
knew well enough. Is that all the money 
you have?” 

“ Got tin cints mo’. Gwine ter sind Tes- 
tamints to de heathin wid dat ar. Puts five 
cints inter de counterrybushin box ebery 
Sunday, I dus. Now, what you laffin’ ’bout, 
Miss Jinny? You tinks de Lord ’spises ole 
Gabe’s money? Ain’t it jes’ as good as 
white folkses? White folks gub it to me. 
Do good Lord knows pore triflin’ Gabe 
kain’t am nuffin’, so He do n’t spec’ much; 
but Gabe knows dat 

Jesus died for me. 

And on de cross He shed His blood. 

Prom sin to sot me freo. 

An’ dat’s why I gibs my five cintsis to de 
Sunday School counterrybushin, fur dc 
heathin, what don’t know dat ar good 
news!” 

“Well, Gabe,” said Jenny, I wouldn’t 
wonder if the Lord would be better pleased 
if you bought molasses candy and pop corn 
with your money, and was spry with your 
work, and got along with less foolishness.” 

“ Dus ye b’lieve dat, Miss Jinny? ” asked 
Gabe, lighting up with animation. “Ef I 
thought dat ar, ’clar’ I’d go straight an’ 
spind dat tin cints. But, conscience sake! 
Miss Jinny, s’pose I got de Sunday School 
money clean spint, an’ den could n’t make 
no headway wid de wuk, an’ jes’ kep’ on 
wid de triflin’ an’ de fooiishin’ all same, 
how ye s’pose I feel when I gwine ter die, 
an’ de good Lord say, 1 Gabe, whar dem tin 
cintsis you gwine fur to sind Testamints to 
de heathin wid?’ Um! um! Reckon I 
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better do what I kin do; an’ not gib up de 
sho’ ting fur de mighty onsartain one. 
Kase, sho’s ye bawn, Miss Jinny, I dus tink 
it’s jes nigh onto onpossible for ole Gabe 
to sittle down stiddy. Good gur-racious! 
Miss Jinny, please lennne go an’ fly kite wid 
dem ycre lazy white boys over in de back 
lot. I ’ll come jes’ de rninit ye rings de bell. 
I will, dto\" 

“ Go, then,” said Jenny, gently, and tears 
were in her eyes as she turned away from 
the “little torment.” “Poor fellow,” she 
murmured, “ he knows what he can do for 


the Savior, and he does it Denies himself, 
too, and takes up his cross. Ah, me! After 
all, I do n’t know that Gabe is so very much 
worse than Miss Jenny. I must be more 
patient and forbearing with him. I’m not 
sure that I do as much as he for the Savior. 
Ah! well, it is a blessed thing that it is God 
who is the Judge of all.” 

And as Jenny went slowly to. her room, 
something seemed to whisper so plainly— 
plainer than ever before—the words of that 
tender Savior, “ See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones. 1 ' 


DORA. [PRIZE STORY.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. , 

CHAPTER VII. —The President and Miss Betsey. 


Bed-time came, and Dora, mindful of her 
new duties as President, tried to keep 
awake till every sound should cease. But 
even when a peep into the hall showed that 
Miss Jones’ light was out, there were in all 
directions such mysterious creakings and 
crackings that every reason for giving up 
came to her mind. On the whole it.must 
be a sort of stealing, for all knew Miss 
Jones’ rules. 

“If Miss Jones ate the things herself, it 
would be different; but she doesn’t. We 
all have some. I guess I won’t try to-night, 
anyway.” And, well pleased to be free 
from the undertaking, she fell asleep. 

Dark looks greeted her the next morn¬ 
ing. Ida said she “always knew she was 
afraid, for all she pretended not to be;” 
and Clem and Sippy of course seconded the 
remark. 

“ I won’t steal for anybody,” Dora ans¬ 
wered, in so loud a tone that Miss Miller, 
who unexpectedly came in sight, pricked 
up her ears and half stopped. 

“ Now you Ve done it,” said Clem. 

“No I haven’t. She didn’t hear all I 
said. Anyway, I won’t do it, without 
thinking more about it.” 

“And maybe it’ll be put on the table 
this very night,” said Cynthia, mournfully, 


“ and wc only get a crumb apiece. I do n’t 
see why you can’t take it in the day time, 
when there is n’t anybody in the dining¬ 
room. I’m a great mind to try myself.” 

“Well,” said Dora, much relieved, “I 
wish you would. And I do n’t care wheth¬ 
er I have any or not. ” 

“As if anybody would believe that!” 
Cynthia said, nodding wisely, as she 'went 
toward the school-room. 

It was a raw, miserable November morn¬ 
ing, and, after breakfast, instead of walk¬ 
ing, the girls were seat to the gymnasium 
and told to exercise till the school bell rang. 

Dora presently tired of swings and climb¬ 
ings, and, standing in the door, looked 
down toward the brook, marked now by 
a black line of alders, on which the frost 
still glistened. It was one of her blue day9, 
wherein she longed for home, and a talk 
with those who knew her best. How sho 
wanted grandfather and mother, and how 
good it would seem to hear Mr. Osgood’s 
kind’ quiet voice again, and tell him all her 
troubles. 

For Dora had a good many of which I 
have said nothing. To begin with, she had 
no real companion among the little girls; 
for her mind was far more developed than 
theiif, and the lessons over which they 
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plodded, were learned by her in a third the 
time. Much as she wanted to be liked, 
her quick temper, and a keen tongue, 
which said often sharper things than she 
meant, brought her into many difficulties 
with everybody save Cynthia, who could 
not have borne malice against even a dead¬ 
ly enemy. Against Miss Miller she had the 
very strongest prejudice, and I am afraid 
justly. For that young lady never lost an 
opportunity of stirring her up; bewildered 
her in her lessons, and accused her of in¬ 
tentions she had never dreamed of having, 
till Dora, at times half beside herself, gave 
the wildest reasons for her conduct, or 
answered so impertinently that all the class 
were shocked. 

There were minutes when she hated even 
Miss Jones, for the sudden way in which 
she roused her from dreamy fits deeper 
than Miss Woodland’s. Mental arithmetic 
was Dora’s special abomination, and Miss 
Jones’ special delight. She looked upon it 
as the only cure for abstraction and inat¬ 
tention, and kept all her romantic and sen¬ 
timental pupils in its very depths. Dora’s 
Colburn was strangely battered and bruised, 
and nobody would have wondered, could 
they have seen it fly against the wall, or 
watched the war dance executed upon it, 
when her feelings grew too much for her. 
And the worst of it was that however well 
the lesson might be learned, after sitting a 
few minutes in the class, laughing perhaps 
at Cynthia’s extraordinary statements, she 
was almost certain to go off in a reverie 
over some pleasant thought of the past, or 
hope for the future, till Miss Jones, exas¬ 
perated, either marked her imperfect, and 
heard the lesson after school, or, what was 
much worse, laid down the book, folded 
her arms, and, rolling up her eyes, looked 
steadfastly at the ceiling till the dead silence 
brought Dora back to cvery-day life. 

“So difficult to fix one’s finer thoughts on 
fractions,” she would murmur, as she took 
up the book again, while Dora, dyed with 
blushes, w ished either to sink through the 
floor, or annihilate Miss Jones on the spot. 

If she could have written home freely, I 


think matters woidd have been better with 
her; but only one letter a week could she 
send, and that, in the case of the little girls, 
must be read by Miss Jones, whq corrected 
spelling, etc.—a hard rule, which, years 
after, she altered, but too late for Dora, 
whose journal was her only comfort. In 
it she wrote the fullest opinions on every¬ 
thing: schoolmates, teachers, books, les¬ 
sons, politics. There were her rhymes, 
and the outlines of stories she wanted to 
write some day, and there were tender 
little thoughts, almost too sacred for words, 
but written because she had no friend dear 
enough to whom they could be told. She 
blessed the giver of the thick book with its 
smooth pages, filling steadily, but still slowly 
enough, to make her sure there would be 
room for all she could say for at least an¬ 
other year. Generally she kept it in the 
bottom of her trunk, the key of which she 
always carried, so that no one could possi¬ 
bly get at it; but this morning, standing in* 
the open door, she remembered with a sud¬ 
den start that she had only slipped it into 
her drawer when called unexpectedly, and 
that it was Miss Miller’s day for looking 
in all the drawers, and giviug marks good 
or bad, according to the condition in which 
they were found. 

“ She could n’t be mean enough to read 
it,” Dora said to herself, adding at once, 
“But she could; she’s mean enough for 
anything, I know.” 

It was against the miles to leave the gym¬ 
nasium till the bell rang, unless special per¬ 
mission was given; but Dora was too 
anxious to think of this, or to care if she 
had thought, and ran at once to the house, 
and up the back stairs. Down the passage 
way she crept, softly as her thick boots 
would allow, and as softly turned the han¬ 
dle of her door. Nobody there, and pull¬ 
ing open the drawer, she looked at the cor¬ 
ner where the journal should have been, 
but saw nothing. 

“May be I did put it back, after oil,” 
she thought; and, kneeling down by her 
trank, unlocked it, took out the tray and 
felt in the old corner. Still nothing. 
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Dora’s mouth shut hard as once more 
she closed the trunk and went into the hall. 
There was a murmur of voices from the 
big girls’ room, and she remembered that 
Maria Baldwin had staid in bed that morn¬ 
ing because of a heavy cold. She crept 
toward the room, the door of which stood 
ajar, and looked in. Maria sat up in bed 
eating her breakfast, and at the foot was 
Miss Miller, reading with appropriate ges¬ 
tures, from a book which Dora knew at 
once. 

For a minute she was numb with rage; 
and, as she stood there, Miss Miller turn¬ 
ing over the leaves, said, 

“Oh, here’s poetry! Now for some 
more fun,” and declaimed in a loud voice, 

*‘Oh! mother dear, if I oulv might, 

In the midst of sunshine sweet and bright 
Walk onec again in my beautiful wood. 

And talk to my dearest Mr. Osgood, 

I know I should feel like a different child; 

I know’t would be easier far to be mild. 

But now how I hate that awful Miss Miller; 

I wish in a lake of black ink I could spill her. 
With a vulture or eagle to hold by her hair. 

And keep her from drowning, but keep her just 
there." 

“Well, Miller, you arc catching it,” be¬ 
gan Marin, but screamed and dropped her 
tea-cup, as, with a sort of howl, Dora burst 
into the room and seized first the book and 
then Miss Miller’s long curls. Letting go 
these as the enemy’s hand came up and 
boxed her ears, she flew at it and fastened 
her teeth in it. Then, as the blood spurted 
out sickeninglv, and Maria caught her, 
wrenched herself away and fled to her 
room. 

The school bell rang before there was 
time to lock the door, and with white face 
and blazing eyes she went into the school¬ 
room and took her place. 

“Don’t she look awful?” whispered 
Fatty. 

“ I wonder if unj'body \s dead?” 

Miss Jones, in the meantime, having 
heard the two screams, had gone at once 
to inquire into the ease, and hearing simply 
that Dora, whose drawers had been marked 
for untidiness, had flown at Miss Miller like 


a young wild-cat, returned to the school¬ 
room at once, but did not care that any 
school difficulties should be know r n to the 
visitor who sat upon the platform; a vis¬ 
itor in whom all the girls, but especially 
the older ones, felt a very tender interest. 

How it is in these days I do not know; 
but twenty years ago every well regulated 
school had more or less to do with the sew¬ 
ing circles and missionaiy societies of the 
church which they attended. Dr. Stone’s 
church was famous for educating young 
men for the ministry; or, rather, producing 
the necessary money for such education, 
together with wardrobes, which, as far as 
possible, were made in the sewing society. 
The “church beneficiary,” the object of 
their favor, was called by everybody. 
“Benny Fislientary,” the little girls ren¬ 
dered it, with a vague idea it had something 
to do with liis college name, though the* 
young gentleman who sat before them now 
was plain Isaac Thompson, home for 
Thanksgiving, Not plain Isaac Thompson, 
either, for a year in the Theological Semi¬ 
nary had developed an extremely high 
white cravat and a tendency to part his 
hair in the middle. Dora, who had run 
into him in the hall a few days before, had 
dubbed him “Miss Betsey” on the spot, 
and persisted in calling him so, to the in¬ 
tense scandal of Miss Woodland, who had 
worked button holes enthusiastically in his 
last set of shirts made up in the society, 
and who thought the gold spectacles, even, 
could never dim the saintly expression of 
his rather chalky and beardless face. Dora, 
as her share of work, had knit a pair of 
stockings; or, rather, finished a pair already 
begun for him, and in a spirit of contrari¬ 
ness had carefully arranged a pin in each 
toe in such a manner as that it would clear¬ 
ly manifest itself when the stockings were 
drawn on. 

Sitting there now, she remembered that 
Miss Miller was said to have a special inter¬ 
est in him, and was thankful as she thought 
of the pins, only wishing there had been a 
dozen. 

•School opened in the* usual way, save 
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that Miss Betsey, and not Miss Jones, read 
prayers. Dora knelt down with the rest, 
but heard hardly a w T ord. Then the morn¬ 
ing’s "work began, and presently the class 
in mental arithmetic was called. She took 
her place at the very foot, where she had 
been sent yesterday for inattention, and at 
first listened, or tried to listen. But as 
Dolly blundered on, and then Cynthia’s 
turn came, and the customary insanity of 
her answers, she wandered away again, and 
sat steadfastly gazing at the point of Miss 
Betsey’s long thin nose, but with small 
thought of him in her sad little mind. Miss 
Betsey, easily embarrassed, blushed to his 
ears, looked uneasily around, and at last, 
somewhat indignant at the steady gaze, 
stared back again with a good deal of an¬ 
ger, quite lost on Dora. 

Her turn came at last. 

“ Add 6-9 and 5-7 and 2-8,” said Miss 
Jones. 

No sign of hearing from Dora. 

“6-9, 5-7 and 2-8,’* repeated Miss Jones. 

Still no answer. 

“Add together! ” said Miss Jones, bring¬ 
ing her hand down with a thump which 
made Dora start and see that all were look¬ 
ing at her. 

4 4 6-9 of contemptible make-believe, do n’t- 
hear-ativencss, and 5-7 of obstinacy, and 
2-3 of a young tiger, that might be a decent 
girl if she chose. What do they make? ” 

Miss Jones had forgotten herself. So 
had Dora, who looked at her with those 
same blazing eyes, and then at Miss Betsey, 
who sat watching her with a weak, mean 
little smile on his face. The sneer was 
more than she could bear. 

“They make—I don’t care one straw w hat 
they make!” she said furiously, rising up 
and throw ing her Colburn from her. The 
high inkstand on Miss Woodland’s desk 
flew’ w ith it, spattering door and wall, and 
leaving a black page in an exercise book. 
There was a moment of dreadful silence, 
broken only by a frightened giggle from 
Cynthia. Then Miss Jones spoke. 

“ You are a disgrace to the school. You 
have insulted our visitor as w ell as me, by 


such conduct. Go down on your knees 
and beg pardon.” 

Not a w ord from Dora, but a look which 
gave small hint of obedience. 

“Obey me!” said Miss Jones, f now as 
pale as Dora. 

“By no means,” said Miss Betsey, rising. 
“I could not think of it. She’s crazy. I 
must go—I really must,” and, despite Miss 
Jones’ urgent request that he would stay, 
he made his w r ay out. Then she took Dora’s 
arm, led her up garret to a small empty 
room, pushed her in, locked the door and 
left her. 

The hours went by. At first, raging in¬ 
wardly, Dora sat dow n in the only chair, 
and tried to think what she had done; but 
with the thinking grew desperate, and ran 
round and round the room like a w ild ani¬ 
mal, moaning and crying aloud. But soon 
this ended, and she sat down again, cold 
and silent, and resting her head against the 
wall, wished she could die. What better 
thing was there to do? Old Romans open¬ 
ed their own veins, and let life go from 
them quietly. Why should not she? There 
w*as a penknife in her pocket, and she 
opened it and looked at the sharp, narrow 
blade, and pricked her hand hard, wonder¬ 
ing how great would be the pain of a sud¬ 
den stab. You w onder if she did not think 
how’ wicked this all was? Not a bit of it. 
Eager, passionate children, like Dora, mid 
many another one, have such thoughts 
often when their sorrows come; and who¬ 
ever reads now T the life of Frederika Bre¬ 
mer, one of the sweetest, truest souls that 
ever lived, will find that just such states of 
mind came to her not once alone, but many 
times. 

Dora, silting there, thought no living 
being had ever been so w retched, and again 
gave herself a harder prick in one of lie* 
blue veins of her wrist. This time a great 
drop of blood came, and then another, and 
seeing them she grew frightened lest per¬ 
haps she had succeeded, and wound her 
handkerchief about the cut. Somebody 
opened the door and threw in a thick shaw’i, 
but Dora w ould not pick it up. 
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“ I won’t kill myself,” she thought, “ but 
I ’ll take cold and have consumption, like 
Alice Robbins. I shall lie in a little white 
bed, with fruit and flowers always by me, 
and Miss Jones will come and ask me to 
forgive her. I shall do it then, of course, 
but in a dignified way, like this, ‘ Rise—I 
forgive you,’ ” and Dora closed her eyes, 
and waved her hand toward the imaginary 
Miss Jones. There was comfort in this— 
so much comfort that the worst misery was 
passing away. 

So with plans for a striking death-bed, 
the morning went by, and the dinner bell 
rang. Hannah came up with a slice of 
bread and glass of w T ater, and Dora, w r hose 
fury revived on seeing the look of horror 
with which she w\os examined, took up 
the tumbler and plate and threw them from 
the window. Starvation might be an easier 
death than any. Certainly she w r as not 
hungry now, and felt as if she never could 
be. But if starvation was the w ay, it might 
as well be done comfortably. She picked 


up the shawl, rolled it around her and sat 
dow n again by the window. Then a new 
thought came. Suppose Miss Jones should 
insist on seeing the journal, the cause of so 
much trouble. She had put it hastily into 
her trunk when the school bell rang, but 
there w’as no way of getting it now. Well, 
things must go as they wmuld, and, slipping 
to the floor and laying her head on the 
chair, Dora fell asleep, worn out w ith the 
war within her. 

It was evening when she w T oke again 
from a dream of hearing the old church 
bell of Windsor ringing. But it was not 
church bells. Onlj r the tea bell, and the 
sound of feet going down the stairs. It 
was dark in the room, with heavy shadows 
in the corners. Dora w r as thankful there 
was no furniture under which unknown 
terrors could creep or glide. She had al¬ 
ways dreaded the dark, though grandfather 
and mother, as well as Air. Osgood, liad 
tried to overcome the fear in her. But 
they had never forced her to be alone in it* 
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believing that time and common sense, as 
well as faith, would come to her aid, and 
do away with superstition. 

Dora looked watchfully about the room, 
shivering now more with fear than cold, 
and wondering if she was to be kept here 
all night It seemed so, for the twilight 
grew deeper, till she could barely see the 
outline of the window. By and by there 
were noises underneath, in or near her 
room, she knew. The opening and shut¬ 
ting of drawers, and moving of something 
heavy. Then another silence, broken soon 
by a scratching in the wall. Suppose it 
should be a rat! A mouse was nothing to 
fear. She had fed and tamed mice at home, 
but a rat was awful. Dora pulled the 
shawl over her head, and sat there trem¬ 
bling. The scratching went on; then there 
was a scamper across the floor, and over 
her feet, and she screamed aloud and beat 
on the wall. 

Silence for a minute. Then steps on the 
stairs; the door opened, and Miss Jones, 
with candle in her hand, entered the room. 
Blie was sterner than Dora had ever seen 
her before, and taking her by the hand led 


her down stairs to a little room used some¬ 
times as a spare room, and next the school¬ 
room. With some surprise Dora saw that 
her trunk stood there, and her books and 
little trifles were oil a table near the bed. 

“Go to bed,” said Miss Jones, and Dora 
undressed hastily and crawled in. 

Miss Jones stood looking at her, the stern 
expression giving place to one of real sor¬ 
row. 

“ Passion, even as reckless passion as 
yours, I could have overlooked and forgiv¬ 
en,” she said at last; “for, Dora, I did not 
know you w ? ere bad at heart.” 

Dora looked at her, wishing it were pos¬ 
sible to blot out the morning’s work. 

“How could you do it, child?” said 
Miss Jones again. “How could you let 
yourself steal ? ” 

“Steal!” and Dora started up in bed. 
“ How dare you say I steal? ” 

“There,” said Miss Jones, hardening 
again, “ I ought to have known you would 
deny it. We will settle this in the morn¬ 
ing,” and, locking the door behind her, 
she left Dora with the dark and her 
thoughts. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 

BY MRS. PROF. ROBBINS. 


Up in the west comer of Jonas Percival’s 
barn, under the ragged end of the great 
hay-mow, curled in a heap that looked like 
anything but a little child, lay Lcany Dunn 
—and Leany was a thief. For weeks, I 
am afraid for months, she had been steal¬ 
ing from Jonas Pereival’s farm. To-day 
she had taken a pinch of tea—she always 
called a pinch as much as she could hold 
betw een her long, yellow thumb and finger 
—a tea-cupful of coarse brown sugar, one 
biscuit, a cookie, and two halves of a fried 
doughnut, and then she had come to this 
hiding-place to secrete and gloat over them. 

Her gains to-day had been attended with 
more than ordinary peril. Mrs. Pcrcival 
had come into the pantry while she w*as 
hiding in the bosom of her dress the small 


brown paper holding the tea, and had asked 
sharply, 

“ What you always fidgeting about the 
neck of your gowm for, Leany ? Can’t you 
never keep your fingers oil* from nothing? ” 

She had also counted before her the bis¬ 
cuits, the cookies, the doughnuts, and the 
heaping dish of apple tarts, looking her full 
in the face each time she finished her enu¬ 
meration, and receiving in return only a 
fixed, dull, almost idiotic stare, changing, 
however, into a quick flash of triutnph the 
moment her back was turned, for—good 
luck: “ the barn door was locked after the 
horse was stolen.” Cookies, doughnuts, 
sugar and biscuit were already safe under 
the sweet, new-mown hay. 

Jonas Percival and his wife were busy 
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taking their nice supper. Leany had fin¬ 
ished hers an hour ago—two cold potatoes, 
and a bowl of very skim milk, crumbed 
thick with odds and ends of musty bread. 
It tasted good to her, however, as she 
gulped it down at the sink, thrusting the 
big iron spoon way into her broad mouth; 
and you will hardly believe it, though it is 
true, smacking her lips now and then over 
some morsel more savory than the rest. I 
think she relished it better than Mrs. Per- 
eival did her delicate toast, or the luscious 
great strawberries, half smothered in the 
golden cream. While they were eating, 
Leany found a moment to run to the barn, 
and, curled up in this ungainly heap, she 
is busy patching the ends of the doughnut 
together, to see if they can’t be made to 
match, and seem like “a splendangulous 
whole fellar,” that will “tickle him right 
smart,” she chuckled to herself, turning 
over and over the cake, in a long ray of 
sunset which came slanting in through the 
crack just opposite her slanting in with its 
rich gold tint, fresh from God’s pencil, 
painted by Him, to fall with its wondrous 
beauty over this little thief—over her poor, 
broken doughnut, lingering here with a 
pitiful love, under the rough brown rafters 
above her head, changing their long, swing¬ 
ing, dusty cobwebs into loops of lights 
glorious—waking the eaves swallows one 
by one, as they peeped over the edge, down 
into their pretty nests, and calling from 
them dreamy good nights, all of which 
Leany heard, and answered with a nod and 
a cheery smile. I think, though she utter¬ 
ed never a word, the birds heard her. If 
not, I am sure God did 
Leany was very tired. She had worked 
hard nil day. Mrs. Percival was a driving 
woman; everything and everybody that 
came near her had to “move on.” Leany 
had “moved on” fora whole year, until 
she had moved off what little flesh she had 
when she came. Her real name was Ange¬ 
lina. At first people called her Liny, by 
way of abbreviating, but before she had 
worked long on the big farm, she grew, as 
I have said, so very thin it was only natu¬ 


ral to call her Lean-y. Mrs. Percival hard¬ 
ly understood the reproach the name im¬ 
plied, or I think she would not have used it. 

“ L-e-a-n-y! ” 

The call, in a very prolonged way, came 
up to Leany as she lay in the barn half 
asleep, watching the sunbeam, the cobwebs, 
and the ducking swallow’s head, and she 
started as if it had been a great hand that 
had clutched her, thrust her treasures fur¬ 
ther into the fragrant hay, covered them 
carefully, and then crept down silently, 
darting out the back door of the bairn, and, 
making her appearance in another moment 
around its eastern corner, holding in her 
bit of a ragged apron four brown eggs. 

“ Always out of the way, and always an 
egg hunting,” said Mrs. Percival, catching 
sight of the eggs through a rent in the 
apron. “You’re a master hand to find 
them, though,” in a little gentler tone, as 
the child stopped before her and uncovered 
them. 

“ Yes’m,” said Leany, standing squarely 
on two flat, broad feet, and looking with a 
frightened look in the sharp face above her. 

Such a quaint little figure as it was, there 
in the broad setting sunlight, with the 
shadows quivering down from the long 
willow leaves above her, and resting almost 
as if it were in benediction on the tangled 
black hair, the low, square forehead, the 
dull, gray eyes, and the broad, full mouth; 
not seeming to mind the patches, or the 
rags, or the sharp bones, or the blue flesh 
that so thinly covered them, perhaps seeing 
under all God’s little girl. And yet you 
will remember I told you to begin with 
Lean y icasa thief! What! could God own 
a clmd Ufht stole? I do n’t know, He does; 
and perhaps some day w r e can ask Him and 
He will answer us. 

Mrs. Percival took the eggs out of tin* 
apron, turning them over with evident ad¬ 
miration—they were so large and fresh. I 
wish she could have left one there for Leany 
to add to her stolen food; it might have 
helped to take aw ay its sin—who can tell ? 
But she did not; she ordered her to put 
them in the back pantry, speaking as if she 
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were telling Ponto, the dog, to take his 
greasy bone out into the compost heap. 
Leanv obeyed her with even less of human¬ 
ity in what she did than Ponto would have 
had. 

When it was fairly dark, and nearly nine, 
Lenny was allowed to go home. Mrs. Per- 
eival generally managed to be round when 
she left, so she would have no temptation 
to steal. “ Her folks were so poor, it wasn’t 
right to leave her, folks would take things 
sometimes, when they wouldn’t others. 
There was n’t any telling, and a Christian 
housekeeper ought to remember how the 
Lord prayed, ‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.’ ” 

-Mrs. Percival said this almost every night, 
word for word, to her husband, until he 
began to expect it as much as he did his 
chair tipped back upon its two hind legs in 
the porch, and his pipe. He connected it 
with a slam of the back gate, and a shuffle 
of barefooted feet out toward the barn, but 
never gave it a second thought. Mrs. Per¬ 
cival always seemed to consider him a lay- 
figure, gotten up to listen to her sermons. 
He was used to them, and to never heariug 
a word. 

The stars came out and w r alked home 
with Leany. She reached her hands up to¬ 
wards them several times unconsciously; 
they were so much company, and so kind, 
and quiet, and—loving; she would have 
said if she could have put the dumb, happy 
feeling at her heart into words. Rolled up 
in some plantain leaves, and hugged close, 
were her treasures; and Ned would be 
waiting for her at the gate—he always wait¬ 
ed, no matter how late she came. 

4 ‘ Won’t it be jolly, though? ” * 

The stars blinked and winked at her, and 
said in reply—she was sure they did, 

“ \Y r on’t it be jolly, though? ” 

It always seemed strange to Leany that 
the nearer she came to the house the longer 
the road was. It was a long w alk—a mile 
and a half at least—and you must re¬ 
member the feet that took it were very 
weary w'hcn they started to-niglit, so climb¬ 
ing that last hill, counting Pat Honan's 


barn, and Mr. Short’s pasture, and Nat 
Cutt’s cider mill w r as slow work. If Leany 
had been a cross child she would have 
snapped out some ugly words to Ned, I 
dare say, but she was not. 

There he stood at the gate waiting for 
her—dumpy Ned, sick Ned, ’with the great 
hump on his back God had given him to 
carry there until he died. His mother 
might have made it lighter for him, but 
God took her, and the father, whom He left, 
did not seem to care much about either of 
these children. 

“It was such hard work to get along, 
and Percival, though he w r as rich as a Jew, 
was so hard on poor folks. Leany was big 
and smart enough to earn more money, as 
well as her vittles and drink; but gals never 
w'ere good for nothing, and the boy w T as 
only a hunchback.” 

Yet with all his grumbling, Mr. Dunn 
never abused this boy; lie only half fed, 
and clothed him, and now r and then taunt¬ 
ed him with his deformity; so the child 
shrank from him, clinging closer to Leany, 
loving her, indeed, with a great, hungry 
heart, more hungry far than the poor, mis¬ 
shapen body. 

To steal food for him; to bring to him 
the pinch of tea, the sugar, the biscuit, the 
cookies, the put-together doughnut ; to feel 
“how jolly' it was,” and to have the stars 
feel “jolly” over it too. Well, there is but 
one thing that can be said about it, my 
young readers. Far be it from me to apol¬ 
ogize, even in the remotest way, for dis¬ 
honesty. I have no wish to call anything 
but by its right name. I only want you— 
and this is the point of my story—to put 
yourself in Leany’s place, and see how r you 
w'ould have felt, and what you w r ould have 
done. I w^ant to inculcate upon you, as 
forcibly as I can, that great principle— 
Christian charity—that can enter into 
others’ places, see with their eyes, hear 
with their ears, feel with their hearts. That 
is, after all, the thing —with their hearts. 

Leany and Ned sat down under the star¬ 
light, hidden from the house by the little 
clump of lilac bushes, and Ned ate his treat 
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greedily. You see, it was not only the food 
to him, though there was need enough of 
that, but it was some one’s thinking of and 
caring for him, and he only a miserable 
little hunchback! 

Leany picked up the crumbs he dropped, 
making a great noise as she ate them, as if 
she wanted to tell him by the sound that 
6he was enjoying the food with liim. And 
so she did; but when it came to the dough¬ 
nut, and she had made it stay together long 
enough to look whole in the starlight, she 
fairly gurgled over with delight, her laugh 
rippling out on the still night air, so very 
sweet and glad, so heart-full, it almost 
seemed as if, were angels listening, they 
could scarcely catch a sound like that with 
which a thief ordinarily rejoices over liis 
plunder. 

Then the children went in to bed, and 
Leany, whom her mother had taught to 
pray, before she died, knelt down by Ned’s 
little bed, and folding her hands said, 

“Oh, God! I thank Thee for the nice 
things what Ned’s had. Make us both 
good, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Elated by her success of the previous 
day, Leany rose earlier than usual on the 
next morning, and made everything ready 
with double care for Ned’s comfort while 
6he should be gone, then went singing back 
to her work. That night she was to receive 
the small sum allowed her weekly, and to 
spend it had been her dream through all 
the long days and weeks of her hard servi¬ 
tude! To spend it! Only to think what a 
world of comfort and luxury it would buy! 
Happy little Leany! 

She planned something else, I am sorry 
to say—how many more things she could 
steal! and if the hole in the liay-mow would 
be perfectly safe for so much! And thus 
planning, she found herself once more in 
Mrs. Percival’s kitchen, with the temptation 
her mistress said she was so anxious to re¬ 
move from her, in an unusual way within 
her reach. 

Unlucky hour! And yet who shall say 
that it was not the luckiest hour of all 
Leuny’s sad life? She saw four lumps— 


square, shining lumps—of white sugar 
the table, and an orange. 

“Oh, Ned! Ned!” Her heart wentoi 
to the pale little hunchback with an inar¬ 
ticulate shout of joy! Her fingers clutched 
their prize, and her fleet feet bore her to 
the chosen hiding place before—literally 
before she had time for a second thought 
If she had had a month to think in, I do 
not know but it would have been with the 
same result, excepting in the matter of 
prayer, it was such a neglected, untaught 
childhood, this that God had given her. 
Put yourself in her place, child, whose 
father and mother never lose an opportu¬ 
nity to instill a precious, God-fearing, man- 
loving principle. Suppose, just suppose, 
you had lived her life, do you know how 
you would have acted? Are you sure 
you could have resisted those lumps of su¬ 
gar, and this inviting orange? Mind, not 
for yourself; oh, no! Leany never ate a 
thing she stole, but for Ned! * 

I think it was very cruel, as well as in¬ 
consistent, that Mrs. Percival, notwith¬ 
standing the sermon she had preached to 
her husband, should have put these veiy 
things there, as a bait wherewith to catch 
Leany; and that now, as the child glides 
swiftly and softly away, she stands peeping 
at her, keen-eyed and vigilant, behind the 
pantry door; sees her take them; sees her 
run; follows her,* and when Lean}' draws 
herself out from the hole into which she 
has burrowed more deeply within the mow, 
in order to insure their safety, there she 
stands, confronting her. Oh! what severe, 
angry eyes! Leany sees them for months 
and months; indeed, I doubt whether she 
can ever forget them while she lives. m 

“ So I have caught you at last! ” she says, 
clutching the poor, thin arm, and jerking 
the child out. “A thief, be ye! A steal¬ 
ing, be ye, and in a Christian family, too! 
I ’ll see about that! ” 

And Mrs. Percival did see to it. How? 
It was a Christian family, you know, and 
its head must have been supposed to under¬ 
stand all those tender, touching, beautiful 
laws of Him who said over exposed sin. 
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Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin 
o more.” But she must have forgotten 
hem just now for no mercy was there for 
Leany. 

“ The child’s a thief. There is no know¬ 
ing how much or what she has been steal¬ 
ing from me for all these months. Bend 
her to the reform school for such wicked 
children, without an hour’s delay.” 

And Leany was sent, Ned shrieking and 
screaming after the cart which carried her 
away, and she looking back at him with a 
terror-stricken face, so pitiful to see that 
even Mrs. Percival could not have with¬ 
stood its abject misery. The man who 
drove her wiped away the first tears that 
had ever been in his eyes since he was a 
boy. 

Ned went to the poor house—there was 


no other place for him—until God takes 
him to that home that He has waiting for 
him, where He will give back to His poor 
little afflicted ones, in double measure— 
doubt it not—all the gladness and beauty 
which He has taken from their young lives 
here. You know these days are only a few 
of those He plans for; the others He holds 
waiting for us by and by. 

Need I make the moral of my story any 
more apparent? Will it bo necessary for 
me to suggest again that it is always safest, 
always kindest, to put ourselves in others’ 
places before we condemn them. My 
young friend, try to do so. I will promise 
you that you will never regret it here, and, 
above all, never regret it when the day 
comes that you are judged as you have 
judged. 




THE HUNGARIAN CINDERELLA. 

/ 


BY MRS. K. D. KENDALL. 


Chapter I. 


Bush was the little daughter of the Hun¬ 
garian nobleman, Ladislas. Her mother 
had lived only long enough to see her 
baptized, and had then died, leaving her 
pretty in (ant to the protection of the child’s 
god mother, the good fairy Bona. 

Not knowing what to do with his ’ittle 
one, the nobleman begged her god-mother 
to find a nurse for Bush, which she did, 
and the child was removed to a peasant's 
hut, while the widowed father, lonely, and 
almost overwhelmed with his grief, went 
awajt^t foreign lands, striving to forget in 
the excitement of travel and change, tho 
trouble which had desolated his home. 

Several years passed before he returned 
to his native land. Meantime Bush had 
left her babyhood far behind her, and was 
now a winsome, active-limbed, rosy, and 
bcauti’ ul child. The expression of her face 
was a'lovely as her disposition was affec¬ 
tionate and sweet, and she drew all hearts 
towar is her, never guessing that her blue 


eyes shone like* stars; that her lips were 
fashioned with the. daintiest of dainty 
curves; or that her floating hair was like a 
little sheaf of golden sunshine. 

Ilush was very shy with strangers; and 
so it happened that when the tall, gray- 
bearded nobleman entered flic nurse’s cot¬ 
tage to learn how his little one had pros¬ 
pered during his long absence, the child 
fled away and hid from him in the field. 

Being a stern man, and sobered by trou¬ 
ble, he felt displeased and hurt that Ilush 
shrank from him. Why should she fear 
her father? And then he began to upbraid 
the poor nurse for neglecting to teach his 
child the relation in which she stood to 
him, and the delight which she should have 
manifested on his return. 

Meantime Ilush had found her god-mother 
down among the grain. 

“Ilushka,” said she, ‘‘whydo you flee 
from your father? You should have run 
to welcome him, for you arc all he has in 
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the world to love. Do not fear him, my 
darling. He has a gentle heart, and is 
grieved that you do not trust him.” 

Bush looked up, and, kissing her god¬ 
mother, turned about and ran to the cot¬ 
tage; but her father had already mounted 
his horse and was gone; and Hush, being 
too timid to pursue him, sat down upon the 
door-stone and watched him wistfully and 
regretfully, till his retreating figure was out 
of sight. 

The nobleman slackened his horse’s 
speed as he approached his castle gates; 
then suddenly forming a new determina¬ 
tion, he plunged the rowels into the crea¬ 
ture’s sides, and, leaving the castle, follow¬ 
ed a sunny path which led along a vineyard 
slope, where the busy gatherers, men and 
women, were already at work. Past or¬ 
chards and flax fields he rode; past poppy 
gardens and melon yards, until two or three 
miles away he came to a pretty spot, where 
under the shade of a little grove of beeches, 
stood the patched-up ruin of what had once 
been the home of a wealthy Magyar family 
of noble lineage. Here, sole remnant of 
the decaying house, lived a widow and her 
young daughter, Therese. • 

She was a handsome and haughty wo¬ 
man, and was shrewd and thrifty as well; 
and when the nobleman had made his visit 
and rode away, she had promised, not un¬ 
willingly, to become his wife, and to take 
up her abode at the castle. Ah! then 
Therese was happy! 

Therese was three years older than little 
Ilush. She was a dark beauty ; her father 
had been a Wallach boyar, with just a hint 
of gypsy blood in his veins. Therese was 
exacting and imperious, selfish and proud; 
and she held herself aloof from the burgh¬ 
ers’ daughters, because many hundred years 
before, one of her mother’s ancestors had 
married the niece of the great Arpad, king 
of Hungary. You see that made Therese 
very much better than her neighbors; at 
least she thought it did. 

By and by the wedding was celebrated, 
and Therese and her mother came to their 
new home, which had been refitted for 


them by artisans from distant cities, re¬ 
nowned all over Europe for the handicraft 
of cunning workmen. 

Therese now pretended to be very fond 
of her step-father, who lavished upon her 
the gifts which should have been the por¬ 
tion of his little Ilush. It was not long, 
however, before she showed her character 
in its true light—unworthy and unlovely; 
and then the nobleman’s heart w l-mb had 
begun to open toward her, closed up again. 

One day he chanced upon bis ehild 
spreading a w r eb of linen to bleach. She 
was singing at her work, and did not ob¬ 
serve him until he spoke to her. 

“ Hushka! ” 

She raised her head quickly, hesitated 
one moment, and then ran to him. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her. 

“ Will you come home with me. my 
daughter? ” 

Now, the nurse of Hush hat] been like a 
mother to her darling, and the child was 
happy in the humble little thatched <‘ou go 
—happier far than she could be at tic* great, 
solemn-looking castle. But she did not 
hesitate. For her father’s sake -In would 
go, for she pitied his loneliness ; : md her 
fairy godmother had instructed h* r I ha' it 
was right for her to obey his w mi So 
with many tears she parted from i r nr i se, 
and stepped timidly into the be:t . i d < tr- 
riage which was waiting for her H it. ar¬ 
rived at the castle, she met welt <*uh a 
frigid greeting. Therese’s haughty m tner 
received her with a frown, and Then-.*’8. 
welcome w r as a cruel taunt, which h» r step¬ 
father, however, did not hear. Hi m le 
his wife take the little stranger and attire 
her as became a member of his hou* ehnid, 
and then hastened into the hall to a t< nd a 
courier who had just arrived with a s< :U< d 
dispatch. It was a summons 10 a 1 i-, to 
defend the country from Turkish in a e rs, 
who w T ere threatening its eastern ft -mth r. 
Before night the wiiole wide plait, w ts 
aroused. For days the soldiers eanu ;lo» ic¬ 
ing to the town, eager for the fray a. 1 the 
clink of spurs, the clash of arms, am . the 
glitter of sword-blades and axis !>rt ught 
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home to the patriotic Magyars the remem¬ 
brance of other days, when heroes, whom 
history will never forget, laid down their 
lives in glorious battle for the land they 
adored. And so they rode forth to the 
conflict with no weak hearts nor vain re¬ 
grets, much as they loved their homes and 
children; and leader among them was the 
noble father of little Hush. 

When Ladislas was gone, the countess 
stripped off the silken petticoat and velvet 
bodice from her step-child, and clad Hush 
in coarse gray stuff, with a black apron; 
and, rolling up her beautiful hair, she fas¬ 
tened it underneath an ugly cap, which 
completely concealed its lovely golden rip¬ 
ples and wonderful luxuriance. Then she 
trade her do menial work; “For which 
alone,” said the cruel woman, “your edu¬ 
cation has fitted you. And see that you do 
it well,” she added, “ or I will punish you.” 

But Hona came to comfort her god-child, 
when the countess had gone back to her 
spools and embroidery. 

“Be patient,” said she, “ dark days come 
to all of us. But if we do our duty, cheer¬ 
fully, and bear our trials hopefully, hap¬ 
pier times will surely follow. Toil is good 
for both heart and hands; and fine dresses 
do not bring peace and contentment, any 
more than haughty ways make their pos¬ 
sessors lovely in the sight of those whose 
favor they most desire to win.” 

The days flew by, and then came the 
news of a great battle, in which many a 
brave Magyar had fallen, and, alas! among 
them the father of poor Hush I 

Then it was that the woman whom he 
had married showed herself the wicked 
wretch she was. She abused the orphan 
without stint, and made her life at the cas¬ 
tle a prolonged torment But for her fairy 
god-mother, Hush would have grown mis¬ 
shapen and ugly with the tasks imposed 
upon her, far beyond her strength; but 
every night the good Hona came to her 
chamber and bathed her limbs, and smooth¬ 
ed her aching forehead, and brought re¬ 
freshing slumber to her body. And so she 
grew strong under the burdens she bore 


and the hardships she suffered, and aa 
sweet-tempered as an angel, with the disci¬ 
pline ministered to her mind. 

The war was over at length. It had last¬ 
ed years instead of months, and the army 
was returning victorious, with the king and 
the prince at its head. 

The capital city was not far away, and 
the arrival of the heroes was to be cele¬ 
brated with great festivities. A grand ball 
was to be given at the royal palace, and 
fast and far traveled the couriers, bearing 
the missives stamped with the king’s seal. 

Through the servants Hush first heard of 
it, for a courier had stopped at the castle, 
and at night her god-mother confirmed the 
tidings. 

The next day Hush was sent for to help 
prepare Therese’s wardrobe; and she show¬ 
ed such marvellous skill and taste that her 
step-mother could not conceal her astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Hush,” said she, “ who taught you em¬ 
broidery and lace weaving? Where did 
you learn to lay folds so gracefully, and fit 
a bodice so neatly? ” 

The girl blushed, but answered respect¬ 
fully, 

“My god-mother was my teacher.” 

“ Who is your god-mother, pray? I nev¬ 
er heard that you had one, before.” 

“ Her name is Ilona,” replied Hush. 

“ She is dead, I suppose,” said Therese, 
and then a servant announced a messenger 
from the jeweler, with a tray of costly gems 
for the inspection of the castle ladies. 

They left Hush abruptly, without apolo¬ 
gy; and as soon as the door closed upon 
them the fairy entered. 

“ Hushka, my child,” she said, laying her 
hand upon the young girl’s head, “the 
time has now come when I may serve you 
as I have long wished to do. Your trou¬ 
bles are nearly over, and a happy life is be¬ 
fore you. You have borne abuse patiently; 
you have performed your duties faithfully; 
you have been ever gentle and forgiving; 
and your virtue shall be rewarded, as well 
in this life as in the next Instead of liarsh 
commands, bitter taunts, and cruel servi- 
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tude, you shall have the affection of a 
prince, the respect of a court, and the 
homage of a people. You will not need 
Ilona then, my darling,” she added, with a 
sigh, u so love me a little now, for I shall 
see you but once again.” 

The girl folded her arms about her god¬ 
mother’s neck. 

“Oh! do n6t leave me!” she cried. “I 
care not for any other life than this. With 
you, dear god-mother, Ilushka is very hap¬ 
py. My work is not hard. I sing over it 
daily, and am content; and when the even¬ 
ing comes, you are with me, and I am in 
Paradise.” 

“ Poor child! ” said the pitying fairy, and 
kissed her tenderly. “ Blind! Blind! ” 

She vanished as she came; and Hush 
found in her arms only a skirt of fine linen, 
upon which was sewed a dainty border of 
lace. 

Chapter II. 

Ilona was gone, and the skirt was one 
which Ilush had been ordered to prepare 
for Thercse. She rose to hang it in the 
richly carved wardrobe close at hand, when 
a little roll of vellum fell to the floor. She 
picked it up. It was fastened with a silken 
band, and sealed with the king’s seal, and 
upon it was written, 

“ To Ilush, the orphaned daughter of our 
heroic son Ladislas, His Majesty, the King, 
greeting.” And then followed an invita¬ 
tion to the royal festivities. 

Ilush trembled with delight and surprise, 
and quickly hid the roll in her bosom. She 
could scarcely believe it possible that she 
should be remembered by the king; and 
then it came to her that she had no gar¬ 
ments suitable for so brilliant an occasion, 
and that her step-mother would surely for¬ 
bid her presentation at court under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The auspicious day at length arrived; 
and Thercse and her mother, in tlicir rich 
robes, were whirled away toward the city 
to grace the splendors of the festival. 


Hush crept out through the postern gate 
of the castle, and went across the fields to 
the cottage of her old nurse. But as she 
stepped within the doorway, her cap fell 
from her head, her gray robe dropped to 
the floor, and, looking down, she saw that 
her feet were encased in satin slippers, 
trimmed with pearls, and that her petti¬ 
coat was of sliecniest silk, beautifully em¬ 
broidered, while costly jewels sparkled at 
her wrists, and rare, filmy lace fell over her 
rounded arms. A sound of wheels startled 
her, and before she could give her nurse 
welcome, the most sumptuous carriage she 
had ever seen stopped at the cottage porch, 
and a powdered and liveried outrider an¬ 
nounced that it was for the lady Ilush. 

“It is the fairy god-mother,” said the 
nurse. “Kiss me once, my Ilushka, and 
then go thou to meet thy good fortune.” 

Ilush kissed her again and again. 

“Go thou with me, good nurse,” she 
said. “I love thee. Thou slialt present 
me at court. Art thou not my foster-mo¬ 
ther? ” 

And as she spoke, the nurse found that 
her own coarse garments had given place 
te a silken petticoat and c sweeping train 
of velvet, while tall ostrich plumes nodded 
above her powdered hair, and long jeweled 
pendants swept her shoulders. 

She laughed gaily at the transforma¬ 
tion. 

“Ah! my Ilushka!” she exclaimed, 
“ well is it for me that the father has taken 
his sheep across the mountains, and will 
not return for three days. What would he 
say, think you, should he see his Trudo 
decked out in court fineries? ” 

But when she stepped into the carnage, 
Hush following, she was no longer the poor 
shepherd’s wife, but a lady of rank; and, 
as such, the fair young girl leaning upon 
her arm, she entered the magnificent mlon 
of Ilis Majesty, the august king, to whom 
the other guests had been duly presented. 

{To be Concluded.) 
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SUMMER TIME. 

BY PRUDY. 

The children are out in the sunshine at play, 

They follow the mowers along the green way; 

To glean the red lilies that fall at their feet, 

To search for wild strawberries, fragrant and sweet 
They gather the blossoms, and sing in their mirth, 
“Oh! beautiful summer, all over the earth!” 


The sunshine is gilding their hair with its crown, 

The south wind is tinting their foreheads with brown; 
For them from its perch on the tall garden tree, 

The robin is trilling his chorus of glee; 

No thought of the morrow can shadow their mirth, 
While summer is shining all over the earth. 
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RITTA SNOW’S HUCKLEBER R Y M O N K Y . 

BY MARSH MALLOW. 


Little Ritta Snow stood leaning upon the 
bars which opened into the meadow. • You 
would have thought, perhaps, to have seen 
her, that she was looking at the smooth 
green meadow, with the cows feeding so 
quietly upon it; the bright waters of the 
bay flushing and glowing in the sunset; the 
numerous sails of the little fishing vessels; 
or the white-winged gulls flying in graceful 
curves hither and thither; or, farther away 
perhaps, at the white sand hills of the beach 
(the sandy strip of land which divides Bar- 
negat Bay from the broad Atlantic). I 
doubt if she saw anything at all of any of 
these, for her eyes were brimming and 
blinded with tears, and her sweet mouth 
trembled and quivered every now and then 
:is though there were some grievous trouble 
weighing upon her young heart. And that 
was just what there was, and now I will 
tell you all about it. 

Ritta was ten years old. She had been 
an orphan for two years, during which 
time she had lived at farmer West’s, who 
gave her her food and clothing, and sent 
her to school six months in the year, for 
what little work her tiny hands could do— 
which was not so very little either, for Ritta 
was “smart,” and willing, and quick to 
learn. Mrs. West did not intend to be hard 
with her, or unkind; but they were poor, 
jukI she had a good deal to do, and was 
often tired and fretted, and did not always 
remember, or, probably, did not under 
stand, how the little motherless Ritta, with 
her wishful eyes, was constantly longing 
for kind and loving words and looks. 

All the poorer class of people about where 
Ritta lived pick and sell huckleberries all 
through the berry season. There are men 
who make it a business to drive over a cer¬ 
tain route daily, and buy up all that have 
been collected during the day, and send 
them to New York city. 

Mrs. West never picked berries herself— 
she had too much to do at home—but she 
sent Ritta all the time she could jiossibly 


spare her. Ritta had picked and sold a 
good many dollars’ worth this season— 
enough to pay for all the clothes she would 
have in one year, twice over; and because 
she had been so faithful, and had done so 
well, Mrs. West had told her the day be¬ 
fore, which was Monday, that if she would 
work “right smart” that day, she might 
have all the berries she could pick in the 
next two days, herself, and do what she 
pleased with the money she got for them. 

Ritta’s sad eyes brightened at this unlook¬ 
ed-for favor, and her face flushed with sud¬ 
den joy. 

“Oh, goody!” she exclaimed, without 
stopping to consider a moment; and, in¬ 
deed. there was no need she should, for it 
was a subject over which she had studied, 
and contrived, and planned, and hoped, 
and desponded, for the last six months or 
more, or ever since she had, by some 
chance, become the possessor of a stray 
number of a certain juvenile periodical— 
trying to hit upon some plan by which she 
could raise the requisite dollar and a half 
w ith which to pay the subscription price, 
and so secure it for herself for one year, at 
least. 

“Oh, goody! goody!” she exclaimed, 
“then I’ll have my paper!” and her dish 
tow el went round and round upon a huge 
white platter she w as drying, with so much 
energy that it shone again. 

Mrs. West looked a little displeased. She 
had thought Ritta would buy something in 
the w ay of dress—some article of finery— 
for there w as to be a Sunday-school picnic 
on the following Thursday, and she thought 
Ritta would like to make herself as fine as 
she could for that occasion. She told her 
so; but Ritta said, 

“Oh, no! I’ve got everything nice to 
wear that I want. My clothes are all real 
good, I think, and so is my hat. I do n’t 
want anytliing so much as to take a paper, 
and have pretty stories to read. ” 

“You liave your Sunday-school books 
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and paper, don’t you?” said Mrs. West, 
“ and I should think they were enough.” 

“Oh, I know,” replied Ritta, “ but I *ve 
read all the books in the library over twice, 
now, and the paper I can read in an hour, 
anyhow; and it don’t come only once in 
four weeks, either. ” 

“ Well, do just as you please,” Mrs. West 
said, and then the subject was dropped. 

There w’as but one thing about berry 
picking that Ritta disliked, and that was 
there were so many snakes. It seemed to 
her the woods were full of them—she was 
so mortally afraid of them—little hateful, 
sullen, brown adders, almost tin) color of 
the ground, so that if you did n’t look sharp 
you would n’t see them. And they would n’t 
try to run away, but lie right still, and Hat- 
ten out their ugly heads, and seem to say, 

“Oh, yes! step on me! Step right on me! 
Iht now, and »ee how you ’ll come out! ” 

So Ritta always lost some time in looking 
carefully about, to be sure there were none 
near her, before she dared to begin picking 
in a new place. 

Everything seemed to go wrong with the 
work the next morning, and it was so late 
before Ritta could get started, that the other 
pickers were gone, she did not know* where; 
and she was afraid to be alone because of 
the snakes. She couldn’t half work for 
thinking of them, and feeling as if they 
were all about her ; and if it had n’t been 
for the idea of having her paper, she would 
have given up and gone home. But pres¬ 
ently she had the good luck to fall in with 
a party of pickers, and so she kept with 
them the rest of the day. But there came 
up a shower which hindered them a good 
wliile, and with one drawback and another, 
when she came to sell her berries at night, 
she had only five quarts, for which she re¬ 
ceived only fifty cents. But she did not 
despair, for she hoped she might get an 
earlier start the next morning, and may be 
she could get ten quarts; she meant to try, 
any how. 

The “huckleberry wagon” usually 
waited at a particular place every night, 
and there was always a crowd around it for 


an hour or so—different parties coming, 
disposing of their fruit and then going, and 
others taking their place. 

As Ritta and several others—women and 
girls—were going loine, she told them how 
good Mrs. West was, in letting her have 
two days for herself; and, also, what she 
was going to do with her money. They 
all said she was silly to use it in that way, 
and one said, “ I d have a new parasol for 
the picnic.” Another said, “I’d have a 
new' hat;” another, “a new dress,” and so 
on; but Ritta suid, 

“/won’t; I’ll have something to read. 
I do love stories so.” 

Then they talktxl ul>out the picnic excur¬ 
sion; for it was to be a very grand affair. 
Two or three schools were to meet at the 
railroad station, and go on the cars to a 
tow n about twenty miles distant, there hold 
their picnic, and return at night. A good 
many of the children—and Ritta among 
this number—had never l>een inside a rail¬ 
road car in their lives; and by them the 
excursion was looked forward to with no 
small interest. While they were talking 
about the “splendid time” they expected 
to have, they came to the house where Dave 
Pine lived, and little Sallie Pine was sitting 
on the grass by the roadside, with her baby 
brother in her lap. 

“Ui-o! Sallie!” exclaimed one of the 
girls, “goin’ to the picnic, Sallie ?” 

Sallie shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ Ain’t goin’! Why?” said another. 

“ Hain’t got no shoes to wear,” was the 
low and hesitating answer. 

“Why do n’t you pick berries and buy 
some?” asked one of the women. 

“Why, don’t you know- her mother is 
sick?” said the girl who had first spoken. 
“Sallie has to stay home to do the work 
and mind the baby. But I thought Joe 
was going to buy you some shoes? ” she 
added, turning again to Sallie. 

Joe was Sallic’s brother, and she replied 
that he had cut his foot so badly that he 
could n’t step upon it, and that her mother 
had to take all the money he had saved for 
the shoes, to buy flour with. 
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“So you can’t go? * That’s too bad!” 
said the girl; and then they all started on, 
again, talking and laughing as before. But 
Ritta kept lingering behind. She looked 
back, and saw that Sallio had laid her 
cheek down upon the curly head of the 
baby, and she was sure she was crying. 
8hc kept going slower and slower, and at 
last she stood still with her hand in her 
pocket, and in it, clasped tightly, the fifty 
cent stamp that the “huckleberry man” 
had given her. She kept thinking and 
thinking, and at last, when her companions 
had gone from her sight, around a turn in 
the road, she ran quickly back to where 
Bailie was still sitting. 

“Sallie,” she said hurriedly, “if some¬ 
body was to give you fifty cents, could you 
get a pair of shoes, do you think?” 

Sallie looked up quickly, for she did n’t 
know there was any one near, and answer¬ 
ed between her sobs, 

‘ ‘ Ycs— I could—’cause granmammy— 
said—she could give me—fifty cents—and 
there’s—a pair of shoes—at the store—that 
the man said—I might have—for a dollar; 
—but we can’t get the other fifty cents,” 
and she dropped her head again. 

“ But how could you leave homo to go to 
the picnic, if you had your shocc?” asked 
Ritta. “Who would take care of your 
mother and the baby?” 

“ Granmammy—says—she could keep 
the baby—one day—and she’d run over— 
once in awhile—to see to mammy—and the 
rest,” sobbed poor Sallie, in reply. 

“Well, then,” said Ritta, “here’s my 
fifty cents,” and she put it into her hand. 

“Oh, saddy! saddy!” exclaimed Sallie, 
joyfully. (You must know that all the 
children about there say “saddy,” instead 
of “ thank you,” but I do n’t think it is at 
all nice—“ thank you,” sounds so much 
better.) 41 Oh, saddy I saddy! ” she exclaim¬ 
ed; and, catching up the baby, she ran into 
the house, to tell her mother her good for¬ 
tune, calling back to Ritta as she ran, “just 
as quick as mammy gets well, I’ll pick 
berries and pay you.” 

But Ritta did n't notice what she said. 


She never thought of being paid. But she 
was rather sorrowful as she walked quickly 
homeward, thinking that now one of her 
days w f as gone, and she was no nearer her 
much-wishcd-for object than in the morn¬ 
ing. But there was another thing that 
troubled Ritta, and that was, she knew 
everybody, when they found out w hat sho 
had done, w'ould laugh at her, and call her 
‘ a little simple,” and tease her about it, as 
if it w r ere a thing she ought to be ashamed of. 

“I only wish I had told Sallie not to 
tell,” she kept saying to herself. “ And I 
only wish I could keep it from Mrs. West. 
I am afraid she won’t like it. May bo I 
won’t have to tell her. May be she w’on’t 
ask me anything about uiy money. I do 
hope sho won’t.” 

Contrary to her hopes, however, sho had 
not been home ton minutes before Mrs. 
West bad learned the whole truth—for 
Ritta was a poor hand at evasion—and, be¬ 
ing tired, and not in the best of humor, sho 
told Ritta she was a “ little goose,” and that 
Sallie’s father would take the money and 
go and get drunk with it, and that sho 
did n’t give her time to work for Dave Pine, 
and ho a-!(ranging around the tavern—sho 
had enough for her to do at home—and sho 
had a good mind to say that she should n’t 
have another day for herself. She said a 
good deal more besides, and then told Ritta 
to go and drive the cows home. 

So this was the trouble which caused the 
tears that were blinding Ritta’s blue eyes, 
and slowly chasing each other down he; 
cheeks. You may think it wasn't much, 
after all; and so it was n’t; bu Ritta could n’t 
bear much; and, besides, whenever any¬ 
thing grieved her, it made her miss her 
dear, loving mother all the more. She wi.s 
thinking of her mother now, and hov/, 
when she had had any little childish trou¬ 
ble, she used to say, “l^cvcr mind it, dar¬ 
ling, it will all come right by and by.” 
How she wished there was some one to 
whisper comforting words to her now! But 
no one called her darling, any more. 

“Well, I know I did right about the 
money, and I ain’t sorry I gave it to her, 
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anyhow,” she said, as she wiped away her 
tears with her apron. “ It would be dread¬ 
ful to have to stay at home from the picnic 
when all the rest are going, though I 
wouldn’t care for picnics, or anything 
else,” she added, with a fresh burst of grief, 
“if I only had a mother to love me, el¬ 
even a little brother.” 

She soon dried her eyes again, and then 
got the cows together and drove them into 
the yard. Before she went to bed that 
night, she timidly asked Mrs. West if she 
was going to let her have liie next day for 
herself. 

“Yes, I reckon I’ll have to,” was her 
reply, “ but you must work right smart be¬ 
fore you go.” 

The next morning Ritta awoke long be¬ 
fore sunrise. 

“Now, I wonder if I couldn’t get out 
and pick awhile before the folks are up,” 
she thought. “I don’t think the snakes 
will be out so early in the morning, and 
though the berries ain’t very thick close 
about here, may be I can get a few, and 
they ’ll help some.” 

So, though she felt a good deal like turn¬ 
ing over and taking another nap, she got 
up and dressed, and crept down stairs, and 
out of doors, so quietly and softly that no 
one heard her; and, going to the nearest 
woods, she picked for more than an hour 
before she saw a smoke arising from the 
chimney; and by this time she had more 
than a quart, she was sure. As soon as 
she saw the smoke, she ran to the house, 
and was glad to find that Mrs. West had 
not called her, and thought she was still in 
bed. 

There seemed to be ever and ever so much 
for her to do that morning, and though her 
heart kept sinking more and more the longer 
she had to stay, and she could n’t help cry¬ 
ing some, when she thought about her pa¬ 
per, she flew about just as swift as she 
could, and at last—though not till after 
nine o’clock—she was ready to go. 

“Now,” she thought, “I’ll just go by 
myself; and I’ll carry a stick, and kill my 
own snakec, and I won’t care for anything, 


but just work as hard as I can. I guess I 
can earn enough to pay for the paper six 
months, any how-.” 

She kept a good lookout for sntikes, 
though, but did n’t see one all that day. It 
seemed to her that she never picked so fast 
before, and she never found the berries so 
plenty, or such nice ones; and she began 
to think that after all she should fill her 
basket before night. 8he never stopped, 
even to eat her dinner, but kept picking 
while she ate; but, with the best she could 
do, she began to see, long before night, 
that she should not be able to fill her basket 
and leave the woods in time to meet the 
wagon. Oh! how she did wish she could 
have an hour and a half more. But she 
had to stop when her basket lacked more 
than a quart of being full, and then she 
was so afraid the wagon would be gone 
that she ran almost all the way, until she 
got within sight of it. There were only 
about half a dozen jjeople about the wagon 
when she got there—all the others having 
gone home. 

“ Hi-o! here comes Ritty l ” said a young¬ 
ish-looking, black-eyed woman, who talked 
so fast you could hardly keep pace with 
her. “ Well; Ritty, what y’ goin’t’ do ’th 
yer money t’-day? Better giv’ ’t t’ me, 
guess. I ain’t got no shoes,” and she stuck 
out a dirty bare foot Then, turning to the 
“huckleberry man,” she went on, “Did y’ 
ever see sech a little simple* Miss West 
told ’er sh’ might ’ave all she’d airn ’n two 
days; ’n’ yist’d’y sh’ airnt fift’ cents V giv’ 
’t all t’ Sal Pine t’ buy shoes t’ wear t’ th’ 
picnic.” 

The man glanced around at Ritta a min¬ 
ute, wiio hung her head and felt as if she 
should cry in spite of herself; for she w r as 
m tired, and disappointed, too, about not 
getting her basket full, that to have them 
begin teasing her now- was more than she 
could w ell bear. 

The “huckleberry man” tusked a few 
questions, and they all had something to 
tell him about it—all but poor Ritta, and 
her downcast eyes, and quivering mouth 
told their own story, too, without her being 
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aware—so that he soon understood the 
whole affair—what she intended to do with 
her money, and all. Ritta wished he would 
only measure her berries and let her go, so 
that she could have a chance to cry, all 
alone; but he didn’t offer to take them, 
though she went and stood close by the 
wagon on purpose. At last all the others 
were gone, and Ritta had just gathered up 
courage to ask him if lie would please take 
her henries, when he took her basket and 
emptied it, without measuring the berries 
at all, and gave it back to her with a dollar 
bill in it, all spread out, so that she could 
see at once w hat it w as. 

Ritta glanced at it, and then up at him. 
thinking he had made a mistake. He was 
looking down at her and smiling, holding 
a fifty cent stamp in his fingers, which he 
dropped into the basket, also. And she 
understood in a minute, from his looks, 
that he knew just what he was doing, and 
that he meant to give them both to her. 
She had always been afraid of him before; 
thought him rough and cross; but now she 
thought he looked kinder, and handsomer, 
and nobler, than anybody she had ever 
scon; and w hen she began to say something 
—she hardly knew what, herself—and had 
to cry, instead, he patted her on the shoul¬ 
der and said, 

“There, there; now run right home, lit¬ 
tle one. and send for your paper, and be 
happy, for you are a good little girl, and 
deserve to be, I am sure.” 

Then she tried again to thank him; but, 
looking up in his face through her tears, 
she saw that there were tears in his eyes, 
too, and she could n’t speak a word ; so she 
took hold of his great rough hand, and 
pressed her soft, wet cheek upon it, and 
kissed it, and then ran away home. 

I woifld like to tell you bow happy Ritta 
was that night; how' kind and pleasant Mrs. 
West was; how' she sung when she went 
after the cows; how much she and Sallic 
Pine enjoyed the picnic; how she sent for 
her paper, and used to read it to Mrs. West 
and the children, and how r much they all 
liked it, but I have n’t time to say another 
word alK)Ut it. 


WILD STRAWBERRIES. 

BY A. C. DAVIS. 

O, winsome wild strawberries, down In the grassea. 
To hide thus your dimples I think is amiss. 

Pray, push back your little green sun-bonnets, lassies. 
And {five me a fragrant and exquisite kiss. 

You are hiding away in the cool checkered shadows. 
When you know for the breath of yonr lips I am 
faint. 

Ah! gladden my heart as you gladden the meadows. 
And give me a cunning glance, coyisli and quaint. 

I know you are lurking adown 'neath the daisies. 

I know by the robin'* delirious song. 

The bashful brown meadow lark singeth your praises. 

The thrush has gone wild, so sedate all along. 
Though under your mantles, all plaited and rutiled. 

You wantonly hide, and coquettishly play. 

Though all in the tangle of dewy veils muffled, 

I 'll find you, and bear you in triumph away. 

Where the sunshine is warmest, on gravelly hillsides, 
On south-trending slopes, where the violets dwell, 
In nooks of the copsewood, in glens by the rillsido, 

I 'll seek for you there, for T know your haunts 
well. 

And-—ha 1 where the breeze those light leaflets is 
lifting, 

I catch a brief glimpse of your cheeks' ruddy glow; 
And noctarons odors around me are drifting, 

Which only from winsome wild strawberries flow. 


WHEN IT IS SUMMER. 

BY K1X4A H FAWCETT. 

When it is summer I shall take my school hooka 
And pile them neatly on a closet shelf. 

And say to them, “ Keep hidden for the present. 
Keep hidden, please, whilst I enjoy myself. 

• Geography, your dull maps won’t be needed; 

I 'in going where true hills and valleys lie; 

Not half a dozen colors put on paper. 

But real green of grass and blue of skv. 

“ Spelling book, you may stay shut till l want you; 

Daisies must be my letters after this. 

And spell for me whatever words I fancy, 

As the breeze bends them and their clusters kiss. 

•Mirim old arithmetic, we 'll meet next autumn; 

Yet I shall sometimes think of you. shall I? 
Hearing the honey bees perform subtraction. 

And seeing lovely roses multiply.” 

So I shall talk to them, my stupid school books, 
Whose pages cost poor me so much hard pains! 
Give me a happy heart when it is summer. 

And any oiu* who wants can have my brains. 
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BUOYS WHO HIDE ON THE S E A. 

BY.OLIVE THORNE. 


You wish you could do that? Well, you 
could if you were a buoy instead of a boy. 
(I hope you did n’t think I had forgotten 
my spelling l>ook.) But I don’t believe 
you’d like that sort of riding, after all, for 
they’re chained to one spot, held by an 
anchor; and all they can do is to bob up 
and down on the water. 

Of course you know what buoys are for 
—to warn sailors off from dangerous places, 
that can be marked in no other way. But 
perhaps you don’t know how important 
they are, and how much pains is taken to 
have them do their duty in a perfect way. 
It do n’t seem as if there was much trouble 
about it, just to anchor a wood or iron buoy 
at the bad place; but you must know that 
these uneasy fellows—like some boys—have 
a trick of pulling away from their proper 
places, and so misleading the sailors. Some¬ 
times they have even broken entirely away 
from their home, and started off on private 
voyages of discover}'. That does a great 
deal of harm, because this naughty buoy 
isn’t a mere bit of wood or iron, but a sign 
of danger, and whenever a sailor sees it, he 
steers clear of it. So the runaway has as 
clear a track through the sea as a mad dog 
has through the streets. 

To prevent such accidents as these, coun¬ 
tries that havc v many buoys on their coast, 
as England has, send out vessels every few 
months to look after the uneasy fellows, see 
if every one is in his place, and when his 
paint gets worn much, as it soon does with 
its incessant washing, he is taken off and a 
new one put down. 

They are not all the same color, either. 
Some are red, some black, others are striped 
or even checkered, and, worst of all, some 
are green. These mark the place where 
a wreck lies, and are called nun-buoys. It 
is of the greatest importance—of course— 
to have them show well, and many differ¬ 
ent shapes have been tried. In fact, the 
wise heads who have charge of the matter 


can’t yet agree which is the best.shape. 
There arc almost as many forms as there 
are buoys, and besides their regular body, 
they carry a figure of some sort. Some 
have a globe, others a triangle, and so on. 
The shape most in use looks like a huge 
round kettle, with a tight cover. 

The greatest trouble about these impor¬ 
tant individuals is to make them visible at 
night. Ships can’t tie up to a post and 
rest over night, as river boats can, so they 
need the help of the buoys just as much in 
the dark as in the daylight. A great deal 
of thought has been given to the subject. 
Men have made it a study, and several 
ways have been tried, or suggested, of 
making the buoys useful in the dark. One 
way that has been tried, is to fasten a bell 
to the rolling and tossing buoy. Of course 
it rings all the time, and can be heard in 
the dark—a doleful sound it must he, too! 
These fellows are called bell-buoys. But 
they ’re dreadfully mischievous if they get 
loose, for they may drive the ship on to the 
very rock they were set to guard. 

Another way is to light them. That 
seems harder to do, but it has been done, 
by making the buoy cariy on his head a 
large glass prism, and throwing light on it 
from a neighboring lighthouse. The prism 
reflects the light so strongly that the sailors 
think there \s a light on the buoy itself. 

On the French coast they have buoys 
earn ing mirrors to reflect the light. 

There’s another thing in which these 
buoys are like you boys. Each has its own 
name; though to be sure the name is pain* 
ed on—which is different from you again. 
Droll names they are, too. Some are named 
after people, others after birds and animals, 
and lots of them after different bugs. 
They ’re rather expensive—for hugs. The 
smallest of them costs fifty or sixty dollars, 
and the big ones—the twenty feet long fel¬ 
lows—cost between one and tw*o thousand 
dollars. 
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England is netirly surrounded by this 
funny sort of guardians; and to get into 
her ports you go between 4wo rows of 
them, black on one side, and black and 
white striped on the other. There have 
been many suggestions for improving these 
Useful fellows, but the oddest I ever heard 
of was the plan of making what might be 
called relief-buoys. That is, of such a 
shape that shipwrecked sailors could get 
into them, and be safe till help came. They 
have not succeeded in making that work as 
yet, but I dare say they will before many 
years. I wonder if they’ll be furnished 
with provisions, and a flag of distress? 


WHIPPOORWILL. 

BY EMILY J. BUGBEK. 

Ib he calling, calling still, 

Prom the sombre, wooded hill? 
Weird and lonely, whippoorwill I 
Float the echoes shrilly o’er 
Hill and valley as before, 

In the years that are no more. 

When, with hated breath, we heard, 
(Childish awe within us stirred) 

Ever that unchanging word. 

Waiting till all other songs,’ 

That unto the days belong. 

Had been hushed to silence long. 
While the moonbeams silvered bright 
River, plain, and wooded height. 
With a soft, unearthly light, 

Suddenly his plaintive cry, 

Thro’ the silence brooding nigh. 
Startled like a human cry. 

And we marvelled, all in vain, 

What the burden of his strain, 
Ringing over hill and plain. 

Mystic sprite, in childhood years, 
When the evening-time drew near, 
Listened I his song to hear. 

When my girlhood's dawning dreams 
Reveled in the moonlight gleams. 
Falling soft on hill and stream, 

Softly running thro' them all, 

Were the rhythmic rise and fall 
Of the bird’s mysterious call. 

And when shadows darkly fell 
Round the home I loved so well, 

Like a silvery tolling bell 
Dropped the cadence of his song, 
Through the night of sorrow long, 
From his covert on the hill, 

Lonely, mystic whippoorwill 


’ [July, 
THE BIRD WITH A PICKAXE. 


Not an iron one, such as men work with, 
of course, but a neat little bone pickaxe, 
just fitted to his size, and hard enough to 
bore holes into solid trees. 

Not that lie does injure solid trees, as 
people used to think he did; he much pre¬ 
fers a hollow tree, or one dead inside for 
his nest. For liis food, which he digs out 
with his pickaxe, lie only goes where the 
worms already are, of course. 

If you look at the picture, you ’ll see how 
he makes his nest. There’s a slice of the 
tree cut off, on purpose to show you how it 
looks inside. He finds a tree that is hollow, 
which he can tell by tapping on it Then 
he cuts a passage from the outside, and 
hollows the nest out of the dead part, 
makes a bed of wood dust or moss, and 
there’s his house, all ready for the family. 

Here’s another funny thing about this 
little worker, besides his pickaxe. His 
toes, instead of standing three one way and 
one the other, like most birds, stand in 
pairs—two each way. That’s to enable 
him to hold on to a tree trunk very 
tightly. He stands, as you see in the pic¬ 
ture, on the side of the trunk; and he can 
run round it much faster than you can run. 
So he needs a good grip. 

You’d hardly believe me, if I said ho 
had three legs; but lie might as well have 
another leg as the useful little tail he has. 
It’s no straggling, fcutheiy affair, like a 
rooster’s, or a peacock’s. By no means! 
It is short and stiff, and when he is at work 
he props himself up with it; so that, as I 
said before, ho might about as well Jiave 
three legs. 

Did I tell you Ills name? It’s Wood¬ 
pecker; and he’s one of the prettiest, as 
well as one of the most useful birds wc 
have. 

When he wants his dinner, you’ll sec 
liim Hying from tree to tree, tapping away 
to find out if there *s any little worm hid¬ 
den away under the bark, or in aay crack . 
or hole in the bark. If he finds a crack, ho 
runs his long slim tongue in, and as in 
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TILE HOUSE MADE WITH A PICKAXE. 


most woodpeckers, it is sticky ut the end, 
it brings out every unfortunate worm it 
touches. If they ’re too snugly hidden un¬ 
der the bark, the sharp little pickaxe chops 
off great pieces of bark, till he lays open 
the hiding place, and that *s the last ever 
heard of the little worms. 

One summer I was visiting in a very 
pleasant country house, where the roof was 
low, and came down nearly to my window. 
Every morning, just at the time when one 
wants to turn over and take another deli¬ 
cious nap, I used to be annoyed by a loud 
knocking. At first I thought it was at the 
door, and asked who was there, expecting 
to hear that breakfast was ready; but no 
one unswered, and I found myself w ide 
awake, and much disgusted. After having 
the delightful nap spoiled several days, I 
became curious about it, and resolved to 
set a watch for the troublesome knocker, 
whoever he was. 


After listening carefully, 1 thought the 
sound came in at Ihe open window. Quietly 
and carefully I put my head out, looked up 
to the roof, and there I saw the saucy red 
head, and bright, mocking eyes of a—wood- 
pecker, looking over at me. lie gave a sort 
of low' chuckle to himself and flew away, 
aud never again disturbed my morning nap. 

These pretty birds have three enemies: a 
horrid black snake w ho delights to crawl 
into the snug house in the tree, eat up the 
eggs, and live there himself; secondly, a 
ridiculous little dumpy wren, w ho ’ll steal 
into the comfortable house before the eggs 
are laid, and actually scold and fight the 
honest owners oft’ then lay her own eggs, 
and bring up her funny wren babies there; 
and, worst of all, I’m sorry to say, thought¬ 
less boys, who like to steal away the pretty 
white eggs. Perhaps when they Imow how 
hard the poor little fellow's have worked to 
make the home, they ’ll let them alone. 
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TOI) PERRIGO. 

BY ROSELLA KICK. 


I always called my baby brother Bub, 
and now, though he is a big man, six feet 
high, I still call him Bub, and I can’t make 
it seem possible that he is any other than 
the same wise little baby with whom I used 
to play “nag,” pretending I was a colt, and 
that he was driving me in harness. 

He is a professor now, and has control of 

an academy in O-county, and when he 

was at home in the holidays, he told the 
girls he wanted them to learn some new 
pieces of music; and when he returned to 
his school he would send them some money 
in a letter with which to purchase it. In 
about a fortnight after he went back a let¬ 
ter came, and he wrote inside of it, saying 
that ho enclosed the money, and telling 
them what pieces to buy. 

But, though we looked all around, and 
shook our dresses, and turned over the 
books on the table, and peeped into the 
empty envelope, we could find no money 
at all. I examined the envelope where it 
was sealed, and it appeared dirty, and torn, 
and had finger marks on it, just as if a baby 
had played 'with it while it was eating its 
bread and jam. 

In a few days we received another letter 
from Bub, and he told us the very mail 
that earned his last letter had been robbed, 
but he did not suppose his money hml been 
taken. We wrote back, and told him it 
had. He replied that the oss was small 
compared to the magnitude of the crime, 
and the stain on the soul of the poor boy 
who hail robbed the mail, and he told us to 
say nothing abou it. But other money was 
missed, and the citizens of the village said 
the thief must be arrested. The poor l>oy 
criminal was not more than sixteen or sev¬ 
enteen years of age, and had not been lov¬ 
ingly cared for by a tender father and 
mother. They were very poor people, and 
lived in an old, tumble-down log house, 
with hats and pillows stuck jn the broken 
windows. 


The family never went to church at all, 
and on Sabbath days the boys would go 
out hunting rabbits and squirrels, and the 
idle ones of the village would congregate 
at the cross roads, and play hop, skip, and 
jump, and throw horse shoes, and try their 
strength lifting heavy stones; and they 
would wrestle, and sometimes get mad, 
and strike, and pull hair, and fight, and 
swear, aud call ill names, and thus profane 
the day that should have been kept holy. 

With such an influence over boys, it is 
not strange that they should be wicked, and 
coarse, and illiterate. This poor fellow 
who robbed the mail, Tod Perrigo, never 
went to school only two or three winters, 
and then he would strike the teacher, and 
fight, and cause a great deal of disturbance. 
He grew to be so reckless that he did n 
care what people said of him, or what kind 
of a character he bore. The contract for 
carrying the mail was taken by his father. 
He owned two old horses, and twice every 
week Tod would carry the mail bag across 
the country a distance of twenty miles. 

He would go to the post office late at 
night and get the mail bags, so as to be 
ready to start on his trip very early the 
next morning. One time he knew that a 
man was sending money, and he was tempt¬ 
ed so sorely that he could not, or did not, 
withstand the temptation, but took the 
mail bag, after the family had gone to 
bed, and drew out the staple. He open¬ 
ed and found and rifled and destroyed 
the letter, not knowing that it had been 
regist ered. 

But the very next mail his crime was 
found out, and the authorities knew' it must 
nave been opened some time while in his 
hands. So the United States marshal was 
notified, and he carnc and found that the 
circumstances all pointed towards Toil Per¬ 
rigo as the criminal. He took couple of 
men with him. and proceeded to Tod’a 
house. Oh! he felt so sorry when he came 
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to the poor, little, low, tumble-down house 
in the dead of winter! 

You all remember how very cold the 
weather was about the last week in Decem¬ 
ber, 1870 When the men approached the 
house, two big dogs lay close up to the 
door, with their heads fiat down on their 
paws. Their mouths stuck out, and their 
eyes had red rims around them, and they 
looked fiercely at the men, and growled out 
between their white teeth. But the mar¬ 
shal was a very stern man, and his look 
made them quail and cower down behind 
a couple of swill pails that stood on the 
porch. 

When they entered the house, they saw 
little wild-looking children huddled togeth¬ 
er in a scared way, one head above another 
like stair-steps—some white headed and 
some black, and some the color of tow, all 
half clad, with bare red feet and tattered 
clothes. I cannot bear to tell about it, it is 
ho painful, and when Bub told me the story 
as the marshal told him one night when 
they slept in the same room, I had to look 
out of the window to hide the hot tears that 
would come. 

The men did not sit down on the little 
bench that was hurriedly vacated for them; 
but the marshal, in the business-like way 
to which he had become accustomed, told 
the family that their son was suspected of 
having robbed the mail; and he wanted to 
know where he was. 

The father was a great, coarse-looking 
man, who reminded one of a mastifl—his 
eyes stood out whitely from under his low, 
shaggy eyebrows, and the stiff sandy hair 
that was almost like fine wire all over his 
big head. 

“Don’t know nothin’ ’bout him; mam, 
where s Tod? ” said he to the broken-down, 
sad-eyed woman in the corner. She looked 
up, and stared first at one man and then 
another, and her lips moved, but not a 
sound or a word could she speak. She 
twisted her hands together, and pressed 
them on her forehead, and then on her 
heart, and began swaying backwards and 
forwards, her white lips moving without a 


sound, and her face as pallid as though she 
was held in the very grasp of death. 

The marshal said the}' must search the 
house. There was a chamber overhead, 
but no stairs. There were four or five stout 
wooden pins driven into auger holes in the 
wall of the old log house, and that was all 
the stairs they had. They would step on 
one pin, and catch hold of another one 
above, and climb up that way. It was a 
dangerous and hard way of getting up into 
the loft or chamber. 

When the men got up there they were 
appalled at the poverty before them. There 
were two or three old, low, rickety bed¬ 
steads, with a few ragged quilts, and no 
pillows. The few things were very dirty, 
and it was a wonder how that miserable 
family of little children could keep from 
freezing when the weather was so hitter 
cold. 

Think of this, little ones, in your good 
homes and clean beds, into which your 
dear mothers tuck you so snugly and lov¬ 
ingly, and do n’t forget to thank God every 
night for these blessings, and that you arc 
not one of those; poor children of whom 1 
am telling you. 

There was no place to hide in that hare, 
desolate chamber, with the tine frosty snow 
sifting in at every crevice. All the tattered 
quilts there could not have hidden poor 
Tod if lie had been covered up under them. 
The men looked at each other, and their 
hearts were moved with pity for the squal¬ 
id poverty that was so apparent all around 
them, and they were glad to get away from 
the chamber that, was plainly the abode of 
the old wolf—want. The mother’s head 
leaned on the table, and no tears were in 
her eyes—only a little stifled moan came 
from her white lips. The men could not 
hear to look at her, they pitied her so. 

“ Guess Tod’s at Granny’s,” said a bright 
little boy, who could not understand why 
the men wanted his elder brother. lie 
thought it w:is an honor that nicely dressed 
men, wearing good overcoats, and gloves, 
and furs, should want to see their Tod. 

When they inquired the way to the homo 
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of the grand parents, the stricken father 
told them the wrong direction; but they 
distrusted him, and did not go as he in¬ 
formed them. They reached the house and 
went in, and there sat Tod, with a flat 
stone on his lap, cracking hickory nuts. 
IIis old grandpa was dozing in the rocking 
chair, and grandma was getting dinner. 
The marshal went up to Tod and slapped 
him on the back, saying, 

“You are my prisoner, sir.” 

The boy acted just as if he didn’t know 
that in robbing the mail he had committed 
a crime; he didn’t say anything, but stood 
up looking white and wild, and held still 
while the marshal put the cruel irons on 
his wrists. 

“ What does this mean, gentlemen? You 
amaze me!” said old grandpa, wiping his 
glasses, and stirring about uneasily. 

“It means that this young man has rob¬ 
bed the mail-taken money from letters,” 
said the marshal. 

“Doctor Winslow can have his money 
again,” said Tod, looking up, as if that 
would make it all right. “Wish you’d 
feel down in my right hand breeches pock¬ 
et, Mister, and get it; I don’t want his 
money,” said poor, ignorant Tod. “Won’t 
ye take it back, sir, and give it to him, and 
tell him I never used a cent of it, and I ’ll 
never do so any more. ” 

The marshal took the money, and then 
Tod said, 

“ Now, won’t you take these irons off me 
and lemme go? I ’ll never do so any more. 
You see I never had any money of my own, 
like other boys had, and I did want some 
so; but then it did n’t do me any good, so 
won’t you please lemme go now*” And 
he pulled his hands, but he might as well 
have pulled at the rbek of Gibralter. 

“ It is too late now, my son. You should 
have thought of all this sooner. I am sorry 
for you, but I am a sworn ofiieer, and must 
do my duty. I’ll do all I can for you, but 
you must go with me. It seems hard, yet 
it may be for your good in the end of it all. 
You had better submit as cheerfully as you 
can.” 


The marshal said it nearly broke his heart 
to see Tod’s poor old grandmother. 

“Oh, Toddy! my dear, dear! Oh, Tod¬ 
dy, my boy! how could you do so?” she 
cried, as she gathered him up in her arms 
and held his head tenderly on her bosom, 
and kissed him again and again. 

“Oh! granny,” lie said, “I could stand 
it better if it was n’t for you! The}' ’vc all 
been so hard with me, but you always liked 
me. Poor granny! ” 

“What made you do it, ray darling? 
How could you, Toddy? Wasn’t you 
afraid to steal? Oh! you’d better l>een 
honest, no matter how r poor you were; and 
now you’ll be sent away to prison, and 
you’ll have to eat bread an’ w r ater, and 
you ’ll never see me any more, for this has 
broke my heart entirely.” And the old 
lady’s cries wore pitiful to hear. 

“ Oh! I never had any money of my own, 
and you know I ’vc always been knocked 
about, and ’bused, and granny, I got kind 
o’ reckless, and thought nobody cared for 
me, and then I could take it, I thought, 
and nolxxly would ever find it out. I seal¬ 
ed up some of the letters just jus good as I 
could; but oh! granny, I’ll never do so 
any more!” 

The men almost had to tear the poor old 
lady’s arms away from the poor boy’s neck. 

That night the marshal and Tod staid at 
Bub’s boarding house, and tiny all slept in 
the same room. Bub said lie was often 
roused from his sleep by the smothered 
cries of the poor boy, and he could hear 
him whispering and sobbing, and saying, 

“Oh! I do wish I hadn’t done it! Oh, 
dear! what will become of me! I do won¬ 
der if 1 could he a good l>oy? My ]>oor 
mamma, and my poor granny, and dear 
little Trotty May at home! Oh, dear! I do 
wish I could die right now, before morn¬ 
ing! Anything, anything is better than 
this awful trouble!” 

Bub said nothing ever touched him be¬ 
fore us did the secret midnight grief of this 
l>oor boy—a criminal and an outcast, und 
'but little more than a child. 

The next morning the marsluil stalled off 
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to Cleveland with Tod, and his hands were 
ironed Every face he saw in the villago 
was familiar. It was very sad to him and 
to those whom he had known from baby¬ 
hood. Some people pitied him and some 
did n't. Tod was tired that night, and the 
marshal took him up stairs to sleep in a 
hotel. lie took off the irons and told him 
io go to bed and sleep just as good ns he 
could. He locked the door and went down 
to the public room. In a few minutes he 
came up to see how Tod was resting, and 
found him sound asleep. He spoke to him, 
called him, but he slept on, breathing soft¬ 
ly. Again he came up, and found him 
sound asleep, and when he called his name, 
Tod never moved—just slept on sweetly. 
His breathing was regular, so he did not 
disturb him. When breakfast was ready 
he could hardly get the boy awake, his sleep 
was so deep. At last he called loudly, and 
told him breakfast was ready. Tod snap¬ 
ped his eyes open suddenly, rubbed his lists 
into them, looked all around, and then the 
truth fell upon him, and he turned on his 
face and wept bitterly. He saw the hard, 
cold irons, and knew what they meant. 

The marshal said a few kind words, and 
Tod dried his tears. Poor fellow! kind 
words went a great way with him, because 
they were something new and strange. He 
looked upon the marshal as upon a friend. 
When he dressed himself and was about 
leaving the room, the marshal asked him 
what made him sleep so very soundly—told 
him he had called him the night before, 
and he could not make him awaken. The 
boy looked at the good, clean bed lovingly, 
and said in his rude, untaught, but earnest 
way, 

44 Lordy, sir, I never slept in such a splen¬ 
did good bed in all my life! Oh, it was so 
good, and soft, and clean I And then ever 
since I took that money, my bed has felt 
like a rock to me. I fel t worried and afraid, 
for fear I’d be found out, but now it’s all 
over, and I ’ll mako the best of it I can. I 
take you at your word—it may all turn out 
for good yet—dear knows, but it looks 
mighty dark to me just now, sir.” 


The marshal talked kindly to him, and 
told him of the humane discipline, and kind 
treatment, and religious instruction in our 
State’s prison, and Tod listened attentively, 7 
while the tears he could not wipe away 
rolled down his cheeks. 

He was taken to Cleveland and put in 
jail to await his trial. This was many 
weeks ago. For days and nights the thought 
of that poor boy, ignorantly brought up, 
and not taught that a good character is 
above all price—the thought has haunted 
me, and I could not put it aside. It met 
me whichever way I turned. Oh! I could 
see upraised hands, and tearful eyes, and 
then bitterness, and sorrow, and dark, deep 
despair. 

While I was troubled about this, I wrote 
a short letter to the judge who will preside 
at the trial, and commended the poor, un¬ 
taught boy to his clemency and mercy. lie 
replied that so far as justice would admit 
Tod should be dealt with charitably and 
mercifully. And that is all I know about 
him; but I do not mean to lose sight of 
him in this life, however. Good men have 
often begun life under a cloud of sorrow as 
dark, and discouraging, and cheerless, as 
that which overshadows poor Tod. 

We have all seen beautiful flowers grow¬ 
ing on bare gray rocks—their pretty bluo 
eyes looking heavenward, and they touched 
our moral and beauty-loving natures, and 
stirred strong, brave thoughts within us. 
Beautiful flowers they were, even though 
they did grow on the sterile rocks. So 
poor little starved Tod—who knows! who 
knows! 


WHAT IS CORK? 

BY MBS. FANNIE B. FEUDGE. 

How very many of our every-day con¬ 
veniences we make use of, without stopping 
to think what they are made of, or from 
where they come. Take cork, for example. 
Which of you boys and girls can tell 
whether it grow3, or is manufactured, or 
anything at all about it? One wee darling 
at my elbow says. 
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“It grown, for I saw the tret in your port¬ 
folio—that big one, and you said it was a 
cork tree. But some of the fruits are ever 
so little , like those in the tiny little scent 
bottles Uncle Hal gave you New Year’s 
day; and some are big, big ones, for I saw 
some in the jugs in the pantry.” 

Now, boys, is wee “Daisy” right or 
wrong? Are the corks we use the fruit of a 
tree? Surely you cannot think so; yet she 
said truly, cork grows. It is the thick, 
spongy, outer bark of a species of oak, called 
by naturalists Quercus Suber. It is found 
in the south of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and the Barbary States in the nortli- 
*ern part of Africa, and looks very like our 
evergreen oak, being quite as long-lived, 
and capable of being propagated by the 
acorn in the same way. There are two va¬ 
rieties of the cork tree—the broad-leaved 
and the narrow-leaved; but the genuine 
cork of commerce comes from the broad¬ 
leaved tree, and the best is that grown in 
Catalonia, in Spain. The tree grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and the leaves 
are of a bright green color, oval-shaped, 
with indented edges, smooth on the upper 
side, and covered with a soft down under¬ 
neath. 

When the tree is about twenty years old, 
the cultivators begin stripping off the ex¬ 
ternal bark, and the process is repeated 
once in every ten years. The first crop is 
comparatively worthless, being very por¬ 
ous, thin and hard; but it becomes more 
and more valuable at each successive strip¬ 
ping, as long as the tree lives—the very 
soft, fine, and white specimens being the 
product of trees a century or more old. 

Before the bark is peeled off* it is slitted 
at convenient distances, from the top to the 
bottom of the tree,and then, usually, about 
two incisions are made cross-wise, so that 
the pieces may be easily removed, which is 
accomplished by means of knives with 
curved blades, and a handle at each end. 
The bark is next soaked in water, then 
dried, first in the air, and afterwards over 
a fire of hot coals. During the drying pro¬ 
cess the cork is placed, occasionally, under 


heavy weights, for the purpose of render¬ 
ing it smooth, even and compact; and when 
thoroughly dry, it is packed in bales for 
exportation or home manufacture. 

The uses to which cork is applied are 
var ious; and its value was quite as well 
known to the ancients as to the people of 
our own day; though it was not until about 
the fifteenth century that stoppers for bottles 
began to be manufactured of cork. The 
life-preservers, made in the form of a cork 
jacket without sleeves, are simply the re¬ 
vival of an old German discovery, that dates 
back centuries upon centuries ago. The 
ancient Egyptians frequently made coffins 
of cork; and both ancients and modems 
have called in its aid for the stoppage of 
leaks in vessels of various kinds, in the 
construction of floats for nets, of buoys, 
shoe soles, artificial legs, and various other 
purposes. In some parts of Spain and 
Portugal it is quite common to find the 
walls of houses lined with cork, to keep out 
cold and dampness; while attache refuse 
bits, the parings of bottle corks, etc., are 
manufactured, by burning, into the light 
black powder known as Spanish Black. 
The corks for bottles are always cut length¬ 
wise of the bark, and the pores consequent¬ 
ly lie across; but for bungs, and corks of 
very large size, the material is cut cross 
wise, and hence their inferior capacity for 
excluding the air. 


LITTLE RUTH’S LOVE SONG. 

BY A. 11. POE. 

Little Ruth sang in a valley where 

The scents of the wood blew sweet and rare. 

“ I love you, earth, and 1 love you, air; 

Hummer day, do you care J M ' 

The spirit of June made glory there. 

The sky had plenty of smiles to spare; 

And she sang to the beauty everywhere, 

“ I love you, do you care?” 

Little Ruth kneeled at her evening prayer; 

A moonbeam entered and kissed hci hair 
As she whispered to God, “ I know you ’re there. 
And I love you, do you careT’ 

Then all the spirits of flower and grove, 

.And all the listening spirit* above, 

Answered as with the voice of a dove, 

“ Darling, wc love your love.” 
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44 THAT FOURTH OF JULY.” 

Everything was ready for the picnic— 
biscuit, chicken, cake, lemons, raspberries, 
all manner of goodies for the baskets; fire¬ 
crackers, torpedoes, roman candles, and 
rockets, safely packed to be set off on the 
lake shore; cool linen suits for big and lit¬ 
tle, iust fit for a whole day of rough ami 
tumble on the grass, and in the woods; 
broad brimmed hats and boating gloves for 
those who cared to handle the oars. 

4 Now, then, little folks, every soul of 
you to bed, so as to be ready to wake with 
the robins at four o’clock, for we must be 
on our way before sunrise.” 

Away went the children, tumbling up 
stairs with laughing and whispering, ami 
presently all was still; but when mamma 
made her nightly rounds, to see that ull was 
safe, there were the boys covered up to 
their eyes with blankets, and Jooking sus¬ 
piciously red and suffocating. Mamma 
turned down the covers and W'hat do you 
think? Every boy of them was dressed 
from top to toe, boots and all, to save tune 
in the morning, you know, and every boy 
had his pockets bursting with fire-crackers, 
and torpedoes, and matches . How r mamma 
laughed, though she trembled, too, at the 
probable result of such a mixture, and how 
the boys grumbled and protested when 
compelled to empty their pockets, and go 
to bed in proper costume. 

44 Dear me! ” said mamma, at last, “ elev¬ 
en o’clock, already we shall never wake 
in the morning.” 

44 1 think we shall,” said papa, ominously. 

And sure enough, before mamma had de¬ 
cided what to carry tlie ice cream in, and 
just as she wras in the midst of her forty 
winks of sleep, she started up broad awake, 
and held her breath to hear a whispering in 


the hall, light steps on the stairs, a gentle 
raising of the dining-room window, and 
then 44 pop, fizz, bang,” and the whole house 
was filled with a suffocating smoke. Papa 
was gone. He came back presently, look¬ 
ing very sleepy, and very good-natured, 
and said quietly, 

44 My dear, it’s only two o’clock, and the 
children are dressed and dow T n stairs.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned mamma, “I shall 
be tired to death before night; I’m tired to 
death now.” 

“ Well, I'd go to sleep again,” said papa, 
absurdly, his words half drowned by the 
cracking and banging from the piazza. The 
boys fired all their ammunition, and then 
crept back to bed, without an idea they bad 
disturbed anybody, and lay there chuckling 
and giggling until four o’clock, when every¬ 
body was astir. There w as a nice break¬ 
fast, but nobody w as very hungry, and after 
a good deal of hurry and bustle the wagon 
was packed, the carriage loaded, and the 
cavalcade on the way to the woods. 

“Ah,” said mamma, leaning back with 
a sigh, “how good it is to sit down and 
rest,” and that was only six o’clock in the 
morning. Twelve miles to ride, and a sandy 
road; blue lake on one side, market gar¬ 
dens on the other. 

“ Let’s tell stories,” said papa; “ each in 
turn.” 

44 True, or make-believe? ” asked mamma. 

“ Oh, make-believe! ” said Harry. “ Let's 
tell our adventures.” 

So mamma began, and told her julven 
tures when she was ambassador to China, 
and went around the world in a balloon. 
Then papa told his adventures when he 
started out to seek his fortune, at the time 
wdien dodos were as plenty as sparrow’s, 
and mastodons as common as bumblebees. 
This w r as the funniest of all, and even mam¬ 
ma forgot to be tired in listening and laugh¬ 
ing, especially as papa stopped suddenly 
and said, 44 to be continued in our next,” 
whenever he came to a very thrilling place, 
and w r ould only go on after a great chorus 
of “ Oh, papa, just one chapter more! Now, 
papa, you know* that’s too bad! ” * 
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Bo we went on until we came to the 
woods. Now, there were plenty of woods 
near by, but then you see we did n’t want 
to be mixed up with other parties, and there 
were sure to be other parties near town, 
while we ourselves had discovered this par¬ 
ticular bit of woods, and meant to have it 
“ all our lone.” Once in the shade of the 
trees, the boys tumbled out, pell mell, 
mamma sat clown under a tree, and papa 
went to make the horses comfortable. He 
came back presently with a very queer ex¬ 
pression on his face. 

“My dear,” said he, hesitatingly, “ there 
seem to be some other people.” 

“ What kind of people? ” asked mamma, 
grimly. 

“Oh, nice people enough; as nice as wo, 
I dare say.” 

“Mamma!” shouted the boys, rushing 
suddenly up, “there’slots of people here; 
some men smoking pipes, and some ladies 
with babies, and there’s a swing, and a man 
selling pop, and can’t we buy some, and go 
in swimming? ever so many boys are in 
swimming down there.” And at that very 
instant a hand organ in the distance struck 
up “Hail Columbia.” I do n't know just how 
mamma looked, for I didn’t see her, but I 
believe she murmured something about 
“lay me in my little bed,” and then she 
smiled faintly, and gave each of the boys a 
cream cake, and a bunch of fire-crackers. 
The boys scattered, and mamma began to 
look about, prospecting for a place to spread 
the table cloth. She came back in dis¬ 
gust. 

“Positively, there isn’t a place; those 
horrid people are everywhere; they ’iv 
dancing now in the very spot I *d set my 
heart on; I don’t see what they came here 
for.” 

“ I dare say that is exactly what they are 
thinking about us,” said papa, laughing, 
“we certainly seem to be interlopers.” 

Before mamma had time to reply, a very 
fat man with a very red face, came up to 
them, and, taking off his lint, rubbed his 
shiny bald head with a yellow handker¬ 
chief, and said hesitatingly, 

“Docs you pciongs to tie barty?” 

“No,” said papa, “we are a party by 
ourselves. ” 

“Veil, veil,” said the man, rubbing bis 
head again, “dose is brivate broperty. I 
hires de grove to de beoples, and dey not 
like to have oder beoples mixed in.” 

“I’m sure we don’t want to mix in,” 
said mamma, just ready to cry with fatigue 
and vexation; “ we ’ll go away directly.” 

The fat man really felt badly, and tried 
to apologize, but nmmma would n’t listen 
^ She insisted on going, and go they did, as 
' soon as the horses could be put in. 


“ Are we going home? ” asked the boys, 
dolefully. 

Going on our travels,” said papa, with 
a he irty laugh; “ this is our first adventure.” 

The boys grew more easy when they saw 
that the horses were not headed for home, 
and papa began the story of his adventures 
again, entertaining them in a most delight¬ 
ful way, until by and by they came upon a 
hard road, skilled here and there by groves. 

“ Where are we?” asked mamma. 

“Going to a place that I discovered,** 
said papa, cracking the whip at the horses, 
and dashing into “chapter twelve,” which 
came to an end just as they reached some 
fine woods with a narrow wagon road lead¬ 
ing down into them. The green boughs 
brushed the carriage now and then, but 
they drove down a little distance, ami came 
to a fine clear space among the great trees. 

“Just the place,” said mamma; “splen¬ 
did!” said the boys, and the cloth was 
spread, and the dinner served then and 
there. Everything was perfect, even to the 
cool water which papa brought from a house 
about a quarter of a mile away. Then the 
shawls were spread, a pillow produced, 
mamma and Tot took a nap, papa read a 
magazine, and the boys went skylarking 
with more crackers and torpedoes. 

“What a splendid grove,” sai l mamma, 
waking out of a dream, and looking up 
through the green roof. 

“Fine,” said papa, “if it wasn’t so far 
away.” 

Presently the boys came back, and mam¬ 
ma began to think of the long ride home 
with a little dread, when she heard the rum¬ 
ble of a train. It whizzed past in a moment, 
only a few rods off through the grove, and 
mamma watched it with wondering eves. 

“ Why, there’s a railroad! Did you know 
we were near a railroad? ” she asked. 

Papa smiled a little, but the boys rolled 
on the grass and laughed, as if railroads 
were the funniest things in the world. 

“ Oh! papa,” said Fred, looking with im¬ 
ploring eyes. Papa nodded, and the boys 
screamed all together. 

“Mamma, mamma, we’re just in the 
grove beyond the railroad; you can sec the 
house if you go down a little ways—” 

“ And the water we had at dinner came 
from our own well,” added Fred, in a lone 
of triumph. 

“ And you knew it all the while, you lit¬ 
tle humbugs?” said mamma, her heart full 
of admiration for the boys who could keep 
a secret for the sake of a joke. “ Well, on 
the whole, I’m glad we’re so near home. 
We can send up the rockets from the yard 
this evening.” So they did, and on tho 
whole that Fourth of July was a grand suc¬ 
cess. Emily Huntington Miller 
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Oberiin. 44 Dear Prudy: This Is the first time I 
have ever written to you. I take the Little Cor¬ 
poral, and like it very much. I have got a little 
brother. HU name is Freddie, and whenever the 
Corporal cornea ho wants my mother to read it to 
him. I think the story about the pair of heroes U a 
very good one. I want you to put this In the Cor¬ 
poral, as this is my first attempt to write to you. 

“ Charlie Williams.” 

Aurora. “Dear Mr. Miller: I just thought I 
would write to you. I love the Corporal. The 
story of Dora, Picture Stories, and Prady’s Pocket 
are the best. I have two hens. I sell the eggs and 
buy the Corporal. I have two cats. I am eleven 
years old. I hope I will see my letter in the Corpo¬ 
ral. Give my love to Prudy. Tell her to look in 
her pocket before she puts my letter in. I buy the 
Corporal, and pay 15 cents for It. This is the first 
time I have written to you. Good byo. 

“ Irwin Hofps.” 

Cedar Falls. “Dear Prudy: I like the Little 
Corporal very much. I have never taken it before 
this year. It was among my Christmas gifts. I like 
the prize story very much, and I wUh there was a 
Little Corporal every week. I can hardly wait 
for it to come. I do not go to sohool, but study at 
home. I take music lessons on the piano. I have a 
little sister. Her name is Grace. She is just as 
cunning as she can be. Dear Prudy, I have never 
written to you before, and papa does not know that 
I am writing to you, but mamma docs. Prudy, do 
not let this slip through your pocket From a reader 
of the Corporal. Nina May Farwell.” 

CrawfordsvUle , Ind. “Dear Prudy: I am taking 
the Corporal, and like it very much. I am eight 
years old. I have been reading two years, and used 
to read Uncle Ward’s Corporal before I took it I 
think it is better this year than last I have two 
dear little brothers. One I can read the Corporal 
to, and the other is a little tiny baby, and just as 
sweet as he can be. Please let me hear from you in 
the Corporal. Your little friend, 

“Helen.” 

Parkersburg , TF. Va. “Darling Prudy: You do 
not know how much I enjoy reading the letters writ¬ 
ten for your little 4 potet f 1 thought perhaps a letter 
might not be rejected from me. Piudy, 1 feel as a 
mutter of course I must tell you how old lam. I 
am now ten years old. My home is in the country, 
just three miles from Parkersburg. The name or 
our farm is “Sunnyside.” It’s situated Just about 
a quarter of a mile from the Ohio river. We can see 
the city of Parkersburg, and in Ohio, Belpre, a very 
pretty little town. Please put this in your pocket, 
and be sure that } on have 4 dot ’ It. Yours truly, 

“ Annie Leach.” 

Lewes, Del. “Mr. John E. Miller —Sir: I receiv¬ 
ed the picture, 4 Rustic Wreath,’ all safe. I think 


that it is a beautiful picture. I have shown it to 
some of my friends, and they all admired it very 
much. Four years ago I got up a club, and received 
that exquisite steel engraving, 4 The Heavenly Cher¬ 
ubs.’ I do not think lever saw anything more beau¬ 
tiful. About three years ago I got up another club, 
and received the beautiful drawing book by Mr. 
Reed. I think that the Little Corporal is the 
prince of magazines for children. 1 can scarcely 
wait for the month to pass, I want it to come so 
bad.” 


Canon City. “Dear Prudy: I lire at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, in a small town, but we ex¬ 
pect to have a railroad here in July, and then we 
nope our little town will grow to be a larger one. I 
took the Little Corporal before, and like it better 
the more I read it. I thiuk the prize story is splen¬ 
did, and I am very anxious to get the next number, 
to sec how she got out of the cellar. I am twelve 
years old, and have been to school, and I have been 
taking drawing lessons this last winter and spring, 
and expect to continue my drawing this summer. I 
hope to see my letter in print, and if not shall be 
disappointed, and think there is a hole in your pock¬ 
et. Yours truly, Addib £. Allen.” 

Marysville , Cal. “ My Dear Prudy: I wrote to 
you once before, and you did n’t put my letter in 
your pocket; so now I mean to write to you every 
month until I see one of my letters in your pocket. 
Is n’t that real stubborn, now? I like the prize story 
ever so much, but I don't think I should like Miss 
Jonee. We have got a cow, a cat, and a duck namod 
for you. I am sure you are Grace Greenwood; but I 
shan’t tell how I found out I wish Mrs. Miller 
would write some more of her nice poetry and edi¬ 
torials. What is your pocket made of? Won’t yon 
make it a little larger? Please ask Mr. Miller if ho 
does not mean to publish the Corporal weekly, 
pretty soon. I am thirteen yearn old, but I am small 
of my age. What shall I ao to grow faster? Oh, 
dear! my letter is too long, and 1 must close. Won’t 
you come and see me sometime? I should like very 
much to have you. From your loving Callie.” 


Ontario , Canada . “Dear Prudy: I was overjoyed 
to see the Little Corporal once more. I was not 
sure till then whether you .were alive or not We 
took it while out west, ana became very much at¬ 
tached to it 8inco we returned home among our 
dear friends, I find many willing to take ft. 1 Think 
I can get up a large club, as I have ten names in less 
than a week. Perhaps you think because wo are so 
far north we are nearly frozen; bnt we have many 
warm hearts, ready to sympathize with you in the 
great fire. Good bye. Yours affectionately, 

“Cynthia.” 


Watseka. “Dear Prudy: I am a stranger to yon, 
but I take the Corporal, and will continue to 
take it as long as I can raise money enough. I am 
ten years ola, and like the Corporal very much. 
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and read every letter I see in It, I have read so 
many nice letters in the Corporal that I thought I 
would write one. I receive the Corporal by express, 
and we take a paper, but the Corporal far surpasses 
it and any other paper for boys and girls I ever read. 
This is the first letter I ever wrote to you, Prudy. 
Well, Prudy, I must stop for this time, so good bye. 

“ Charles C. Rofp. 

Grand Rapids. “ Dear Prudy: I have been tak¬ 
ing the Little Corporal for four years, and I 
love it dearly. I wish you would put more stories 
in the Corporal about Tommy Bancroft Yours 
truly, Sarah L. Warner” 

Springfield, Mass. “Dear Prudy: I have seen let¬ 
ters from nearly all parts of the continent, but none 
from Springfield. As that is the case, please try and 
crowd this one into your pocket As some of the 
western boys and girls would, perhaps like to hear 
about Springfield,! will try and tell them a iittle. 
There are some beautiful buildings here, one of 
which is the arsenal. It is one of the three places 
In the world where firearms are extensively manu¬ 
factured. Indeed, I believe there is but one other 
place, as Harper's Ferry was destroyed in the late 
war. The new city library and museum is also very 
beautiful. There are also a great many handsome 
churches, of which I will tell you next time. 1 have 
not got timo at present, or I would tell you more 
about Springfield and its surroundings; but I will 
next time. Now, Prudy, if you can find room, please 
put this into your pocket; but first sew up all the 
holes. Good bye till next month. 

14 Helen.” 

Chicago. 44 Dear Prudy: I am a little girl only 
six years old. My birthday was on Monday, and I 
got a present of a baby brother. I want him to be 
named Charlie, but papa wants John Francis. I have 
a baby sister, too. She’s four years old. and her 
name Is Carrie. She has black eyes and pink cheeks. 
She’s bo cunning! She says, •I want to ’cad Cop- 
pel, and ’ead ’bout Dommy. Oh! she’s so sweet! 
One time she was sick, and we thought she would 
die; but God didn't have her die. She said. ‘Dod 
made Tarrie ’ell. ’cause Tarrle payed.’ My real 
name is Mary, but papa calls me ‘Blossom Bell.’ I 
go to school, and study reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic. Our house wasn’t burnt up, but I 
felt sorry for every body whose house did burn. My 
brother Harry said if our house would burn up any 
time, ho’d run and get his top first. He’s a real 
funny boy. He’s five years old. Prudy, I wrote 
once before, but there was a hole in your pocket, I 
guess, because I could n’t see it printed. Please put 
this letter in your pocket, and do n’t let it fall out 
Excuse ail my mistakes. I asked papa how to spell 
the hard woras. Good bye. From 

“Blossom Bell.” 

Winnebago. “Dear Prudy: I would like to be¬ 
come one of your correspondents, and so I thought 
1 would write you a few lines. I suppose I ought to 
introduce myself to you. I am a little boy between 
elevc and twelve years old. I have hod four little 
brothers, but God took them all to heaven, and so I 
have neither brother or sister, as most of your little 
correspondents have; but I have a pleasant home, 
and dear parents, who love me very much, and I am 
very happy. I had to leave school last winter, be¬ 
cause 1 became almost blind, but I am better now; 
but I expect it will be a long time before I can study 
again. I think a great deal of getting my Little 
Corporal, and was very sorry when you were burn¬ 
ed out Now, if you think this is worth putting in 
your pocket, perhaps 1 will write to you again. 

“Yours, Walter wells. * 

Tom's River. “Dear Prudy: I am a little boy 
eleven years old. I have taken the Little Corpo¬ 


ral for six years. I have wanted the 4 Royal Road 
to Fortune f for a long time; my pa could not afford 
to hnv it for me; so I picked wintergreen leaves 
enough to come to $1.50, which I enclose to you for 
the book. John B. Lnqersoll.” 


IAgonier, Ind. 44 Dear Prudy: My little sister, 
aged eleven years, died on January (ith. She has 
been a reader of the Little Corporal for two years 
past, and always wanted to read it first. She often 
thought of writing you a letter. I intend to take the 
Little Corporal always. I love to read about 
Tommy. I always read 1 Dora ’ first Be sure that 
there are no holes in your pocket this time. 

“James S.” 

Keokuk, Iowa. 44 Dear Prudy: I want to know if 
you are Dotty Dimple’s sister? If you are, is she 
alive yet? and do you remember the time that she 
and Tate Penny got lost in the snow storm? I have 
been visiting my cousins in the country in Missouri. 
I had a real nice time, taking horseback rides, feed¬ 
ing the sheep, and gathering wild flowers. I like 
the prize story, 4 Dora,’ very much, but I do 
think that if some of the other stories were longer it 
would be any better than them. I wish you would 
write more ubout Tommy. Now, Prudy, pa says for 
me to tell you that he wishes Borne of the good 
stories would not quit off so short. Good bye. 

“Maggie.” 


Chicago, III. 44 Dear Aunt Prudy: I am going to 
write to you, because I want to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. I think I have a perfect right to know who 
my auntie is: so please tell me whether you are not 
Mrs. Miller. I think you are, but it is a great deal 
nicer to be sure. I’m an auutic, and I tnink it is 
real nice to be an aunt, too. Do yon have a 4 Try 
Company’ that belongs to the Corporal? I have 
only taken the Corporal this year, and I think it la 
just splendid. The only trouble Is, it don't come 
often enough. I think Dora has get in a pretty bad 
fix In that cellar, do n’t you ? Yours, more and more. 

“Ida I. Platte.” 


Huntsville, Texas. “Mr. John E Miller Publisher 
Chicago, III.— Dear Sir: You have become quite a 
refuge for us away off in Texas, for since tbc great 
fire In your city, I do not know where to send for 
anything. Our Sunday-school is wanting a supply 
of ‘Fresh Laurels.’ Seeing the book advertised in 
the Little Corporal, I tnought to order them from 
your house. Please send two dozen. I enclose a 
postofflee order for $8.40. I have just received the 
book you were so kind as to send. It is lust snch a 
book as will interest the most advanced pupils of 
my school, and the perusal cannot fail to do them 
good. The Little Corporal is received with un¬ 
bounded delight by the children. I wouder if you 
have many clubs composed of this class of people? 
I think some additions will be made to ours soon. 

Would Prudy like to hear from her Texas friends? 
I am no stranger to her, for my home is in the far-off 
State of Minnesota, and I was there when she spent 
a few weeks at Lake Minnetonka. But more anon 
44 Lizzie A. Stokeman.” 

Wyanet. “Decor Prudy I never wrote to you be¬ 
fore, so I thought I wonhl write now. 1 am twelve 

f ears old, anil have taken the Corporal three years. 

feel as though I could not do without it. Last year 
I took both the Corporal and the Youth's Compan¬ 
ion. This year I had to give up tuking one of them, 
and I gave up the Companion. I send yon some or 
our prci ty spring flowers. The naturalist's name for 
one of them is Srumariaceoe, as you will find by con¬ 
sulting Gray's 4 How Plants Grow.’ Well, Prudy,if 
yon ever have occasion to come to Wyanet, I wish 
you would come out In the country a little way and 
see me. From your affectionate fnend, 

44 Willie A. Jones.” 
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CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE QUEER. 


No. 1—LOST STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

Is all the ore gone from the mine you delve? 

The columblad was used in eighteen hundred twelve. 
The cut, ah, me! It smarts like flame. . 

Louis, I anagram your name. 

Birds of the north carol In a dale. 

Birds of the south carol in a vale. 

Adel, a war engaged in, with Aden. 

Said I, O, wait for me, pretty maiden. 

Noah reached from the ark an’ sassafras picked he. 
Will you go to the calif ,or Niagara to see? 

I knew Yorkshire Is in England, did you? 

I knew Jersey is in the English channel, too. 

I asked him is sou Rialto price. 

The Neva dashes beneath the Ice. 

Come, Missis, sip pigeon broth, made at the Are. 
Raphael’s pictures of the virgin I always admire. 

Oh, doctor! ill I noise can endure. 

That Indian ate heartily, lam sure. 

Oh, I ought never to live alone. 

Once I had a cot; ah, now I have none. 

Two towns to connect, I cut a railroad between. 

His face was florid at morning when seen. 

Thalaba made poet Southey’s fame. 

Rage, or giant despair o’ercante, 

I shall do some washing to-night, she said. 

Eternal snows cover Mont Blanc’s head. 

It exasperates ine to hear that sound. 

Mont Ida houses have galleries around. 

Many a color a dolphin shows ere dead. 

The comtton tanager is partly red. 

Were the tastes of Penn sylvan, I asked of Ned. 

I can temh you to make nice Indian bread. 

if. B. C. 8 . 

No. 2—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 22 letters. 

My 5,13, 1, is raised in China. 

My 22,15, 8, Is what we all like to do. 

My 6, 7, 20, 21, is what we all have. 

My 10, 4, 12, 17, Is what we all go by. 

My 19, 11, 9,17, is a number. 

My 2, 8, 21, is common to all. 

My 14, 8,13,16, 22, is what we sift ashes in. 

My whole is a wise saying. Annie McR&y. 

No. 8—CHARADE. 

First. It’s hard like flint, and black when cold; 
But wondrous power Its nuggets hold. 

Its power unfolds when It expires 
In the fierce heat of fervid Arcs. 

■ v’cond. They are Dame Nature’s store and shelf— 
Her pockets full of pow'er and pelf. 

Thither her eager sons repair 
For treasured ores, and jewels rare. 

Whole. They ’re winding, dismal, dark and deep. 
Their dreary cells and rock-seams weep 


) 


Cold, creeping, and polluted streams, 

All turbid as a culprit’s dreams. 

Their airs are heavy with the breath 
Of vapors charged with Are and death. 

Bold men and beasts their black aisles thread, 
With groping hands, or cautious tread, 
6eeking the earth’s long-hidden gift. 

Of means to light, and warm, ana lirt 

JD. D. II. 

- No. 4—WORD SQUARE. 

My first was the name of a traitor. 

My second cuts the oats and the grain. 

Third, an inhabitant of nature. 

The fourth means supposes in the main. 

Fifth, fetes given by folks of station. 

Who—sixth, an adjective—have fine clothes on. 
Now, a six-word square you look upon. O. 

No. 5—CHARADE. 

First. I’m ruddy, bright, and warm; 

On chilly nights 
My cheerful lights 
A thousand households charm. 

Yet, when my fury breaks, 

My surges roll 
Beyond control, 

And nought such ruin makes. 

Second. I’m small, but swift of wing; 

Alert and sly; 

As great a pry 
As any other thing. 

Yon drop your book and doze; 

But hist! my dear, 

I hover near. 

And mean to sling your nose. 

Whole. When vapors hang o’erhead. 

And shadows hido 
The damp hillside. 

With filmy wings outspread, 

I take my wavering flight. 

Flashing faint beams. 

And fitful gleams. 

Upon the murky night. 

I make no sound or song: 

Just this I know. 

My spark to show, 

And swiftly pass along. D. D. H. 

No. 6-ENIGMA. 

What is it that is composed of five letters, that has 
a mouth wider than its ncad, and riuis very swiftlv 
without legs or feet; that constantly murmurs, but 
never quarrels outright, nor sheds a tear; lies night 
and day in bed, but never sleeps; and the more falls 
it has tne more rapidly it moves on, reaching the end 
of its course sooner than if it had hod no falls at olL 

F. R. F. 

No. 7—SYLLABLES. 

A word of two syllables, of which the first is gen¬ 
erally placed before the fire: the second denotes 
nearness; and the whole is the name of the most 
noted grammar school in England, richly endowed 
for three hundred boys. F. R. F. 

No. 8—LIPOGRAM. 

Til m nt n mmfl nmbers, 

Lf 8 bt n nipt drm, 

Fr th si s dd tht slmbrs, 

Nd thugs r nt wht thy sm. K 
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No. ft—SYLLABLES. 

I am a word of four syllables. My first and second 
nnitedgive the name of a young lady, and also one 
of the signs of the Zodiac; my third I use for my¬ 
self; my fonrth is a well known article; and my 
whole is the name of a proud old State, that has 
p*vcn us more Presidents than any other one of the 
Union, and which is also famous for its excellent 
wheat and tobacco. F. B. F. 

No. 10—ENIGMA. 

Five hundred placed at the beginning of a word, 
and five hundred at the end, with five in the middle, 
and the first otter of the alphabet and our first nu¬ 
meral placed between, give the name of one who 
rose from a very lowly position to be a great warrior, 
and a rich and powerful monarch. F. B. F. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
JUNE NUMBER 

No. 81.—Sea Weed. 

No. 82—Spencer, Poe, Southey, South, Young, 
Carew, Gower, Dryden, More, Johnson, 
Pope, Dickens, Scott, Lamb, Ruskin, 
Browning, Fronde, Moore, Newton, 
Ascham, Hall, Keats, Ilallam, Steele, 
Bayne, Butler, Cowper, Rogers, Readc, 
Hume, Campbell 


No. 33.—Because he has no bail. 

No. 84.—A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
No. 85.—Wild Flowers. 

No. 86.—Andiron. 


Correct answers were sent by the following per¬ 
sons: Ella Gibson, Jane Conner, Henry Dixon, and 
Eugene llarley. 


TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. C. 

A mouse gnawed a hole in a bag of corn that stood 
Ip the granary. A thief had marked that bag for a 
prize. So one night he came; and, entering through 
a small window, carried off the bag. There was no 
snow by which to track the thief. But the mouse 
had made that matter all right The corn dropped 
out through the hole that he had miawed, and was 
sprinkled along on the ground. The owner of the 
com had no duBcnlty in following the tra0 down 
across a meadow, to a shanty in the edge of the 
wood. lie went up boldly, but was met at the door 
by a furious man, who tried to frighten him. He 
entered the house, however, aud searched the hiding 
places, but found nothing. A woman was rocking a 
cradle aud singing. But he thought something look¬ 
ed wrong nlmut the cradle. He lifted the cover, and 
there saw “N. S. T.” on a bag of com. So that's 
the way the thief was found out W. 0. C. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 1—THE YOUNG HERO. • 

BY W. O. C. 


Translation will be given next month. 
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CHICAGO , JULY , 1872. 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

A Beautiful New Chromo GI?en to Ev¬ 
ery Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Cherries art Ripe is the name of a new chromo, 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kurz, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 12 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fruit and 
tossing h to her baby brother sitting near by on tho 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
In the distance complete the picture, and it is just 
such a scene as all delight to look upon. The size 
of the chromo is 10 by 12 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $3.00. It will, how¬ 
ever, not be offered to tho trade, but it will be sent, 
mounted ready for framing, to 

EVERY PERSON 

who win hereafter send us $1.50 for the Little Corpo¬ 
ral Jor one year and 10 cents additional to prepay 
postage on the chromo. 

Or the chromo C’lerries are Ripe will be sent as a 
premium to any one who will hereafter send us at 
one time a club of three names, and $1.50, with 10 
cents additional for each name, for postage on the 
chromo. 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE 

is after an original painting, made expressly for us, 
and Is not merely a cheap colored print, but a full 
chromo, printed m oil colors, by the same party who 
made our beautiful ''Red RidinghootJ and the Wolf,” 
and as a work of art is not inferior to it, though not 
quite so large. It is only by control'.ing the copy¬ 
right, and having the chromos made for us in large 
quantities, and having no large profits to pay to job¬ 
bers and wholesale dealers, that we are enabled to 
present one of these beautiful pictures to every sub¬ 
scriber. 

Every person who sees the picture is delighted 
with it, and the number of ordors we are having for 


them every day is beyond our highest expectation. 
Wo arc prepared to send the chromo as soon as the 
names and the money are received. Be sure and 
send the 10 cents additional to pay the expense of 
mailing the chromo. 


THE PRIZE 8TORY FREE! 

In order to give new subscribers the reading of 
Dora , our Prize Story, wc will 6cnd free to each new 
subscriber a supplement number containing all of 
the story that has been published up to the July 
number. 


A NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

We have arranged a new list of premiums for clubs 
of subscribers to The Little Corporal and the 
Chromo, which we will send to any one who may 
wish to raise a dub. The old list of premiums does 
not hold good under this new arrangement. We 
want agents in every town and neighborhood to 
raise clubs. The offer of the chromo to every sub¬ 
scriber makes it very easy to get subscribers. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a club, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a copy 
of the chromo, which we will send, postpaid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list of premiums, 
upon tho receipt of 50 cents. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have a copy of the chromo, so that per¬ 
sons who may wish to subscribe can see beforehand 
what they arc to get. We make this offer only to 
those who will promise to try to raise club. 

CASH COMMISSIONS. 

We want to employ persons in every neighborhood 
to canvass for the Corporal and the chromo, to 
whom wo will pay a cash commission, instead of 
premiums. Any active man or woman can earn 
from three to ten dollars per day. Send to the pub¬ 
lisher for terms and particulars. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL. 

It is said that the largest and most complete hotel 
in America, if not in the world, is the Grand Central 
o Now York. It may have two thousand guests un 
der ts roof yet every detail of the vast machinery 
moves with a systematic precision as curious as it is 
wonderful. Ai its tables one may cat from morning 
until night, and command every luxury of tho mar¬ 
ket no may ascend and descend by rapid eleva¬ 
tors, that ply between basement and dome. In the 
great laundry six thousand pieces may be washed and 
ironed every three hours. Its marble vestibule is 
the rallying point of business men from every part 
of the country, and in the luxurious parlors and broad 
corridors may be seen a congregation of youth and 
beauty representing all sections and climes. Finally, 
the cost of enjoying this •*perfect home*' of tho 
traveler is less than if he attempted to support him¬ 
self or family on the European plan. 
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BIRD’S NEST PRIZE. 

The first prize, for the best water color painting of 
the Bird’s Nest, in the April number of the Corpo¬ 
ral, is awarded to Anna L. U. Dixon, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and the second prize to Sarah A. Reed, 
196 Bedford Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These two pictures are both exquisitely done, and 
it was difficult for the committee to decide which 
had the best claim to the first prize. They will be 
handsomely framed, and marked with the names of 
the artists, and hung npon the walls of our office. 

We have been surprised at the number of excel¬ 
lent paintings sent in competition, many of them 
showing an unusual degree of artistic talent They 
will be returned to the owners upon the receipt of 
the amount necessary for expenses. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Teachers and students who wish to earn from $25 
to $50 per week during vacation, would do well to 
write to us for an agency to canvass for the Little 
Corporal and the chromo “ Cherries are Ripe.” 


Bound Volumes.— We are now’ prepared to fur¬ 
nish all the numbers of the Little Corporal, bound 
in neat style, at the following prices: 

Large size, complete in one book, 5% years, 

cloth.$5.50 

Small size, July to December, 1870, cloth. 1.50 

Small size. January to December, 1871, cloth.. 2.25 
Sent, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 
price. 


Emerson’s Binder.— This binder consists of stiff 
board sides, with flexible back, gilt title, and is in 
appearance precisely like the cover of a regularly 
bound book. Every reader of the Corporal should 
have one of these—the only binder that binds the 
numbers of the magazine as received and holds them 
in a perfect vise; and when the year is completed 
serves as a permanent binding , as firm, durable, and 
neat, externally, as a regular bound book. 

The price of the Binder Is 50c., to be had at this 
office, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 
Sent as a premium for three subscribers at $1.50 
each. 


A NEW HEALTH MONTHLY. 

Tho attention of the readers of the Little Cor¬ 
poral is called to the advertisement on the last page 
of tho cover of this number. The Science op 
Health is a new magazine, just commenced at the 
office of tho Phrenological Journal , New York. The 
first number, just issued, is very complete, full of in¬ 
formation, worth many times its price to any reader. 
Send 20 cents, and examine it for yourself, or send 
your subscription on at once. The publisher desires 
local agents in all parts of t the country, to whom 


liberal Inducements are offered. Address. S. TL 
Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Amateur Microscopist.— It is only a few 
years since the microscope has become of much 
practical use. Formerly it w’as regarded only as a 
costly toy, but now its value is appreciated in almort 
every department of physical science. A hand-bool; 
of microscopic manipulation and microscopic ob 
jectB, like the present one, has long been needed, 
and will be welcomed by all who are learning to nsc 
the wonderful instrument This handsome little 
work contains 247 illustrations, and contains much 
matter of interest to the general reader, as well as to 
the microscopist Intended for the amateur, it meets 
a long felt w’ant, and will be eagerly sought after. 
Published by Wm. Wood & Co., New York. For 
sale by Keen & Cooke, Chicago. 

Little Sunbeams is the title given to a box of 
six excellent volumes, by Jonna H. Mathews, au¬ 
thor of the “ Bessie Books.' 1 " We noticed these books 
from time to time as the different volumes were pub¬ 
lished, but we cannot say too much of them, for 
they are of excellent quality, and will form a valua¬ 
ble addition to the Sunday-school or family library. 
Six volumes in a neat box, price $6.00. Published 
by Robert Carter & Co., New York. For sale by 
Am. Tract Society and W. G. Holmes, Chicago. 

TnE Kings op Israel and Judah, by the author 
of ""Peep of Day .” No part of the Old Testament 
history is so complicated as that which relates to the 
kings of Israel and Judah. This is owing to the fact 
that there were two contemporaneous double lines, 
and there is great difficulty in keeping up tho dis¬ 
tinction. This book gives material aid, especially to 
children, in giving the history of each line separate, 
which removes the difficulty, and makes the liistory 
clearer and more easily understood. Cloth, 416 pp. 
Price $1.50. Robert Carter & Co., New York. W. 
G. Holmes, Chicago. 

The Day Star; or. The Gospel Story for thk 
Little Ones. By Agnes Gibome.—This little vol- 
umo gives the gospel narrative in a style simple, life¬ 
like, and suited to tho comprehension of the chil¬ 
dren. It is a book which tho child can read for itself 
without difficulty, and get a clearer knowledge of 
the story of the cross than can bo obtained in any 
other w’ay. Price $1.25. Carter & Co., New York. 
W. G. Holmes, Chicago. 

From the same we have also tho following: ""14- 
and St. Clair"" price $1.25, and “ The Robinsons" 
price $1.00, and ""The Lady of Provence" by A. L. 
O. R, price 75 cents. 

We con send any of the above books, postpaid, 
upon receipt of the price. 
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[PRIZE STORT.] 


BY nELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER VIII. —Dark Days. 



ORA lay quiet, too stun¬ 
ned for a time to think. 
But as all this dreadful 
day came up before her, 
she cried again; not aloud, 
but with long gasping sobs, 
hard to see or hear in any 
child. Cried far into the 
night, till tears seemed all 
gone, and her eyes and head burned and 
throbbed. Sleep came at last, feverish and 
broken, which lasted far into the morning, 
till Hannah came again with another slice 
of bread and glass of water. 

“You’d better get up,” she said, “you ’ll 
be wanted pretty soon.” 

Dora got up and dressed herself slowly. 
The water felt very cold, and, looking out, 
she saw that snow was falling fast. She 
tasted her bread, but felt too miserable to 
eat, and sat down to wait for whatever 
might come. 

The door opened soon, and Maria Bald¬ 
win put her head in. 

“ You ’re to go in Miss Jones’ room,” she 
said, and went away at once. 

Dora went in, finding no one there, and 
sat down by the fire, glad of warmth, and 


drawing a little courage from it She wait¬ 
ed there what seemed to her an hour, though 
really but fifteen or twenty minutes. Then 
Miss Jones came in, followed by Miss Mil¬ 
ler and Maria Baldwin, and all the little 
girls flocking after. If Miss Jones had 
come alone, Dora, sad and wretched as she 
was, might have talked the trouble all out; 
but the pleased look which Miss Miller 
tried to disguise, and the scorn on the faces 
of all the little girls but Cynthia, stirred 
her up once more into one of her silent 
rages, and as she looked steadfastly at Miss 
Miller, that young lady muttered, “Oh, you 
little serpent,” and moved uneasily in her 
seat. 

“ As this is a public offence,” Miss Jones 
began, “I have chosen to talk it over be¬ 
fore those whom you have wronged the 
most. Your passion when found fault with, 
and the harm you did Miss Miller, though 
bad enough, are small when compared with 
your other sin. A child who flies at peo¬ 
ple in that way should be muzzled like a 
dangerous dog. Why a simple bad mark 
should enrage you so, I cannot see.” 

“ I had taken a book of hers,” said Miss 
Miller, who thought a part of the truth 


Entered according to Act qf Congress , in the year 1872, by John E. Miller , in the Office qf the Librarian of 

Congress , at Washington. 
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might as well be told; and who knew Maria 
must bear witness against her if Dora spoke. 

4 4 What book ? ” said Miss Jones. . 

44 A book she had been scribbling some 
very saucy things in,’* said Miss Miller, 
hesitatingly. 

44 Get the book,” said Miss Jones, turn¬ 
ing to Dora. 

“You have no right to look at it,” said 
Dora, now very pale, but determined. “ I 
thought no lady ever read anything not 
meant for her to sec.” 

44 Get it at once,” said Miss Jones, look¬ 
ing very angry. 

“It was her journal,” said Maria, who 
thought it time to interfere, “and nobody 
really had any business to touch it I 
wouldn’t have listened to it if I had 
thought” 

44 Her journal! And you read her jour¬ 
nal to some one else?” Miss Jones said, 
sternly, turning upon Miss Miller. 4 4 Where 
did you get it?” 

44 In her drawer, under some things.” 

44 1 never imagined there was that degree 
of meanness in you,” Miss Jones said, 
slowly. 44 You think because a child wrote 
it you were not bound to respect it. You 
are greatly mistaken. And you let her be 
punished as severely as if she had had no 
provocation. You deserve all the pain you 
feel. Go to your room, if you please, and 
think it over. Mind, I do not justify you 
for acting like a mad dog,” she went on, 
looking at Dora. 44 But you were abused. 
She owes you an apology, and you owe her 
one. Are you ready to make it? ” 

44 Yes, I am,” said Dora, whose heart so 
swelled with pleasure at the justice done- 
her that she longed to throw her arms 
around Miss Jones. “I was very angry 
when I bit you, Miss Miller, and I am sor¬ 
ry. I beg your pardon.” 

Miss Miller, as she walked from the room, 
gave a sort of grunt, which might mean 
anything; and Dora, with a heart lighter 
than an hour before she could have imagin¬ 
ed it possible to be, looked at Cynthia, who 
nodded congratulations as if she would nod 
her head of £ 


44 1 wish this were all,” said Miss Jones. 

‘ 4 But even after you have seen Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, and asked his pardon for the disgrace¬ 
ful conduct of yesterday, the worst remains 
still to be settled. Dora, when did you 
take Cynthia’s cake from the closet? ” 

44 1 did not take it,” said Dora, trembling, 
but determined to speak quietly if she could. 

“Don’t deny it,” said Miss Jones, ear¬ 
nestly. 44 If you took it for the others, and 
then were tempted to eat it almost all, say 
so. Only tell the truth.” 

44 1 am telling the truth,” Dora said. 
44 Who said I took it? ” 

“The cake was gone last night, when I 
went to cut it up for tea,” said Miss Jones. 
“When I found neither Hannah nor any 
of the family had seen it, I questioned the 
little girls, and Ida told me that, looking 
under the bed that afternoon for something 
which had rolled away, she found a great 
many cake crumbs at the back side where 
you sleep. I went in to examine, and 
found the remains of it rolled up in one of 
your handkerchiefs between the beds. And, 
worse than that, Dora, the little pencil I 
have missed three or four weeks, was with 
it. What have you to say to this? ” 

44 She said she’d get it in the night,” said 
Sippy, 44 because she wasn’t afraid of the 
dark, and we were all going to have some. 
And then she pretended she would n’t get 
it, because it 'would be stealing. 1 heard 
her say she liked the pencil. Oh! I know 
all about her.” 

44 No you don’t then,” said Cynthia, 
j umping up. 4 4 Dora Maynard did n’t take 
that cake any more ’n I did, or the pencil, 
either; and you’re a mean, awful little 
sneak, Sippy Smith—that’s what you are! 
Always listening, and lying, and snooping 
round. It’s my cake, and I say there 
sha’n’t be anything more said about it. 
Oh, dear! If anything could take me down 
I should think this would! ” And Cynthia 
fell back and burst into a howl of grief, 
echoed by Ida and Dolly. 

“ You may go,” said Miss Jones, hastily, 
while Dora, who felt as if she had no tears 
left, sat curiously quiet, looking at them alL 
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Miss Jones leaned back in her choir She 
almost wished she had taken a different 
course. Yet the general feeling was that 
nobody but Dora could have taken the cake, 
and certainly no circumstances could be 
stronger. There was even a little bit of 
cake in the pocket of the dress she had 
worn the day before. Putting the pencil 
with it was a strange idea, when there were 
so many better places where it could have 
been hidden. • 

“ She looks innocent enough,” said Miss 
Jones to herself, “ and it would be dreadful 
if after all she should be accused falsely. 
But she is not, I am sure. Dora, if you 
would only tell me,” she went on. “ How 
much better to tell the truth, even if you 
have been wicked.” 

Dora sat silent. 

“Well,” Miss Jones said, after a long 
pause, “ I have no choice. I shall write to 
your friends and advise with them. In the 
peantime you need have nothing to do 
With the little girls. Learn your lessons, 
and exercise as usual, but without talking. 
And whenever you make up your mind to 
tell the truth, come to me, and I shall be 
glad to hear it. You may go now.” 

Dora went out, feeling more than seeing 
her way, and going into her new room, sat 
down. So that was the end! Her friends 
written to that she had been stealing, and 
all her trying gon^for nothing. Mr. Os¬ 
good would think she had forgotten every 
good thing he had ever told her, and as for 
her father—well, of course he would believe 
at once she had done that, or anything else 
that might be told him. There was no use 
in wanting to be good if this was what it 
ended in. 

The door opened softly, and Dora saw 
Cynthia’s tear-stained face looking in. 

“ Go away,” she said. 

“ I sha’n’t go away,” said Cynthia. “ I’ve 
got a cup of soup for you, and you’ve got 
to eat it. You have not eat a mite since 
yesterday morning, Hannah says. I can’t 
stay, you know, but I do n’t believe you 
took anything. Drink it all up, every drop. 
Oh, you poor little thing! ” 


Cynthia hurried away, and Dora sat 
quietly till noon came, and the dinner bell 
rang. Then bathed her eyes, and, trying 
to look as if nothing had happened, went 
down. Old Mr. Jones looked at her sadly, 
and she felt as if every one avoided meet¬ 
ing her eyes. Miss Jones talked as usual 
to the rest, but said nothing to* her until 
after dinner, when she took Dora’s hand 
and led her into the parlor. 

“You showed right feeling in apologiz¬ 
ing to Miss Miller, this morning,” she said, 
“and I want you now to do the same to 
Mr. Thompson, who is coming in here 
soon. He has done you no harm, and you 
disgraced the whole school in what you did 
to him. Are you willing to say the right 
thing to him ? ” 

“‘Yes, ma’am,” said Dora, faintly, and 
Miss Jones, with a “Very well,” walked 
away and left her sitting there. 

The door opened in a minute, and, look¬ 
ing up, Dora saw Mr. Thompson standing 
there, with an alarmed expression, as if he 
expected something to fly at him. 

“ Miss Jones is not here,” he said. “ I—’* 
“Mr. Thompson,” Dora said, quickly, 
going toward him as he retreated, “I’m 
very sorry I threw anything at you. I 
* did n’t mean to hurt you. I ’in very sorry. ’* 
“You ought to be,” said Mr. Thompson, 
still backing. “Sinful passions like yours 
ought to be punished. Some one should 
whip you. I should do it myself if I were 
your teacher, and—” 

The rest was lost, for, backing continu¬ 
ally, Mr. Thompson had reached the kitch¬ 
en door, and, leaning against it, it opened 
inward, landing him, to I^annah’s surprise, 
on the kitchen floor, from whence he arose 
convinced Dora had had something to do 
with his fall. 

She, in the meantime, escaped up the 
stairs, and went into the empty school-room. 
Saturday afternoon no one went there who 
could help it, and now she sat down by a 
window, and, taking her book, looked over 
the lessons for Monday. She ran to her 
room again when she heard the little girls 
coming, and waited there till tea time. 
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Prayers and lessons, and the Saturday 
night’s warm bath, gave her work till bed 
time, and then alone in the little room she 
cried herself to sleep. 

So days went by. Cynthia spoke to her 
whenever she could get a chance, and would 
have made many, but Dora kept by herself. 
As her grandfather had said, she brooded 
over things, and now she was determined 
to say no word which should tell how much 
she suffered. Thanksgiving went by, and 
a few days later Miss Jones called her into 
her room just before school time. 

“I have a letter from your father,” she 
said. “ You may read it if you can. It is 
short” 

Dora opened it. There were only a few 
lines. 

“Dear Madam: Your course towai-d 
Dora has been just right. No punishment 
could be too severe. Forbid her writing at 
present to her grandparents, and allow her 
no favors of any sort. If not too great a 
tax upon you, I should wish her to spend 
her vacation with you. Stern dealing is 
the only way to meet her tendencies. 

“ I am, veiy respectfully yours, 

“H. H. Maynard.” 

Only from Dora’s eyes could any one 
have known the storm raging within. Miss ’ 
Jones watched her-as she read, wondering 
as she did now every day what should be 
done, but determined that Dora should be 
brought to confession. Every night she 
asked, 

“ Have you no word for me, Dora? ” and 
every night the answer come, 

“No, ma’am,” till Miss Jones decided it 
was the worst case of obstinacy* she had 
ever seen. 

Going home had been all to which Dora 
could look forward. With March her trou¬ 
bles would end, for she felt sure grand¬ 
father would never let her return to a place 
where such charges had been not only made 
but believed. But now her father had cut 
her off from any hope of justice or comfort. 

“ He always did believe the very worst 
things he could, she said. “I hate him; I 
always shall hate him. I know I’ve told 


stories sometimes, but he thinks I do all 
the time. I ’ll do it to him. What’s the 
use in tryingrto be good when he acts so? ” 

Dora could not understand the 'wound 
her father’s pride, as well as honor, had re¬ 
ceived, or his eagerness by any means, 
sharp or otherwise, to cure her of the 
dreadful faults he believed were rooted in 
her. Like many another child, she thought 
fault-finding meant want of love, and felt 
injured'whenever it came. But now r it was 
more than injury, it was outrage, and she 
would not bear it any longer. Running 
away had come into her mind many times 
before, but had never seemed possible. 
Now she must get home if she walked all 
the way. Once at Wolcottville, there were 
trains to be taken, if she only had money 
enough. Dora went down before her trunk, 
and pulled out the bag of five cent pieces, 
not very much lightened, for but little 
spending was allowed. There were over 
four dollars still, as she found after long 
counting, and in her purse were two gold 
dollars, sent her for pocket pieces. Tliis 
ought to be enough, she thought, and if it 
gave out she could walk, as David Copper- 
field had done. 

She looked so much more cheerful when 
she went into the school-room, that the lit¬ 
tle girls thought cither she had confessed 
and been forgiven, or the real thief had 
been discovered. Cynthia beamed as she 
saw the change, and from pure joy was so 
much more distracted than usual in her 
answers that Miss Miller finally ordered her 
back to her seat. But Miss Jones said 
nothing. Dora, too, was silent as usual, 
but with this new look, w T hich certainly 
meant something. Miss Miller thought, “she 
has made up her mind to tell,” and so did 
the older girls; and Ellen Woodland, full 
of sympathy, wrote on a bit of paper, “He 
that confesscth and forsaketh his sins, shall 
find mercy ” 

Dora smiled as she read it, and pushed it 
back to Miss Woodland. Then a sudden 
thought coming to her, took it again, and 
wrote underneath, * And so He bringeth 
them unto the haven where they would be." 
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1 * What that has to do with it I can’t see,” 
Miss Woodland said to herself. “ She is a 
strange child.” 

It was early in December, and the Starv¬ 
ation Club, having been unable to carry 
out its original plans, hadihanged its name 
and become “The Santa Claus Relief So¬ 
ciety,” the object being to make presents 
for Christmas, and thus relieve Santa Claus 
from the burden of providing everything. 
Dora had looked forward to doing so much 
with both money and hands, but this after¬ 
noon, as she saw the collection of bright 
silks and worsteds, went by without a pang, 
and busied herself with 'making up a bun¬ 
dle of whatever she thought would be need¬ 
ed on the road. She took everything from 
her drawers and put into her trunk, leaving 
only some little light tilings about, so that 
no one would suspect her. She meant to 
go that night—walk the eight miles to Wol- 
cottvillc, which was reached, she knew, by 
the road passing the house, and take the 
train which left there early in the morning, 
so she had heard, when in two days more 
at most she should be at home. Then if 
her father came after her, or insisted on 
sending her back to school, she would run 
away again; go into a factory; work for 
somebody. Anything but go back to school. 

Do you think all this very unnatural, and 
feel sure no girl of ten ever even thought 
long of running away, much less did it? I 
should agree with you if I had not known 
Dora all her life, and heard more than once 
the story of this miserable time, the memo¬ 
ry of which will always be a very dark 
shadow in her picture of the past 

Dora looked about that night with a cu¬ 
rious feeling, upon the people and things 
grown so familiar, and so soon to be left. 
She caught Cynthia as they passed in the 
hall, and hugged her tight, but said not a 
word. Miss Jones noticed the strange ex¬ 
pression of jier face, but set it down as 
more of her queer ways. So nine o’clock 
came. Good night \yas said; lamps put 
out, and Dora, who went to' bed with her 
clothes on, lay there waiting till everything 
should be still. It seemed to her half the 


night had gone, when, looking into the hall, 
she saw that Miss Jones’ light was out The 
full moon made everything stand out clear 
and plain as she looked from the window 
a moment; and then putting on her warm¬ 
est hood and shawl, stole down the hall, 
with shoes in hand. The back door had 
only a catch inside, and could be opened 
far easier than the front one; and, with 
many pauses of terror at creaking boards 
or sudden sounds, she reached the kitchen, 
put on her boots, which she would not stop to 
lace up, lifted the latch, and with one back¬ 
ward glance, she went out into the night 

At any other time nothing could have 
tempted Dora to be out alone at this hour; 
and even now, for a minute, her heart sunk 
and her knees shook. 

“It’s to get home! it’s to get home!” 
she said. “ I know God will *take care of 
me. Oh, God! do take care of me! ” And, 
saying this over and over, she hurried on. 
Nothing looked familiar in this shifting, 
uncertain moonlight, lost now and then 
under thick clouds, driving up from the 
north. She passed the road where they 
had gone nutting, with a dreadful fear that 
some wild animal might spring out upon 
her, and breathed freer as she came to open 
gfound again. The thin crust of snow on 
the ground crunched under her feet, mak¬ 
ing her start and turn at times as she fan¬ 
cied some one behind her. The clouds 
thickened, and now she could barely see 
her way. Stray flakes of snow fell, and as 
the wind rose, came faster and faster against 
her face. Dora’s heart almost failed her; 
but turning back was worse than going on, 
and she walked steadily forward, with 
small idea of the weary miles that lay be¬ 
fore her, and sure she was near the end of 
her journey. Up hill and down, growing 
more and more weary, and all the time the 
snow falling thicker and faster, till Dora, 
numb with cold, and straining her eyes to 
see through the driving storm, came sud¬ 
denly against a fence. She got back to the 
road, but in another five minutes was out 
again; and now, for the first time, real fear 
took hold of her. She could have scream- 
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ed, but did not dare to, as she vainly tried 
to see where she was going; and, stumbling 
and falling, kept straight on. How long 
this lasted she could not tell. She remem¬ 
bered afterward falling down some steep 
place, and calling loud as she crawled back, 
for her grandfather and mother, and then 


running wildly on till again thrown down 
by something. Then the sound of a horse's 
hoofs on the frozen ground, and with the 
howling of the wind one more cry as she 
ran again from the path, and seemed to 
feel herself falling down, down, into dark¬ 
ness, and cold, and silence. 


AUNT FLINDY. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Three boys, Ned Hackett, Ben Tracy, 
and Fred Sloane, were walking slowly 
along the road that skirted their fathers’ 
farms, each having a stout stick in his hand, 
with which he flung stones, or struck twigs, 
just as it happened to suit his fancy. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and so warm that 
even the birds and frogs were taking a 
holiday; and the dust lay so thick on the 
roads that it would need more than one 
good shower to settle it 

“ Where shall w*e go, and what shall we 
do?” asked Fred, evidently putting the 
question that was in the minds of the other 
boys. 

“Go in swimming,” said Ned Hackett, 
who looked as if a good bath was just what 
he needed. * 

“ Hunt eggs,’.’ said Ben, who was blessed 
with a good appetite. 

“ Too hot work,” said Fred, using his 
stick for a back-board. “ Suppose we go 
sec Aunt Flindy? ” 

“Hurrah!” and away w T ent the three 
sticks in the air with a whirl that declared 
the vote carried by acclamation. 

Aunt Flindy was everybody’s relative by 
right of good nature, and was really the 
j oiliest specimen of a woman that ever sat 
down to entertain any one. 

She lived in a comfortable basement all 
alone by herself, except Sam, and he was 
nobody, but so seldom alone by reason of 
many visitors, that it was doubtful if she 
regretted the few hours of the night that 
were left to solitude. 

The house she lived in was on a side road, 


somewhat hilly, so that her room was 
neither low nor dark, as basements fre¬ 
quently are. 

Aunt Flindy, orPhelinda, as her name was 
written in the family Bible, was very poor, 
but very few people suspected it, because 
she did n’t grow thin, and look unhappy. 
She was a splendid hand at spinning a yam, 
and had plenty of opportunities for keep¬ 
ing herself in practice. This warm Satur¬ 
day afternoon she had done up her chores, 
brushed out all the flies that were n’t too 
obstinate to budge, and sat in her rocking- 
chair, singing and knitting, when the three 
dusty boys darkened her door-way. 

“ Who is it? ” asked Aunt Flindy, drop¬ 
ping her head to look over the tops of her 
glasses. “Oh, come in, boys! Glad to 
see you. Been fishing? ” 

“No!” they exclaimed, in chorus. 

“Aunt Flindy,” said Fred, “won’t you 
sing us a song or tell us a story? ” 

“ One at a time, or both at once? ” 

“ One at a time, so it ’ll last the longer,*’ 
said Ben Tracy. 

“ Well, I guess you Ve heard all I know,” 
said Aunt Flindy, as the boys drew up the 
low benches and sat at her feet; for the 
8toiy lost half its force, if you did n’t see 
Aunt Flindy’s face. 

“Tell ’em all over again; never mind. 
Oh, ain’t it jolly cool down here, boys? ” 
said Ned Hackett, wiping off the perspira¬ 
tion and dust from his face on his jacket 
sleeve. 

“Well, I’ll sing you a song first,” said 
Aunt Flindy, changing the needle in her 
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sheath, and with a ripple and a whirr in 
her throat, just like a bird who had to sing 
because he could n’t help it, she began 

TOT CARRION CROW. 

“ The carrion crow sat perched dpon an oak, 

Fol de riddle, fol de riddle rl do! 

A-watchiug a tailor catting oat a cloak; 

With a heigho! the carrion crow. 

Which goes caw, caw, ’aw, ’aw, ’aw! 

Fol de riddle, fol de riddle ri do! 

“ Wife, bring me my arrow and my bow. 

Fed de riddle, fol de riddle ri do! 

And I will shoot this saucy old crow, 

With a heigho! the carrion crow, 

Which goes caw, caw, ’aw, ’aw, ’aw! 

Fol de riddle, fol de riddle ri do! ’* 

The merit of the song was altogether in 
the way Aunt Flindy sang it; and her imi¬ 
tation of a crow was so excellent that the 
boys nearly scratched their throats raw in 
their endeavors to crow as well as she did. 

Aunt Flindy hummed to herself for quite 
a while, until the boys began to think she 
had forgotten them. But the sun was still 
riding high in the heavens, and they were 
about as cool in Aunt Flindy's basement as 
they would be anywhere, so they decided 
to remain an hour or so longer. 

“Now tell us a story,” they demanded, 
drawing up their benches still closer. 

“ A regular tearer,” said Fred. 

“ And a scarer,” said Ben, knowing Aunt 
Flindy’s skill in that direction, while Ned 
was silent, being rather afraid of ghosts, 
and such unearthly things. 

“I don't believe I ever told you about 
the * Gold Arm.’ Did I, boys? ” 

“No, no!” they all exclaimed. “Let’s 
have it!” 

“Well, once upon a time,” began Aunt 
Flindy, “ there was a terrible sea-captain, 
who had been to Injy and Chiny, and 
brought home lots of gold and jewels— 
more ’n he knew what to do with. He had 
no friends, for everybody was afraid of 
him; and he had so many swords and pis¬ 
tols stuck around him, it was as much as 
any one’s life was worth to go near him. 

“ One day he took it into his head to make 
a long journey, and he left all his treasures 
in charge of a little black boy, who had 
lived with the captain for some time, but 


was so afraid of him that he hud turned al¬ 
most white. 

“ 4 Pedro! ’ he called in voice of thunder, 
and Pedro came near to receive orders. ‘ I 
am going on a long journey, and I leave 
all my treasures in your care; and shall ex¬ 
pect you to give an account of them on my 
return. Here are some precious jewels 
that will require extra care,' and he handed 
Pedro a casket containing pearls, emeralds, 
and diamonds, that fairly made one's eyes 
water to look at 

“‘These you arc to watch over, and 
never let them go out of your sight’ 
“Pedro promised, but shook so when 
the captain handed him the casket, that one 
pearl of immense size rolled out on the 
floor, and the captain drew his longest 
sword to send the poor boy’s head in search 
of it 

“ ‘Pedro!’ 

“ ‘ Yes’r! ’ 

“‘Here is something I prize beyond 
everything else,’ and the captain showed 
Pedro a beautiful gold arm. * If anything 
happens to this while I am gone, I shall 
chop you up into mince-meat’ 

“ When Pedro found himself entirely 
alone in a great house with all these treas¬ 
ures to look after, he began to feel like a 
veiy unhappy black* boy; hardly daring to 
look out of the doors or windows, for fear 
some straggler would take advantage of his 
indiscretion. 

“ During the night his sleep was haunted 
by thieves and robbers, against whom he 
fought so desperately that he was just as 
tired in the morning as he was when, he 
went to bed. 

“One evening when he sat by the fire 
thinking so hard that all the kinks on his 
woolly head began to straighten themselves 
out, there suddenly stood by his side a 
beautiful lady dressed in dazzling white. 
Pedro’s eyes stood out like two moons in a 
bucket of tar, and he was so white and 
shaky that his own mother would n’t have 
known him. 

“‘I am a princess,’ said the stranger, 

4 the daughter of a king. My father was a 
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cruel man, and wished me to many one I 
could not love. My only protection against 
his cruelties was a gold arm given me by 
my godmother. It was stolen from me, 
and given to a man more desperate even 
than the king; but so long as I retain this 
little finger—and she showed Pedro a tiny 
hit of gold—I am able to escape them, al¬ 
though I am not free from their persecu¬ 
tions. The captain has gone on a long 
journey, in hopes of finding me, and ob¬ 
taining my consent to be his wife. Every 
time he has left home before, he has carried 
the gold arm with him, and I have barely 
eluded his pursuit; but now it is somewhere 
in this house, for it draws me like a mag¬ 
net. Pedro, you are a good boy, and have 
a tender heart. Look at this!’ and she 
raised an empty sleeve to show that the 
arm was missing. ‘ Bury the gold arm un¬ 
der the lilac bush at the foot of the garden, 
and win the eternal gratitude of a despair¬ 
ing princess. * 

“When Pedro got over his scare, and 
brought his jaws together, the princess had 
gone. Who she was, or where she came 
from, he had no means of knowing; but 
he was confident she was the owner of the 
gold arm, and if the captain should make 
him into hash to-morrow, he was deter¬ 
mined to do what he thought was right. 


So, long before daylight, he dug a deep 
hole under the lilac busk, and buried the 
gold arm, feeling glad to be rid of such a 
burden. 

“Well, after a long time the captain re¬ 
turned, more bristly and bearish than ever. 
He counted over his chests, every bit of 
silver and gold, and all the jewels he had 
stored away. Then he called for the casket 
and Pedro ran nimbly to fetch it. 

“‘Where’s my goodly pearl!’” and at 
this point Aunt Flindy lowered her voice 
and laid her knitting aside. “ 4 Where’s 
my gleaming emerald? ’ 

‘“Here, sir! Here, sir!' exclaimed 
Pedro, anxious to prove himself worthy 
the trust the captain had imposed upon 
him. In this way every precious stone was 
turned over, and looked at as if it was of 
priceless value in the eyes of its owner; and 
Pedro began to feel quite at ease, when 
suddenly the captain inquired in a low 
whisper, that shook the poor black boy as 
if he had been a dry leaf at the mercy of a 
good nor’easter, 

‘ 4 ‘ Where—is—my—gold—arm ? You ’w 
got it I' 1 " 

And the awful scream Aunt Flindy gave 
sent all three of the boys over backwards, 
while she sat shaking with laughter, and 
enjoying the success of her surprise. 
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“Look at Ned!” exclaimed Ben, when 
they hod picked themselves from the floor. 
“ He ’a white around the gills! ” 

“ I ain’t either,” said Ned. “ Fred went 
over first.” 

“Pooh!” said Fred, “don’t I know 
about Aunt Flindy’s stories? They always 
make a fellow jump out. of his skin! ” 

“Can’t you tell us another, Aunt Flin- 
dy? ” asked Ben Tracy. 

“Not to-day boys. Couldn’t spoil the 
effect of that one,” and the remnant of a 
smile twinkled about her good-natured face. 

“ Well, come on, boys,” said Fred Sloane, 
“it’s about sundown, and time we were 
plodding.” 

“Yes, and Sam ’ll be in in a few minutes, 
and crazy hungry for his supper,” said 
Aunt Flindy, making preparations for kin¬ 
dling the fire. 

“Oh, let me I let me!” exclaimed the 
boys in chorus, eager to make some return 
for the entertainment they had received, 
and all running in the same direction they 
came together, bumping heads and knock¬ 
ing elbows and toes in a way that brought 


tears to their eyes, and a sudden caressing 
of the injured members. 

“Wait a minute,” said Aunt Flindy. 
“Fred, you bring the shavings, Ned the 
wood, and Ben may fill the kettle.” 

“All right! ” and the way things flew for 
the space of five minutes was, as they say, 
a caution to old folks. 

On the road home the boys amused them- % 
selves trying to imitate all the birds they 
had ever heard, and proved themselves 
such admirable crows that Farmer Higgins, 
who had been very much annoyed by the 
thievish vagabonds, ran out of his house 
armed with a fowling-piece, which was a 
better “scarecrow” than the bits of rags 
that had been all summer fluttering over 
the fanner’s two acre lot. Luckily, it did n’t 
go off easy, being somewhat old and rusty, 
and the “ three black crows ” arrived safely 
at their homes without any disaster hap¬ 
pening to them, fully determined to spend 
another afternoon with Aunt Flindy, who 
was ten hundred times better than any book 
of fairy tales, for she made everything seem 
so real. 


THE HUNGARIAN CINDERELLA. 


BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 

Chapter II. 


The beauty of Hush was wonderful, 
though she did not guess it. Its chief 
charm lay in her expression, but then who 
could help noticing the wealth of golden 
tresses which crowned her fair head like a 
luminous halo? 

“ It is a saint,” said some, noticing her 
sweet, almost sorrowful dignity, for the 
gay throng of strangers filled her girl’s soul 
with a strange sadness and loneliness. It 
was then that the young prince, seeing her, 
made his way through the multitude, and 
placed himself at her side. 

He was tall and handsome, and wore the 
uniform of his military rank. Right nobly 
too, had he defended the rights of Hungary 
against her invaders; and as he conversed 


with the gentle girl, her eyes kindled, and 
her pulse quickened, at the praise he be¬ 
stowed upon his comrades in arms, among 
whom not seldom he mentioned the belov¬ 
ed name of Ladislas. Ilush could scarcely 
veil her emetion; but she must not betray, 
by look or sign, how sweet to her was the 
homage he paid to her father’s memory. 
At court she was not Ilush, but Ilona, the 
niece of the baroness Sveben. 

The time fled all too quickly. The king 
requested a hurried audience with the 
prince, and wdicn the latter returned to 
seek the fair maiden who had so charmed 
him, the baroness Sveben and her lovely 
charge were not to be found in the salon. 

“Where’s the baroness Sveben?” waa 
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the inquiry upon every side. “Have you 
seen her beautiful niece with the wonder¬ 
ful golden hair? The king sends for her. 
The prince desires her hand in the 
dance.” 

Ah! how little they guessed that she was 
far on her way to the castle, where to-mor¬ 
row she would be only poor Hush, the 
abused orphan! 

There was commotion enough at the 
palace. Nobody knew’ the baroness, and, 
strange to say, her name was not on the 
court chamberlain’s long list of invited 
guests. 

But the prince could not rest for think¬ 
ing of Ilush. He had lost his heart to the 
‘unknown Magyar maiden. So the king 
made proclamation on the third day fol¬ 
lowing, that a grand national jubilee w’ould 
be held in the city, the crowning festivity 
of which was to be the marriage of the 
prince to the Hungarian damsel who should 
possess the most beautiful golden hair. 

Oh! how the barbers were besieged! 
They w'ere the doctors, then, you know, 
and they plied the chiropodist's vocation 
as well. Ah! it is a very different matter 
to be a doctor now. But the countesses 
and baronesses even w’ent on their knees to 
these poor traveling quacks whom they de¬ 
spised, and golden hair was never in such 
demand as then, or obtained such fabulous 
prices. 

Now, the mother of Therese knew' w r ell 
that the hair of Hush w as both abundant 
and radiantly lovely. So while she slept 
she took her scissors and crept softly to her 
step-daughter’s bedside, and, carefully, lock 
by lock, she cut it oil*. 

Ilush had heard notfiing of the proclama¬ 
tion, but she wondered much, on arising, 
what had become of her hair. 

“ Well, it matters little,” she said to her¬ 
self; and adjusted her cap, as usual. 

By and by she was summoned to assist 
at preparing another wardrobe for Therese, 
far more magnificent than the former. This 
time the petticoat w T as to be of white satin, 
embroidered with seed pearls and silver 
thread, and the tunic of crimson velvet 
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lined with silk, and trimmed with a fringe 
of golden filigree. 

Hush did not see her sister when she was 
ready, nor did any vellum roll drop at her 
feet as before, with an invitation for her¬ 
self. But Therese appeared at court in all 
the glory of her rich array, wearing the 
stolen hair, held in its place by a veil of 
softest lace and a costly diadem. 

When she entered the royal presence, 
“It is she! ” exclaimed the prince, and led 
Therese to the dais of the throne, presenting 
her to the king and queen. 

But w hen she had thrown back her veil, 
behold! one eyebrow was black. The pig¬ 
ment which had been used to color it had 
rubbed off, and the prince saw at a glance 
that this w as not the maiden w ho had so 
enchanted him. Nevertheless, Tlierese’s 
hair bore oft* the palm, and the prince’s 
word being pledged, he counted it dishonor 
not to fulfill it. So the wedding cortege 
was marshaled, and the long bridal train, 
set out for the cathedral. But on the way, 
the horses attached to the bride’s carriage 
took fright, and dashed headlong out of 
the city. The hussars, or mounted police, 
followed after; and the prince, springing 
upon the horse of one of his officers, gave 
him rein and heel,.and joined in the pur¬ 
suit, very soon distancing his underlings. 

The wind, meantime, had arisen, and 
was sweeping down from the mountains, 
bringing with it clouds of sand. A hail 
storm was coming. At this juncture the 
carnage overturned, the horses broke loose, 
and the destined bride w^as left in a ditch by 
the side of the road, not far from the castle. 

Now it happened that after the departure 
of the countess and her daughter for the 
royal palace, Ilona made her hist visit to 
her god-child. The latter lay asleep upon 
her pillow, and the fair}' saw that she had 
lost her beautiful Lair, and guessed who 
had stolen it, and for what purpose. So, 
smoothing her darling’s head, as she sat by 
the bed, the shorn locks began to lengthen, 
and by morning had grown so marvelously 
that when Ilush arose and stepped from 
her couch, they swept the floor. 
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“My god-mother has been here!” she 
exclaimed, aloud, as she gathered up her 
tresses, and for the first time admired their 
golden sheen. 

It was with great difficulty that she suc¬ 
ceeded in confining them within the ugly 
cap; but she did so at last, and the count¬ 
ess not having returned, she tripped across 
the fields to her nurse’s, and breakfasted 
with the good dame. Then she spun for 
awhile, and afterward washed a new web 
in the brook behind the castle, and carried 
it to the old spreading place to bleach. But 
oh! what a wind was blowing! and Hush 
had hard work to keep down her web, even 
with heavy stones. A gust snatched the 
cap from her head, and sent it flying to¬ 
ward the road. Down came the golden 
flood of hair, and, catching it up, she twist¬ 
ed it round and round her comely arm, and 
then pursued her errant head dress, which 
escaped her ever as she thought she had 
caught it, at length lodging upon the limb 
of an oak by the roadside. 

The crash of the overturned carriage 
startled her; and, looking over the wall, 
she saw the coat of amis of her father’s 
family upon its panels, and felt, somehow, 
that poor Therese was inside. Clouds of 
sand swept toward her, and she heard the 
clatter of hoofs. A horseman galloped up, 
and, dismounting, tied his horse to the oak, 
then hastened to the relief of her sister. 
She would have proffered her own aid, but 
she saw upon the horse’s velvet saddle-cloth 
the royal escutcheon, and recognized in the 
countenance of his rider her prince. 

He did not notice her, but tore open the 
carriage door and lifted out the fainting 
form of Therese. Her diadem was broken, 
her veil in tatters, and the false locks being 
no longer confined, were falling off, reveal¬ 
ing the unprincipled deception practiced by 
the countess. Therese’s hair was coal black. 

As the prince bore her in his arms to¬ 
ward the castle, the wind seized the float¬ 
ing gold which had once adorned the head. 
of Ilush, and carried it away over the fields, 
blowing it hither and thither. Ilush her 
self hastened home, entering by the }>ostern 


gate, unperceived. She did not think of 
her cap She had seen Therese dead in the 
prince’s arms, and knew well where he was 
bringing her, and that she would be need¬ 
ed. So she made ready a couch, and sent 
a servant for her nurse. Her heart was sad 
for her sister! for, despite Therese’s haugh¬ 
ty ways, and unkind treatment of the or¬ 
phan, Hush loved her. She ran down the 
great oak staircase, threw open the doors, 
descended the steps, crossed the courtyard, 
and with her own hands unbarred the great • 
iron gate As it swung open, down fell all 
her glorious hair; and ere she could gather 
it up the prince entered with his burden. 

I am sony to say that he dropped Therese 
upon the grass at the very portals; but glad 
to add that the shock seemed to revive her, 
and that she suddenly sprang up and fled 
toward the castle like a frightened gazelle. 

The prince, seldom wanting^in courtesy, 
did not follow her. As for Ilush, she 
stood transfixed. She understood nothing. 

It was like a strange dream, from which, 
however, she was awakened by the touch 
of the prince’s hand, and the sound of his 
voice. 

“Lady Hona, of Sveben, I claim you as 
my bride.” And he slipped upon her finger 
a flashing circlet of Persian rubies. 

She blushed, and dropped her eyes; but 
only to discover herself clad in court robes, 
surpassingly beautiful, and befitting the 
bride elect of the king’s only son. 

“Ah, prince!” she exclaimed, “you do 
poor Ilush too great an honor. There are 
others of your subjects far worthier than I.” 

“ Ilush,” said he, “ are you not the daugh¬ 
ter of Ladislas? It is I who honor myself 
in wedding the child of the hero. Will 
you not come with me? The bridal party 
await us at the grand cathedral.” 

“My prince,” she replied, “your wish is 
my pleasure. But will your highness allow 
me one word with my sister? Ah! who 
shall serve her when I am gone, should she 
stand in need of aid? ” 

“The nurse of Ilushka,” replied the bar 
oness Sveben, approaching. “Let that 
office be mine, my daughter. Since the 
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prince has chosen thee, delay not the wed¬ 
ding, but go with him, my pearl, and heav¬ 
en’s blessing attend thee.” 

And with that there entered the gateway 
six prancing white horses, with ostrich 
plumes in their heads, and golden bells 
swinging from harnesses of the richest 
workmanship. The carriage which follow¬ 
ed was indeed most regally furnished and 
mounted—the very same which had borne 
the baroness ana Ilona to the royal palace 
on the memorable night of the victors’ ball 

The prince handed in his bride elect, and 
they rolled onward toward the city. The 
marriage was celebrated in due form, and 
the festivities lasted foi seven days. But 
the countess was banished from the king¬ 
dom, and the castle passed to the good bar¬ 
oness Sveben and her husband, the newly- 
created baron. 

As for the stolen locks which the count¬ 
ess had coveted for her daughter, they blos¬ 
som still in feathery bunches, all over the 
great Hungarian plain, shrinking with the 
rain, but expanding their delicate threads 
in the sunshine, till they look like so many 
beautiful birds of paradise alight on the 
grass blades; while throughout the land 
they are known to this day as the “Or¬ 
phan’s Hair.” 


CALLING THE COWS. 

BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

Children, come, and wc will gq 
Where the upland breezes blow; 
While the sun adown the west 
Slowly, softly sinks to rest; 

We will call, as on we roam, 
Cusha, cusha-cfw, come home! 

All day long, beside the rill. 

Off upon the dlstapt hill, 
in the shady, grassy glade, 

Far the gentle cows have strayed; 
Now we call them, as we roam, 
Cusha, cusha-cow, come homel 

Sweetly, in the heavens afar. 
Shines the lovely evening star; 

In the maple, on the hill, 

SlngB the plaintive whippoorwill; 
Now no longer can we roam, 
Cusha, cusha-cow, come homel 


NELLY THURLOW’S LETTER FROM 
SWITZERLAND. 

Papa and I have been away traveling, 
and I am thinking that perhaps you would 
like to hear about what we saw. I have 
been telling Lois and Rhoda as much as I 
could remember, so I guess I will write 
now, because it do n’t matter much if I am 
a little tired; and I am afraid if I wait a 
few days jl shall forget some. 

You see we rode to Berne in a char a 
banc yesterday, and it jolts so that 1 ache 
all over, but it will be better after awhile. 

First we went to Zurich, to get the steam¬ 
boat, but it had just gone, and we had to 
wait until evening; sc papa told me he 
would take me wherever I wanted to go. 
Then of course I was delighted, for papa 
always has so much business to attend to, 
when he brings me into town, that I had 
been only once before to the Botanical Gar¬ 
den. We went there first, because I was 
so warm, and staid almost an hour, I guess, 
for I love to look at odd flowers and leaves, 
do n’t you ? After we were rested, for papa 
felt a little tired, too, we went to a shop in 
the Post Strasso to look at pictures, and 
from there we went to the library. There 
are so many tilings in the library, that I do 
not think I should ever get tired, no matter 
how long I was allowed to stay. You can’t 
think how many books there are, and some 
of them look as if they would be so nice to 
read. Then there are a few paintings of 
people I have often heard of. Papa point¬ 
ed out one to me, and said it was that good 
old minister, Zwinglius, and next him was 
a lady with a sweet face, and she was his 
’daughter. Before I was half done looking 
at the pictures, papa called me off to see 
the loveliest little model of nearly all Switzer¬ 
land. It was just perfect! I could tell 
nearly all the mountains and lakes. After¬ 
ward papa brought me a big book that had 
some letters in it written by that poor Eng¬ 
lish lady, named Jane Grey. I could now 
read them, because they were written in 
Latin; but I liked to look at them, and 
think of her. Presently I saw whole c mm 
of slate fossil from Glams; such queer lonk 
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ing fish, and snakes, and birds* claws; but 
I had to hurry over them, for papa said we 
would scarcely have time to walk in the 
Schutzen Platz, and I wanted yeiy much 
to go there, for it has such beautiful trees, 
and the Limmat river runs on one side of 
it and the Sihl on the other. Besides, I 
wanted to see the monument to Solomon 
Gessner, the author. Papa has promised 
to let me read his book about Abel’s death, 
when I am older. The monument stands 
out on a grass plat by itself, but I got quite 
near enough to see it nicely. The face is 
grave, but I like it. We only had about 
ten minutes t£ stay, and then we walked 
<lown to the boat landing and got on board. 

Papa says Lucerne and Buenz arc both* 
much more beautiful than our own dear 
old lake; but I think I shall always love 
Zurich the best It looked splendid that 
evening; the sun, as it got lower and lower, 
left the valley in shadow, while the villages 
on the mountain-side were as bright as 
could be. And then the cow-bells—how 
beautifully they sounded! Some as if they 
were very near, and now and then we could 
catch a glimpse of the herd; others that we 
could not hear so distinctly, and a sweet 
low tinkling that came from far away. 
You can hear the cow-bells farther in 
Switzerland than in other countries, be¬ 
cause they make them a great deal larger, 
for the cows wander about the mountains, 
and sometimes fall down precipices, and 
unless the keepers could hear the bells, they 
would not know where to look for them. 

Papa and I got off the boat with most of 
the other people, at Richterswyl, but there 
was no room for us at the hotel, for it was 
filled with people anxious to go to Ein- 
sicdeln in the morning, as it was the time 
of the pilgrimage. Richterswyl is a pretty 
little town, with grape vines climbing over 
the houses. A good many of the women 
were sitting outside their doors weaving, 4 
while their husbands tended the gardens, 
and the children pulled up the weeds. I 
felt sorry for one poor little girl. She was 
crying because there was a spider among 
the weeds. May be you *11 laugh, but please 


don’t, because the spiders in Switzerland 
are almost as large as the palm of my hand, 
and when they bite they hurt very badly. 

The house we staid in was on the bank 
of the lake, and standing at the door we 
could hear the water plashing against the 
shore. The inside walls of the house were 
so nice, for they were wood, and had verses 
from the Bible all over them, cut into the 
wood. An old man and his wife lived 
there. He was a goat milker. They both 
wore clothes made of the same stuff', called 
frieze; it is coarse, and of a blue color. In 
the morning, while we were at breakfast, 
I could hardly keep from laughing, for the 
old man came in with his milking stool 
strapped behind him. I knew what it was, 
because I had heard of them, but I did not 
know they looked so queer. You see, they 
are stools with only one leg, and they keep 
them fastened to their bodies all the time 
they are milking, because they are less 
trouble to carry, for sometimes the goats 
run away, and they have to pick up their 
pails and run after them; and then you 
know, as soon as they have caught them, 
they can sit down immediately, like a mon¬ 
key on its tail. 

I wanted to go to Einsiedeln in a char a 
banc; so we gave up our scats in the coach 
to two other travelers. I fancy the char 
because it is such an odd-looking, jolting 
thing. There is place for only two to sit 
sidewise, and it is so low that one can jump 
down while it is moving, only papa won’t 
let me. # 

Nearly all the houses at Einsiedeln are 
taverns that lodge people during the pil¬ 
grimage; and eveiy house has a lamp hung 
outside one of its windeftvs, to light people 
who are walking below. 

As soon as we had taken some dinner, 
we went over to the convent chapel to see 
the image of the Virgin. Papa had been 
telling me all he knew about it. It is a 
little black figure that the abbess of a con¬ 
vent in Zurich gave to Meinrad, the first 
abbott of Einsiedeln. I do not know how 
she came to have it; but it has been at 
Einsiedeln for nine hundred years, and 
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performs all sorts of miracles—keeps people 
from being burned to death, and from 
drowning, and from almost everything else 
dreadful—so the people think. 

There is a shrine of black marble in the 
center of the chapel, and in it is the little 
black Virgin with the baby Jesus in her 
arms. They are dressed in gold brocade, 
and have crowns of gold on their heads. 
In front of them is an iron grating, to keep 
the people from coming too near; and just 
within that is a lamp that is kept burning 
all the time. I guess many people had to 
go away; but we went in with the crowd, 
and after standing an hour or two, we got 
near enough to see it pretty well. 

Just before dusk some cannon were fired 
off, and papa took me a little outside the 
town to hear the echoes. It was grand, I 
suppose, but I liked the echoes better when 
the bells began to ring; they seemed just 
like real bells, and were, oh, so sweet! I 
should have liked to listen a long time, but 
I was too tired, so we came away presently. 

I thought I was too tired to dream, but I 
was n’t. Once I thought Lois was teaching 
me to make sugar cake; and then I thought 
I looked out of the window and saw a 
peasant coming along slowly, as if he could 
hardly walk; and I didn’t wonder, poor 
fellow! for his basket was larger than him¬ 
self. He was the man that Lois buys fish 
and cheese from. I thought when he open¬ 
ed his basket it was filled with black im¬ 
ages, that grabbed at me, and frightened 
me so that I woke up. 

The men that go about selling things, 
have long narrow baskets, strapped to their 
backs; and I remember when I was just as 
high as one of thfem; but now they only 
come up to my shoulder. Then I dreamed 
we were on Mount Blanc, and that when I 
asked the guide to please blow the horn, 
lie put the great wooden thing close to my 
ear, and blew such a blast that it sent me j 
whizzing down the side of the mountain. 
This woke me up again. It was just day¬ 
light, and cannon were being fired, and 
rockets being thrown into the air, and 
everybody making a great deal of noise. 


The Pope’s legate was to be in church that 
day—he is always there at the time of the 
pilgrimage—so we went early, and got a 
place where we could see all over the 
church. The people were so close together 
that they could hardly move; but they did 
not seem to mind, only said their prayers 
and looked reverently toward the legate, in 
his satin shoes and purple gown. At last 
the service was over, and the people rushed 
out after a mad fashion, to buy relics from 
the booths outside. 

In the evening they had mass in the open 
air, and had torches and a band of music; 
and the priests walked in precession, carry¬ 
ing the host under a canopy to the altar. I 
did not go, but papa did, and he told me 
about it. 

We went to Altorf the next day. I think 
you will like this part of my letter, because 
it is about William Tell. Papa says every¬ 
body in America knows about William 
Tell, so I need not give you his story. The 
large space in the center of Altorf is Where 
this brave man and his little boy stood 
when he shot at the apple. You know his 
son was tied to the same tree that the wick¬ 
ed governor had hung his hat on, telling 
every one to bow to it. There is a foun¬ 
tain there now, and another where William 
Tell stood. Then there is a chapel covered 
with ivy, built where his house used to 
stand, near the river Reuss; and, as we 
walked along the river bank, papa pointed 
out the place where he was drowned in try¬ 
ing to save a child’s life. What a very 
good man he must have been! 

We traveled from Altorf to Leuk, stop¬ 
ping to moynt both Titlis and Faulhorn. 
As we went up Faulhorn I found large 
patches of such fragrant herbs. I picked a 
large bunch of them for Lois, and when I 
gave them to her she was perfectly delighted, 
and said she had not had any like them for 
years. We stayed all night on the summit 
of each of these mountains, so that we had 
a chance of seeing the sunset and sunrise, 
too. You can’t think, without seeing them 
yourselves, how beautiful they are. At 
evening, after the valley is in twilight, the 
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mountain tops are covered with a pink or 
golden light, and the sun shines on them 
first in the morning. 

While 1 was watching the sun rise on 
Titlis, and listening to the horn echoes, 1 
heard some one laughing and talking, and 
when 1 looked, 1 saw a woman with her 
eyes fixed on the sun, seeming to answer 
questions, and to laugh at odd things that 
were said; but there was no one near her. 
The guide says she comes every morning 
and talks in this way, and calls the sun 
father. Once a guest from the hotel called 
her Aurora, and now she tells every one 
that that is her name. She wears flowers 
in her hair, and 1 saw her throw a bunch 
up in the air, and smile while she watched 
them fall lower and lower, whispering, 
“He’ll send for them presently.” Poor 
thing! how I pitied her! The guide says 
that when it is cloudy she lies down and 
cries for hours, if some one does not make 
her go home. I asked papa if he could not 
do anything for her, but he said that she 
had enough to live on, and an old woman 
took care of her, so we went away and left 
her there. 

1 suppose you are tired, but I want to tell 
you about the queer people that go to Leuk 
for their health. They have large rooms 
with water in, and crowds of men and 
women go in there, with brown cloth suits 
on, and sit down with water up to their 
chins, and talk, and laugh, and play chess, 
and read, sometimes for four hours at a 
time. Is n’t it strange! But what I thought 
was stranger still, was a little village not 
far from there, built on a high rock. The 
side of the rock toward Leuk is almost 
straight, so they have to go up and down 
on ladders. The women dress so funny. 
Papa says it is Bloomer costume. I never 
heard of it before, but papa says there are 
some bold women in America who wear it 
I should think their children would be 
dreadfully ashamed of them. 

When we left Leuk we went to Freyburg, 


but only staid there one day and a night 
They have a large picture of the Last Judg¬ 
ment in the church there, and one of the 
finest organs in Europe, I heard some one 
say. We heard an imitation of a storm 
played on it You could hear the thunder 
and wind just as plain; and somehow they 
made real flashes of lightning. It was 
nearly frightful, and I think I never was 
so glad to see the clear blue sky as I was 
when we went into the street a few minutes 
afterward. 

I was asleep by the time wo reached 
Berne, and I suppose it was because I was 
so very weary that I do not remember much 
about it; only I don’t think I shall ever 
forget one of the fountains, for it had Uie 
figure of a man on top of it, swallowing a 
baby, and five or six little children all 
around him, ready to be eaten. Wasn’t it 
horrible! 

Papa said we could go to Lucerne quite 
easily if I wanted to; and I did want to see 
the covered bridge, with paintings all over 
its ceilings, but I thought I had rather go 
another time, so we went instead to Baden 
and took the cars for Zurich. Our cars are 
just like those the Americans use, except 
that there is a first-class compartment at 
one end. We passed through a tunnel cut 
under an old castle, and soon after papa 
pointed out Lake Zurich. A little crescent 
it looked like; but it grew all the time, and 
when the cars stopped, was just as usual. 

Lois says I have not rested enough, and 
may take a little sleep now. So good by. 

Yours truly, Nelly Thurlow. 


DIFFERENCE Tn TASTES. 

“ Why do n’t you like to kiss me, Lulu?” 
asked a gentleman of a little three-year- 
old. u You like to kiss your mamma.” 

“Because,” said Lulu, “I like the taste 
of my mamma, but I can’t taste people that 
have whiskers over top of their mouths.” 
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TOMMY AND MORE MISCHIEF. 

BY PRUDY. 


The day began beautifully. When mam¬ 
ma and Aunt Mary peeped in at the sitting 
room door they saw Tommy and his cousin 
Grace, just as sweet and clean as two pinks, 
with their heads close together over the 
elephant book, wliilc Robert was telling 
them the stories. I’m afraid Robert was 
not quite particular to tell them according 
to the book, but at any rate they were very 
funny, and mamma said, 

“That’s right, Robert; you look after 
the children a little, and tell Ellen to see 
that they keep their clothes clean. We 
shall be back again by lunch time.” 

It seems very strange, but it is perfectly 
true, that the moment Robert was set to 
amusing the children he began to find it 
hard work, and remembered at least six 
different things which lie was anxious to 
finish. So first he went to the window and 
whistled, and then he took the things out 
of his pocket and looked them over, and 
finally he went out doors, telling the chil¬ 
dren to stay there till he came back, and 
that was the last he remembered about them 
until noon. They got on very well at first. 
Grade told the stories. This is the way 
she told them: 

“That’s a corkadiul; he’s a swimmin’ 
in de mud. Corkadiuls is awful; they— 
they eat up little heevun babies, ’at won’t 
say dey prayers, an’ de chillun to my Sun¬ 
day-school, we buy some mish’narics, wid 
our pennies, to shoot ’em wid.” 

“Le’s punch that old corkudiul,” said 
Tommy, and so they punched him, until 
they made a hole through his head. Then 
they turned over the leaf. 

“That’s a lelliphant’s nest, I b’lieve so, 
and that’s a norstrige; he’s a goin’ to eat up 
de eggs, an’ de men is chasin’ him, to fly 
him away from ’em. Dose kind of horses 
is to catch liems wid; dere backs hump up 
so’s peoples can hold on better.” 

4 ‘ Le’s punch the old norstrige,” said Tom¬ 
my, and so they punched him, until there 


was nothing left but the tail and one foot. 
After that they concluded to put the book 
away, and play hunt lions. Gracie was 
the lion; she carried off Captain Jinks in 
her teeth, and shook him until his head 
rolled off, growling fearfully all the time. 
And Tommy rode after her upon the poker 
with a long peacock’s feather for a sword, 
and rescued Captain Jinks, and screwed 
his head on again. 

“Le’s go up in my Uncle Jim’s room,” 
said Tommy, “ he’s got a real truly sword, 
and a knappcrsack, and he do n’t care if I 
take ’em, I may be.” 

“Well,” said Gracie, and up they went 
They could n’t reach the sword, which was 
fortunate, but the “knappcrsack,” which 
happened to be a haversack, was put on, and 
the canteen filled with bay rum and hair oil. 

“Here’s a sword,” said Gracie, pounc¬ 
ing upon Uncle Jim’s precious razor strop, 
“ if you only had a belt.” 

“Here’s Uncle Jim’s bellit,” said Tom¬ 
my, dragging an elegant sash from the 
drawer. 

“I w r ant that,” said Gracie, ‘ it’s most 
like mamma’s; play I was a lady, goin’ to 
a party.” 

“No,” said Tommy, “I want it; it’s my 
bellit” 

Gracie gave it up, for just then she spied 
a box full of neck ties, and sat down to try 
them on her doll. The long ones made 
lovely sashes, and Gracie tied and untied 
them with a great deal of satisfaction, while 
Tommy paraded up and down, with the 
ends of the long crimson sash dragging be¬ 
hind him. Presently the razor strop sug¬ 
gested a new idea. 

“Goin* to shave,” said Tommy, pushing 
a chair to the bureau. 

Gracie was at the wash-stand by that 
time, turning on the hot water to give her 
dolly a ‘ ‘ bath-ing. ” Tommy found the cup 
of creamy soap, and the soft little brush, 
with its ivory handle. 
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“Uncle Jim lets me take ’em,” he said, 
complacently, and Uncle Jim really did, 
sometimes; and then with a little tremor 
of his hands he took tlic keen razor from 
its box and laid it down on the bureau. 

“ Goin to shave me some whiskers, like 
Uncle Jim,” he said, rubbing the soap into 
a white froth, and climbing with dripping 
hands upon the bureau, to bring his face 
close to the chubby face in the glass. Then 
he brushed the lather over his cheeks and 
chin; how funny he looked! Across his 
nose and his upper lip; Tommy had to stop 
and laugh; then a little more on his cheeks, 
and some on his forehead. He nearly for¬ 
got the razor; but, by and by he remem¬ 
bered it, and picked it up very cautiously 
grasped his slippery nose between his slip¬ 
pery thumb and finger, and looked quizzi¬ 
cally into the glass. 

It was just about this time that it occur¬ 
red to Ellen that the children were unusually 
quiet. 

“ They ’re dead sure to be in mischief,” 
she said, putting down the baby, and hur¬ 


rying to the sitting-room. No one there, 
but up stairs she could hear Gracie singing 
her last Sunday-school song, 

“ Oh! I ’ll bo a good child ns ever I can be, 

I 11 mind what my cheachcr says to me.” 

And following the voice, she came in just 
as Gracie had shampooed the last hair from 
dolly's head with Uncle Jim’s tooth brush, 
and Tommy was preparing for the first 
sweep of his razor His back was towards 
the door, but he saw Ellen’s horrified face 
in the glass, and the razor dropped from 
his hand. It might have shaved his poor 
little nose off, but it only grazed his fat 
cheek, so that the white lather was stained 
with blood. Tommy and Ellen howled to¬ 
gether, and Gracie added her voice to the 
chorus. But when Ellen found there was 
no serious hurt done, her fright gave way 
to anger, and she shut the two children in 
the closet, while she proceeded to tidy up 
the room, and did her best to repair the 
mischief by putting the wet razor into a 
glove box, and “rinsing off the illigant 
sash ” in the wash bowl. 
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When mamma came home she was dread¬ 
fully distressed about it all. 

“Oh dear, Tommy/’ she said, “what 
does make you so naughty? ” 

“ God do,” said Tommy, gravely; “makes 
cveryfing. ” 

“No,” said mamma, “it\s naughty little 
Tommy himself, and he makes his mam¬ 
ma’s heart ache.” 


[August. 

Tommy looked very sad, and promised 
heartily to do better. 

When papa came home, he took him 
on his lap and asked, just as he always 
did, 

“Has my little boy been good to-day?” 

And Tommy said, very honestly, 

“No, papa, I was awful much naughty, 
and made my mamma’s stomach ache.” 


The Little Corporal Magazine. 


NINETTE’S VISIT. 

BY MRS. ANTOINETTE C. M’LEAN. 


“ Hurrah! ” cried my brother Ben, spring¬ 
ing upon me from the front door. “Mam¬ 
ma says we may go and see Chloe and 
Uncle Bige, and Aunt Pammy; so come 
right along and get ready, quick.” 

We ran into the house, where I was (July 
arrayed in a dress of which the memory 
haunts me still, and which then seemed to 
me the most beautiful that could be. It 
was a buff gingham, finely striped with 
white, made low in the neck, with short 
sleeves in one puff, and around the neck, 
arms, and skirt, little points of the 6ame 
material as the dress. Those little points 
were more to me than was ever any point 
lace tp a lady of wealth and fashion; they 
quite filled my idea of the beautiful in dress, 
and when I was dressed in that, I was on 
my best behavior, and felt myself fit to 
present to the king. Brother Benny was 
also put into beautiful clothes, according 
to a boy’8 ideas, and with many injunctions 
to be good, we set forth. 

Uncle Bige and Aunt Pammy were not 
relatives of our family; but, according to a 
quaint New England custom, brought with 
the settlers to the country, every man and 
woman at the head of a family were ad¬ 
dressed with these endearing titles out of 
love and respect. The road to Uncle Bige’s 
was full of material for an all-day frolic to 
children. At the foot of the first hill was 
a little rill, nice for making into falls over 


which one could sail boats; at the second 
hill was a great wooden watering trough, 
nearly smothered in spearmint and pepper¬ 
mint. At the foot *of the third hill was a 
wide stream, shallow enough to wade in 
summer, but a river in high water, that 
turned my father’s mill just above; and 
over the mill-dam poured a fall of water as 
grand to my childish eyes as any cataract 
short of Niagara has been to my mature 
years. A little further on was another wide 
stream, beside which was the school house, 
and opposite the school house was another 
house where lived a boy named Dick, that 
•mother had cautioned us not to play with, 
because he was alw T ays getting into mis¬ 
chief. Beyond Dick’s house lay a field of 
wonderful boulders, that were the delight 
of the school children at summer recesses. 
Beyond this ascended another hill, and an¬ 
other, on the last of which was the house 
of Uncle Bige. 

Charming as were the lures to play on 
this beautiful morning, neither brother 
Ben hor I were disposed to loiter^ but es 
we neared Dick’s house, that dreaded boy 
appeared with a basket in his band, and 
said he was going to Uncle Bige’s, and 
asked if w r e were going there? 

Very reluctantly we answered in the af¬ 
firmative. Then he would go w ith us. We 
knew no way of getting rid of him, and as 
he went along quietly and pleasantly, we 
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forgot at last his dirty face and ragged 
clothes, and consoled ourselves with the 
hope that as he was going on an errand, he 
would return long before we should, and 
we would make it a point to tell Uncle Bige 
and Aunt Pammy that we had nothing to 
do with his coming. Nothing occurred to 
further mar our pleasure until we reached 
Uncle Bige’s house. An ominous stillness 
prevailed on the premises, and Dick said 
as he opened the gate, 

“I guess the folks ain’t to hum! ” 

We went on, knocked, but obtained no 
answer. Dick then tried the latch. The 
door was fastened. 

“Never mind,” said Dick. “You’re 
tired, and Uncle Bige’s folks won’t mind it 
if we go in and rest.” 

Dick then raised a window, and, quick 
as thought slung himself in and opened the 
door to us. We walked in, as a matter of 
course. The old cat ran mewing to meet 
us, but the fire was all covered with ashes, 
os if for an all day’s absence. 

“They won’t be home till night,” said 
Dick, pointing to the fire. “You see the 
fire’8 covered up for all day. Sit down 
and rest yourselves, and I will get you a 
drink.” 

I thought mother had made a great mis- 
take about Dick, for a kinder boy I had 
never seen, and I felt sure we would not 
have known how to get along if Dick had 
not been with us, for Benny nor I would 
never have thought of such a thing as try¬ 
ing to go into a house that was fastened up. 
But, as Dick said, I thought Uncle Bige’s 
folks would not care about it one bit 

“ Now,” said Dick, after he had given us 
some water (he took the best glass tumblers 
for the water, instead of the dipper,) “I 
guess you are sorter hungry after your 
walk. If Aunt Pammy was here she would 
give you a slice of her bread and butter, 
and she won’t care if I do as much for her, 
now she is gone.” 

But Dick could not find the bread at 
once. He concluded it must be down cel¬ 
lar, so hb opened the fire, blew a coal until 
it blazed, and with it he lighted a candle 


and went down cellar. Soon he appeared, 
with a loaf of bread and a plate of butter. 

“There’s pies down there,” said Dick. 
“I’m sure Aunt Pammy would never let 
you off with plain bread and butter; she 
thinks too much of Ninette, there, not to 
give her a piece of pie.” 

4 ‘Do n’t meddle with the pies, ” said Benny. 

“Never you mind; I know what I’m 
about, ” said Dick. “ I know Aunt Pammy 
better than you do; I’m doing Aunt Pam¬ 
my now,” and Dick disappeared again in 
the cellar, and soon emerged bearing a pie. 

“There’s lots of cider barrels down 
there,” said Dick. “ Uncle Bige always 
gives every one that comes to his house a 
good drink of cider, and we ’ll have a little 
cider, too!” 

“Don’t get any cider; I don’t care for 
any,” said Benny. 

“ Never you mind; I’m Uncle Bige now, 
and you must have some cider to wash 
your bread and butter down.” 

“But it's sour, I am sure, and I don’t 
want it,” said Benny. 

“ I know how to sweeten it, then. Trust 
to me to make it good!” said Dick, and, 
taking a pitcher, again he went down. He 
was gone a long time, hammering and fuss¬ 
ing, as if getting cider was hard work, as 
no doubt it was; for, instead of a faucet. 
Uncle Bige’s barrel had a gimlet hole fas¬ 
tened by a little hard wood stick, put in as 
tight as Uncle Bige’s strong hands could 
put it, to prevent leaking, and driven in 
besides, so that it was all Uncle Bige could 
do to remove it when he wanted to draw 
cider for his friends. 

But after awhile Dick reappeared with 
the cider, and proceeded to serve out the 
refreshments. 

“ Where is the candle? ” asked Benny. 

“It’8 down cellar. I will bring it up 
presently, when I am sure I am through,” 
said Dick. 

We ate our bread and butter with great 
relish; but with a sort of guilty feeling we 
ate after it the pie; but when we came to 
the cider it was so sour that we refused it 
entirely. 
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“ I ’ll make It good! ” cried Dick. “Aunt 
Pammy’s good victuals sliaVt be spoiled 
for any fault in Uncle Bige’s cider.” 

He then proceeded to rummage the pan¬ 
try until he found the saleratus. This he 
made fine, and put it into a half a tumbler 
of cider, which instantly foamed up like 
soda water. 

“ Quick! Drink it quick, while it foams!” 
cried Dick. 

But we could not drink it quick. We 
were not used to that sort of thing, and 
when it wa* through foaming it tasted so 
much of the saleratus that we could not 
drink it at all Dick, however, managed 
his own portion admirably, as did he also 
a most generous portion of bread and but¬ 
ter and pie. 

“ If you had an egg in this cider I think 
you would like it,” said Dick. 

“I think we had better go home,” said 
Benny. 

“ I ’ll go in a minute,” said Dick. “ You 
just wait till I get a drink.” 

Dick was gone a long time. The old 
clock in the corner ticked terribly loud ; the 
cellar door was wide open, and it yawned 
below like a pit of darkness; we felt as if 
we had done something awful, and as if 
something would presently come from the 
cellar and drag us down, when the clock 
commenced its loud and long strokes for 
the hour of ten. I think we should have 
run away at this moment if Dick had not 
appeared with his dipper full of eggs. 

“Just look!” cried he, “what I found! 
All these eggs under one turkey! How she 
did bite me, though! I am going to roast 
them.” 

“ Now do n’t! ” said Benny. 

“ Do n’t! ” said I. 

“ Pooh! ” said Dick. “ What does Aunt 
Pammy care for a few eggs? They are not 
at home, and you have come all this way 
to see them, and then to go home without 
your dinner, you might faint on the road.” 

What it meant to “faint,” I did not 
know, but supposed it was something aw¬ 
ful, from which roasted eggs were to keep 
us; and I suppose brother Ben thought so 


too, for he said no more about the eggs. 
Dick was a big boy—a great deal bigger 
than Ben—and we thought he must know 
almost as much as grown folks, and we 
were used to doing as grown folks said. 

Dick now raked open the coals and put 
in the eggs. Presently he pulled them out 
and opened them one by one. In qveiy 
egg, to his dismay, was a young turkey just 
ready to hatch. Having never heard that 
young fowls just ready to hatch are an epi¬ 
curean dish in South America, Dick reject¬ 
ed his antidote to faintness with supreme 
contempt, and declared his readiness to go 
home at once. In fact, he seemed now in 
quite a huny to be gone; while, as it was 
getting towards the heat of noon, and we 
were neither hungry nor conscious of doing 
wrong, we were more in the humor for 
staying; but Dick hurried us off. 

Dick had j>erformed the part of Uncle 
Bige and Aunt Pammy to his satisfaction; 
and, doubtless, thought the real personages 
would prove far less entertaining than their 
representative, if by chance they should 
come upon us in the present state of affairs. 

“Come on,” said Dick. “Uncle Bige 
and Aunt Pammy might come home di¬ 
rectly, and we had better be going.” 

“ I think, then, we had better stay,” said 
Benny, innocently. “I came on purpose 
to see them, and it is a long walk for me 
aiid Ninette.” 

“ But I *ve got to go home,” said Dick. 

“But we haven’t,” replied Ben. “We 
came on purpose to stay all day. May be, 
too, they might take us home at night.” 

Dick scratched his head and thought 
Presently he espied a ray of hope. 

“ No, I’m sure they will not come. Do n’t 
you see they have buried up the fire? and 
something might catch you on the road. 
Did n’t you hear about Ed and Jowler stir¬ 
ring up a bear in' their corn-field? It may 
be hiding in the gulf by the school house, 
and if you should stay here, and Uncle Bige 
should not come to-night, how would you 
do about the bear? ” 

The “ bear” carried the day, and we set 
off, leaving behind us a disorderly house. 
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which imprinted itself upon my memory. 
The ashes and fire-brands strewed the chim¬ 
ney hearth; egg shells and prematurely- 
hatched turkeys strewed the floor. Upon 
the table stood the half-filled tumblers of 
cider; from the pantry beside the chimney 
corner peered the fragments of a wheaten 
loaf, part of a plate of butter, while dirty 
plates were on the shelf, in the chairs, on 
the hearth, on the table. Crumbs were 
everywhere, while the nicely sanded floor 
had been decorated with hideous chalk 
figures, by the inventive genius of Dick, 
who, having found a piece of chalk in the 
pantry, thus whiled the time while he roast¬ 
ed the eggs. The cellar door yawned be¬ 
hind, from which the candle had not been 
removed ; the old clock ticked hoarsely like 
a chained watch-dog; and leaving wide 
open window and doors, and fast hurried 
by Dick, we hastened home. 

That night when Uncle Bige’s family re¬ 
turned, they were much astonished. Could 
it be possible that some band of strolling 
thieves had entered and stripped their 
house? The house was open, the fire was 
out, and the days of matches were not yet 
come. They were obliged to bring fire¬ 


brands from a neighbor’s before they could 
examine the place; and Benny and I after¬ 
wards recalled the singular fact that we had 
that night seen Uncle Bige’s star roaming 
about the hill, instead of standing still, as 
usual. 

When the light was procured, rigid search 
was made, which developed the fact that 
nothing was missing of value; and that the 
candle had burned to its socket in the cel¬ 
lar, where the cider was fast running away, 
from Dick’s inability to properly fasten the 
tap. The next day the whole neighbor¬ 
hood was set to wondering as to the persons 
and cause of their visitation, which led to 
a questioning of Benny and myself, and re¬ 
vealed the secret. 

Uncle Bigc had a jolly laugh over our 
visit, was thankful that his house had not 
been burned, but was not a bit grateful to 
Dick for gathering that nest full of eggs 
from the turkey, and, as their number of 
turkeys was at that time limited to one pair, 
I dare say our visit was remembered by 
them until gfter their next Christmas din¬ 
ner; while the reprimand we received for 
our part in the transaction imprinted it 
upon our memories for life. 


THE BAT. 

BY HENRY BALDWIN. 


The robin cuddles In her nest. 

While swinging to and f:o. 

Upon the topmost waving bough 
Ilcr mate sings soft and low; 

And soon her little ones will sleep, 
Between the leaves the moon will peep* 
And winds will murmur low. 

Oh I long ago the yellow bees 
From off the clover flew; 

In every daisy cup there lies 
A drop of winking dew. 

Come hither, little bat, and tell 
Me why you love the night so well. 

And shun the skies of blue? 

All day you sleep, the violets bloom. 
And sweeten all the air; 

The berries redden in the grass— 

For these you do not care. 
fiat when the evening sky is red, 

Your dusky wings you slowly spread. 
And wander everywhere. ♦ 


Unseen the crimson tassels wave 
Upon the maple trees; 

The meadow lilies nod in vain 
Their bells with every breeze; 

Gay mosses deck each woodland nook. 
The sunshine frets the rippled brook. 
Your eyes are closed to these. 

What you enjoy I cannot sec; 

The stars are far away; 

Grim shadows lurk in every place 
That’s beautiful by day. 

His doleful song the whippoorwill 
Unceasing sings when winds are still. 
Unlike the lark's sweet lay. 

He will not stop! On restless wing 
He flutters quickly by. 

God's creatures were not formed in vain, 
And each contentedly 
Must labor where his lot is laid 
You, little bat, in night's deep shade. 
And in the sunlight I. 
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SUKEY ENTERED AT SCHOOL. 

BY MR8. GEO. M. KELLOGG. 

(Seo Frontispiece.) 


Mrs. Coleman sat in her bed-room, her 
baby, three montlis old, across her knees, 
reading a book outstretched on baby’s 
breast; at the same time rapidly knitting, 
while holding erect between her feet a 
broach of yarn, which a little colored girl 
was reeling. Thus you see she was at once 
accomplishing four things: knitting, read¬ 
ing, tending baby, and holding the broach 
for reeling. She was interrupted by the 
entrance of her husband. She immediately 
desisted from her reading, to present a sub¬ 
ject she had often presented that summer, 
namely, the propriety of starting Sukey to 
school. I hope you remember Sukey—the 
little southern girl, about whose “First 
Christmas” I told you in the December 
number of the Little Corporal. 

*' There’s no sense,” said Sukey’s father, 
peevishly, “in spendin’ money for that 
child’s schoolin’. Why can’t you learn her 
at home?” 

If I should tell you the work that Mrs. 
Coleman did in a year, you might take the 
account for a joke, especially if you have 
been used to the popular story, that a 
southern woman does no work, living an 
easy, lazy life, waited on by a retinue of 
slaves. If the mistress of a plantation is 
waited on by slaves, she, in turn, waits on 
them. Usually hers is the only skilled 
woman’s work on the plantation. 

Mrs. Coleman had not only the usual 
superintendence of household matters, and 
the care of all the sick on the plantation, 
but she had to plan all the negroes’ meals, 
seeing to the cooking; to plan their bed¬ 
ding and clothing, from its spinning and 
weaving to its manufacture into garments. 

“ I have n’t time to teach Sukey proper¬ 
ly,” she said, with a sigh, as she remember¬ 
ed the work and cares that fell to her lot. 
“ Besides, I think she will be happier to 
bave some companions. Her life here is 
very lonely.” 


“And so I’m to pay fifteen dollars a 
session to have her amused! I never had 
anybody to amuse me when I was a child. 
I had to make my own company.” 

“When Sukey learns to read well, ske 
can have books, and thus make her own 
company.” 

“I never had but one book bought for 
me—Pike’s ’ Rethmetic —then I had three 
old books that my sister had wore out at 
school.” 

*' Do n’t you think you would have been 
happier if you’d had more books? ” 

“No. I never saw no sense in great 
stacks of books. Now, there’s Scott Ma¬ 
son, I supjwse that man has got, at the 
least calculation, fifty books; and there he 
is losing all the interest on all that money.” 

“ Well, please say whether or not Sukey 
may go to school. She is turned six, and 
many people send their children to school 
at three or four. She is very ignorant f6r 
her age. She knows almost nothing about 
geography and grammar, and very little 
about history.” 

“ Well, I suppose she ’ll have to have an 
education. People in these days are get- 
tin’ as extravagant and unreasonable about 
education as they are about dressin’ and 
houses. I suppose you ’ll have to start her, 
but, mind you, when she once starts, she ’s 
got to go, rain or shine. I can’t be payin' 
out my money for her to be stayin’ roun’ 
at home.” 

“Of course I shall see to it that Sukey 
goes to school whenever she can,” said 
Mrs. Coleman, quietly. 

“ No * whenever she can' about it; she's 
to go every day. That child can wheedle 
and coax you, and make you believe any¬ 
thing.” 

“The session begins to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Coleman, who seldom took any notice 
of her husband’s unreasonable snarling. 
“Will you take Sukey over to school?” 
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“Now, there’s another bother. Some¬ 
body ’ll have to be all the time takin' that 
child back and forth from school. No; I 
can’t take her. I’ve got to go to town to¬ 
morrow. I don’t see why that Johnson 
could n’t have his school on the main road, 
then I could take the child behind me 
whenever I went to town.” 

“If you can’t take her, Silva will have to.” 

“Yes, and use up the whole of Silve’s 
day from her work. That’s just what it ’ll 
amount to. There’s no end to the bother 
and vexation of this life.” Mr. Coleman 
fairly spit these words out, he felt so spite¬ 
ful. 

“That is very true,” the lady replied, 
veiy gently, “and the sooner we make up 
our minds to the inevitable the better. ” 

“Yes, it’ll do for you to preach. You 
do n’t know what vexation is,” and he left 
the room. 

The next morning, in due time, Aunt 
Silva, in bright bandana, was mounted on 
“old Jack,” the gentlest horse on the plan¬ 
tation, with Sukey on a blanket behind 
her, clinging like a little kitten to Aunt 
Silva’s calico dress. The child wore a white 
dress of fine cotton, the belt embroidered 
with turkey red, the pattern being a grape 
vine, while the skirt and sleeves were trim¬ 
med with narrow fringe, which Mrs. Cole¬ 
man had manufactured, also of turkey red. 
A great calico sun-bonnet came far over 
Sukey’s face, and, dear reader, she was 
bare-footed, with pantalets tied below her 
knees. But Sukey was very self-compla¬ 
cent; she really thought that no little girl 
had ever worn a handsomer dress. She 
was very happy and very quiet. 8b was 
Aunt Silva. She was evidently pondering 
some grave question, though she often used 
her switch on “old Jack,” and jerked«t 
the bridle to check his trotting and set him 
pacing. Suddenly she broke upon Sukey’s 
happy revery: 

“Doyou know, Miss Sukey, what pus- 
sons does when dey entas a chile to school ? ” 

“Why, Aunt Silva,” said Sukey, with 
great uneasiness, “that’s what you’re to 
do to me; do n’t you know r how to do it?” 


“ To be sartain I does, honey. I know 
all ’bout it; but I don’t ’zactly ’stan’ ail de 
’formanccs, you see—jest de ’formances. 
Now, I s’pose do mos’ properest way to 
enta a chile to school is jest to kinder put 
it ’long a-fore you, not like you’d shew a 
goose ’long, ob course, but ’spectable like. 
Ain’t that your idee? ” 

“ Why, no, Aunt Silva; I think you must 
just take me by the hand, walk into the 
school-room, go up to the teacher—” 

“Oh! no, Miss Sukey; you mus’ drap a 
kertchey at de doo\ I know all ’bout de 
manners part ob cberyting. Ole mistis 
learnt me. No colored pusson in de uni- 
varsc kin out-manner me. It’s jist natur 
fur me to be mannered. I’s fotched up on 
manners, you know. We Williamses all 
’stand manners. Show and sartain, Miss 
Sukey, we mus’ drap a kertchey at de doo\ 
I’m berry clar on dat kertchey. What *s 
nex’ to de kertchey, you reckon?” 

“Well, I reckon you’d go up to the 
teacher and make me acquainted with him 
—‘Mr. Johnson, Miss Sukey Coleman. 
She ’8 a very good little girl.’ ” 

“I tink I ’ll call him sumpen—honerble, 
or squire, or judge, or deacon, or sumpen, 
an’ I reckon I’d better jist say dat mistis 
’longed to de Williams family I tell you 
it would liev a good defect, fur de Will¬ 
iamses w r us a berry defferent breed uv white 
folks from de Colemanses—’deed dey wus. 
I tell you, fore mistis w r us married, she 
alcrs rode in a kerridge, and tuck her wait- 
in’-maid ’long. Mistis and me used to have 
mighty good times, tell she tuck a notion 
to marry yer paw. She could er had her 
pick uv all uv ’em. She might have mar¬ 
ried de gov’ner’s seeon’ cousin, Mr. Miles. 
An’ I could er had Sandy Miles, Mr. Miles’ 
waitman. De fust time I eber see him, I 
felt a ’tacliment fur him, an’ I neber liked 
no udder pusson as well as Sandy, an’ I ’se 
had fo’ husbands, an’ I lubbed dem all ’vo- 
tedly. But yer maw would marry yer paw, 
and my ’fections wus jist frown ’way on a 
common nigger.” 

“Won’t you tell, Aunt Silva, if I tell 
you something?” 
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“Ob course not, honey; I neber tells 
nuffin.” 

“I love ma better than I do pa. Poor 
pa! I’m sorry, but I can’t help it. Is it 
wicked? ” 

“ To be sartain not. De Williamses is a 
heap more lubbablc den de Colemansea 
'Tain’t no harm to lub possum better den 
coon. But here we is at de school-house,” 
she continued, as she came suddenly upon 
a hewed log cabin, standing in the woods, 
and facing the lonely road. 

There was not a sign of life about the 
place, except that three saddled ponies 
were grazing at the length of their tethers. 
They had been ridden to school by pupils 
living at great distances from the school- 
house. Aunt Silva rode up to a stump. 

“ Now, Miss Sukey, hole on to me and 
slide right down old Jack’s side unto de 
stump.” 

This Sukey did, holding so tightly to 
Aunt Silva’s dress in the transit that quite 
a serious gap was made between the skirt 
. and the waist. When the rent was pinned 
up, and Aunt Silva.had touched up her 
turban, she took Sukcy’s cold, trembling 
little hand in hers, so plump and warm, 


and marched the open door of the 

school-rooqL-,1 '• 

“Now,mppr kertchey,” she said in a 
loud whisper, t|iat made all the girls titter, 
for every eye in the room was turned on 
the two new comers. Aunt Silva took hold 
of her calico dress with either hand, Sukey 
did the same thing with her white dress,trim¬ 
med with turkey red; then Aunt Silva gaVe 
a “hem!” as much as to say, “allready.” 
Then—oh! I wish you could have seen 
Aunt Silva’s fly-away courtesy, and Sukey’s 
funny, curt one! Books and handkerchiefs 
went up to faces, and a giggle went around 
the room. By this time Mr. Johnson had 
advanced to the strangers. 

“ I wus jist enterin’ Miss Sukey in school. 
Marster had to go to town, to-day, on ’por- 
tant business, an’ Mistis is ’spectin’ to give 
a fine dinner party”—and Aunt Silva roll¬ 
ed her eyes apprehensively towards Sukey, 
fearing that the child’s face would betray 
by its surprise that the dinner party was a 


fiction—“an’ dey wanted some ’spectable 
pusson to enta Miss Sukey, so I jist come 
’long. Her name’s Sukey Coleman, a ber- 
*ry good chile she is, and mighty smartr— 
takes after de Williamses. Her maw ’longs 
to de great Williams family. Dey own lots 
uv black folks—a million, or sich like.” 

That ’ll do,” said Mr. Johnson. “ You 
may sit oil this bench,” to Sukey, “and 
you may go,” to Aunt Silva. “ Will you 
come for Miss Coleman after school?” 

Sukey felt very important at being called 
“Miss Coleman.” 

“To be sartain. I don’t know what 
’rangements Mistis *11 make to get Miss 
Coleman home. P’r’aps de family ker- 
ridge ’ll be sent to fetch Miss Coleman.” 

Again Aunt Silva rolled her eyes at Su¬ 
key, to see if the little- face was revealing 
that the family carriage was another pleas¬ 
ant fiction. 

“Now, Miss Coleman, ’member and 
niver forgit it, you is a Williams.” 

With this, Aunt Silva courtesied pro¬ 
foundly, and took her departure, leaving 
Sukey sitting on a backless bench, actually 
entered at school. 


THE CUCKOO. 


BY G. II. BARNES. 

When the sunset bids the reapers 
Homeward drive the loaded wain, 
And the heifers seek the milk-yard 
Through the hoof-worn pasture lane. 
Listent listen! “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
Silvery sounds the plaintive strain. 

Swectcst chorister of summer, 

While the evening shadows fall. 

How we love to hear thy music 
Rippling through the twilight wail. 
Softly calling “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
From the mountain pine tree tall. 


When the morning dew-drops sparkle. 
Trills the lark on heavenward wing; 
But when evening spreads her mantle. 
Sweetly, clearly thou dost sing. 

On the hill-side, “Cuckoo! cuckoo! ” 
Making grove and forest ring. 
Blither notes and gayer carols 
Float from fairer-feathered throngs; 
But to thee, plain, dusky singer, 
Tenderest minstrelsy belongs. 
Listen! listen! “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
Bird of sweetest summer songs i 
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A FED OF FISH-BONES. 

BT H. M. M. 


A very uncomfortable bed it would be 
for you, but just the thing for the little 
kingfisher babies. You would n’t like the 
house, either, gny better than the bed, for 
it’s built—or dug—away under ground at 
the end of a hole made by a water rat. 

You can see it in the picture. The 
ground is cut away from the front, so you 
can see the long hole, and the little dark 
bed-room at the end. You can see Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingfisher, too. Mrs. Kingfisher sits 
in a dignified way on a twig, while Mr. 
Kingfisher is out getting his dinner, like a 
good bird. He won’t share with his wife, 
though. When he gets back to land, with 
the fish in his mouth, he ’ll just throw it up 


in the air, and catch it, head first, and— 
swallow it right down. 

Greedy, did you say? 

Well, it would be greedy for you, who 
have knives and forks to eat with; but for 
this poor little fellow, who has n’t even 
fingers, not to speak of forks, it *s the very 
best way he can do. And, besides, they ’re 
not very big fish, only minnows (perhaps 
you call them minnies). 

By and by, when the water gets still, 
Mrs. Kingfisher will spy a fish, dart down 
into the water and bring out her dinner. I 
said he would n r t divide his dinner with his 
wife; but you mustn’t think he’s a bad 
husband—far from it. He not only helps 
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her fish for the little ones, when they 're 
hatched, but he sits on the eggs part of the 
time, so that she can get a little fresh air, 
and fish for herself. 

That’s being very, very good—for a bird. 
Some of them, like our common turkey, 
are such bad fathers that they’ll break 
every egg and kill eveiy baby. That’s why 
the poor turkey mother has to hide her 
nest, as you country children know she 
does. It’s not to bother you to hunt her 
up; it’s to protect her little turkeys from 
their bad father. So you see Mr. King¬ 
fisher is an exemplar)' husband and father 
—for a bird. 

He’s a beautiful little fellow, too, lovely 
blue back and red breast. He do n’t sing, 
only gives a sort of sharp cry, and he do n’t 
fly about much. He delights in quiet rivers 
and streams, where lie can fish and spend 
his time in peace. 

The pretty little fisher has a history, too. 
The ancients called him the halcyon, and 
had some curious superstitions about him, 
such as that his dead body was a protection 


against lightning, and also against war. 
Even now, in some dark corners in France, 
the pretty little dead bodies are thought to 
protect woolen cloths from moths, and are 
called moth-birds. If they do perform that 
use, it must be by their smell, for it must 
be confessed there’s one very uncomforta¬ 
ble thing about them—they have a dreadful 
odor, and it all comes from the odd little 
bed of fish-bones. In spite of their splash¬ 
ing in the water every time they eat a 
mouthful, and in spite of any soakings or 
cleanings you can give, the live birds, and 
even their dead and stuffed bodies will have 
the same unpleasant smell. 

They have a more dignified name than 
kingfisher, moth-bird, or halcyon. In the 
big, wise book, they are called by the im¬ 
posing name of Alcedo Ipsida. But you 
and I do n’t care for the wise books yet 

One of the kingfisher family—some sort 
of a cousin to ours, I suppose—lives in 
Australia, and is called “ laughing jackass,” 
from his peculiar cry. Would n’t you like 
to hear that ciy? 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

BY UNCLE RAPHAEL. 


It is generally understood that strictly 
mecliauical drawings are produced entirely 
with mathematical instruments, and that 
no free hand drawing is necessary, or even 
admissible; but nothing is further from the 
truth. The occasions are numerous where 
grace and beauty of outline can be intro¬ 
duced without materially increasing the 
cost, or detracting from strength or practi¬ 
cal value of the .production, either in metal 
or wood. It costs no more to saw a bracket 
with pleasing and artistic curves than with 
the ugly forms that 90 constantly torment 
every educated eye. 

When a mechanic is making the pattern 
for a piece of cast iron work—as, for in¬ 
stance, a leg, a stand, an > 01111 , a lever, or 
any such part of a machine that is not to 
be finished, it is but little more expensive 


to make a pleasing form than an awkward 
one. 

We cannot expect to venture even as far 
as the front hall in the temple of artistic 
ornamentation in the limited space allotted 
us for these papers; but before proceeding 
to the more strictly mechanical drawing, 



we wish to devote a little attention to the 
simplest principles of ornamental drawing. 
Of Hues there are four principal forma 
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which go to make up nearly all the outlines 
seen in mechanical productions, at least. 
These are the straight or right line, the cir¬ 
cle, the ellipse, and the spiral. The straight 
line needs no illustration. Fig. 1 is the circle, 



Fig. 2. 

of which we will give no mathematical defi¬ 
nition. Fig. 2 is an ellipse, which is a cir¬ 
cle viewed obliquely, and no part of which 
is any part of a circle. In an ellipse the cur¬ 
vature is constantly changing, while in a 
circle it is constantly the same. An oval, 
which may more or less closely approxi- 


FIg.3. 

mate to an ellipse, can be made by the com¬ 
bination of several arcs or parts of circles; 
but an oval is never as graceful as an ellipse. 
Fig. 3 is a spiral, which is constantly chang- 



Fig.4. 

ing its curvature in the same direction, so 
that it coils within itself. When a straight 
line is so drawn as to just touch a curve 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


without cutting it, the straight line is said 
to be tangent to the curve, as in fig. 4. 


Whenever two straight lines are connect¬ 
ed by a curve, both should be tangent to 
the curve. Fig. 5 shows two lines connect¬ 
ed by an arc of a circle, to which neither 
line is tangent. Fig. G shows the same lines 



Fig. 7. 

properly connected. It requires but little 
education of the eye to decide correctly be¬ 
tween these two. Hogarth’s well known 
line of beauty is the combination of two 
curves, and is the basis of the line known 
among architects as the ogee, fig. 7. This 
is a graceful connection of two curves with 
out an angle or straight line; but in this, as 
in many other things, too much of a good 
thing is not desirable, as may be seen in 



fig. 8, where more curves are added. Let 
us, instead of the snake-like lines in fig. 8, 
draw the broken line in fig. 9, and notiee 
the improvement produced by the intro¬ 
duction of the angles and straight lines. 



This hint always remembered will save our 
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young draughtsmen many ugly shapes in 
their early designs. When a curve joins a 
straight line, the angle formed must be de¬ 
cided. This can better be illustrated than 
explained. In fig. 10 we have an ogee 
joined to two straight lines, nearly tangent, 
but forming slight angles. In fig. 11 we 
have the same curve, joined with very de-. 
tided angles. The difference is readily 
seen without any explanation. 




In drawings of machinery made full size, 
for the use of the pattern maker or ma¬ 
chinist, it is often very convenient to have 
the curves composed of arcs of circles, in 
order that the forms may be easily trans¬ 
ferred to wood or metal; and, for this pur¬ 
pose, the mechanics like to have the 
centers of all the circles used in the con¬ 
struction of the curves plainly marked, so 
that they may find them. It is, of course, 
the mark of an accomplished draughtsman 
to be able to make a drawing and leave no 
unsightly holes as the effects of the points 
of the dividers; and such care is to be com¬ 
mended in the construction of finished 
drawings made to a scale. But in full sized 
details a draughtsman will always gain the 
favor of the workmen if he leaves plain in¬ 
dications of all the centers. For the above 
reason it is often the practice of very good 
draughtsmen to construct apparently irreg¬ 
ular curves of two or more arcs of circles; 
but this should always be done for the con¬ 
venience of the artizan, without too great 
a sacrifice of beauty of outline, and is only 
possible where the draughtsman has an 
educated eye, and can first properly draw 
the line with the free hand. Having the 
line properly drawn, then circles may be 
ingeniously applied to produce very nearly 
the same effect But if the original line is 


produced with the circles, the result will 
generally be a failure artistically. A 
draughtsman often has occasion to produce 
something in the form of ornamental scrolls 
for brackets or other purposes, and the 
wretched attempts generally made show a 
very great need of instruction in this line. 
It is not a small matter to know how and 
where to commence and leave off with a 
scroll. We have not space here to discuss 
the various styles of ornamentation, but 
present a few illustrations, from which a 
little study and much practice may discover 
some general principles of the construction 
and combination of curves to form, sym¬ 
metrical and ornamental forms for sawing 
in wood or casting in metal. 

These are introduced only as a few of 
the simplest hints at the great truths of or¬ 
namental art that must be learned by much 
study and close observation. 



Fig. 12 is an attempt at a bracket in iron, 
drawn by a person ignorant of the first 
principles of ornamental drawing. Fig. IS 



Pig. 18. 


shows a more successful attempt at a simi¬ 
lar thing. Figs. 14. 15, and 16 rep^qpeat 
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some common and convenient terminations. 
JFig. 17 is a scroll in the arabesque or mo- 
£C8qne style, which may be used to advan¬ 
tage on metal work, the figures as here 

@ @ @ 

Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 15. 

shown being raised and polished, while the 
ground is matted and left rough. 



Fig. 17. 

Nothing can afford better practice in free 
hand drawing than scroll work; but in 
order to derive full benefit from the labor, 
the copies must be free, and correctly 
drawn. A careful study of these simple 
diagrams, and close and critical observa¬ 
tion of the various specimens—good and 
bad—constantly met with, may somewhat 
aid young draughtsmen in forming a cor¬ 
rect estimate of elegance and beauty in or¬ 
namentation. 


“All Covered.”— Ralph Wells was in 
the habit of putting a gilt star upon each 
place on the map of the world to which his 
8 unday-school sent money. Two little chil¬ 
dren were looking at the map, when one 
exclaimed, “Sarah, won’t it be splendid 
when toe get it aU covered! ” To get it “ all 
covered,” is the ideal of all Christians. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Ajc Original Magazine for BOY8 and GIRLS, and 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG HEARTS. 

Emily Huntington Miller, Editor. 
CHICAGO , AUGUST, 1872. 


A FEATHERED FOUNDLING. 

My neighbors, the Browns, have had a 
hard time with their housekeeping. They 
came on from the south some months ago, 
when Madam was evidently a bride, and 
after a great deal of fuss in examining ten¬ 
ements, they leased an eligible site in the 
top of an evergreen over the way, and pro¬ 
ceeded to build the snuggest of rustic cot¬ 
tages. It was rather small, but it was aiiy, 
and the young couple were perfectly satis¬ 
fied with it, especially when, after a while, 
it held three pretty eggs, bluish white, with 
a few accidental specks of brown at one 
end. Greatly to Madam’s consternation, 
however, she came back one day from 
taking her constitutional, and found an¬ 
other egg beside the three. Not a modest 
little egg, but a great blown speckled fel¬ 
low, as large as all three of the others rolled 
into one. Madam looked at it on all sides; 
then she called her mate and he looked at 
it; then they flew up to the telegraph wire, 
and meditated, and talked the matter over. 
No doubt they felt insulted, but then the 
egg was evidently not to blame, so they 
generously concluded to go* on with their 
housekeeping and say no more about it 

But in the meantime several pairs of 
bright eyes had found out the cunning little 
housekeepers, and somebody’s baby begged 
a good many times a day to see the birdies, 
and the blue eyes and the brown eyes, and 
the yellow curls peeped into the snug little 
house a great deal too often to suit the 
housekeeper. 

“ My dear,” saia she at last, “ it really is 
too much; my nerves are getting terribly 
shaken, and do you know I’ve quite made 
up my mind that this big egg will turn out 
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something like that dreadful creature with 
the yellow feathers on its head. Why 
should they take so much interest in it, if 
it is n't one of their kind, and just think of 
having to feed such an enormous creature! ” 

So, greatly to the grief of the children, 
the pretty little house with its pretty treas¬ 
ures was deserted, and greatly to my satis¬ 
faction, the little housekeepers built a sec¬ 
ond cottage in the top of a tree right under 
my window. 

It was the same story over again; three 
pretty blue eggs, and one big speckled one; 
but Madam spread her motherly wings over 
them all, and in course of time four ugly 
little skinny babies made their appearance, 
though nobody but the mother saw them 
until they were several days old. By that 
time the big baby filled half the nest, and 
what with crowding and starving, one of 
the little fellows concluded to give it up, 
and was tumbled out of the house. When 
they were a week old, the big baby could 
no longer lie in the nest, but sat on the 
edge, covering it completely, and gobbling 
up nearly everything that his adopted pa¬ 
rents brought, while his little brothers oc- 
casiouallypoked their heads out from under 
his feathers with an imploring chirp. 

We are all interested to see what manner 
of bird the interloper will prove to be. He 
is dusky brown now, well feathered, and 
about twice the size of the little brown 
sparrows who have adopted him. They 
did n’t mind Fourth of July any more than 
if they had lived ever since the Declaration 
of Independence, and were perfectly accus¬ 
tomed to fireworks. The popping, and 
fizzing, and banging, did not disturb a 
feather; and when the croquet balls go 
bouncing under the lower branches of their 
tree the little ones only stretch up their 
necks, while the big fellow looks down 
meditatively with his head on one side, as 
if he were saying something sarcastic about 
the bad shot. I can see him now, watch¬ 
ing for his little mother, and giving him¬ 
self airs over his brothers, and, so far as I 
can judge, the whole family are particularly 


proud of him, and consider him the most 
promising of the number. I hope he ’ll 
turn out well, but I have my doubts about 
that bird. 


SCRAP BOOKS. 

One of our contributors, Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade, made an excellent suggestion in one 
of her short articles, entitled “ Things I 
am Learning.” We commend to all our 
boys and girls, who are old enough to dread 
“composition day,” the plan of keeping 
such a book as Mrs. Slade describes, as an 
aid to this work of writing compositions, 
which is such a bugbear to the majority of 
you. Books and newspapers are too plenty 
and too cheap to make it worth while to 
spend time in collecting stray poems, and 
stories, and literary bits that may please 
your fancy, but you can scarcely take up a 
good paper without finding some little con¬ 
densed scraps of information really worth 
keeping for use. Cut them out, or, if you 
may not cut, copy them into your book of 
things worth knowing. If you arrange 
your items a little, even under very general 
heads, your collection will be more valua¬ 
ble because more easily used. Now when 
one of those dreadful compositions is want¬ 
ed, go to your book of items. Take the 
subject you have gleaned the most about, • 
or which you liapnen to feel the most in¬ 
terest in, and tell the stoiy in your own 
way, and you will be pretty sure to find 
your work not only easy, but satisfactory. 

The great trouble with compositions is 
that boys and girls, and teachers too, some¬ 
times, forget that their whole object is to 
teach young folks how to tell w’liat they 
know, and grand, high-sounding essays are 
not the thing at all. When you grow up 
to be Miltons, and Lockes, and Wcbstera, 
then vou may give your attention to charm¬ 
ing and edifying other people. Just now 
you are the one to be improved, by learning 
to put your information into usable shape; 
by and by you will have more thoughts, 
but information comes first 
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Here is a letter which reached us on the first day 
of Jane, with a special note begging that it be print* 
ed without fail in the Jnnc Corporal ! It shall have 
a place, for it is too bad to try so many times and 
fail at last; but, my dear boy, do n’t yon know that 
it takes time to make up a magazine; and when your 
letter came the July number was already done, and 
as for Jane—why, we had forgotten all about it. 

Rising Sun. "Dear Pmdy: This is the fourth or 
fifth letter I have written to you, and I have not seen 
one in your pocket yet. I’m glad that wo have not 
had an outdone publisher when the city of Chicago 
was laid in ashes on October 8th and 9th, 1871. I 
was so glad when the December number came to ns 
In Princess Anne, where I used to live, that I ran 
for joy to see it. I hope I will sec this in June num¬ 
ber for 1872. I hope Tommy is all right. 

“ James A. Cook.” 

San Rafael. "Dear Prudy: About two months 
ago I came to California. My home is in Chicago. 
We are going to live here awhile, and I think it will 
be nice, for they never have any snow here; but all 
winter the birds sing, and the flowers bloom. I saw 
some strango people in coming here. While we were 
stopping at a station one day some Indians come to 
the cars. The women had blankets around them 
and over their heads. Some of them had little ba¬ 
bies in baskets tied on their backs, and these funny 
little things had their faces f>ainted red and yellow. 
I saw a great many prairie dogs, and heard them 
bark. Wo found plenty of flowers after wo came 
down into the valley. I gathered a large bouquet. 

“Mary Kent.” 

That is very pleasant, and so was the rest of tho 
letter, but, being written on both sides of the sheet, 
wo had to cut it right there. 

Marmaton. "Dear Corporal: Pleaso find the mo¬ 
ney for my picture and yourself for one year. I 
think you ought to be promoted at least to be a cap¬ 
tain. I hope you have not taken my name oil* your 
mailing list, for I am going to take the Corporal as 
long as I live. I had the flrst number you ever had 
printed. I shall be thirteen years old next week. I 

2 usfc wish you could all come to my party. Good 
ye, Little Corporal. Address, 

“George E. Frye.” 


Here Is a message from one of our dear young sol¬ 
diers on the invalid corps. They need the bravest 
hearts of all, and they seem to have them. 

May IIiU. "Dear Prudy: I am a littlo girl twelve 
years old. We take the Little Corporal and like 
him very much; and I like you, and Private Queer, 
and all that help to print the Corporal. I wish the 
Corporal could come twice a month. I wish you 


would put some more continued stories in the Cor¬ 
poral. ‘ Dora ’ is excellent, and ‘ Summer Days at 
Kirkwood ’ is just splendid. I have had a «orc leg 
for more than six months. Ma thinks it is white 
swelling. I had to walk on crutches. L am letter 
now. When I was so I could not walk it all I used 
to read the Corporal. Ohl how much it has cheer- 
od me! I thank the Corporal very much; and you 
—will you not accept this small tribute of love? And 
pleaso put this letter in your pocket with my name. 

“Nannie II. Couser. 

“ P. S.—I send you some rose leaves fresh from 
the bush.” 


Here is a letter which is only a sample of about 
fifty others. They all complain of the hole in Pru- 
dy’s pocket, and advise her to sew it up. There is a 
big hole in it, but it is at the top. What shall she do 
when the letters fall out there? 

Pleasant Valley. " Dear Aunt Prudy: I think there 
must be a pretty big hole in your pocket, for I have 
written you half a dozen or more letters, and they 
havo all fallen into the waste basket. One of my 
friends (w’ho takes the Young Folks) told me tho 
other day that she would take the Corporal or no 
paper next year. I think she is right, do n’t you? I 
direct to Mr. Miller because I do n’t know vour name. 

“ From your friend, Mary K. Waters.” 

Emporia. "Dear Prudy: I am a little boy nine 
years old, and cannot write a letter very well, but I 
belong to the ‘ Try Company,’ and will do my best 
We live in tho city of Emporia, where I go to school. 
We have nice Bchool houses and good teachers, and 
I like to go, for we have such good times. It is va¬ 
cation now, and I mean to have a good time, for I 
mean to go out in tho country, and rido horse and 
hunt berries. Aldie Brewer.” 


St. Louis. "Dear Prudy: Pa brought me the 
Little Corporal for June last evening, and I was 
surprised to And a letter of mine in it I send you a 
notice from pa’s paper. I am going to Davenport, 
Iowa, to stay on Uncle Wib’s farm during the hot 
weather. The Sangcrfcst meets hero soon, but by 
that time I expect to bo up in a cherry tree eating 
cherries, or down at Duck Creek trying to row my¬ 
self on a board, which will be better than any fun to 
be had in the crowds of a hot city. I suppose after 
I have been there a week, and uncle sees how fast 
his fruit disappears, he will be as anxious for mo to 
go as ho was for me to come. 4 Dora, 1 the prizo 
6tory, is splendid, and I liko the Corporal in every 
way better than ever. Where were you during the 
great fire ? Lizzie Sylvester. ’ ’ 

At home, in the loveliest of suburban towns, 
where we only saw tho great horror at a distance of 
several miles. But when ^ou wrote your letter* 
Lizzie, Prudy was Jn St Louis, breathing the scent 
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of white lilies and oleanders in your own suburbs. 
She wishes she had seen you. 

Xenia. "Dear little Corporal: I went to the Sol¬ 
diers’ Orphans’ Homo Sab oath-school. They have 
three hundred children. It is in a beautiful sugar 
grove, about a mile from town. The State has adopt¬ 
ed them. 1 hope you have one in your State. Mar¬ 
tin, my brother, bit Pomp, our dog, in the ear, and 
Pomp did not bite him. We have seven little black 
pigs. They are so cute; two of them have their 
toils off. 1 think the rats bit them off. Father says 
they are pure Berkshire. I have taken the Little 
Corporal for three years. Good bye. From 

“Flora.” 


“Dear Prudy: I am a little boy eleven years old. 
I have taken the Corporal for about a year and a 
half, and think it is the best magazine there is. I 
attend the high school in Stockbridge, and study 
Latin, arithmetic, and history. £ have three little 
eisters—Annie, Mamie and Grade. Please do not 
let this slip out of your pocket 

“ Walter Nkttlkton.” 

Harvard. "Dear Prudy: Of course I can’t do 
without my Corporal this next year. I know I 
could not get along without it, so I am going to send 
you some money. I should think that the chromo 
would l>e very nice. If it is not too large I am go¬ 
ing to make a frame for it. I have made two frames 
and one bracket, I don’t know how I did get my 
money this year; I got it honest, any way, I know 
that. Please write some more about Tommy. I 
think that ‘ Dora ’ is a splendid story. 

“ Cappik Janes.” 


Paxton. "Dear Prudy: I think I will write to 
you. My mother died the 19th of January. I am 
real lonely here. I wish you would come and see 
me. My eleventh birth day is pretty near. It is the 
9th of May. I like the Little Corporal first rate. 
I could not get along without it I was real sorry 
when you took the steam engine out of the premium 
list, but pa is going to get me one costing $8.50. I 
expect to be an engineer. There is nothing on earth 
I like so well as engines and steamboats. My papa 
Is a miuister. I must bid you good bye. Be careful 
that there are no holes in your pocket 

“ Yours truly, Robert Brundaoe.” 

The steamboat premium will be sure to please you, 
if yon are fond of machinery. Prudy knows of 
Borne boys who are delighted with it, even when it 
tuts to make its voyages in a washtub. The steam 
engine is also restored to the list 

Keene. "My Dear Prudy: I am a little (5) boy 
eight years old. I take the Little Corporal this 
year for the first time. I more than like it, it is so 
full of fresh things. I like Prudy’s Pocket and 
Work and Play best, except the prize story. That 
is as nice as new doughnuts. Mamma says that is a 
very suggestive comparison, which means, I sup¬ 
pose, that it lets people know what boys like. 

** Arthur D. Osborne.” 


bnt I think there must have been a hole in voor 

f icket I am a great admirer of yonr paper, wnkb 
have taken four years. I go to the next town in 
the cars every day, and then walk 2$ miles to schooL 
T study all the English branches, and next term in- 
lead to take French. I wonder what kind of n 
pocket you have. I think it must be very large, 
4 like the grandmothers’ of old.’ My grandmother, 
who is almost 80, takes the Corporal, which she 
thinks is a very nice periodical. . She gives it to a 
little girl who cannot afford to take it I hope some 
one will mend yonr pocket. If I lived in Chicago I 
would mend it for you, for I wish very much to see 
my letter in print Yonr friend, J. N. A.” 


Louisville. "Dear Mr. Miller: I send ten cents to 
pay postage on the chromo, ‘Cherrie* are Ripe.* 
The picture has been very mnch admired, and I am 
ever so much obliged for it. Thank you, also, for 
the calendar, book-mark, and your nice letter, which 
I like best of all. The Little Corporal is the 
nicest magazine 1 have ever taken, and I would like 
to have it published every week if I were not certain 
that Aunt Prudy is working too hard now. Give her 
my love, please, and say I hope she will get away 
from her story-loving nieces and nephews for a little 
pleasure trip this summer. Yours truly, 

“ Sidney Sattbrth waite.” 


“ Dear Prudy: This is the first letter I ever wrote, 
except in a language that nobody can read. I cm 
five years old. I live with my grandma, in Wood- 
stock. Connecticut. My mamma and papa live in 
Worcester, Mass., and my little sister and I go to 
see them sometimes. I can’t w*rite any more, I *m 
so tired. From Maady.” 

Prudy will tell you a secret, Maady. When she 
was a little girl, live years old, she lived in Connecti¬ 
cut, too. She’s been in Woodstock many a time. 
It '8 a nice place to live. 


"Dear Prudy: I am a boy twelve years old, and 
have been taking the Little Corporal for three 
years, and think it better than any other that I have 
seen .'or children. Two other boys and myself are 
knitting a net, and if you lived a little nearer we 
might send you a mess of fish. I live very near the 
beautiful Braudywine, and wish I had a picture of it 
to send you. It is very jiice to take a walk out in 
the woods on the Brandvwine in summer time. 

“ if ours truly, J. H. S.” 


Bloomfield. "Dear Prudy: I have been thinking 
of writing to you this long time. I am eleven yeans 
old; how old are yon? I want to know if you are 
Mrs. Miller or not. You will answer, ‘ yes, Prudy la 
Mrs. Miller or not.’ I w’onder if Tommy found his 
bank again. I think the prize story, ‘ Dora,’ is splen¬ 
did; ‘ Summer Days at Kirkwood ’ is good. I went to 
school this winter, and read in the Union Fourth 
Reader, studied arithmetic, geography, spelling, his¬ 
tory, and drawing, and that’s all, I guess. I like 
arithmetic the best. E. B. Case.” 


Indianapolis. "Dear Prudy: Thank yon ever so 
much for the pocket microscope, and the binder 
pleases inc more every time I open it. My maltose 
cat knocked at the door the other day, just like any¬ 
body would do. My white mouse holds its dinner 
with its fore paws, and stands on its bind feet while 
It eats. If your pocket Is not too full, please put 
this in one corner of it. Yonr little friena, 

“ Herbert L. Whitehead.” 


"Dear Prudy: I have looked in event Corporal 
since February, to see * letter which I wrote yon; 


Snelling. "Dear Prudy: My auntie sends my 
brother and me the Little Corporal, and wc like 
it ever so much. I took two magazines last year, 
but I like the Corporal better than either of them. 
We live in the dry barren plains of San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley, but this description or my home docs n t always 
answer. Some years we have drouths, but this year 
the valley is teeming with grain. My mamma does 
not know I *m writing this letter, and she will be 
surprised when she sees this in yonr pocket; that la, 
if you put it in, and I know you will; won’t you? 

“ Susa L W.** 
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CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE QUEER. 


TOY FURNITURE. 

I wish to tell some of the Corporal’s subscribers 
how to make a pretty set of toy furniture. I will 
commence with the chairs. Take a common cork 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and one- 
fourth of an inch thick, for the seat Cover it neat¬ 
ly with red velvet, which may be fastened on the 
under side. Set a row of pins along the edge in the 
form of a half circle. This is for the sides and back. 
The center pin should be, when set, about half an 
Inch high; the six pins on either side should be 
graduated in height; those at the ends being only 
about one-fourth of an inch high. Now wind these 
pins with red worsted; commencing at one end, pass 
a line of worsted around the base of the pins, over 
one and under the next, forming a complete net¬ 
work. Wind backwards the same way; continue to 
wind till all Is covered but the heads of the pins. 
The legs of the chair are made by sticking pins in 
the under side of the cork, at equal distances apart. 
These are covered differently. Wind the worsted 
round and round each leg separately, and bo sure to 
fasten the ends. The chair is now finished. 

The sofa is made of a large cork (like those which 
come in horse-radish bottles) cut in halves. The 
length is about two inches, and the thickness one- 
third of an Inch. It is covered with velvet, and 
twenty-five pins compose the back, which is made 
Just like the back of the chair. The center pin is 
an inch high, while the ends are about one-half inch 
high. There are three legs. 

The center table is made of a large cork, like the 
one used for the sofa. It is cut quite thin. My 
model is circular, but it would be prettier if cut in 
an oblong or fanciful form. It is covered with vel¬ 
vet, which is kept in place by a row of pins on the 
edge. The pins are set in so deeply that only their 
heads show. 

The set consists of three chairs, a sofa, and table. 
The velvet should bo rather thin, that the work may 
not appear clumsy. Silk would answer, but it is not 
quite as pretty. The worsted should be the flneBt 
possible zephyr. » A pretty tidy for the sofa is made 
of one of the wheels or circles which compose a tat¬ 
ting collar: and some lovely little vases can be made 
for the table from the seed vessels of the cultivated 
mullein pink or ragged robin. Simply empty out the 
seeds and paste the seed vessels on a little square of 
paper, for a stand. 

My whole set is arranged on a square mat made of 
perforated paper, worked with worsted; it forms a 
pretty carpet. The furniture is hardly large enough 
for dolls 1 use, but it makes a beautiful ornament 
Frances M. Abbott, 


No. 11—CHARADE. 

First I ’ra cautious and cunning. 
Suspicions and shy; 

I ’ra famed for my running, 
Voraciohs and sly. 

Second. I’m fingered and fitted; 

I’m clumsy or neat; 


I’m sewed, or I’m knitted; 

But not for the feet. 

Whole. I’m child of the showers, 

And fond of the sun; 

I’m one of the flowers; 

But, tell me, which one? D.D.H, 

No. 12—ENIGMA. A Bouquet of Flowers, 

An animal, and article of dress. 

A mineral, and part of a screw*. 

A color, and a flower. 

A society of men, and something wqjn in winter. 
That part of France next the Alps, and a girl's 
name. 

A boy’s name, and a command to him. 

A fabric, and a color. 

A fop. and a beast 
A bird, and a goad. 

An animal, and an instrument of sound. 

No. 13—CHARADE. 

I am composed of only two syllables, of which my 
first denotes equality, and my second simply a state 
of being; but my whole is the name of a magnifi¬ 
cent city of Europe, that has from time to time been 
the scene of some of the moat stirring events of 
modern history; and, recently, of great suffering. 
It is also the name of a famous Trojan prince, fre¬ 
quently spoken of by Homer—-one who caused a ten 
years’ war, by carrying off a beautiful woman, who 
belonged to another. F. R. F. 

No. 14—WORD SQUARE. 

My first word denotes a beautiful twelve mile lake. 
In being my second, we no pleasure should take. 

My third one w e all have in the course of events. 

My fourth will help to fasten the gate to a fence. 
Fifth, melted glass, that to iron instruments sticks. 
The last may be defined as violent attacks. • 

To the end, now, no letter my six-word square lacks. 

O. 


No. 15—CHARADE. 

My first is in man, but not In girl. 

My second’s in hair, but not in curl. 

My third is in bureau, but not in bed. 

My fourth is in marry, but not in w r ed. 

My whole is a girl’s name. F. V. P. 

No. 16—CHARADE. 

First. 

In the balmy summer weather, 

When the twilight veils the mead. 

And the dew is on the heather. 

With a muffled, silent tread, 

Do I move among the grasses. 

Eating every tender blade, 

And the slightest sound that passes 
Makes my timid heart afraid. 

Second. 

In the fragrant evening hushes. 

In the solemn gloom of night, 

When the dewy morning blushes, 

Or the golden noon is bright, 

In the time of shine or showers, 

W’hether bearing grief or mirth, 

Do I toll the passing hours 
For the changeful sons of earth. 

Whole. 

Where the fringing alder hedges 
8kirt the pretty Scottish lochs, 

And along their silver edges, 

Scottish shepherds lead their flocks; 
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Where the wild deer brash the spangles 
From the heather tops and broom, 

All amid the daisy tangles 
And the meadow grass I bloom. D.D.H. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
JULY NUMBER 

No. 1.—Lost States.—Oregon, Colombia, Utah, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina, Delaware, Iowa, Arkansas, Califor¬ 
nia, New York, New Jersey, Missouri, 
Nevada, Mississippi, Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Dacotah. Connecticut, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Washington, 
Vermont, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, Mon¬ 
tana, Pennsylvania, Indian. 

No. 2.—“ A stitch in time saves nine.” 

No. 8.—Coal Mines. 

No. 4.—A RNOLD. 

REAPER. 

NATIVE. 

O P I N E S. 

LEVEES. 

DRESSY. 


No. 5.—Fire Fly. 

No. 6.—A River. 

No. 7.—Rugby. 

No. 8.—Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream. 

For the soul Is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


No. 9.—Virginia. 
No. 10.—DAVID. 


Correct answers were sent by the following per- 
sons: -Nellie Beach, G. V. Kendall, Clara L. Wilkin, 
Abbie A. Randall, Lee Sly, Charles W. Williams, C. 
B. Thompson. Willie Fllson, Lizzie M. Prestidge, 
James H. Wells, Angie Clark, Charlie A. Pierce, L 
E. Hull, Clara E. Witter, Mrs. Hanland. Sarah Pow¬ 
er, Frank T. Charles, May Copeland, Willie Randall. 

TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 1. T 

Johnny Henderson, blessings on his name! He 
was a boy of true courage, and with a brave heart. 
He, with his little sister May, were coming home 
from school, and saw some beautiful flowers in a 
meadow. They loved flowers, and Johnny said, 
“ Lay your book down, and we ’ll get over and pluck 
some/ 1 There was a goat that lived in the meadow. 
The boys hod teazed mm and made him cross. When 
he saw Johnny and his sister climb over the fence, 
he said to himself, i4 Who’s that? They’d better be 
off out out of this. I own this meadow. ’ And away 
he flew to drive them out. May looked up and said, 
(t Oh, dear! ” and Johnny sprang like a young lion 
to face the danger. He did not stop to tnink what 
he could do, but meant to do hi* oc*t. The goat 
knocked him over, and he scrambled up as fast as he 
could. He thought he must give May time to run to 
the fence, and so he seized the goat by the horns and 
hung on. Then, when he thought it was time, he 
let go and ran. Bo they both climbed over the fence 
ana wore safe. W. 0. C. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 2—THE FAITHFUL DOG. 
BY w. o. c. 

Translation will be given next month. 
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CHICAGO , AUGUST , 1872. 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

A Beautiful New Chromo Given to Ev¬ 
ery Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

- •»• ■■ - 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

Tke LITTLE CORPORAL till be seat oie year, u4 a copy 
of the Ckroao CHERRIES ARE RIPE, port paid, 
apoa receipt of (L60. 

Now is the Time lo Subscribe . 

Cherries are Sips is the name of a new chromo, 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kara, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 13 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fruit and 
loosing it to her baby brother sitting near by on the 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
in the distance complete the picture, and it is just 
such a scene as all delight to look upon. The size 
of the chromo is 10 by 13 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $8.00. 

THE PRIZE STORY FREE! 

In order to give new subscribers the reading of 
Dora, our Prize S tory, we will send free to each new 
subscriber a supplement number containing all of 
the story that has been published up to the July 
number. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a dub, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a copy 
of the chromo, which we will send, postpaid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list of premiums, 
upon the receipt of 50 cents. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have a copy of the chromo, so that per¬ 
sons who may wish to subscribe can see beforehand 
what they are to get. We make this offer only to 
those who will promise to try to raise a club. 

The Editor qf the ADVANCE, in speaking qf the 
Chromo, says: 

“Of all subjects for a picture none wonld quicker 


take the fancy of little folks than one suggested by 
the nursery song ‘Cherries are ripe.’ So the pub* 
Usher of Thb Little Cokpobal thought, and with 
characteristic liberality he has brought out a pretty 
chromo with that title, which he proposes to give to 
every subscriber of Tr Corporal for next year. It 
represents a girl standing on a grassy lawn under a 
cherry tree and picking and tossing the red-ripe 
fruit to her baby brother sitting near by. The eyes 
of the children to whom the picture is given will 
snap with delight when they see It, and we advise 
the Advance children to begin laying by the pennies 
for a subscription to The Corporal next year. 
They can begin taking it anytime, however, for that 
matter, and receive the premium. 1 ' 

“ Cherries are Ripe , 11 the new chromo offered 
by the publisher of The Little Corporal to sub¬ 
scribers for that handsome little monthly, is certain¬ 
ly a beautiful and artistic picture, and Is alone worth 
double the subscription price of the magazine.— 
The Evening Lamp, Chicago. 


CROQUET PREMIUMS. 

The season tor out-door games and amusements is 
at hand, and we would call attention to our Croquet 
Premiums. The terms we make are so liberal that 
every family in the land may possess one of these 
popular games. They are manufactured by Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., which is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that they are first class goods. We 
offer only two styles, but if parties desire one of a 
higher price, we will give them terms upon applica¬ 
tion tons. 

TERRS. 

For 10 names at $1.60 each, we will send a set of 
Bradley's Croquets, price $6.00; and for a clnb of 15 
names at $1.60 each, we will send a set worth $9.00. 
The Bradley Croquets are all put up in Fine Chestnut 
Boxes, warranted Bock Maple, and accompanied 
with Patent Sockets for Bridges. 

They are sent by express to any part of the United 
States, either from Chicago or from the factory at 
Springfield, Maas., the express charges to be paid by 
the recipient upon the delivery of the goods. 


A NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

We have arranged a new list of premiums for the 
summer and fall campaign, and we wonld advise our 
readers to look it over carefully, to see if there are 
not some things offered which yon wonld very much 
like to have. The beautiful chromo given to every 
subscriber makes it easy work to obtain subscribers, 
and almost any boy or girl can get from 5 to SO 
names in a day or two—for almost every one who 
sees the chromo will subscribe. Wo want to urge 
the boys and girls to make one good effort to raise a 
clnb during vacation, and earn a nice premium. If 
each ono of our subscribers wonld devote one day to 
the work, we should receive thousands of names 
every day. Who will try? 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

We have appointed a good many agents in re¬ 
sponse to the call made in the last number, but there 
is room yet for thousands more, for we want an 
agent in every town and neighborhood. There is 
not a post office where the number of subscribers 
could not be increased from 10 to 100 names in a few 
days. Teachers and scholars can easily earn from 
$50 to $100 during the summer vacation. Send at 
once 75 cents for an outfit, consisting of a sample 
copy of the chromo, several numbers of the Corpo¬ 
ral, order blanks, and circular giving terms to 
agents. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

By recent orders from the Post Office Department 
at Washington, the following table of rates for postal 
money orders has been adopted, instead of the old 


rates; 

On orders not exceeding $10.5 cents. 

Over $10 and not exceeding $20.10 “ 

“ $20 “ “ $30.15 “ 

“ $30 “ “ $40.20 “ 

“ $40 “ “ $50.25 “ 


Ten cents was hitherto the smallest price for which . 
an order could be bought This is, withont doubt, 
the safest mode of sending money, and wo are glad 
that the price has been reduced so thht there may 
be no excuse for incurring the risk to send money in 
letters, however small the sum may be. When send¬ 
ing subscription to the Corporal buy a money order 
and make sure that your money will not be lost 


THREE YEARS IN A MAN TRAP. 

This work, by the author of “ Ton Nights in a Bar 
Room,” is one of the best temperance stories ever 
written. It strikes at the root of intemperance in 
high as well as low places; It shows up the evil ten¬ 
dencies and results of the occasional glass, taken 
either in private or at the sideboard of a friend. It 
is a book that every parent should read,’ and put 
in the hands of his son to read, that he may early 
learn to shun the first glass. The book is very pop¬ 
ular, and is meeting with a large sale. Persons de¬ 
siring an agency should apply to the publishers, John 
E. Miller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE EVANSTON COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 

We would call the attention of parents and others 
who have daughters to educate, to the advertisement 
of the above institution. It forms what is called the 
Ladies' Department of the Northwestern University, 
which is under the presidency of Rev. E. O. Haven, 
D.D., the most popular and most successful educator 
in the country. The affairs of the Ladies' College 
are under the control of a board of lady managers, 
who personally look after the interest and welfare 
of the pupils put under their care. The association 
of the College and the University affords advantages 
rarely to be obtained any where—certainly nowhere 


in the west We are pleased to know that the new 
building, on which work ceased at the time of the 
great fire in this city last October, is to go forward 
at once to an early completion. 


CASH PREMIUMS 
FOR CHAMPION CLUBS! 

In order to give the boys and girls ‘something to 
do during the summer vacation, we make the fol¬ 
lowing liberal offer for the three largest clubs sent ns 
during the month of August This is a cash premi¬ 
um, to be paid in addition to the regular premiums 
offered in the list printed in this number. 

1. —To the person sending the largest number of 

names during the month of August, will be paid 
a Cash Premium equal to one-third the amount 
of money sent by him. 

2. —To the person sending the second largest club, 

one-fourth the amount of money sent will be 
returned; and 

3. —To the one sending the third largest club, one- 

fifth of the money will be returned. 

Send the names as fast as two or more are obtain¬ 
ed, and we will give you credit for them on premium 
account Competition open to all. 


The Globe Microscope, advertised in this num¬ 
ber, and offered as a premium on our new' list, is one 
of the best low-priced instruments we have ever seen. 
In a family of children it will afford an endless 
amount of amusement and instruction. .Objects for 
examination can easily be obtained and prepared In 
a few minutes. A few prepared objects, however, 
will be found very interesting and desirable to have 
on hand for ready examination. We can send one 
dozen mounted objects by mail, postpaid, upon re¬ 
ceipt of $1.50, or we will send the microscope and 
one dozen mounted objects, prepaid, by mail or ex¬ 
press, upon receipt of $8.75. When you send your 
order, please state whether you wish the instrument 
to be sent by mail or express. 


Irregularities.— It would be a great favor to ns 
if subscribers would notify us at once of any failure 
in receiving the regular issues of the magazine. Ev¬ 
ery number Is mailed previous to the first of the 
month for which it is issued, but the mails some¬ 
times fail to reach their destination, for reasons 
which are above our control. Subscribers will some¬ 
times wait months, and even a year, before tney 
make known any failure or irregularity in the ser¬ 
vice of the magazine. We are always willing and 
glad to make any corrections in the address, and to 
supply lost numbers, if we are informed in proper 
season. It is to our interest to have every subscri¬ 
ber get every number of the magazine he has paid 
for. 
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DORA. [PRIZE STORY.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER IX.— Watching and Waiting. 



NCLE Sol had been to 
Watertown on business, 
and, kept long beyond the 
proper time by an unpunc¬ 
tual friend, had sternly de¬ 
clined all invitations to stay 
all night, and driven away 
indignant. Whatever regret 
he may have felt as he cooled 
I do not know; but the cool¬ 
ing came soon enough, for the storm began 
not half an hour after he had started. Old 
Gray trotted briskly as twenty years of 
hard work would let him, and Uncle Sol, 
drawing the capes of his ancient coat over 
his head, chirruped and sung to keep his 
spirits up. They were curious old songs, 
known to his boyhood, with now and then 
a hymn or psalm, till as he got nearer home 
he struck into this: 


“ Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 

Why! soldiers, why? 

Whose business ’t is to die! 

Whose business ’t is to die! to die, ’ic, ’iel ” 

lie shouted; then stopped both song and 
horse suddenly. 

“That was a queer sound. Like a hu¬ 
man critter hollerin’. Wonder if old Sim¬ 


mons has tujnbled down anywhere with 
his stone jug? Might better be froze an’ 
done with it, than go home to slam his wife 
and children round.” 

Uncle Sol drove slowly, trying to see 
through the darkness and driving storm, 
and listening carefully. 

“It must a’ been a catamount,” he said, 
at last. “I’ve heerd ’em cry like that, 
times enough when I was younger. You’d 
think they’d a sick baby shet up in ’em. 
Now, there’t is again, just ahead. ’Tain’t 
an animal, that’s certain.” 

Old Gray had stopped of his own accord, 
and, getting out from the sleigh, Uncle Sol 
tried to light the lantern he always carried 
under the seat. The wind blew out a dozen 
matches before he finally succeeded, and 
walked down the road, holding it first one 
side and then the other. A few rods on was a 
place where gravel had been taken out, 
leaving a great hollow in the side of the 
hill, with a steep cut leading to it from the 
road, just wide enough for a cart. Down 
this steep place Dora had fallen, and Uncle 
Sol, holding his lantern out, saw a dark 
bundle at the bottom. 

“Old Simmons, I declare!” he said, go¬ 
ing toward it. “Now, how’ll I git him 


JbUered according to Act of Congress, in the year 18T2, by John E. Miller , in the Office of the Librarian qf 

Congress, at Washington. 
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up? He’s an awful lift. Here, git upl” 
he shouted, rolling over the object, and 
starting back with another shout of amaze¬ 
ment, “Lord save us! it’s a gal!” 

Uncle 8ol lost no time. In another min¬ 
ute Dora was in the sleigh, wrapped in the 
buffalo robes, and old Gray snorted as he 
felt the whip coming down more sharply 
than he had ever expected. The three 
miles between them and home were gone 
over m racing time, and Uncle Sol leaped 
•from the sleigh as if he Were but twenty, 
and carried the child into his own bed. 
’Liphalet, nodding by the fire, opened his 
eyes at the confounding sight. 

“Jump round lively, now, an’ get the 
doctor here in no time,” said Uncle Sol. 
“ This gal’s frozen, or dead, or somethin’! 
Off with you, now!” 

’Liphalet ran, and Uncle Sol pulled off 
the shawl and hood, and then sat down for 
a moment, too overcome to go on. 

“ That little gal that got shot in my cel¬ 
lar! Lord have mercy upon us! Out in 
the night! Dead, may be! If this ain’t the 
curiousest world!” 

But as he finished exclaiming, he went 
on pulling off the soaked boots and stock¬ 
ings, and rubbing her half-frozen feet with 
spirits. 

“A bundle, too!” he said, as, lifting 
Dora higher on the pillows, he saw some¬ 
thing clasped in her arms. “ A reg’lar run 
away as ever was. Somethin’s gone wrong. 
There always w*as queer doings in that 
school. There, now, pooty! don’t fret. 
Uncle Sol ’ll take care o’ ye. Keep still, 
pooty.” 

Dora had sat up for a moment, looked 
about wildly, and then fallen back, moving 
her head uneasily from side to side. So 
she lay, when an hour later the village doc¬ 
tor came in, with “I want to know?” 
written in every feature. ’Liphalet had 
roused him by shouting that there had been 
a murder, and Uncle Sol had brought home 
the body, or else the body had tried to 
murder Uncle Sol, and then been brought 
home. In any case there it was, and a 
woman, too. 


The doctor shook his head as, after ex¬ 
amining her, he sat down by the fire. 

“ It ’a a bad case,” he said. “ She's got 
fever, and it’s been coming on for some 
time. She ’ll be very sick. You’d better 
send her to the poor house, Uncle Sol, un¬ 
less you happen to know who she is.” 

“The poor house!” repeated Uncle Sol, 
with scorn. ‘ 4 That’s the way with you 
doctors; no more bowels of cpinpassipn 
than a grindstone. I know w r ell enough 
who she is. Ain’t certain I’m going to tell. 
Any way, I ’ll wait awhile. She d stay 
here, only I suppose some woman’d have 
to come to take care of her, and I won’t 
have their clickety clack around. You 
just fix her the way she ought to be, an’ 

I ’ll settle the rest.” 

“She can’t stay here, you know,” said 
the doctor,.jafter he had settled her comfort- 
ably in bed* ‘‘ Wherever she’s going, she 
must go by early morning or not at all. 

I ’ll give her a soothing powder now, and 
be in here again by seven. Keep her hot 
and covered up, and if she comes to herself 
do n’t frighten her off again,” and, much 
w ondering, the doctor went out. 

Uncle Sol arranged himself for the night 
by tying a red handkerchief around his* 
head, and then sitting down by the fire in 
his high-backed arm-chair, looked toward 
the bed where Dora tossed uneasily,* moan¬ 
ing and muttering, and springing up often 
with a frightened cry. Each time Uncle 
Sol laid her gently down, and went back to 
his place, nodding something, but straight¬ 
ening up at once to his work. As morning 
came on slowiy, the moaning changed into 
cries for help; for grandfather Winthrop; 
for Jack; for Mr. Osgood; and, when at 
seven the old doctor came in, he shook his 
*head again, and said, 

“It’s no use to think of moving her. 
She’s got to stay here, now, till it’s over. ” 

“ You do n’t mean—” began Uncle Sol. 

“ I do mean it would kill her to be mov¬ 
ed. Now, where are her friends?” 

“’Liphalet, go up and tell Miss Jonce 
she’s to come to onct,” said Uncle Sol, 
with a gasp. “She’s one o’ the school 
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gals, Dr. Brown. Best stay till she comes. 
You're used to women folks’ tantrums. 
Well, well, well! To think o’ my house 
turnin’ into a nest of sick babies! ” And 
Uncle Sol retired into the back kitchen, 
and leaving the door ajar, peeped through 
now and then, to see if his enemy had ap¬ 
peared. 

At half past five that morning, Hannah, 
punctual to the minute, opened the door at 
the foot of the back stairs and walked into 
her kitchen, starting hack as she saw the 
open door, and the drift of freshly fallen 
snow on the floor. Robbers were unknown 
in the quiet village, and though from habit 
she locked up at night, it did not occur to 
her that the silver might be missing. 

41 Now if it do n’t l>eat! ” she said, as she 
swept out the snow. “ To think I should 
a’ forgotten to catch that hook. House ’ll 
he colder than a barn, with that wind driv- 
In’ through it all night.” 

At seven o’clock the last bell rang, and 
the girls flocked down to the dining-room, 
and took their places. 

44 Dora has overslept again,” said Miss 
Jones. “Go up, Cynthia, and tell her she 
can have no breakfast unless Bhe is here 
very quickly.” 

Cynthia went, but returned in a moment. 

44 Bhe isn’t there, ma’am.” 

44 Then look for her. Very likely she Is 
in the school room getting warm.” 

44 If you please, ma’am,” said Hannah, 
appearing with an angry face in the door¬ 
way, 44 Uncle Sol’s boy is in the kitchen, 
and says you must come out right away.” 

“A very improper message,” said Miss 
Jones, stiffly. “He must wait till I have 
breakfasted.” 

44 1 told him that, ma’am, but he said it 
was murder, and you’d got to come. ” 

44 If the murder is done there is no use of 
hurrying,” said Miss Jones, believing her¬ 
self the victim of a practical joke.. 

“’Tain’t done,” said ’Liphalet, who had 
overheard; and, indignant at the general 
disbelief, walked in to speak for himself, 
and turned all colors as he faced this bat¬ 
tery of girls. “’Tain’t done. Leastways 


it was n’t when I come over. But it’s like¬ 
ly ter be soon. It’s one o’ your own gals, 
picked up in the night, off to Wolcottsville.’* 

“ What do you mean 't ” said Miss Jones. 
“Are you mad?” 

44 No more ’n you be,” returned ’Liphalet, 
doggedly. “Uncle Sol said as you was to 
come right away, an' the doctor says she's 
killed.” 

Miss Jones sat down, feeling deathly 
faint for a moment, but composed herself, 
as she saw the frightened faces of the girls. 

“Be quiet,” she said to Cynthia, who 
had sat down on the floor, rocking back 
and forth. “Miss Miller, you will open 
school this morning, and sec that things go 
on as usual. Dora is in trouble, and I may 
not come back for some hours. Be quiet, 
girls; this boy probably does n’t know what 
he’s talking about. I shall let you know' 
about it as soon as 1 can.” 

Miss Jones threw on a shaw l and hootl, 
and ran down through the snow, over the 
same path Dora had taken a month before, 
while 'Liphalet, swelling with importance, 
drank the cup of coffee Hannah gave him, 
and told all he knew , w hich was very little. 

44 It’s the Maynard gal, anyhow,” he said. 
44 The doctor put her to bed, an’ she s jump¬ 
in’ round, and hollerin’ for all sorts of folks. 
I reckon Miss Jones 'll wish she’d kept her 
eyes open.” 

Miss Jones groaned as she w aded through 
the deep snow. In all her experience with 
girls, she had never found so puzzling a 
case as Dora Maynard. She had tried 
heartily to do the very best thing, and now¬ 
here was her school disgraced through no 
fault of hers; and yet every one w ould say 
there must be very little attention given, 
w’hen a girl could wander off in such a 
way. Perplexed and miserable, she opened 
the door of the little house she had never 
entered before, and went forward to the bed, 
where stood Doctor Brown, holding Dora a» 
she tried to spring up. Uncle Sol, prepared 
for 44 tantrums,” looked in cautiously, but 
as he saw her sit down quietly, gradually 
edged into the room, and stood looking at 
her. 
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“Most extraordinary thing I have ever 
known,” said Dr. Brown. “One of your 
-scholars, it seems, Miss Jones, picked up 
at twelve o’clock last night, half frozen, 
and three miles from here on the Wolcotts- 
ville road. In brain fever to-day. She’d 
have had that any way, though,” he added, 
pitying the distress, in Miss Jones’ face. 
“ It must have been coming on some time.” 

“ She must be moved at once,” said Miss 
Jones. 

“ That’s impossible. She would die on 
the way. She’s got to stay here, and her 
friends must be sent for at once. The 
stage is going in half an hour, and you can 
send your telegraph by the driver.” 

“ So long as it’s got to be, it’s got to be,” 
said Uncle Sol, “so make yourself to hum, 
Miss Jones. If I’d been set to choose my 
own crosses I would n’t a’ picked out this 
one; but it’s come, and that’s the end on’t. 
An’, doctor, see here Keep a close tongue 
in your head. There ain’t no use in gab¬ 
blin’ it all through the town. Shetyour 
gals’ mouths, Miss Jones, an’ I’ll see to 
mine. ’Liphalet, I ’ll tan your hide if you 
go talkin’ round among the neighbors.” 

“ That’s useless,” said Miss Jones. “ In 
a village like this, of course eveiy one will 
know in a day or two, at most Better an¬ 
ticipate them, doctor, and say that the child 
wandered off when the fever was coming 
on, apd was picked up and brought here, 
where she must stay till better. It’s a 
dreadful piece of work, but there’s nothing 
to do but make the best of it. I shall stay 
here till some one comes. I wish you’d 
stop and ask Hannah to come down when 
she has got the dinner under way.” 

Hannah came by and by, and sat there, 
while Miss Jones went up to the house, told 
the girls how the case stood, and arranged 
to be away till some one arrived as nurse. 
Old Mr. Jones took her classes, and Miss 
Miller promised the best possible attention 
to everything. That was a dreary three 
days. Dora grew no better; but, as she 
tossed from side to side, said continually, 

“ You know I did n’t take it, grandmo¬ 
ther! you know I did n’t take it! ” 


“ If anybody else did it, and put it upon 
her, they deserve to be hung,” Miss Jones 
said to herself, as she realized how it had 
worn upon poor Dora. A And I can’t see 
any way of flhding out.” 

“What does she say that for, all the 
time?” Uncle Sol asked, the second after¬ 
noon, as he sat by the window peeling 
apples. 

Miss Jones hesitated, then made a sud¬ 
den determination, and told him all the do¬ 
ings of the past few weeks. 

“Things is agin her,” said Uncle SoL 
“They look dark, that’s a fact But she 
don’t seem that sort. I’d sooner think 
that snoopin’ critter of a teacher had had a 
hand in it. What do ye keep her for? 
That little yaller-headed, slantin’-eyed thing 
among the little gals do n’t look none too 
good. But it’s a bad job layin’ it to «any- 
body, unless you know. This gal don’t 
take things easy. I do n’t see what you ’ll 
do. I ’ll think about it a spell. School- 
keepin’ ain’t so easy, after all, is it? Not 
nigh so much so as I thought.” 

“Easy!” Miss Jones sighed, as she lis¬ 
tened for the bells of the stage, now almost 
due, and thought of the miserable meeting 
with somebody who would look upon her 
as the cause of all this sickness and trouble. 
She heard the jingle at the foot of the hill. 
Dora heard it, too, and said something 
about getting ready very soon, sitting up 
as she spoke, and looking around. Miss 
Jones laid her back on the pillows, and 
turned to see in the doorway a sweet-faced 
old lady, who went at once to the bed, 
while an old gentleman helped lift in a 
trunk. 

“No need of explanations,” he said, as 
Miss Jones came forward. “I saw the 
doctor below here, and he has told me 
everything. We slia.ll take all responsibil¬ 
ity, now, with thanks to you. You have 
done evciything that could be done, and 
we appreciate it.” 

“The most perfect old couple,” Miss 
Jones said, an hour later, as she lay down 
for the rest she had not taken for three 
days. “I don’t wonder the poor child is 
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always calling for them. They look good 
as angels. No boarding-school in the land 
can take the place of such influence as 
comes from people like them, and her father 
was an idiot to separate them. I shall tell 
him so, too. People never can let well 
enough alone.” 

Christmas came. A sad Christmas for 
Dora, who still lay unconscious of every 
thing about her; her long hair cut close, 
and her flesh wasting away with fever. 
Mr. Maynard came up, bringing a box of 
fruit—golden oranges and lemons, bananas 
and cool tamarinds. He staid only a day, 
finding himself utterly useless in a sick 
room, and then left, asking that telegrams 
should be sent at least once a day. Cynthia 
came down as often as she was allowed, 
bringing in her train one and another of 
the little girls, and always crying so that 
Mrs. Winthrop dreaded her visits. The 
older girls came, too, offering to watch at 
night, and so did many of the neighbors. 
Only one never suggested going down, and 
that was Sippy, who seemed to shrink from 
even hearing Dora’s name. 

“I think Sippy’s going to be sick, too,” 
said Clem. “She screams in the night, 
and frightens me most to death, and she 
don’t eat anything, hardly.” 

u She turns pale, too, w r hen Miss Jones 
says Dora is n’t any better, ” said Ida. * ‘And 
she said the other day she should give all 
her Christmas presents to her when she got 
well. She did n’t use to like her, either. 
But then everybody likes her now, even if 
she did steal.” 

“Don’t you say that!” broke out Cyn¬ 
thia, passionately. “It’s more likely Sip¬ 
py did it herself. You never’ll make me 
believe Dora did.” 

“Well, if she did,” said Maria Baldwin, 
soothingly, “it was because the fever was 
coming on. We do n’t any of us think she 
really meant to. Sippy Smith, how queer 
you look.” 

“Do I?” said Sippy, with a sickly sort 
of smile. . “I was only thinking w r e’d 
never say anything more about it when she 
got well.” 


“Only to think of her goingoff in the 
dark, and that awful storm, too,” Clem 
went on. “Why, I wouldn’t dare have 
gone in the front yard.” 

“ Yes you would, too,” said Cynthia, “if 
you had n’t been spoken to for a month, 
and did n’t care w hether you was dead or 
not. Oh! I tell you I’m awful glad I 
never did anything ugly to her.” 

Ida looked disturbed, and Sippy stole 
away and was not seen again till study 
hour. The prayer for the sick w r as read 
next day in church, and at evening Miss 
Jones came home in tears, and was locked 
in her room for some time. 

“Girls,” she said, when she came out, 
“the end has almost come. Dr. Brown 
does not think Dora can live through the 
night. Go to the school-room, all of you. 
I am going back, and will send up word 
how she is before bed-time.” 

“ Let me go and just look at her,” plead¬ 
ed Cynthia. “ I w on’t speak a word—only 
just look.” 

“No,” said Miss Jones, after a moment. 
“Itis not best. You shall all know by 
nine o’clock.” 

Cynthia sat down on the floor behind the 
stove in the school-room and cried bitterly, 
while the other girls, with hushed voices, 
talked a little of Dora, and at last sat silent 
waiting for whatever w ord might come. 


BABY ARITHMETIC. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Rosebud, dainty and fair to see, 

Flower of the whole round world to me, 
Come this way on your dancing feet— 
Say how much do you love me, sweet? 

Red little mouth drawn gravely down, 
White brow wearing a puzzled frown. 
Wise little baby Rose is she. 

Trying to measure her love for me. 

“ I love you all the day and the night, 
All the dark and the sunshine bright, 

All the candy in every store. 

All my dollars, and more and more, 
Over the tops of the mountains high. 

All the world, way up to the sky. M 
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AUNT SILVA’S LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BVHKS.'o. M. KELLOGG. 


“ Oh! Aunt Silva, I’ve /rot something to 
tell you! Guess what’s {he shape of the 
earth?” cried Sukey, bursting into Aunt 
Silva’s cabin, on her return, late in the af¬ 
ternoon, f#om her first daj r in school. 

Aunt Silva gave her hoecake, which she 
was putting on a griddle over coals, a few 
additional pats, rounding .up the edges; 
lifted her portly figure from its stooping 
posture, and said, a little resentfully, 

“ What’s de sense uv me a-guessin’, when 
I knows? ’Tain’t no riddle yer’s ’spound- 
ing to me.” 

“Well, tell, if you know,” challenged 
Sukey. “ Why do n’t you tell ? ” 

“Is yer axin’ kase yer wants de knowl¬ 
edge, or kase yer wants to stump me?” 

“Oh! I just want to see if we think alike 
about it,” said Sukey. 

“To lie show, all sensible pussons dat 
ken see straight, links ’like ’lioul it. De 
yeartli, as nigh cs I ken ’spress it, is jist de 
shape uv dis hoecake, ef it wus baked roun’ 
and tidy, and did n’t have no ragged edges; 
and do sky is budded all ober us, jist like 
a diverted teacup. It’s jist like, in de 
aecun’ place, es ef de big soap-kittle wus 
turn top side down’ards, unto a plank; we 
lib on de plank, like.” 

“And do we live on the inside of the 
earth? ’ asked Sukey, with a wise twinkle 
In her eye. 

“ Why, not ’zactly; but we does too, af¬ 
ter all Yer sec, it ’s jist dis way. Now, 
look yere. Miss Sukey, yer sec dis valler 
bowl. Now I turn it ober on dis stool. 
Now, we lib on dis stool, under de yaller 
bowl; de yaller bowl eul>crs us all ober, like 
yer maw’s parsol.” 

“No, Aunt Silva, that ain’t the way, at 
all,” said Sukey. looking like a philosopher, 
but with her eyes wide open with eager 
importance. 

“Which is de way, den?” asked Aunt 
Silva, with a tone of assumed superiority. 

“The earth is round like an apple, and 
we live, on the outside.” 


Sukey. looked at her companion as if she 
expected to see her overwhelmed by the 
revelation. 

“Hush yer nonsense, chile; ’tain’t right 
to make fun uv sich things as God made,” 
said Aunt Silva, shaking her head solemnly. 

“I’m not making fun, it’s true, the 
earth is round; the teacher told me all 
about it to-day, and I learnt it in my geo- 
. grapliy. The earth is round like a baH, 
real truly, Aunt Silva, and it moves; the 
sun doesn’t move; the earth moves round 
the sun, and that makes it look like the sun 
moving. ” 

“Now' look yere, Miss Sukey Coleman, 
ef yer all sees any fun in talkin’ sich stuff, 
jist go an’ talk it to Barb’ry an’ Jim, an’ 
de rest uv de foolish nigger childun. I’s 
too ole fur yer to be pokin’ fun at! An’, 
’sides dis, ’tain’t no far, kase you all ken 
read an’ cipher, an’ we all can’t, to be coat 
in’ de books on to we all, kase ’t’ould make 
we all unb’lieve our own sense.” 

“ Why, Aunt Silva, it’s every word true, 
and if you ’ll give me something round, I ’ll 
explain how' it is. What can I have?” 
and Sukcv went looking and searching 
around the cabin. 

“ Help yerseff! help versed*! I ain’t got 
no mind to git nothin’ to ’splain you alls 
nonsense by. Take whatever yer kin tine.” 
she said, lighting her pij>e, and seating her¬ 
self to smoking, with assumed indifference, 
but evidently interested. 

“ Oh! let me take your head, Aunt Silva! 
We ’ll play that your eyes are lakes, and 
your nose Mount Vesuvius, and that your 
mouth’s the Mammoth Cave, and jour 
teeth are them things in the cave—sat—sat¬ 
ellites! And you can turn your head around 
this candle, wdiich is the sup, jou see.” 

“You all needn’t s’pose I’s gwyne ter 
tw is’ my head od uv my shoulders to ’splain 
no such stuff,” and Aunt Silva turned over 
her hoecake, and slapped it on to the hot 
griddle with an emphasis. 

“May I have this?” asked Sukej*, laying 
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hold of an immense gourd, as large as a 
pumpkin, and much the same shape, the 
vine end of which had been cut in points, 
like the apex of a pineapple cheese, and 
served as a cover to the receptacle. 

“Don’t yer tech dat gourd!” said Aunt 
Silva, authoritatively, hastening to the res¬ 
cue. “I keeps my meetin’ stocking an’ 
slippers, an’ my sugar, an’ coffee, an’ sage, 
an' yarbs, an’ things in dis here gourd. 
Wait, I ’ll get yer somethin’ ef yer inus’ hev 
it. Here’s a water-million.” She lifted a 
puncheon of the floor, and produced a 
melon from a kind of excavation under the 
cabin, where the chickens were in the habit 
of collecting for a wallow, or dust-batli. 
Wiping it on her apron, she placed it in 
Sukey’s hands. “ Do n’t bust it, an’ do n’t 
yer say nothin’ to marster ’bout it, kase, 
show an' sartain, he’d say I stole it outen 
his patch, wharas I do n’t never steal nuffin. ” 
“Now,” said the little iconoclast, “I’ll 
show you just how it is. You ’ll see it all 
right straight. Supposin’ this candle is the 
«un, and this watermelon the earth. This 
pin,” she continued, sticking one as long 
as your little finger into the melon, “ is you, 
Aunt Silva, and this one on the bottom side 
is a negro in Africa Now, when you are 
on top, this way, you can just see the sun, 
and then it’s sunrise; now the earth goes 
rolling over, and you get around here, just 
even with the sun, and then it's noon—the 
sun is straight over your head. Then you 
go down, and dowm, as the earth turns 
round, and the sun looks like it’s getting 
lower and lower; and now, when you get 
around here, you can’t see it, and you say 
it has set; and now you’re around here, 
and it’s all dark, and it’s night, and so it 
goes on, till you come up top again, and 
then you see the sun, and you say the sun 
is up. But all the while it has stood still, 
and you have been moving. Now, do n’t 
* you understand how it is? ” 

“An’ you all ’spects me to b’lieve dat?” 
Aunt Silva, oblivious to the scorching of 
her hoecake, placed her arms akimbo, took 
a step backwards, and stood defiant, as 
though her holiest faith w r as in peril. 


“ Yes; you must believe it. You ain’t 
got a speck of gumption if you don’t,” 
replied Sukey, warmly. 

“S’pose I’s gwyne to b’lieve dat I libs 
on a slippery, slider}' ball, and goes sailin’ 
roun’ an’ roun’, wid my head hangin’ up- 
’ards, an' down’ards, an’ sideways, fust on 
dis shoulder, den on t’other? Tell yer 
what, Miss Sukey, yer can’t fool a Williams 
nigger wid no sicli talk. Yer’d be in a 
heap better business ef yer’d go and tell 
yer yam to a Coleman nigger, or mow like 
to dat Af ican on de udder side uv dat wa¬ 
ter-million. I ain’t no ignunt, onciviized 
heathen, dat don’t know f nuftin.” 

“But, Aunt Silva,” cried Sukey in des¬ 
peration, “you must believe that the earth 
turns round. I’ll tell pa if you don’t. 
Can’t you understand? Haven’t you got 
any understanding? ” 

“Yes, I is got a heap uv it, I let yer 
know. I ’» got 'fleient un'standin’ to ’ceivc 
dat ef I wus like dat pin, hangin’ sideways 
on to a water-million, 1 ’d fall off uv it and 
break ebery single rib in dis mnwtal body; 
and ef I wus hangin’ under de bottom here, 
I’d jist fall, head for’ards, to de marcy 
know s whar, and bust my skull clar open; 
an’ when I got roun’ dis side, I’d fall agin, 
and break my back.” 

“ Why, the pin does n’t fall out.” 

“ Yer’s a mighty foolish chile, Miss Su¬ 
key, mighty foolish, ’sid’rin’ yer got Will¬ 
iams blood in yer veins. Dat pin, she’s 
stuck in de water-million; but is I sharp¬ 
ened down to a pint, and stuck into de 
yearth? Jist look at me, and let me know 
ef I is! ” and Aunt Silva lifted her blue and 
white striped cotton dress, placed her broad 
feet apart, with the toes turned out, perked 
her head to one side, and looked triumph¬ 
ant. “Trees mought stan’ yer whirlin’ 
roun’. now' up, den down, but I ain’t no 
tree. An’ how r could 1 stay on the bed¬ 
stead uv nights? I’d be feared to go to 
sleep. An’ ’sides me, whatever would 
’come uv de milk, an’ de water, an’ de w'ells, 
an’ de soff soap, an’ de ash-hopper? Why, 
we'd git up in de mornin’ an’ fine eberyting 
tipsy-tuny, eberyting spilt and gone way 
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down to nowhar. An’, in de secun’ place, 
my ole gran’mammy was er Afiean nigger, 
an’ I neber heard her say nuffin ’bout hang- 
in’ wid her head down’ards in Afica, like 
dat pin.” 

“ But the teacher says it is just as if there 
was a great 6trong man at the middle of 
the earth, a holding in his hands the ropes 
that are hitched to you and to me, and to 
the water pails, and to the bedsteads,” said 
Sukey, triumphantly. 

14 Now, Miss Sukey, talkin’ nonsense is, 
for all de wori’, like tellin’ lies. Ef I tell 
one lie, I’s got to tell er nother to hide de 
fust—not that I ever tells lies, kase I’s a 
member uv de church in good standin’. 
Yer teacher larnt yer dat nonsense, ’bout 
de yearth turnin’ roun’, an’ den he had to 
’splain it ’way by de udder nonsense uv de 
ropes hitched unto things. S’posin’ thar 
unis ropes hitched unto milk pails, would n’t 
de milk git spilt all de same? Yer can’t tie 
milk into a pail, an’ don’t I know thar 
ain’t no ropes hitched unto me, kase can’t 
I go wharever I want to, ef Mistis’ll let 
me?” 

4 4 1 did n’t say you was hitched to a rope,” 
said Sukey, impatiently, who had been en¬ 
deavoring for some minutes to get a word 
in, “and you are real ugly to talk so. I 
said it was like as if we had ropes holding 
us. I do n’t love you, ’cause you won’t be¬ 
lieve me. You ain’t my Aunt Silva any 
more,” and poor little Sukey began actually 
to cry. 

Aunt Silva immediately melted. 

“Law sakes, honey 1 you mustn’t take 
my ignunce to heart so. I’m dull as dat 
ole meat-axe m de smoke house. I neber 
did know nuflin; but you’s a gen’us, honey 
—all the Williamses is gen’uses. Ob course 
de yearth moves roun’, an’ it’s roun’er then 
de roun’est apple, an* al’ays wus; an’ I’s er 
fool ef I can’t see it My eye-sight hain’t 
been good fur a heap uv dese years; I’s 
gittin’ ole, yer see, honey, an’ bymeby yer 
won’t hev no Aunt Silvy to bother yer no 
mow.” 

And now it was Sukey’s turn to be melt¬ 
ed. She hastened over to Aunt Silva, and, 


Kneeling on the puncheon floor, hid her 
face in the negro’s blue-checked apron, cry¬ 
ing out, 

“Don’t, Aunt Silva, talk so! You are 
my own dear aunty, and you are not old; 
you are young, and you are pretty, and 
you won’t ever grow old, like granny.” 

Granny was Aunt Silva’s grandmother. 

“Well, thar, now, don’t cry no mow,’ 
an’ you an’ me ’ll go simmon huntin’ when 
de ’simmons gits ripe. Sakes er live! jist 
see we all’s hoecake! jist burnt to er coal! ” 
And, going to the fire-place, and gathering 
her apron about the handle of the griddle, 
she whisked it off the coals and into the 
yard. “Dat’s what comes uv ignunt nig¬ 
gers talkin’ ’bout white folks’ consams,” 
she muttered. 


SWEETHEART’S WEDDING GOWN. 

BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 

Sweetheart eat on the broad hall stair, 
Crooning a little tune— 

“Baby is two, and Goldenhair 
Will be four years old in June. 

Dear! oh, dear! how the children grow, 

I 'll be a woman soon." 

Sagely nodded the wise young head; 

Widened the eyes so brown; 

“ It’s very lncky, indeed," she said, 

“ That I brought my thimble down; 

Guess I may as well needle my thread. 

And sew on my wedding gown. 

“ For I s’pose I ’ll need It pretty soon. 

Unless that I should die." 

And Sweetheart ceased from her little tune. 
And heaving a pensive sigh, 

Said, “ Deary me! what makes folks grow old. 
And then—get married—or die ? ’ 

“ Well, I’d lather be married than dead 
Brightened the eyes so brown— 

“ So I ’ll marry my Uncle Ned, 

The nicest man in the town." 

Then demurely she bowed her head 
Over the wedding gown. 

Busily flitted the Angers fair, 

Lissome os thistle down; 

Type of womanhood’s love and care, 
Sweetheart, with head bowed down. 

Sitting there on the broad hall stair. 

Sewing her wedding gown. 
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SONG OF THE COLORS. 

BY LAURA D. NICHOLS. 

Purple. 

There is purple ou the terraced hills of Italy the fair. 

Where the clear grapes ripen richly in the stirless, sun-steeped air; 

There is costly woven purple in the robes of haughty kings, 

From Tyrian dyes, and Gallic looms, came forth the gorgeous things; 

But purple stains are on those robes, most pitiful to view, 

For the moanings of the mauy make the grandeurs of the few. 

Green. 

Green reigneth in the forest, from the velvet mosses low. 

To the royal oak, and plumy pine, that tosses to and fro; 

In the trackless western prairies, and by tropical lagoon. 

Where lovely forms of leafy life flourish ’neath torrid noon; 

In the banner of poor Ireland, in the emeralds of her queen. 

In the cool depths of mid-ocean, find we the gracious green. 

White. 

White for the dress of the little babe, when he first begins his life. 

White for the last, last robe we wear, when is ended the weary strife; 

White in the snow-drops of hopeful spring; white in dead winter's snow; 

In the ermine of kings, in the robes of the bride, with her happy eyes bent low. 

Black. 

Black for the flag of the pirate! Black for the garb of woe, 

Black in the wonderful fossil veins, that lie in the earth below, 

Whose treasures are worked by miners - grim as aucient fabled gnomes, 

And changed by the fairies of patience and skill into warmth and light for our homes. 

Blue. 

Blue m the flag of our Union! Blue in the eyes we love! 

Blue in the sweet forget-me-not; blue in the arch above! 

Blue in the first spring violet, in the gentian, fall's last flower; 

Blue for the army and navy, who fought in our darkest hour; 

Emblem of all that is faithful, all that is tender and true, 

Color of love and of loyalty, rally around the blue! 
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Red are the lips of my darling; red are her cheeks so dear, 

Red are the sweet June roses, the strawberries ripening near; 

Currants, cherries, and apples, scores of rich fruitage and flowers, 

Red in the clouds of the western sky, in midsummer sunset hours; 

In garnets, carbuncles, rubies, flashing on eastern kings; 

Rose-tintings soft in the sea-shells; crimson the parrot's wings; 

Scarlet, on fields of battle, once, and twice, and again. 

In the shot-rent flags, the uniforms, and the ghastly gore of the slain. 

Yellow. 

In spring-time and in summer prevails the generous green. 

But the harvest months of autumn acknowledge yellow, queen; 

By rustling fields of ripened grain the farmer’s wealth is told. 

His pumpkins and corn lie piled in the bam like ingots aud bars of gold; 

While for the precious ore Itself men struggle witfi muscle and brain, 

And health, and honor, and human life, are staked for a glittering grain. 
Beneath the ardent sun of the south ripe lemons and oranges glow. 

And the sun himself, the moon, and stars, the same mellow yellow show 

Would you see these glowing colors in one grand tiara set? 

Blue, red, green, indigo, orange, yellow, and violet? 

Come forth with me when the sun smiles out, in the face of a summer shower, 
And behold the bow of the promise of God. on the clouds that so darkly lower; 
Come out and stand beside me, look long on that bow so bright, 

With Its blending strands of color, unbraided from prismnl white; 

We il go forth to meet our future, ’neath this how of omen fair. 

Its red shall whisper of victory if ever we ’re fuin to despair; 

Its green is for growth and for hope, dear, for plenty and harvest the gold. 

And the blue is for faith and for love, dear, the love that can never grow old. 


THE DUCKS A X D THE FRESHET. 

BY AN NIK MOORK. 


There once lived in n pleasant farm-yard 
a company of ducks—fifteen in all. Their 
captain was brave and bold, and had led 
them through many perils. They were 
well fed, and well content, though they 
wished their duck-pond was a little larger. 

“However,” said their captain, “it is a 
very good pond, what there is of it.” 

One day, when they were peacefully w ? ad- 
dling about in the farm-yard, they were 
roughly seized, one after another, by a par¬ 
ty of men and boys, and put side by side 
into a wagon, half filled with hay. They 
looked very much as though they were sit¬ 
ting comfortably in a large nest But no; 
they were anything but comfortable, for 
their legs were tied, and they could not 
move. 

“This is something new to me,” said 
their captain. “ I do n’t know what to do 
myself, and of course can’t direct you; but 
let as be patient, and see what hapj>cns. ** 


It happened first that they were carried 
away in the wagon, and jolted over a stony 
road, till they wished they might never ride 
again. Then their legs were untied, and 
they were shut up in a hen-house with three 
or four turkeys. 

“ I am afraid we are prisoners,” said the 
captain; “ but do n’t be troubled. Here is 
plenty to eat, at all events.” 

“Good evening,” said the head turkey, 
“are you going to stay here?” 

“ We do n’t know’ yet,” said the captain 
of the ducks. 

“ It is a very good place, if you manage 
well,” said the head turkey, as he walked 
away. 

“ Quack! quack! ” said the captain. 

The next morning early the door was 
opened,and they found themselves at liberty. 

“ Keep together,” said the captain, as 
they cautiously stepped out of the hen¬ 
house. “ Be prepared for the w’orst.” 
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They looked about them. It was very 
mpch like the farm-yard they had left. 
There seemed to be nothing to fear. 

44 Who’s afraid? ” said one of the ducks. 

They found food enough for an army of 
ducks, and had a good breakfast. 

“Now we will go to the pond,” said Ihe 
captain; and he looked around, but there 
was no pond to be seen. i4 It must be 
somewhere ,” said he. 44 We will soon find 
it.” 

So they searched in every direction. They 
found worms; they found bugs; they found 
corn; but no water. 

“Can you tell me where the pond is?” 
said the captain of the ducks to the head 
turkey. 

44 1 cannot, indeed,” said the head turkey. 

“ This is terrible. We can’t live without 
water,” said the captain. “Something 
must be done. I must make inquiries.” 

On a rustic seat, under a maple tree, sat 
Juliet, a gay and careless kitten, playing 
with a dead leaf. 

44 1 will inquire of her,” said the captain, 
and he advanced towards her with his com¬ 
pany. 

As they came near, she rose hastily and 
put up her back. They drew nearer; she 
climbed the tree. 

44 She’s afraid,” said one of the ducks. 

“Halt!” said the captain. “Can you 
tell me where we can find water? We are 
strangers here.” 

Juliet made no reply, but eyed them at¬ 
tentively. 

“ They are pretty fat,” thought she. “ 1 
wish I was larger or they were smaller; and 
I *d have one of them.” 

‘‘We are dying of thirst,” said the cap¬ 
tain. 

“ Dying, are you! ” thought Juliet. “ So 
much the letter for me.” 

They turned to go away. 

*‘Do n’t ask me anything about water! ” 
cried Juliet. “I can tell you where they 
keep the milk.” 

“We must go to the farm-house,” said 
the captain. 

So they went to the open door. The 


fanner’s wife saw them, and threw them 
some crumbs, but they could eat nothing. 

“ Perhaps they want water,” said she. 

“Water! water!” shouted the captain. 
44 Water! ” shouted the fifteen ducks. 

Then the farmer’s wife brought a milk- 
pan of water and set it out on the grass. 

“ Fall in,” said the captain, and they all 
rushed into it. They dipped their bills 
into the water, and threw it up over their 
backs, and shook their wings as though 
they were in a real duck-pond; and yet 
there were only a few drops for each one, 
and they spilt nearly half of it in their hur¬ 
ry. But it was so refreshing. 

The next day they started again in search 
of the pond. By and by they came to a 
horse-trough. 

“There must be water here, of course,” 
said the captain, and they all jumped up 
on the edge. It was empty. Then they 
found an old "well. “ Here is water, for I 
not only see it, but smell it,” said the cap¬ 
tain, looking into the well. “ I ’vc a mind 
to go down there.” 

“ Do n’t do it! Do n’t do it! ” croaked a 
frog at the bottom. 

“ Why not? ” asked the captain. 

“ You ’ll rue it! You il me it! ” said the 
frog. 

“Then we must go back to the farm¬ 
house,” said the captain. 

So they went to the farm-house and stood 
before the open door, and the farmer’s 
wife saw them, and gave them a pan of 
water. 

44 Make the best of it,” said the captain. 
“To-morrow something must be done.” 

The next morning it rained. Oh! how 
happy the ducks were, after their sad ex- 
|>erienee. 

“I knew such a dr}’ time could not last 
long,” said the captain, and they all went 
out into the wet grass. 

Faster and faster came the rain, and the 
autumn leaves flew through the air like 
birds. Happier and happier grew the ducks. 
No more pans of water now, but a nice 
puddle at ever}' corner. 

“I declare, those ducks really seem to 
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like it,” said the head turkey, as he 
wandered disconsolately about in the 
barn. 

The water ran from the eaves of the farm¬ 
house in sheets, and the farmer’s wife look¬ 
ed out anxiously, and wondered if it would 
ever stop raining. The ducks saw her, and 
nodded cheerfully, as they paddled about 
in the water. 

44 The ducks look happy,” thought she. 

Juliet, the kitten, climbed up on the 
back of a chair, and looked out of the win¬ 
dow. 

44 Oh, dear! ” said she, 44 1 can’t go out of 
the house without wetting my feet. What 


[September, 

shall I do? I hope those ducks have water 
enough now.” 

By and by the little brook grew so large 
and strong that its banks could no longer 
hold it; so it washed away the bridge, and 
came tumbling down the hill and through 
the farm-yard, and made a big lake around 
the maple tree. 

“Now we are safe,” said the captain of 
the ducks. 44 No more fear of dry weather. 
Let us enjoy ourselves.” 

So they all went into the lake; and it 
lasted them the rest of their lives, to be 
sure; for, before it was dried up, they were 
all sent to market 
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NELLIE THURLOW’S LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


I live in Switzerland, but my papa came 
from America, and he often tells me about 
people he used to know there, and some¬ 
times he talks English to me, and that 
makes me laugh, because it sounds so queer. 
I would like to go to America. I am writ¬ 
ing this to the little girls and boys that live 
in Philadelphia and New York and the 
other towns in the United States, to tell 
them a little about myself, but most of all 
to ask them to write to me. 

Papa said 44 yes,” when I asked him if I 
might—he most always lets me do things— 
and he said he would translate the letter 
for me, and send it to his friend in Chicago, 
who would show it to all the children. I 
suppose he knows their fathers and mothers. 

One evening I was sitting under the pent¬ 
house, thinking; I like to think in the 
moonlight, do n’t you? Just then I believe 
it was about the talk I had had with papa 
in the afternoon, when I happened to hear 
£ Rhoda singing near me. I called to her, 
and when I told her what I was going to 
do, she clapped her hands and looked so 
glad. Then we talked about it, and Rhoda 
said she would ask Lois to help her press a 
bunch of flowers to send with the letter. I 
should have liked to talk a great deal more, 
but papa called me, so I did not stay any 
longer, for papa has always taught me to 
obey quickly. 


Of course you do not know who Lois 
and Rhoda are, so I will tell you. They 
are peasants, but papa says we are not 
peasants. I wonder why? Lois is Rhoda’s 
mother, and they have lived with us ever 
since I can remember; and they both do 
things, but generally Rhoda plays with me. 
I should like to be a peasant; but I know 
I can be just as happy as if I were one, if 
I am kind and pleasant to everybody, like 
Rhoda, and do what papa and the pastor 
tell me. But sometimes it seems pretty 
hard to stay at my lessons, especially in 
early spring, when I know Rhoda is out in 
the snow, gathering roses and campanulas; 
and if I feel very bad about it, I pray to 
the Lord Jesus to make me good, and then 
1 study very hard, and sometimes get so 
interested that I would not go out if I 
could. 

Once papa told me he was going travel¬ 
ing over the mountains, but that he could 
not take me with him, because it would tire 
me too much. I did not say a word, but I 
suppose I looked sorry, for after awhile he 
told me I might go. I liked it very much, 
and tried to be as little trouble as I could, 
wondering all the time whether any one 
ever had such a kind papa. 

One evening something happened that I 
thought very strange. It almost flightened 
me, for I had never seen anything like it 
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before. We, papa and I, were standing 
outside a beautiful hermitage, Where we 
were to sleep that'night, listening to the 
roar of the water as it dashed on the rocks, 
and watching the mist and foam, when al¬ 
most in a moment all was still. I listened, 
but there was no more noise. Then I asked 
papa in a whisper to tell me what was the 
matter. He smiled when he saw that I was 
frightened, and lifting me in his arms, told 
me that a thick crust of ice had suddenly 
formed on the outside of the waterfall, 
making what I had often seen before—a 
glacier! and that was all. But I wondered 
about it a good deal; for, though I had 
seen so many sliding down the sides of the 
mountains, or moving slowly along the 
rivers, yet 1 did not know before exactly 
how they were formed. 

Papa took me to see the new glacier in 
the morning; and when we had watched it 
very closely for a few moments, we saw 
that it was gradually loosening. How 
beautiful it looked, sparkling in the sun¬ 
shine! and I had to stretch my head as far 
back as I could to see the top of it! 

But you should see some of our moun¬ 
tains. They are so high that it is only on 
very clear days that the upper part can be 
seen at all from the valleys, for they reach 
ever so far above the clouds. I remember 
thinking, when I first saw one of the high 
mountains, that it must reach to heaven, 
and that the water that came rushing down 
its sides was from the clouds. 

Please do not think I am a very foolish 
little girl, for I have heard visitors say it 
looked so to them, thpugh of course they 
knew better, and I thought those silly 
things when I was very w f ee, the first time 
1 was on a mountain, ever so long ago; 
now I’m nearly twelve! 

Before we came home papa said he would 
take me to a place where I would see more 
people than I had ever seen in my life be¬ 
fore. I asked him where that could be, for 
I had been once to Zurich, and it seemed 
to me I saw a great many people in the 
streets there—many more than I had ever 
seen before. Papa said he was taking 


me to the Convent of Einsiedeln, where 
crowds of people were worshiping an im¬ 
age of the Virgin Mary. 

After we had gone some distance, we 
met a great many people on the way to the 
same place. Some of them looked very 
sober, and walked along in bare feet, and 
papa said they w r ere doing penance. Some 
were not even allowed to walk with the 
rest of the people, and though the wray was 
becoming very much blocked up, every¬ 
body seemed to keep aw r ay from them, and 
papa said they must have done something 
very wicked indeed. Then there were 
others who laughed and talked as if they 
were on their way to a feast. I w ondered 
afterward if the good cakes sold in the 
shops outside the convent walls, where papa 
bought me some nice whey and cheese, did 
not bring them more than their love to the 
Virgin. 

We could not get very near to the image 
because we were not Romanists; but from 
where I stood it looked very much like 
others I had seen; but there is something 
strange about it, and papa says he will read 
the history to me from a book he has, some 
day. I will try to tell you about it in my 
next letter, for I am going to send another 
letter, if any one answers this, and I hope 
some one will. 

Einsiedeln was the last place w r c visited, 
for I was quite tired. Papa said we could 
go further another time. It seemed very 
good to be at home again, and after I was 
rested I began to write this letter—a little 
every day, because I never write much, it 
hurts my hand. 

Once Rhoda and I piled up snow r , and 
put a round ball of snow on the top for a 
head, and called it the Virgin of Einsiedeln, 
and brought cakes to it, and kissed its 
snowy hands; but when I told papa, he 
said we had done very wrong, for we ought 
not to mock any who did not worship as 
we did; but we ourselves must never pray 
to any but the Holy Trinity. Of course 
we did not think of playing with it again, 
and very soon the sun melted our doll all 
away. 
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Rhoda say6 perhaps you would like to 
know -what kind of houses we live in, and 
I dare say you would, because I know they 
are veiy different in America. Papa show¬ 
ed me a picture about a week ago of the 
one he used to live in at Philadelphia, and 
I laughed. It seemed so funny to see a 
house straight up and down; and then 
there were no steps, except a few just in 
front Papa said they were inside. Our 
house has a shed reaching out above each 
story, and that is what we call a pent-house. 
The sides of the roof are very slanting, but 
papa says they have to make the houses so, 
to let the snow fall off in winter, without 
hurting them, because we have a great deal 
more snow here than you do, and unless 
we were careful it would crush the houses 
to pieces, and then we would die, I sup¬ 
pose, for we could not get out. We do 
not have many stairs inside the walls, so 
you see we live very differently from the 
way you do, and you will not wonder that 
I laughed at the picture. 

May be you have a mamma that can tell 
you about Switzerland better than I can, 
bcause I am only a little girl; but I will do 
as well as I am able: and perhaps you will 
be so kind as to tell me about America. 
Papa has not been in the United States for 
fifteen years, but he tells me everything I 
know about it. I have n’t had a mamma 
for a long time. I go to her grave some¬ 
times and take flowers. 

I want to see a real Indian so much. A 
long time ago, when some of papa’s friends 
came down from Zurich, papa put on some 
clothes that he had bought from an Indian 
before he came to Switzerland, and painted 
his face, and put feathers in his head; and 
I cried, because I guess I was frightened, 
though I knew it was papa; but I wasn’t 
most twelve then. 

I wish you’d write me a letter, and say 
on the outside, it’s for Helen Thurlow, at 
Zurich. I guess it ’ll come. Everybody to 
Zurich knows my papa. 

1 wonder if you have pretty little brooks 


in America, like the one near here? My 
room is just under the second pent-house, 
and from the door-way 1 can see it. Rhoda 
and I go there often in summer, for we like 
to see it tumble down over the rocks as if 
it enjoyed itself. Sometimes we can scarce¬ 
ly see it for the tall grass and tangled vines 
that grow on each side. I wish you could 
go there with me, for 1 am sure you would 
think it just lovely. I hope sometime to 
write a letter that will not have to be trans¬ 
lated, for 1 am going to learn English. I 
know some of the letters now. 

Nellie Thurlow. 


ANGELS IN THE FLOWERS. 

BY MARY B. C. SLADE. 

I've been in the beautifal garden, and nee! 

Some dear little angels came, talking to me! 

They tenderly smiled, 

And they said, “ Little child. 

The angels will whisper a lesson for thee.” 

Deep down in the lily, as white as the snow. 

I heard a sweet angel sing, gently and low; 

She lovingly smiled, 

Aud she said, ” Little child, 

As pure as the lily I hope you will grow.” 

Then out of the heart of a beautiful rose. 

An angel as bright as a sunbeam arose; 

So gaily she smiled. 

As she said, “ Little child. 

Grow lovely each day as the sweet rosebud grows.” 

Then up from the moss of a dewy bank near, 

An angel's voice whispered, so low and so clear. 
So gently Bhe smiled. 

As she said, “ Little child. 

Be lowly and meek as the violet, dear.” 

Now come to the garden, ohl will you, mamma? 

I '11 show just where all the dear angels arc; 

Where they saw me and smiled. 

As they said, “ Little child ’* 

They cannot so quickly have flown away far. 

I said, “ Little one, it may possibly be 
The bright things of fancy arc real to thee,” 

But sadly I smiled, 

As I said, “ Little child, 

The pure in heart, only, the angels can see.** 
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TOMMY IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY PKCDY. 


Tommy was in the country. The regu¬ 
lar country, wliere there is up hill and 
down hill, and orchards, and pastures with 
wild strawberries. Papa was there too, 
and mamma, and Aunt Louise, and little 
La; and Lu had her dog Pedro, that knew 
almost as much as a boy. 

“ Such a safe place for Tommy,” said 
ma.mmR i rocking contentedly as she folded 
the tenth tuck in baby’s new dress. “I 
do n’t worry about him a mite. There s 
no lake to drown him, no carriages or cars 
to run over him, nd bad company for him 
to get into; I am just taking solid comfort. ” 

All the time Tommy and Lu and Pedro 
were chasing the lame turkey around the 
barn-yard, penning np a hop-toad in the 
pump spout, painting green stripes on the 
kitten with some green paint they found in 
the cellar, and having a good time general¬ 
ly. Then they got some cookies and swung 
on the gate eating them. 

“ Wish my papa would come,” said Lu. 

4 My papa’s goin* to bring me a new dolly.” 

44 Wish't my papa’d come,” echoed 
Tommy. 44 Le’s go up top tip of the house 
and look wa-ay off, ever so miles, an’ see 
’em come.” 

Patter, patter, went the little feet through 
the hall and up the stairs, and pat, pat, 
came Pedro running after. 

Up in the garret was a queer, spicy smell, 
from the spearmint, and catnip, and bone- 
set, drying on papers under the eaves. A 
wasp that had found his way in at some 
chink was buzzing spitefully at the win¬ 
dow, and a few great stupid flics crawled 
slowly up the slippery panes, and tumbled 
down again. Lu would n’t go to the win¬ 
dow; she was afraid of wasps; so they 
looked around for something to play with. 
First Tommy was a ’spressman, and drove 
away with a mountain of trunks, and he 
squeezed a little old Testament into his 
pocket for his 44 memberandel book.” Then 
he was a doctor, and brewed some famous 


tea for Lu, by •mixing the herbs all together 
in a band-box. When they got tired of 
this they went down again, and looked out 
at the window by the landing of the stairs. 
That was a pleasant window. The cool, 
sweet wind came in from away over the 
hills, and they could see the crooked road 
along which Tommy’s papa and Lu’s papa 
came riding eveiy night, with puch pockets 
for little Angers to explore. Tommy and 
Lu looked out, and Pedro put* his paws up 
on the broad sill and looked out too. 

‘ 4 I see ’em!” said Lu, eagerly, “way, 
way off” 

44 Where? ” said Tommy, crowding close. 
44 Oh! I see; one is my papa and another 
lady.” 

‘ 4 It’s my papa, and, and—a—lady,” said 
Lu, positively, but slowly, as she decided 
that one of the distant travelers was not a 
man. A little later she saw with deep dis 
gust that the one man was fat old Deacon 
Giles, who took off his hat to wipe his bald 
head as he drove by. 

“ ’Tain’t my papa,” said Lu, provokingly. 

* 4 ’Tain’t my papa,” said Tommy, prompt¬ 
ly, 44 my papa’s got a top to his head.” 

No one else came along the crooked road, 
and the children grew tired of waiting. 

44 Mean to go an’ meet my papa,” said 
Tommy. “I’m awful lonstum waitin’ 
here.” 

Lu did n’t say anything. She had been 
expressly forbidden to go beyond the yard 
with her new blue shoes on; but Tommy 
ran up and down the road at pleasure, and 
she felt as if it would somehow hasten mat¬ 
ters if Tommy went to meet papa and the 
dolly. 

44 Papa *11 be glad,” said Tommy. 44 He ’ll 
tight up the lines, and say 4 where did you 
beent ’” 

“Well,” said Lu, 44 1’ll stay here and 
watch.” 

44 My papa’ll be glad,” said Tommy, 
holding a little argument with his con- 
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science. 4 ‘ He ’ll say ‘ Where did you been, 
Tommy? ’ and I ’ll put my arms around his 
neck and hug him dest as tight, an’ I ’ll say, 
4 Oh, my per-esciou* papa, has you got any 
peanuts in your pocket? ’ An’ papa ’ll say, 
4 Feel in my pocket.' An’ what ye s’pose ’ll 
he in the paper? You s’pose peanuts? ” 

By this time Tommy was trotting down 
stairs. Pedro ran after him a few steps, 
then stopped and sniffed in a puzzled way, 
but finally went back to Lu at the window. 

Mamma glanced up from her sewing to 
see a little bare-headed figure go past the 
door; Ellen stopped in the middle of a 
story she was telling Norah about her ride 
with the grocer’s young man, to see the 
same little figure marching out at the back 
gate, and then mamma and Ellen forgot all 
about it. Lu at the window watched and 
watched. She saw the little bare head go 
bobbing down the first hill, then disappear 
for a little while, and go creeping up the 
next one, looking less like a bare head, and 
more like a gray speck. Then it disap¬ 
peared again, and though Lu watched and 
watched, it did not come in sight, so she 
curled herself up in one corner and shut 
her eyes. Pedro seated himself on his curly 
tail and did his best to keep up the post of 
observation, but by and by he gave it up, 
and went to sleep too. 

“ How dark it is growing,” said mamma, 
suddenly, and looked out to see a great 
storm cloud rolling rapidly up from the 
west. “ Poof,” came the first breath of the 
wind, shutting the hall door with a slam 
right in mamma’s face, and sending the 
long white curtains fluttering out at the 
window's. 

“ The rain is right upon us,” said Aunt 
Louise, running up to shut the windows, 
whije mamma went to the kitchen to ask 
Ellen where the children were. 

“ Sure, ma’am, they ’re playin’ in the 
garret, I’m thinking,” said Ellen; but even 
as she spoke she remembered the little bare¬ 
headed figure. 

“Lu is here, fast asleep,” called Aunt 
Louise, reaching out among the plashing 
drops to fasten the blinds. 


Lu wide awake could only tell that Tom¬ 
my had gone to meet his papa, and she had 
watched him clear over the second hill; all 
which made mamma determine in her fran¬ 
tic heart to go straight after him through 
the storm. 

“You ’ll never be so foolish,” said Aunt 
Louise. “ Tommy is safe enough. It’s a 
straight road, without a turn or across road 
from here to the station, and the worst he 
can get is a wetting and a good scare; it 
w ill not hurt him in the least.” 

Which was very well for Aunt Louise to 
say, as long as she had her own chick safe,. 
but not at all what mamma thought and 
felt, with her poor little naughty darling 
shivering and shrinking at the white, blind¬ 
ing flashes, and the awful rattle and crash 
of the thunder, wiiile the great pouring 
sheets of rain fairly wet him to his bones. 
So mamma thought, but in fact it w r as not 
so. Little runaway Tommy trudged on 
very comfortably for a much longer way 
up the crooked road than his feet had ever 
gone before. He found a good deal to 
amuse him besides w ? atching for papa, and 
when the rain began to fall had just dis¬ 
covered a great red farm cart, taken off 
from its wdieels, and set up on four blocks 
by the roadside. He climbed in and played 
he had a hack of his ow n, and w'as so de¬ 
lighted with the discovery that he did n’t 
mind the rain until it came pretty fast, and 
the thunder began to scold and say “ Where '* 
naughty Tommy? ” Then he looked around, 
and cried a little, but thought better of it, 
and crept under the cart. Not a drop came 
through. It was just high enough to let 
him sit up, and when the rain poured the 
fastest only a few drops came driving in. 
But Tommy was thoroughly frightened; he 
was sure the thunder scolded him, and he 
locked his fingers tightly together, and 
never took his eyes from the road, until, 
betw een the claps of thunder he heard the 
rattle of wheels over the stones. 

“Papa!” he screamed; but the thunder 
drowned his voice completely, and all at 
once he thought of the chance of being left 
there alone. 
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So he crawled bravely out and stood in 
the drenching rain, shouting at the top of 
his sturdy voice, “ Papa! papa!” 

The wagon came nearer. Somebody 
heard the call. Somebody else said it 
wasn’t anything, but papa knew better. 
Clear down in the bottom of his heart was 
something, I can’t tell you what, that ans¬ 
wered the little voice and made papa draw 
the reins and say, 44 Hark! ” 

“Papa! papa!” it called again, and a 
little dripping figure ran from the weeds 
toward the wagon, “ papa, it *s me; I came 
to meet you.” 

Not a word about the peanuts, and not a 
word did papa say. He only held the little 
soaking slippery fellow close in his arms, 
and never minded how' the water ran from 
him in streams and puddles, until they 


drove under the shed, and he sprang out 
and ran right into the house and set the run¬ 
away down among the frightened people. 

Mamma hugged him and forgave him 
that instant, but Aunt Louise wiped her eyes 
and scolded him soundly, until he was car¬ 
ried away to be dried. The w r arm rain 
did n’t hurt him a mite, and he came out 
to supper rosy and triumphant. 

“You ought to punish him,” said Aunt 
Louise severely. 

“He’s punished enough, poor lamb,” 
said mamma, tenderly. 

“ He does n’t care abit,” said Aunt Louise, 
“and next time he may not come off so 
well.” 

44 Tommy,” said papa, taking the little 
culprit on his lap, “don’t you think you 
■were naughty to run away?” 
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“ Yes,” said Tommy, “ I’m got my new 
shoes on, papa.” 

“Mamma was so frightened I’m afraid 
she ’ll be sick,” said papa. 

“ I so sorry,” said Tommy, ruefully, giv¬ 
ing a sudden squeeze to mamma as she 
knelt by him. “Doctor must give her 
some nux.” 

“Tommy might have been lost, if God 


[September, 

had n’t taken care of him, and made papa 
stop—” 

“That was me a callin’,” interrupted 
Tommy, looking up from the new shoes 
he was admiring, V and I hurt me some- 
wheres, crawlin’ frew, right here, on the 
elbone to my leg; did you know I’m got 
elbones to my legs? That’s so’s they’ll 
limber up.” 
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KEEP THE LITTLE CHILD IN YOUR HEART. 

X 

BY ANTOINETTE 8. MOFFATT. 


“Gertie! Gertie!” 

The voice came from the front door open¬ 
ing into the great ball. The speaker, a fine, 
hearty-looking old gentleman, with long 
snow-white locks falling over his shoul¬ 
ders, stood in a listening attitude near the 
foot of the broad oak stairs. 

“Coming, grandpa!” sounded, in shrill, 
childish tones, away off in the distance, in 
the direction of the attic, 

# Soon came the quick tread of little feet 
down the long flight of stairs; then a swift 
rush across the hall, and two brown arms 
clasped close around grandpa’s neck, and 
a cloud of golden curls floated across his 
silver locks like a shower of crocuses strewn 
over a snow bank. 

“ Are you ready for a walk, darling? ” 

“Yes, grandpa, I’m all ready.” 

“ Then suppose we go to the grove? It 
will be shady there, and cool. It wants an 
hour yet of sundown.” 

Hand in hand Mr. Wisnor and his pet, 
Gertie, crossed the road, let down the bars 
into the wheat-field, passed through the 
turn-stile at the farther corner, and follow¬ 
ed a narrow path to the hill beyond, upon 
whose summit stood a group of trees, and 
beneath them a rustic seat of knotted 
boughs, and a grape vine’s interlacing 
branches. 

“Here we are in our summer palace,” 
said grandpa, taking off his hat and wiping 
the moisture from his forehead. “What a 
delicious breeze! And see what a clear 


blue sky, without a cloud or speck any¬ 
where visible. Now, while I’m resting, 
tell me what you hare been doing to-day. 
Do n’t huny, or attempt to tell everything 
in a breath. Take time, and think before 
you speak.” 

“Yes, grandpa,” and the little face tried 
hard to look wise and thoughtful, in spite 
of the dimples that would come, notwith¬ 
standing every effort to hide them, while 
the great blue eyes sparkled with fun as 
Gertie glanced upward at the brim of her 
grandfather’s hat, which she had put upon 
her head, and was trying hard to keep 
from falling over her nose. “Let me 
think. Firstly , as our minister says, I fed 
the chickens; hunted for eggs; and then 
sailed buttercups in the brook—a whole 
raft of them—till the sun got so hot it made 
my head ache, and I went into the house. 
After dinner I went up garret to play keep¬ 
ing house with my dolls and kitty. Then, 
secondly, I crocked my eye-brows and 
cranberry-juiced my cheeks, and—” 

“ Crocked your eye-brows! What made 
you do that, little mischief? ” said Mr. 
Wisnor, laughing, as Gertie stood bolt up¬ 
right before him, with head thrown back, 
and chin protruded, in her effort to main¬ 
tain the center of gravity for her somewhat 
unwieldy head-dress. 

“Oh! because I like black eye-brows, 
and think red cheeks are splendid—just 
like fresh roses. Everybody admires roses, 
you know.” 
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44 Yes; but roses' are not painted, and 
cranberry-juice is a poor substitute for a 
good healthy color.” 

“Is it? I don’t see much difference, 
only the seeds stuck to my face, and I 
could n’t get the juice on even, and one eye¬ 
brow was a great deal longer than the other. 
But I thought 1 ’d try how it would look 
for once, because Bridget is always talking 
about my being so pale, and says white 
faces and golden hair is what they make 
angels out of. Now, I don’t want to be 
an angel yet, for I’ve got ho many things on 
my mind I must attend to lirst.” 

“Indeed! Please tell me some of these 
many things.” 

“Oh, I can’t remember any of them just 
now; only I know there’s ever so much to 
be done, somehow. But please do n’t in¬ 
terrupt me, for I must tell you what else I 
did. You know all about firstly and sec¬ 
ondly, and now comes threely. After I’d 
finished my cheeks and eye-brows, I hauled 
out grandmother’s great leather trunk from 
under the eaves, and—oh! oh!—” 

Gertie's voice was suddenly smothered in 
the depths of the hat, which, while talking, 
she had neglected to balance rightly, and 
by an incautious movement of her head it 
had slipped forward and covered her face 
down to her chin. Blinded, almost suffo¬ 
cated, she frantically strove to tear it off, 
but only increased the difficulty by drawing 
the edge of the lining beneath her ears and 
chin, thus being held a close prisoner. 

Though unable to refrain from laughing, 
Mr. Wisnor said quietly, “Keep still, Ger¬ 
tie; I will relieve you in one moment.” 

But, frightened at her novel position, 
thinking she would never take a long breath 
again, it was some moments before she 
could obey, or cease dancing up and dow n, 
uttering smothered cries of terror. 

44 Be quiet, Gertie. I must cut a slit in 
the lining with my pen-knife, before I can 
remove the hat. If you persist in dancing 
about so, I may make a mistake, and cut 
off the end of your nose.” 

This new terror overpowering the old, 
Gertie controlled herself sufficiently to re¬ 


main quiet till Mr. Wisnor cut the lining 
and lifted the hat from her head. Draw¬ 
ing a long breath, she looked earnestly 
around at the grass, the trees, the sky, and 
finally at her grandfather, who stood 
smoothing his hat with his coat sleeve, 
while a droll expression played round the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Oh, grandpa! I know r now just how 
blind folks feel! It’s a dreadful choking 
thing to be blind. ” 

“How so? Blind folks don’t usually 
w r ear beaver hats drawn over their mouths 
and chins.” 

44 Well, no, not exactly; but I guess they 
feel just as bad as if they had to. Oh! how 
good the trees, and grass, and blue sky 
look! I thought I should never, never see 
them again.” 

Gertie’s lip quivered as she climbed upon 
her grandfather’s knee, and rested her flush¬ 
ed face against his shoulder. 

“Then, darling, never forget to thank 
God, when you look upon the grass, and 
trees, and clear blue sky, that He has bless¬ 
ed you with sight to enjoy them all, while 
He has seen fit to deprive others of the in¬ 
estimable blessing of sight. Now, tell me 
what you found in that great trunk in the. 
garret.” 

4 4 Oh! the greatest lot of funny old dresses, 
with long skirts, and lace caps, w ith great 
wide bow r s on them, and then the dearest, 
teentiest little bits of satin slippers, with 
high heels and pointed toes! I put on one 
of the long dresses, and a cap, and the slip¬ 
pers, and played I was a queen. I covered 
a box w r kh a red shawd, and put a cushion 
on it for my throne, and made believe kitty 
and dolly were my train-bearers. Kitty 
did veiy well; for when I walked she ran 
after my dress and caught hold of it with 
her claws; but dolly wasn’t alive, so I 
could n’t make her do much, till I thought, 
to pin her hands to my skirt, and then we 
all marched off as grand as could be! Such 
a nice time as we were having, when who 
should come up stairs but Aunt Abby, 
and that spoilt the whole fun. She lifted 
up both hands and said, 4 You naughty 
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girl! How came you to open that trunk “I think not, considering I amherfath- 


without leave ? Take those things right off 
and put them all away. Dear me! what 
vanity you Ve got, to rig yourself up in 
that fashion in your dead grandmother’s 
clothes! ’ Then she sat down on my throne 
and watched till I put everything back in 
the trunk. Did n't I hurry! I told her I 
was sorry, and did n’t mean to be naughty, 
but she only said, ‘Hush! I won’t hear 
the first word of excuse. Go stand in that 
corner by the spinning-wheel till your 
grandfather comes.’ Was n’t I glad w r hen 
I heard you call, ‘Gertie! Gertie!’ I do 
wish children never had to have any Aunt 
Abby’s, but every one of their relations 
were grandfathers, just like you.” 

“ That would be a funny state of things, 
my little lady,” returned grandpa, pinch¬ 
ing the glowing cheek nestled so close to 
his. “But I think Aunt Abby is very 
kind, and does many things for my mother¬ 
less little Gertie, which show her real 
goodness of heart. How tenderly she 
nursed you through your severe sickness 
last fall! How careful she always is to 
supply your wants! How patient iii teach¬ 
ing you to be good, and gentle, and true! ” 

“Y-e-s, aunt is real good y I know; but 
she is n’t straight-along-good, like you. She 
makes a terrible fuss about nothing.” 

“Iam sorry to find my little girl want¬ 
ing in gratitude. I fear playing queen has 
not improved her manners.” 

“ I won’t speak so again—only I really 
do think Aunt Abby has forgotten how 
she felt when she was a little girl. It *s 
such good fun to play you ’re grown up, 
and wear long silk dresses, and high-lieeled 
shoes, and have red cheeks and black eye¬ 
brows. It’s just like being two folks at 
once, for when you get tired of being 
grown up, you can come back to yourself 
and be a little girl again. If aunt would 
only play being a little girl once in awhile, 
she would n’t scold me for nothing, or 
stand me in a dark comer of the garret for 
an hour by an old spinning-wheel, all cov¬ 
ered with dust and cobwebs. Is aunty 
older than you, grandpa? ” 


“But you don’t wrinkle up your fore¬ 
head— so —and say, ‘pshaw! child,’ when I 
ask you questions; or tell me ‘little folks 
should be seen and not heard,’ and must 
only ‘ speak when they are spoken to.’ ” 
“No, pet; for in that case grandpa would 
sadly miss the gladsome tones that make 
the sweetest music of his daily life.” - 
“ And you never,” said Gertie, roused by 
a sense of her childish wrongs, “ ‘ thank 
the stare ’ you’ve no children of your own 
to tear their dresses, wisp their shoe strings 
all up into knots, and keep their hair flying 
six ways of a Sunday! ” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Wisnor, with 
difficulty suppressing a smile at Gertie’s ear¬ 
nestness, “ though it always makes me feel 
sad to see a careless, untidy child. Single 
ladies, like your aunt, are not always pa¬ 
tient with children, though they do not 
intend to be unkind.* 

“Well, I wish Aunt Abby would try to 
be young once in a while, just as I play 
being grown up, and keep being a little 
girl, too. Do n’t you think she’d feel hap¬ 
pier if she would, and not say ‘ pshaw,’ and 
‘ nonsense,’ so much? I never mean to let 
the little child grow out of my heart, but 
always keep a bit in one comer, so when 
I *m old all the children will love me, just 
as I do you.” 

“I hope you will, Gertie. But to be 
loved when you are old, you must begin 
right now , when you are a cliild. If I re¬ 
member correctly, I saw your slate lying 
on the door-step as we came out of the 
house, and something looking very much 
like your checked apron hanging from a 
branch of the cherry tree. Then I’m very 
sure I tripped over your doll’s wagon as I 
opened the gate, and saw old Jowler trying 
to make a meal of your rubber ball. Aunt 
Abby has tried very hard to teach you 
orderly habits, has she not?” 

“Oh, grandpa! I am so sorry,” and Ger¬ 
tie hung her head as the tears sprang to her 
eyes. “ I guess Aunt Abby is right, and I 
must be a terrible trial. When I go home 
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I 'll put everything in its place. And, 
grandpa, don’t you think if I try very 
hard, and show aunt I ’in determined to be 
certain-true-good, she’ll grow a little bit 
younger, and perhaps let me look once 
more into grandmother’s trunk, and finish 
my play of being queen ? There’s a beau- 
liful dress of blue silk, and a pair of red 
slippers, I’ve set my heart upon trying on.” 

“ Well, darling, if you ’ll be very careful 
to obey aunty in evety thing, and keep 
youi clothes and playthings in good order 
for one month, I will give you leave to 
open the trunk, and try on every dress it 
contains.” 

“Oh! thank you! I will tiy, ever and 
ever so hard.” 

Gertie did try, and succeeded so well that 
at the end of the month she not only played 
“grown up” to her heart’s content with 
her grandmother’s caps, dresses, and slip- 
peis, but coaxed. Aunt Abby to bring her 
knitting up stairs and sit by her as she 
played. 

But the best of all was, aunty got so into 
the spirit of the thing, one day, that she 
dropped her knitting and dressed herself in 
the very blue brocade and red satin slippers 
that had so taken Gertie’s heart. But when 
she took oft' her old black net, put on a 


white lace cap, high-crOwned and flower 
trimmed, Gertie’s delight knew no boundsw 
She clapped her hands, danced, and shout¬ 
ed, till Mr. Wisnor, hearing the noise, 
came up stairs to ascertain the cause. 

As Aunt Abby’s back was toward the 
door, she did not observe Mr. Wisnoi ’s en¬ 
trance, as he stepped lightly, and motioned 
with uplifted finger for Gertie to remain 
silent. Bo, holding a large spangled fan in 
her hand, she presently—unconscious of 
her father’s presence—in a slow, stately 
manner, crossed the garret to where Ger¬ 
tie now sat upon her throne, and after a 
low and not ungraceful courtesy, knelt and 
“begged an audience of her serene high¬ 
ness, Gertrude Matilda.” 

Gertie could keep quiet no longer. In a 
perfect ecstasy of delight she rushed across 
the room and threw herself into her grand¬ 
father’s arms. 

“Oh, grandpa! Aunt Abby is grow.ng 
young again! I think she is a perfect 
beauty! She is just as handsome and good 
as a little child! There is a place for me 
in the corner of her heart after all—and I ’in 
glad I have got an Aunt Abby, and that she 
is n’t another grandfather, as I wished that 
day when I was so cross, and liked to have 
choked myself blind with your beaver hat!” 


THE FERN THAT WAS OLDER THAN ADAM. 

BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 


“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Herbert, burst¬ 
ing into the library, “ I’ve found the strang¬ 
est thing! In the coal, too. I want you 
just to look at it!” 

“By all means, my boy. What is it 
like?” 

“Like! Why, it’s shaped exactly like 
some sort of a fern. But it isn’t green; 
it’s jet black.” 

Uncle George put on his eye-glasses, and 
took the flat fragment of slaty coal between 
his fingers. 

“That’s as handsome a fossil, Herbert, 
as I ever saw,” he said, holding it up so 
that the light from the window might fall 
upon it. 


“Fossil?” asked Herbert. “What’s a 
fossil, sir?” 

“It is the remains or a part of the re¬ 
mains of a dead plant or animal found in 
the rocks,” replied his uncle. “ This is a 
fossil fern, older than Adam.” 

Herbert’s big black eyes opened wide, I 
assure you. Dead plants and animals found 
in the rockst A fern leaf older than Adam! 
Why, here was something new to think of 
—more wonderful, too, than the strangest 
fairy tale! 

“I can’t make it out,” said Herbert. “ Do 
plants and animals ever live and grow in 
side of stones? I didn’t think that was 
possible.” 
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“And it isn't possible, my boy. But, ly. “ And they ’re geranium leaves—horse- 


then, what you call 4 stone ’ was not always 
stone. Many of the rocks were once noth¬ 
ing but mud or sand, and in the course of 
years acquired their present hardness. The 
plants and animals grew in the mud or 
roamed over the sand, or else were drifted 
there. They died just as other plants and 
animals die, and the clay or grit gradually 
accumulated about them, and finally cov¬ 
ered them, at last changing into rocks, and 
preserving the bones of the animals, and 
the casts or impressions of the plants.” 

“I see,” said Herbert, greatly interested. 
“ I had n’t thought of that. But then this 
is coal, and coal is n’t exactly a stone, is it? 
It can’t be that this ever was clay or sand, 
I should think.” 

“Well, Herbert, there is more clay in 
this fragment than you imagine. It is n’t 
true coal. That is almost wholly vegeta¬ 
ble.” 

“ Vegetable ! ” 

“Formed by the decay of vegetation— 
plant-life. And the plants which formed 
the coal were veiy largely ferns. This is a 
fern impression. The substance of this bit 
of vegetable vitality went to* make coal, 
and left its imprint exactly as you have 
found it.” 

“ But how do you know* that, sir? How 
do you know that this is a fern leaf?” ask¬ 
ed Herbert, not quite satisfied w ith his un¬ 
cle’s assertion. 

3Ir. Alston smiled. “ I think,” said he, 
44 that I had better answer your last ques¬ 
tion, Herbert, in the old-fashioned Yankee 
way of asking another. Hand me the little 
volume you see lying upon the table yon¬ 
der.” 

Herbert brought to him the book his un¬ 
cle had indicated. It was quite an old copy 
of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” bearing upon 
its title page the date 1812. 

Mr. Alston opened it, and showed Her¬ 
bert something pressed betw een the yellow 
pages, which were spotted and stained. 

“What do you call those, my lad?” he 
asked. 

“Two leaves,” answered Herbert, quick- 


shoe geranium.” 

“How do you know they are?” asked 
his uncle, with an amused look. “ Now, I 
contend that they ’re flakes of pastry. Prove 
that they ’re not. 

Herbert laughed loudly. 

“Why, anybody’d know better than 
that! ” he exclaimed. 

“ But haw would they know? ” 

“Why, to begin with, they don’t look 
any more like pastry than they do like mo¬ 
lasses taffy. I’d as soon think of calling 
them pressed grass-hoppers. Besides, pas¬ 
try do n’t come in the regular shape these 
have.” 

“But it might be cut into the same 
shape.” 

“It wouldn’t be likely to be, and it 
could n’t be cut so thin. You could n’t cut 
flakes of pastry into that form to save your¬ 
self. Besides, pastry w’ould have left grease 
spots upon the pages, where these have left 
brown stains; and you’d be able to see the 
w heat flour it was made of, too. Another 
thing, pastry has a very different color 
from these.” 

“You ’ll make a lawyer one of these days, 
if you live, Herbert,” said his uncle, pat¬ 
ting him good-naturedly upon the shoulder. 
“You ’re right to want to find out the whys 
and the wherefores, and to look into the 
reasons of things. You say these yellow, 
crisp, lifeless forms are leaves. Now’ leaves 
are not so thin as these—geranium leaves, 
particularly—and those on your mother’s 
bush are green, and bright, and fresh-look¬ 
ing.” 

“ So they alw’ays are when they ’re alive,” 
replied Herbert. 4 4 But when they 're dead, 
and have been dead some time, they look 
very much like these. See, the little hairs 
are on them yet, and they haven’t quite 
lost the geranium smell,” bending close to 
them to catch their odor. “I know they ’re 
geranium leaves, uncle, and horse-shoe ge¬ 
ranium at that.” 

44 I’m satisfied,” said Mr. Alston, “and 
they are just what you tliink they are. I 
plucked them myself, more than twenty 
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years ago, and placed them between these 
very pages. You ’ve answered your own 
question, Herbert, about the fern. Now, 
if we were to inspect this impression with 
the aid of the microscope,” taking up the 
fragment of coal-slate, “ we should discover 
the same evidences of vegetable origin 
which you have detected in the geranium 
leaves, and of an unmistakable family like¬ 
ness to the ferns. A further chemical ex¬ 
amination would confirm us in our theory 
—you will understand how wiien you are 
older, and can study chemistry—and so 
thoroughly confirm us, that you would de¬ 
clare with even more confidence than you 
have with regard to the geranium leaves, 
‘This coal must have been once growing 
vegetation. This little impression upon it, 
I know was left by a fern leaf.’ ” 

“But, uncle,” asked Herbert, “what 
makes it so black?” 

“Decay,” he replied. 

“But elm leaves, and maple leaves, and 
oak leaves do n’t turn black when they de¬ 
cay,” persisted Herbert. 

“No, except in dense forests on low 
ground, where only a few r straggling rays 
of sunlight can pierce, and it is nearly al¬ 
ways damp. There you will find leaf- 
mould almost as black as this bit of shale.” 

“That’s true,” said Herbert, thought¬ 
fully. But, looking up after a moment, he 
added, “leaf-mould, though, isn’t like 
coal. At least, I never thought of its be¬ 
ing like it.” 

“Not greatly. Peat resembles it, how¬ 
ever, and peat is leaf and stem and root 
mould under the same conditions probably 
which marked the first stages of the forma¬ 
tion of coal. Decay under w'ater is very 
different from decay in the air, Herbert. 
Plants decay much more slow ly in the for¬ 
mer case than in the latter, and do n’t lose 
so much of their carbon as they do in the 
open air.” 

“Carbon!” asked Herbert. “What’s 
that?” 

“It is the breath which plants give out 
when they ’re grow'ing, and give up when 
they’re dying,” replied Mr. Alston. 


“ Do plants breathe? ” inquired Herbert, 
in extreme surprise. 

“Certainly, though not quite as we do, 
my lad. You will know' about that w hen 
you study botany. Under the influence of 
the sunlight they breathe out oxygen, which 
is good, health-giving air; but in the shade 
or at night, they breathe out carbon, which 
is heavy, bad air, and poisonous to human 
lungs. Decaying plants discharge carbon 
in immense quantities, particularly in w arm, 
damp localities; and that is the reason w hy 
the swamp lands of the Carolines, and the 
everglades of Florida, and the forests of the 
Amazon valley are so unhealthy.” 

“ And is n’t it on account of the carbon,” 
asked Herbert, “ that mother shuts the con¬ 
servatory door at night, and takes the bou¬ 
quets out of Helen’s chamber and mine? ” 

“ Yes. But I was going to tell you that 
when this decay takes place under water— 
that is, if a swamp or a forest should be 
overflowed to a considerable depth, for any 
great length of time, the carbon could not 
escape as freely as it does in the open air. 
Now, that is the way coal was formed. 
Vast woodlands, rich in foliage, growing 
so densely that scarce a ray of light could 
penetrate through the thick-spreading 
branches of the tall trees, were overflow ed 
while they were in their prime, and with 
all their wealth of ferns, and brakes, and 
w r eeds, and strange* jointed grasses, sank 
slowiy to decay, perishing where they 
grew. The years went on, and their leaves, 
and stems, and trunks rotted and blackened 
under the w ater, which held in suspension 
the carbon they gave out in dying. The 
tides drifted in mud upon the dead forests, 
which settled upon them in lay era. By 
and by the w*aters retreated a little, or the 
earth was lifted, and the top of the mud 
was thus laid bare. Then sprang up an¬ 
other forest on the spot where the old one 
had perished, and that grew r and grew' 
through centuries, every year shedding 
thousands and tens of thousands of leaves, 
and taking on fresh luxuriance. There 
were gigantic palms, lifting their tall Stems 
like columns, each column surmounted by 
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a heavy tuft of long growing plumes; then 
there were other trees with trunks fluted 
and curiously marked in beautiful forms— 
trees such as are unknown to us now; im¬ 
mense fleshy mosses, some of them three 
or four feet in height; ferns which lifted 
themselves up to the stature of trees, and 
shut out the hazy light from these strange 
solitudes; and rank flags and sedges, taller 
and more luxuriant than the Indian bam¬ 
boo. At last the time came when this won¬ 
derful growth found its burial in the water 
as the other had done, and the great wood¬ 
land made another coal seam, slowly and 
quietly passing into rottenness and black¬ 
ness, while the mud in which it grew hard¬ 
ened into coal-slate or shale, just like this 
piece in which you have found the fern. 
Why, my boy, this little leaf is probably 
thousands and thousands of years old,” 
said Mr. Alston, as he handed it back to 
Herbert to examine more minutely. 

Herbert was dazed. Thousands and 
thousands of years old. How could that 
be? Why, the age of the world was only 
sixty centuries. He could not comprehend 
it. At last, drawing a long breath, he 
looked up and asked, 

“But isn’t that different from what the 
Bible tells, uncle? The first chapter of 
Genesis says the world was made in six 
days, and Adam was made on the sixth 
day. If tliis fern grc\v, and was turned 
into coal before Adam came, it couldn’t 
have been so many centuries about it, for 
God created the first bit of vegetation that 
ever sprung up, on the third day.” 

Mr. Alston smiled. 

“And Genesis is right,” said he. “But 
then, Herbert, God’s days are not like our 
days. Do n’t you know, my lad, that the 
Bible also says with Him 1 a thousand years 
are as ane day?' These six days, then, 
may and probably do stand for vast periods 
of time, in each one of which God com¬ 
pleted some special design in the grand 
plan of creation. And so the beginning 
and the finishing of that design were ‘ the 
evening and the morning’ of that particular 
* day.’ So, too, very early in the history of 


the world, God created vegetable life, and 
centuries on centuries followed before man 
came. God was preparing the earth for 
him—clearing away the poisonous gases 
that had hovered over it—hardening quar¬ 
ries of stone for his use in building, and 
mines of coal for fuel, and burying tin, and 
copper, and iron, gold, and silver, and 
other metals to promote his civilization. 
He was fertilizing unproductive lands with 
the ashes and minerals discharged from 
active volcanoes; lifting river beds and 
ocean beds out of the waters which had 
covered them ever since the dawn of crea¬ 
tion, and clothing them with verdure; peo¬ 
pling air, and earth, and sea with living 
9 things, which should serve him as food, or 
whose skins should furnish him raiment; 
upheaving mountain chains whose snows 
should become the perpetual sources of 
great rivers, and spreading out wide plains 
for the homes of the various races of the 
human family. I wish I had time, Her 
bert, to interest you still further in these 
things; but,” taking out his watch, “it is 
already four o’clock, and I must leave for 
Worcester in ten minutes.” 

“Thank you,” said Herbert. “And, 
uncle, may I look at the specimens in your 
cabinet, sometime?” he asked. 

“Certainly, my lad. I shall be very hap¬ 
py to show them to you. Among them are 
quite a number of fossils, you will And— 
shells, fishes, reptiles, insects, and corals, as 
well as plants, all taken out of or else still 
imbedded in the solid rock. I have a fern 
resembling the one you have found, and 
others very different from it, with bark, 
and cones, and nuts, all coal fossils, and 
beautiful in their forms and tracery. Then, 
among the minerals there are quartz and 
other crystals, and not a few gems; and 
among the metals some ores that are curi¬ 
ous, and worth looking at. I have a snuff 
box, too, made from cannel coal—” 

“From cannel coal!” interrupted Her¬ 
bert. “ What’s that? ” 

“Genuine coal, my lad, but unlike that 
which we burn in our stoves. There are a 
great many kinds of coal, you must know. 
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and each seems to have its special use. 
Cannel coal will light immediately in a 
flame. The Scotch in some districts em¬ 
ploy it in place of candles, and its name is, 
I believe, a corruption of ‘candle coal. 1 It 
makes very fine illuminating gas. But we 
will talk about that to-morrow, if you like. 


Meantime, think about our conversation, 
and if it suggests to you any more ques¬ 
tions to ask about coal, save them up, and 
I will do my best to answer them satisfac¬ 
torily, when I return.” 

“Thank you, Uncle George, I will,” re¬ 
plied Herbert. 



THE FIRST SEWING MACHINE. 


BY H. 

Here is a picture of the first sewing mar 
chine. It’s none of your clumsy iron and 
steel arrangements, but a dainty little bird, 
who makes the prettiest swinging cradle 
for its babies, out of a green leaf, and who 
sewed its nest together before Adam came 
to live on the earth. I guess there’s no 
doubt about its being the first sewer. 

I think it might have had a prettier name 
than Tailor Bird. I ’m sure there’s noth¬ 
ing about the bright little fellow to suggest 
a big man, stitching, cross-legged, on a 


M. M. 

table. But there’s one good thing about 
it—he don’t know anything about the 
name, and would n’t care a bit if he did. 

When he wants to make the nest, he first 
hunts up a suitable leaf, hanging not very 
high up in a tree. If the leaves are too 
small he takes two. He next proceeds to 
punch a row of holes down each side of 
the leaf with his sharp little bill, and then 
goes off for his thread. 

What a wonderful instinct, that teaches 
the little fellow where to find a fibrous 
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plant, and liow to pull off a suitable fibre! 
With his fibre thread he returns to his 
punched leaves, and goes on to put it 
through the holes, as you lace up your 
shoe, till he has it drawn up in a cozy little 
green bag. Nothing remains but to line 
the living bag with soft white dowm, and 
it \s ready for the eggs. 

This tiny house, with its half-closed en¬ 
trance, the pretty little sewing bird will fly 
into without disturbing it in the least. It’s 
very cunning of him, too, to make his home 
in a living green leaf. The leaf swings 


away as usual, and scarcely any one would 
suspect it held a home and a young family. 

You needn’t go hunting in the woods to 
find the cunning little nest. You ’ll never 
find one unless you go to India, for that’s 
where lie lives. 

There’s another little bird who makes 
his house by sewing. He builds among 
w ater plants, and merely sews two or three 
of their thick flat leaves together, and builds 
in the hollow'. The plants wave about in 
the breeze, as usual, and no one sees the 
little warbler hiding there. 


“OLD GROUTY” — A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


My grandfather, a revolutionary sol¬ 
dier, used to tell us many stories about 
the war, and the following was among 
them. 

The incident occurred during the famous 
Jersey campaign of 1777-8. Attached to 
his company w as a private soldier, an in¬ 
veterate fault-finder, sour, crabbed, and 
perpetually complaining about something; 
but who, nevertheless, was never suspected 
of a leaning toward the enemy, and had al¬ 
ways done his duty as a faithful soldier of 
the continental army. 

On one occasion, a lieutenant with a 
squad of men, among w'hom w f as the sub¬ 
ject of our story, were sent out on a scout¬ 
ing expedition, instructed to watch the 
movements of a party of the enemy who 
w'ere prowling in the vicinity. It w r as a 
very w arm day, and the detachment, after 
a three hours’ tramp, came in sight of the 
foe, who, being in greater force than had 
been anticipated, compelled the lieutenant 
and his men to use “the better part of 
valor,” and prepare for a retreat. On this, 
“Old Grouty,” as he was called, lowered 
his musket, broke forth into a furious tirade 
against military duty in general, and scout¬ 
ing parties in particular, and finished by 
declaring that he had done enough for one 
day, and was determined to remain where 
he was for the remainder of it. To the 


representations of his comrades that he 
would be captured by the enemy, lie replied 
that such an event would be preferable to 
any further exertion, and stay he w T ould, 
and abide the result. 

After exhausting argument and entreaty, 
the officer informed him that rather than 
suffer him to be taken by the British, and 
give them the information they would seek 
concerning our forces, if he persisted in 
his determination to remain, he must shoot 
him in order to insure the public safety. 
The reply w as, 

‘ ‘ Shoot and be hanged; I shall stay where 
I am.” 

On this a hurried consultation was held 
aside by the officer with his men, and it 
w'as resolved to experiment with him, and 
prevent, if possible, the sacrifice of his life. 
He w as told to take his seat upon a log in 
the woods where they were; and, to avoid 
alarming the enemy by a volley, a single 
soldier from behind was to send a bullet 
through his heart The announcement was 
received with a dogged resignation and an 
unaltered purpose. All being ready, the 
soldier detailed as executioner, at the word 
of command, fired a blank cartridge, while, 
by pre-arrangement, another threw r a*small 
pebble smartly against his back between 
his shoulders. The man fell and groaned, 
and the lieutenant approached, expressed 
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bis opinion that the wound was mortal, and 
liis sorrow that his duty compelled him to 
such a measure, bade him adieu, and then 
led his party to a thicket in the rear, where 
they concealed themselves to watch the re¬ 
sult 

The martyr to stubbornness lay for some 
time uttering an occasional groan, varied 
with maledictions upon the service, his own 
fate, the “red coats,” and his comrades. 
His wrath toward the latter seemed to be 
kindled by the bungling manner in which 
they had performed their duty, leaving him 
to a lingering death, instead of dispatching 
him at once. At length, with painful ex¬ 
ertion he Raised himself on his elbow and 
looked over and beneath his shoulder, as 


though to determine the nearness of his exit 
by the quantity of blood he had lost. Ap¬ 
parently astonished at seeing none, he next, 
with slow but seemingly less painful move¬ 
ments, commenced feeling behind his back 
for traces of the bullet-hole. Unsatisfied 
with this, he raised himself to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, and with much effort took off his coat. 
Finding no perforation, the truth and the 
trick flashed upon him at once, when, see¬ 
ing some stragglers of the enemy in the 
distance, he started up, seized his musket, 
and ran as none had ever seen him do be¬ 
fore, toward the American lines. He ar¬ 
rived long before the lieutenant and his 
party, who never had occasion thereafter 
to censure his baffled subordinate. 


SILK 


BY MBS. FANNIE R. FET7DGE. 


The two great manufactures of China are 
silk and porcelain, both of them original in¬ 
ventions, and known and practiced by the 
Chinese for centuries before any other 
nation knew of their existence. From 
China the manufacture of silk was at length 
introduced to Persia; Greece learned it 
from Persia; and Rome from Greece; till, 
ultimately, this valuable art spread itself 
over the known world. One of the most 
.ancient of the Chinese sacred books says: 
“From ancient times, the Son of Heaven 
(the emperor) himself directed the plough, 
and the empress planted the mulberry tree;” 
the royal pair thus securing food and rai¬ 
ment for the nation, and setting a noble 
example of industry and providence. There 
are but four provinces in the empire that 
produce the fine silk for exportation; and 
the best of these is Che-heang, of which 
the soil is peculiarly adapted to the success¬ 
ful cultivation of the mulberry, the only 
tree that furnishes food for the silkworm. 
Great pains is taken to prevent the trees 
from bearing fruit, in order that their whole 
strength may tend to the production of the 
.greatest possible quantity of young, healthy 
leaves; and so valuable are these, that in 


gathering them a step-ladder is always 
used, to prevent any injury to the tree or 
its products. 

As the young worms thrive best amid 
quiet and seclusion, the houses in which 
they are reared are usually placed in the 
center of each plantation, so as to be as far 
as possible removed from noise and dis¬ 
turbance of eveiy kind. The bark of a 
dog will often prove fatal to a brood; and 
immense numbers are sometimes destroyed 
by a thunder storm. Sheets of paper are 
spread for the deposit of the eggs, and they 
are hatched by artificial heat. The mul¬ 
berry leaves, that constitute their sole 
food, are weighed out with great exactness, 
and placed in small baskets, and the worms 
will pass from one to another as the bas¬ 
kets become empty. When they have 
gained their full size, and become of a 
clear, transparent yellow, they are removed 
to their spinning apartments, where, in 
about six or seven days, they complete 
their cocoons. Then the pvjxu in these are 
immediately smothered in close jars, to 
prevent their making their way out, to the 
detriment of the silk—a few only of the 
pupsB being reserved for future propagation. 
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The silk is next wound upon reels, and ‘ 
after the glutin has been removed by warm 
water, it is then ready for the looms. These 
are of the simplest construction—the same 
that they have used for ages—and are work¬ 
ed by hand, without the aid of steam or 
machinery. Yet in the manufacture of 
crapes, damasks, and flowered satins they 
stand first in the world; and they are like¬ 
wise very skillful in imitating the rarest 
and most delicate patterns of European 
workmanship. More than fifteen millions 
of dollars’ worth of silks are annually ex¬ 
ported to Europe and America, yet the laws 
of China forbid any one vessel to take away 
more than a hundred catties, i. e. 183 lbs., 
of silk at one time. This law is, however, 
little regarded, as there are always to be 
found silk merchants *whose love of the 
Mexican dollar stands paramount to all 
considerations of duty or danger; and su¬ 
percargoes of foreign ships take away all 
the silk they desire, provided they have 
specie to pay for it. 

Besides the immense quantities exported, 


there is probably ten times as much silk 
retained for home consumption, as is used 
by any other nation in the world. From 
prince to peasant—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—all wear silk; and not only for robes 
and jackets, but for trowsers, caps, and 
even shoes. Though linens and nankeens 
are much used for ordinary wear, on festi¬ 
val and gala days, of which the Chinese 
have an incredible number, no Celestial 
would consider himself true to his nation¬ 
ality or his religion, unless decked out in 
silken costume. 

Of such vast importance to the welfare 
of the empire are the silk manufactories re¬ 
garded, that the empress is their avowed 
patron; and she goes annually, with her 
maids of honor, to worship the god of 
silks; while she even condescends to ap¬ 
pear occasionally among her women en¬ 
gaged at the imperial looms, to direct 
and encourage their labors, and to bestow 
special rewards on such as merit them, 
by the manifestation of unusual taste or 
skill. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 

BY JENNIE GILLESPIE. . 


Many, many years ago, before the Lit¬ 
tle Corporal was even thought of, there 
was a rainy day in England. Not a very 
wonderful thing, you will say, in a country 
where it would rather rain than shine any 
day, and where the wisest weather pro¬ 
phet will not warrant you against rain, or 
mist, or a good stiff fog, for forty-eight 
hours ahead. 

But this day something happened that 
set all the people in the streets of London 
running, and shouting, or gaping with 
o]>en-mouthed wonder. Down one of the 
narrow, dirty streets came an old man, 
picking his way carefully along, and taking 
wide steps over the little gurgling rivulets 
that ran from the water-spouts of the houses 
into the one gutter in the center of the ill- 
paved causeway. A kindly-looking old 
man, with white locks, and a keen gray 


eye that saw everything, and found some¬ 
thing worth seeing everywhere. A man who 
knew his own mind, you could see at a 
glance, and one who would venture to do 
some very bold and brave things when he 
thought them necessary. And to-day hon¬ 
est Jonas Hanway had evidently something 
on his mind, for a queer little smile flicker¬ 
ed round his mouth as he walked on, throw¬ 
ing friendly glances from side to side from 
under his broad-brimmed hat Over Ills 
head he carried an umbrella, a very com¬ 
mon-place looking affair, made of stout 
cotton, with substantial whalebone ribs, 
and a ponderous bone handle, as .all well- 
conditioned umbrellas should be made. 
Nothing wonderful about it, you see. You 
and I would never have taken two looks at 
it. And yet it was precisely this umbrella 
that everybody was running after, and hoot- 
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ing at, and that the sauciest of the crowd 
of ragged boys that followed our old friend 
were beginning to pelt with mud and stones. 
For this was the first umbrella that English 
eyes had ever seen, and they did not cake 
to it kindly at all. Such a hue and cry as 
was heard in the streets of London that day 
you cannot even imagine. Laborers drop¬ 
ped their tools, and hastened to join the 
crowd, and add their voices to the general 
tumult. Women, clattering along on their 
high pattens stood still in the pouring 
rain to see the wondrous sight. Travelers 
in sedan chairs and coaches stopped for 
a nearer view, till the whole street was 
blocked, and every door and window had 
its crowd of curious faces. A running dre 
of groans and hisses was mingled with cries 
of “Why. do n’t you call a coach?” and a 
general chorus of “Frenchman! French¬ 
man! ” For at that time everything 
ridiculous was supposed to be of French 
origin. 

But in spite of all this, and a great deal 
more, stout-hearted old Jonas Hanway con¬ 
tinued his walk, undismayed alike by threat¬ 
ening or contempt He had set out to show 
his countrymen how they might escape the 
continual drenchings from which they suf¬ 
fered so much, and he was not the man to 
be frightened or laughed out of a good in¬ 
tention. So that day, and every rainy day 
afterwards, he continued his walks, till 
every one became so accustomed to the old 
man and his umbrella that they quite for¬ 
got to laugh. Indeed, it was not long be¬ 
fore all the sensible people made up their 
minds that the new-fashioned oddity was a 
very convenient article, that they could not 
possibly do without themselves. 

And now, little friend, when you patter 
along to school the next rainy day, in your 
water-proof and rubbers, with the old fam¬ 
ily umbrella slanting off the rain, and keep¬ 
ing you snug and dry as a little dormouse, 
I hope you won’t forget brave old Jonas 
Hanway and the first umbrella. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL.' 


Am Original Maqaeinb for BOYS and GIRLS, anp 

FOR OLDBR PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG HEARTS. 

Emily Huntington Miller, Editor. 
CHICAGO , SEPTEMBER , 1872. 


ATTACKS OF THE SAVAGES. 

Some of my young folk who live in 
Minnesota, and some others who live else¬ 
where, may have heard how the settlers 
were lately in a sad fright at the prospect 
of an attack from the Indians. It proved 
to be a false alarm, but I dare say it w ill be 
many months before timid people will quite 
forget it, and be able to see a red face with¬ 
out a quake of the heart. It w ould n’t be 
a bad thing if some other people could 
quake a little over an Indian raid, at least 
enough to teach them to sympathize with 
the terror and consternation they are inflict¬ 
ing upon the beautiful race of musicians 
that people our groves and orchards, and 
bring a daily delight with their melody. 
Blithe little innocent neighbors! From the 
dreary morning when the first bluebird 
sang his brave song of promise on the leaf¬ 
less trees, all through the spring and sum¬ 
mer, I have watched their building and 
brooding, their busy work and their pretty 
sportive ways. Music that no jubilee on 
earth could equal has filled the air morning 
and evening, and whenever I looked from 
my window 1 could see the graceful little 
minstrels, swinging on their airy perches, 
free and fearless as if in the heart of the 
wild woods. 

But year by year all this is changing, and 
m our villages and suburban towns the 
birds and their music are becoming things 
of the past. There has been, an attack of 
the savages—a raid upon their peaceful 
country, and every little heart throbs with 
terror. The cat-bird stops in the middle of 
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his delicious medley, and looks warily 
about him, or flits away from the tree top 
where lie has swuug fearlessly for many a 
summer. The splendid great woodpeckers, 
that make up in beauty and usefulness what 
they lack in song, no longer perch boldly 
upon the gate-posts, or flash about through 
the rain, in their gorgeous livery of red and 
white; they are leaving the homesteads they 
pre-empted over in the grove, and seeking 
safer quarters. The saucy blue jay scarce¬ 
ly dares show his velvety crest, and even 
the little brown sparrows are in a flutter. 
“ There’s no telling whose turn may come 
next,” twitters the ground bird, “these 
savages spare no one.” I call on the home 
guards to organize and arm for defense. 
Boys and girls! make it a criminal offense 
to molest a bird with stone, slung-sliot, or 
fire arms, and punish every oftender by 
promptly banishing him from a place in 
your society. Let him feel that he is as 
much an object of contempt and scorn as 
is the big bully who takes advantage of his 
strength to abuse his younger and weaker 
companions. If we can only make sure of 
the boys and girls, perhaps we may hope, 
by and b}', for a generation of men and 
women who have learned that the power to 
inflict suffering does not confer the right to 
do it. To end it all, I want to give you a 
bit of a very charming article from “Old 
and New,” for August: 

“What if all our birds were to be strick¬ 
en out of existence at once? Can the wild¬ 
est imagination picture the horrors of such 
an event? The dull, dead level of silence 
in field and wood. No bluebirds in the 
crisp spring morning; no robin with his 
ecstatic song; no hermit thrush; no spar¬ 
row with song running over with bliss; no 
swallows at the eaves, or skimming the air 
with swift wing; and then the slow increase 
of insect honors; worms under foot, and 
worms overhead; bugs and flies in clouds 
everywhere like plagues of old Egypt; and 
we might safely predict the same results. 
The land would be too loathsome for life, and 
a plague would rid it of its people forever.” 


WOODEN PAPER. 

When I was a little girl I used to read in. 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, il T7ie 
best paper is made of linen rags. ” That may 
be just as true now as it was then, but a 
great deal of veiy nice paper is made with¬ 
out linen rags, and in a way that the sj>ell- 
ing book man never dreamed of. So much 
more paper is used now than was used even 
fifteen or twenty years ago, that unless 
some new material could be used in its 
manufacture, the stock would never equal 
the demand. I can’t tell you who first 
found out that paper could be made out of 
wood and straw, but I have just seen how 
they do it. First the wood, "which is pop¬ 
lar, is sawn into sticks about nine inches 
long, and these sticks are shaved down un¬ 
til only the white, smooth part is left, with 
all the knots and dark colored spots taken, 
out. Then the pieces are fastened in an 
iron box over the top of a great griudstone, 
in such a w ay that they are held close down 
upon the stone, and as it revolves the wood 
is worn off in fine dust. The dust would 
fly off from the stone, or probably take fire 
from the friction, only that a small stream, 
of water all the time drops upon the stone, 
washing the powdered w ood into a trough 
below, where it makes a milky pulp. From 
this trough it runs upon a long w oolen belt* 
like a blanket wiiich revolves over c}iin- 
ders, and as the water goes through the 
belt, the pulp is left on top, and is pressed 
first between cold cylinders and then be¬ 
tween hot ones, from which it comes off in. 
a firm, fibrous sheet of tough, thick paper. 
It is not ready for use, though. A man 
stands by, and as it is pressed through he 
tears it off in pieces and packs it in barrels. 
These barrels go to the paper mills, and the 
wooden paper is mixed with the pulp made 
from rags, in the proportion of six parts of 
rags to four of wood. This makes very 
nice paper; such paper as most books are 
printed on; but newspaper, a great deal of 
it, is made wholly of w'ood, and coarse 
wrapping paper of straw. 
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Here is a letter from a little eight year old girl, 
who has used her eyes to good purpose, and who 
tells what she has learned very pleasantly. 

North Madison . “i (y Dear Prudy . My papa keeps 
bees, and I have learned something about them late¬ 
ly, that I thought some of the little readers of the 
Corporal might like to kuow, too. Papa told me 
there were three kinds of bees in each hive—the 
guccn, the drones, and the worker beeo. The most 
important one is the mamma bee; she is the one 
that is called the queen; she lays all the eggs, away 
down in the bottom of the cells; they are not as big 
as a pin's head, and you cannot see them without 
you look real sharp. By and by they hatch into lit¬ 
tle tiny worms that papa calls “larvai,” and they 
grow and grow, until they All the cell up full, and 
then the old bees cover them up with a wax cover, 
and after awhile they hatch over again into little 
baby bees, and eat oft the wax cover of their house, 
and crawl out, but they can’t fly till they are a good 
many days old. When they are ftrst hatched into 
bees in the cells they are white, but by the time they 
get out, they get to be brown or striped like the older 
ones. I have seen a queen bee, myself, and she was 
just as yellow as anything. Papa said she was an 
Italian queen. The worker bees gather all the 
honey, and the drones do the buzzing; that is about 
all they are good for, I think. I should like to tell 
you about the hive’s getting so full of bees that a 
whole lot of them conclude to go somewhere else, 
and set up housekeeping by themselves, but I am 
afraid my letter would be too long. I do wish the 
Little Corporal was a weekly, it seems so long 
to wait from one month until another. 

“Mary C. B. Wood.” 


not write good enough; so I asked my ma to write 
for me. Ilive with ma and little sisters in our beau¬ 
tiful country home. I love the country; it is delight¬ 
ful; but my pa is a doctor and keeps a drug store in 
the city, mid cannot be with us much. We get very 
lonely without him. I tried to get subscribers for 
the Corporal, but did not succeed. My ma gave 
me fifty cents for reciting perfect lessons to her du¬ 
ring vacation, and I sold com for $1.00. I will en¬ 
close the money and renew my subscription.” 

Alliance. “Dear Prudy: I have written three 
times and not had any of them in the Coiu-oral. 
My brother Allie ran a pitchfork into his leg yester¬ 
day, when we were hauling in hay into the baru. I 
have not any more to say. Good bye. 

• * “Fiiaxk‘N. Cleland.” 


GiUford. “ Dear Prudy: My mother takes the 
Little Corporal. I like the prize story very much. 
I am ten years old; I can make bread, pies, and 
cookies. Mother was sick last winter with the 
rheumatism; I did most of the work; my brother 
helped me some. Good bye. Yours truly, 

“Fanny J. Beaty.” 


Des Moines. “Dear Prudy: I am a little boy ten 
years old. I have not been to school much, so I 
cannot write very well. I have got a dog named 
Prince; he is a Scotch shepherd, aud as full of mis¬ 
chief as he can be. I have taken the Little Cor¬ 
poral for two years, and I like it very much. This 
is the ftrst letter I ever wrote you. Vou must look 
into your pocket to see that there are no holes in it, 
and if there are you must sew them up. 

“ Joiinny Morton.” 


Williamsport. “Dear Prudy: We have lived here 
two months. We moved from New York. The 
prize story is splendid. I think Dora got into a good 
deal of trouble. I must tell you about birdie. I 
brought him from New York* in the cars, and he 
was n’t a bit afraid. I had his cage fixed so he could 
look out of the window, and he just stood and look¬ 
ed out all of the time. He is Just as tame as he can 
be, and when I let him out in the room, he will light 
on my head, or do almost anything. I have written 
two letters to yon before, but neither of them were 
rioted, and I think you might print this one. Good 
ye. Marion T. Olmsted.” 

Tuscola. “Dear Prudy: 1 am most eleven years 
old, and like the Corporal very much. I love to 
read so well that ma says she must select my read¬ 
ing for me. I live too far from the academy to go 
to school, but ma teaches me at home. I am to bud- 
traction of decimals in my arithmetic. Dear Prudy, 
how I would like to see yon. I am so glad the Lit¬ 
tle Corporal has come out so successful after such 
a loss by the fire. Your loving friend. 

“Ella Friend.” 


Chetopa. “Dear Prudy: I am a litt’.e boy eight 
years old. I would like to write to you, but I can¬ 


Romney. “Dear Prudy: I see so many nice let¬ 
ters in the Corporal, I thought I would write one, 
and see if you would give me a little corner in your 
book. I think the prize story, * Dora,’ is splendid, 
and so are all the other stories. I do love to get the 
Corporal. Prudy, is not your real name Mrs. Mil¬ 
ler? I am almost sure it is. I expect you will think 
I am a very inquisitive little girl, but I beg yon will 
excuse me. I fear I am writing too long a letter. 
Your little friend, Mamie Wilson.” 

Amherst. “Dear Prudy: 1 have seen letters from 
a great many towns, but never have seen any from 
Amherst, so I thought I would write one. I have 
written two before, but they must have fallen out of 
our pocket. I am lame, and have not walked a step 
or more than two years; but I have a chair on 
wheels that I can roll about the house in. I enjoy 
reading the Little Corporal very much. I have 
taken It three years. The prize story, ‘Dora,’ is 
splendid. Please put this in your pocket. 

“Frank L. Williams.” 


Meadville. “Dear Prudy: As no one has ever writ¬ 
ten from here, I will write you a few lines to let yon 
know how I love the Little Corporal. I would 
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like very much to know what has become of Mr. 
Sewell. I saw a letter in the Corporal from a little 
girl who said she had the best grandma in the world, 
but I disagree with her, for I have got the best one. 
From a little girl who loves the Corporal dearly .” 

Mr. Sewell is still in Chicago, and publishes the 
School Festival,” which many of our readers know 
very well, as a bright little quarterly visitor. 


Chicago. “Dear Prudy: I am uot a very little girl, 
being fourteen years old, and very tall for my age, 
but I do love the Corporal so much. I am so much 
disappointed when it does not come just the day I 
expect it. My name is Hester, and I have a twin 
sister called Jeanette. I have never written before, 
so please do n’t let this fall out of your pocket. When 
I read abont how Dora was treated at school. I felt 
just as if it was I. When Nettie and I are seven¬ 
teen, we’re going to a large boarding school. I 
wonder if we will like it. Prudy, I almost know 
who you are. What makes you fool us so? If this 
is n’t too silly a letter, please print it, or I shall have 
to send you a needle and thread to sew up your 
pocket with. Good bye. From 

“ A Lover op the Corporal.” 


SmlthvUle. '"Dear Prudy: This is the second year 
I have taken the Corporal, and I think it far sur¬ 
passes any juvenile magazine I have ever read. I 
earned the monev to pay for it picking saffron. I 
like the story of ‘Dora' very much, and I wish you 
would not leave off in the most interestingjilaces. I 
want to ask you a question. Is Mrs; O’Leary’s cow 
alive, or has she ‘ kicked the bucket ’ ? Please tell 
me if you know. Please excuse my bad writing, and 
I will try and write you a better letter next time. 
Please put this in your pocket. Your friend, 

“ Bradnor Ranney'.” 

Prudy has been too busy to call on this distill- 
. guished native of Chicago, and cannot tell the state 
of her health. 


Nelson. “Dear Prudy: I thought I would write 
to you. I am ten years old. I have got a little sis¬ 
ter, but she cannot talk much. My brother takes 
the Corporal. I think ‘Dora’ is very good. Tell 
Mr. Miller I wish he would send the Corporal once 
a week. I can hardly wait for it. I wish you would 
come and see me, and bring Tommy with you, if he 
is your boy. This is the first letter I have written to 
you. Do please put this in your pocket. Good bye. 

“ Helen E. Stockweljl 


Canterbury. “Dear Prudy: I live abont six miles 
from the place where Israel Putnam, of revolution¬ 
ary fame, killed a very troublesome wolf. My broth¬ 
er Frank, who was eleven years old this last .Fourth 
of July, has taken the Little Corporal one year 
and a naif, and pays for it himself. We all like it 
very much. 1 was thirteen years old last September, 
ancf I should like very much to open a correspond¬ 
ence with some of the readers of the Little Cor¬ 
poral, that are abont my age. I have a large flower 

S len. and I delight to work in it. Hoping this will 
a place in your pocket, I am yours truly, 

“Clara E. Witter.” , 


“Dear Prudy: I thought I would write a letter to 
you. We live away out in southwestern Kansas, on 
Cana River, and only two or three years ago there 
was no one lived here but Osage Indians. Where 
our cornfield is now used to be an Indian village, 
and some of the wigwams are standing there yet. 
And in our grove the poles are still standing where 
they had their winter nouses. And on a little mound 


near our house there is an Indian grave. They do n’t 
dig very deep graves—only two or three feet, and 
then pile stones on them. Some of the stones have 
been taken off, and the skull and part of the bones 
are bleaching in the sun. There are honied toads in 
this country. They don’t jump like other toads, 
they trot like a pony. Anna I. Harden.” 


“Dear Prudy: We have been taking the Little 
Corporal one year, and here is the money to pay 
for it another year, and also ten cents to pay th.* 
postage on the chromo. We live away out in south¬ 
western Kansas, and we have no school here thi.» 
summer, and we cannot think of doing without our 
little friend, the Corporal. Our time expires with 
the June number, so you will please begin our next 
year with the July number, for we are reading 
‘Dora,’ and we do not wish to miss a number. Ana 
now, deal- Prudy. my little sister Anna and I wish 
you to decide wnich letter is the best; and send the 
Little Corporal to the one that vou think wrote 
the best letter, and the chromo to tLe other; and if 
you think they are good enough, please put them in 
your pocket Alpha Harden.” 

Prudy does not like to decide the question—but 
will refer it to the many thousands who may read 
the letters. 

“Dear Prudy: I am a little boy eight years old. I 
cannot walk—nave always been a cripple; I cannot 
use my hands to write: have some one to write what 
I teil them. I can read quite well. I have one sis¬ 
ter eighteen years old; have had five brothers; they 
are all dead. I have taken the Little Corporal 
since December; like it very much. I think the 
prize story, ‘Dora,’ is splendid. Please don’t let 
this slip out of your pocket. I never have seen a 
letter from here. Your friend, 

“William R. Prnick, Jr.” 


“Dear Mr. Miller: I have just been reading the 
Little Corporal for August. I have got very 
much interested in ‘Dora. I like the Corporal 
more and more. I think the toy furniture must be 
very pretty. I am going to make some to-morrow. 
I wish Private Queer would tell us in the next num¬ 
ber something else to make, as pretty and as easy. 
It is just the thing to occupy the days of vacation. 

“Hetta.” 


“Dear Corporal: As I was looking over some old 
numbers of your magazine the other day. I noticed 
some articles entitled, ‘ What shall the children do 
next?’ and thinking that perhaps some of them had 
not yet found enough to ‘do next,’ to fill up all their 

( spare time, thought I would tell yon what my sisters 
>lay. Abont a year ago the 1 paper doll mania ’ raged 
n oiu* neighborhood; so, of course, the girls each 
had to have a family. During the winter they had 
them in a flat box, which was easily carried around. 
The dolls gradually increased to so many that this 
spring they thought they would have a town (our 
house is unfinished, and we have one or two empty 
rooms); so they formed a town in one of them. 
They have now eighty-four dolls, and ten dwelling 
houses (in some more than one family), a church, a 
school house, hotel, town hall, lawyers* and doctors' 
offices, a photograph gallery, besides two or three 
stores, a minister and two carpenters. They also 
have street cars (made out of empty match boxes), 
and intend soon to have a park. Of course we could 
not have bought all these dolls; but one of my sis 
ters can make very pretty ones, and has made nearly 
all of them. They nave great fun making clothes, 
etc., and I think boys might find pleasure in it, too. 
But enough for this time/’ 
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CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE t^UEER. 


No. 17—ENIGMA. 

I am a word of seven letters, of which mv first, 
second, and third mean three-fourths of a peck; my 
third and fourth one-fifth of a thousand; my first, 
seventh, third, and second give the name of a coin 
largely used in India; my seventh, fourth, and sec¬ 
ond a luxury highly prized by sick and well; my 
sixth, seventh, third, and second what God abhors; 
my fifth, first, and second, a cunning animal; my 
fifth, third, and second, a word that signifies a single 
one; ray first, fifth, sixth, and second, spell what 
bricklayers often^do; my first, fifth, fourth, and sec¬ 
ond, a word used in computing distances; my fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and second, a kind of grotto; my first, 
seventh, and second, what children like, and all 
printers hate; my fourth, fifth, first, and second 
make an article of dress quite fashionable at the 
present time; my seventh indicates a personage that 
most people regard as of very great importance; and 
my whole is a Latin word implying guilt. This word 
was also the sum total of a dispatch sent to his gov¬ 
ernment by General Havelock, after an important 
battle in India—the meaning to be understood by 
the English definition of the word. F. R. F. 

No. 18—RIDDLE. 

A wee bit lady in a wee bit house: 

She lives all alone, as snug as a mouse. 

‘ k Open the window or door!” crieth she, 

But neither window nor door can I see; 

I knock on the wall and break a hole through. 
Forth steps my lady, so dainty to view, 

But bring all the masons from o'er the sea, 

My fair lady’s house ne'er mended can be. 

A. C. McL. 

No. 19—HIDDEN COUNTIES OF 
IOWA. 

Henry’s cotton pants are worn out. 

I took breakfast at the royal inn. 

Jack’s on the wood pile. 

The grocer brought tne sack of corn-meal. 

The ground is very hard in the road. 

Ida visited the school yeHterdav. 

They bring gold dust from California. 

Peter Parley was a great story teller. 

The way negotiations are carried on. 

W. E. Linsley. 

No. 20—ENIGMA. 

My first is in door, but not in sash. 

My second is in noise, and also In crash. 

My third is in house, and also in shed. 

My fourth is in kill, but not in dead. 

My fifth is in mow. but not in reap. 

My sixth is in spring, but not in leap. 

My seventh is in head, and also in cnin. 

My whole is a town in Wisconsin. 

C. A. Pierce. 


No. 21—CHARADE. 

I am a word of four syllables. My first is a hinder- 
ance; my second contains a large portion of bad; 
my thinfis not half right; my fourth is in the middle 
of the hand; and my whole is the very reverse of a 
refined and cultivated gentleman. F. R. F. 

No. 22—CHARADE. 

Oozing from the riven rocks. 

Dripping from the mosses, 

Winding where the daisy flocks 
Fringe the meadow flosses, 

Laving sunny, silver sands, 

Chafing stony notches. 

Bathing ary and dusty lands, 

Cooling ferny blotches, 

Shining under flower tips, 

Skies in vapor veiling, 

Golden-hearted lily-ships 
On its bosom sailing, 

Floating commerce, quenching thirst, 
Clothed in strength or beauty, 
Everywhere, behold my first 
Do its noble duty. 

Droning in the peasant’s cot 
While the dame is nodding. 

Trundling through the harvest lot 
Where the team is plodding. 

Rolling over iron rails, 

Bowling over gravel, 

Humming like the sound of flails 
In the streams of travel, 

Whirling in the artist ’s room, 

Driving drill and hammer, 

Plane and spinning-frame and loom. 
Shuttle’s noisy clamor, 

Praise to win and wealth to earn, 

No one’s rights despoiling, 

Serving all mankind in turn, 

See my second toiling. 

In the shadow of the hill 
And the alder bushes. 

Where the birchen-bordcred rill 
Shakes the tangled rushes; 

Never weary, never still. 

All the day long creaking, 

Like the spirit of the mill 
With the waters speaking; 

Mossy, dripping foam and spray. 

While unprisbned waters 
Spout and nout and steal away, 

Blithe as millers’ daughters; 

While o'erhead the spindles spin; 

And swift runners rattle 
Round in dust and din, 

My whole serves men and cattle. 

1 ). D. H. 


No. 28—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of nine letters. 

My 3, 5, 6, 8, is the home of birds. 

My 1, 2, 4, 5, is the name of the place where gold, 
iron, etc., are obtained. 

My 2, 7, 8, 9, is a very small particle. 

My whole is one of the United States. 

No. 24—CHARADE. 

I am a word of three syllables. My first is more 
than half a division of time; my second sounds like 
a species of grain; my third is a personal pronoun of 
the plural number; and my whole is the name of a 
Persian king, whose name is often used in the Bible, 
and who was conquered by Alexander the Great. 
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No. 25—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of six letters. 

My 1 is the beginning of very necessary knowledge. 
My 5 is the end of the same. 

My 3, 4, 2, 6, signifies mature. 

My whole is eagerly sought for. 

Whoever solves the foregoing correctly will get a 
prize for his trouble. Chub. 

No. 26—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 7,13, 21, 4, is a lady. 

My 16, 5,18, 8, is found in the country. 

My 8, 13, 18, is a black substance. 

My 10, 4, 12, comes only at evening. 

My 16, 5, 21; 11, is much striven after. 

My 7, 4, 21, 17, 23, is an evil spirit. 

My 16, 20,18,1, is a refuge in time of war. 

My whole is an old-fashioned saying. E. K. 

CORRECT ANSWERS. 

Correct answers were sent by the following per¬ 
sons: Lucy M. Vinackc, Emma Porter, H. Crockett, 
Frank Dramm, Miron J. Case. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
AUGUST NUMBER 

No. 11.—Foxglove. 

No. 12. —Foxglove.Goldthread. White Poppy, Monks¬ 
hood, Provence ltose, Johnny-jump-up, 
Velvet Pink, Dandelion Larkspur, Hare¬ 
bell. 


No. 13.—Paris. 

No. 14.—O WASCO. 
WANTON. 
A N N A L S. 
S T A P L E. 
COLLET. 
O N 8 E T 8. 

No. 15.—Mary. 

No. 16.—Harebell. 


TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 2. 

A man was traveling on foot; and, being weary, 
lay down under a tree by the wayside. By and by 
he fell asleep. When he awoke and had looked at 
his watch he was astonished to find it so late. He 
had many miles yet to travel, and he arose and went 
rapidly on his way. In his hurry he forgot the bun 
die which he had placed under nis head for a pillow. 
His good dog, however, did not forcet it. and began 
barking at once. He used every effort to induce his 
master to turn back, pulling his garments and bark¬ 
ing furiously. At last his master, annoyed and not 
understanding what it could mean, turned and beat 
the poor dog cruelly. But this did not help the mat¬ 
ter. The dog still persisted. So he turned again to 
consider the matter. The dog. rejoiced at this suc¬ 
cess, ran joyfully back upon the path, and the mau 
followed until he came to the tree and the bundle 
which he had left. So the poor dog’s faithfulness 
was rewarded at last. W. 0. V. 


PICTURE STORY" NO. 8—'THE MISER. 


BY W. 0. C. 

Translation will be given Dext month. 
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No. 165 West Washington St., Chioago, Ill. 

THE POSTAGE on the Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


CHICAGO , SEPTEMBER , 1872. 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

A Beautiful New Chromo Given to Ev¬ 
ery Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

The LITTLE CORPORAL will be mi one year, and a copy 
of the Chromo CHERRIES ARE RIPE, poet paid, 
upon receipt of $ 1 . 60 . 

Now is the Time to Subscribe . 

Cherries are Ripe is the name of a new chromo, 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kurz, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 12 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fruit and 
tossing it to her baby brother sitting near by on the 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
in the distance complete the picture, and it is just 
such a scene as all delight to look upon. The size 
of the chromo is 10 by 12 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $3.00. 

THE PRIZE STORY FREE! 

In order to give new subscribers the reading of 
Dora , our Prize Story, we will send free to each new 
subscriber a supplement number containing all of 
the story that has been published up to the July 
number. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a club, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a copy 
of the chromo, which we will send, postpaid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list premiums, 
upon the receipt of 50 cents. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to hare a copy of the chromo, so that per¬ 
sons who may wish to subscribe can see beforehand 
what they arc to get. We make this offer only to 
those who will promise to try to raise a club. 

The Editor of the ADVANCE\ in speaking qf the 
Chromo , says; 

“Of ail subjects for a picture none would quicker 


take the fancy of little folks than one suggested by 
the nursery song ‘Cherries arc ripe. 1 So the pub 
Usher of The Little Corporal thought, and with 
characteristic liberality he has brought out a pretty 
chromo with that title, which he proposes to give to 
every subscriber of Ti Corporal for next year. It 
represents a girl standing on a grassy lawn under a 
cherry tree and picking and tossing the red-ripe 
fruit to her baby brother sitting near by. The eyes 
of the children to whom the picture is given will 
snap with delight when they see it, and we advise 
the Advance childr^i to begin laying by the pennies 
for a subscription to The Corporal next year. 
They can begin taking it anytime, however, for that 
matter, and receive the premium.’’ 

“Cherries are Ripe,” the new chromo offered 
by the publisher of The Little Corporal to sub¬ 
scribers for that handsome lit:, monthly, is certain¬ 
ly a beautiful and artistic picture, and is alone worth 
double the subscription price of tho magazine.— 
The Evening Lamp, Chicago. 


CROQUET PREMIUMS. 

The season for out-door games and amusements is 
at hand, and we would call attention to our Croquet 
Premiums. The terms we make are so liberal that 
every family in the land may possess one of these 
popular games. They are manufactured by Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., which is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that they are first class goods. We 
offer only two styles, but if parties desire one of a 
higher price, we will give them terms upon applica¬ 
tion to us. 

TERMS. ^ 

For 10 names at $1.60 each, we will send a set of 
Bradley’s Croquets, price $6.00; and for a club of 15 
names at $1.60 each, we will send a set worth $9.00. 
The Bradley Croquets are all put up in Fine Chestnut 
Boxes , warranted Rock Maple , and accompanied 
with Patent Sockets for Bridges. 

They are sent by express to any part of the United 
States, either from Chicago or from the factory at 
Springfield, Mass., the express charges to be paid by 
the recipient upon the delivery of the goods. 


A NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

We have arranged a new list of premiums for the 
summer and fall campaign, and we would advise our 
readers to look It over carefully, to see if there are 
not some things offered which you would very much 
like to have. The beautiful chromo given to every 
subscriber’makes it easy work to obtain subscribers, 
and almost any boy or girl can get from 5 to 20 
names in a day or two—for almost every one who 
sees the chromo will subscribe. We want to urge 
the boys and girls to make one good effort to raise a 
club during vacation, and earn a nice premium. If 
each one of our subscribers would devote one day to 
the work, wc should receive thousands of names 
every day. Who will try? 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

We have appointed a good many agents in re¬ 
sponse to the call made in the last number, but there 
is room yet for thousands more, for we want an 
agent in every town and neighborhood. There is 
not a post office where the number of subscribers 
could not be increased from 10 to 100 names in a few 
days. ' Teachers and scholars can easily earn from 
$50 to $100 during the summer vacation. Send at 
once 75 cents for an outfit, consisting of a sample 
copy of the chromo, several numbers of the Corpo- 
ral, order blanks, and circular giving terms to 
agents. 


Emerson's Binder.— This binder consists of stiff 
board sides, with flexible back, gilt title, and is in 
appearance precisely like the cover of a regularly 
bound book. Every reader of the Corporal should 
huve one of these—the only binder that binds the 
numbers of the magazine as received and holds them 
in a perfect vise; and when the year is completed 
serves as a permanent binding, as firm, durable, and 
neat, externally, as a regularly bound bhok. 

The price of the Binder is 50c., to be had at this 
office, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 
Sent as a premium for two subscribers at $1.60 
each. 


The Beckwith Sewing Machine is a perfect lit¬ 
tle gem, and will prove a boon to thousands of per¬ 
sons who are not able to buy a high-priced machine. 


THREE YEARS IN A MAN TRAP. 

This work, by the author of “ Ten Nights in a Bar 
.Room,” is one of the best temperance stories ever 
written. It strikes at the root of intemperance in 
high as well as low pluces; it shows up the evil ten¬ 
dencies and results of the occasional glass, taken 
either in private or at the sideboard of a friend. It 
is a book that every parent should read, aud put 
in the hands of his son to read, that he may early 
learn to shun the first glass. The book is very pop¬ 
ular, and is meetiug with a large sale. Persons de¬ 
siring an agency should apply to the publishers, John 
E. Miller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Irregularities. —It would be a great favor to us 
if subscribers would notify us at once of any failure 
in receiving the regular issues of the magazine. Ev¬ 
ery number is mailed previous to the first of the 
month for which it is issued, but the mails some¬ 
times fail to reach their destination, for reasons 
which arc above our control. Subscribers will some¬ 
times wait months, and even a year, before they 
make known any failure or irregularity in the ser¬ 
vice of the magazine. We are always willing and 
glad to make any corrections in the address, and to 
supply lost numbers, if we arc informed in proper 
season. It is to our interest to have every subscriber 
get every number of the magazine he has paid for. ' 


The Globe Microscope, advertised In this num¬ 
ber, and ofl'ered as a premium on our new list, is one 
of the best low-priced instruments we have ever seen. 
In a family of children it w'ill afford an endless 
amount of amusement and instruction. Objects for 
examination can easily be obtained and prepared in 
a few minutes. A few prepared objects, however, 
will be found very interesting and desirable to have 
on hand for ready examination. We can send one 
dozen mounted objects by mail, postpaid, upon re¬ 
ceipt of $1.50, or we will send the microscope and 
one dozen mounted objects, prepaid, by mail or ex¬ 
press, upon receipt of $3.75. When you send your 
order, please state whether you wish the instrument 
to be sent by mail or express. 


THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

We are sending The Corporal to a number of 
Sunday-schools at reduced rates, when taken in 
large quantities. Though not strictly a Sunday- 
school magazine, yet The Corporal’s mission is, as 
its beautiful motto indicates, to fight against Wrong, 
and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, and 
thus furnishes reading matter eminently suitable for 
the Sunday-school scholar or teacher. We give be¬ 
low a few letters received from persons who have 
used The Corporal in their Sunday-schools for sev¬ 
eral years. 

The Sunday-school of Park church, in' Elmira, 
have abandoned library books for four or five years, 
and have taken instead, with other periodicals. The 
Little Corporal. The number taken this year is 
greater than ever before, and I have yet to hear the 
first word concerning it other than satisfaction or 
praise. 

THOS. K. BEECHER, Pastor. 

Elmira, N. Y., July 23, 1872. 

Williamsport, Pa., July 15, 1872. 

John E. Miller, Esq., Pub. Little Corporal— 
Dear Sir: We have used the Little Corporal as a 
prize in our Sunday-school nearly two years, and the 
result is, we can t stop if we wanted to. Each one 
of our intermediate classes that has a perfect record 
for attendance and conduct for a month receives a 
Corporal for each member of the class. Woe to 
the unfortunate delinquent who makes his class lose 
their Corporals. He will not.be likely to repeat 
the crime after once seeing the class suffer for hi* 
sake. At the end of one year I proposed another 
scheme of prizes, which I thought would be attract¬ 
ive, and desirable for a change; but, on submitting 
it to my school, it failed signally. Every hand went 
up for the Corporal . Of the contents of the Corpo¬ 
ral it is scarcely necessary to speak words of praise 
at this day, when its reputation has become world¬ 
wide. I have always found every word pure, health¬ 
ful and instructive; fulfilling its noble motto, “ Fight¬ 
ing against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful.” Yours in behalf of the children, 
BENJ. W. THOMPSON, S. S. Supt. 


Time Expired.— According to announcement made 
in the May and June numbers, the time for closing 
up old clubs and claiming premiums thereon, ex¬ 
pired July 1st. The. old premium list is now no 
longer in force, but we have arranged a new one, 
which is printed in this number, to which we refer 
agents who wish to raise clubs. 
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NUTTING 

Out in the pleasant sunshine of a bright October day, 

Rollicking, frolicking through the woods—scoring the birds away, 

Went a group of laughing girls and boys, to play till the sun was set; 
Martha and Robbie, and Tom and Will, und Dollie, the household pet. 

—Xu f tiny , pci'je 129. 
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DORA. [PRIZE STORY.] 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 

CHAPTER X—-The Turning Point. 



^INE o’clock came, and as 
soon after a well known 
shuffling and stamping were 
heard on the kitchen steps, 
Miss Miller ran down to see 
’Liphalet. 

“ She’s a sinkin’,” said he. 
“The doctor ain’t certain 
whether she ’ll pull through 
the night or not. Likely not. Everybody 
here’s to go to bed, Miss Jones says.” 

Miss Miller went back slowly. 

“No change, girls,” she said. “Now 
go to bed, and pray wo may be forgiven 
for any hard thing we have ever said or 
done to the poor child. ” 

Sippy ran to her room, and when, a few 
moments later, Clem followed, she found 
her rolling on the bed in an agony of grief. 

“ I can’t bear it another minute,” she al¬ 
most screamed. “I can’t live if I don ? t 
tell somebody.” 

“ Tell them what? ” said Clem, beginning 
to suspect the truth. 

“ I will tell,” said Sippy, sitting up and 
looking at the knot of little girls who now 
surrounded the door. 

“Go to your rooms, children,” said old 
Mr. Jones’ voice from without “ What is 
the trouble here? ” 


Sippy had thrown herself down among 
the pillows again, and, going in, he sat 
down by her. 

“Now, Sippy,” he said, “tell me your 
trouble. Why do you cry so? ” 

“Because I—because I put the things 
under Dora’s bed. I put the cake in her 
pocket, and everything, and fixed it so’t 
everybody would think she had taken it. ” 

“I knew it! I knew it all the time!” 
said Cynthia, rushing in and shaking Sippy 
furiously. “Oh! you wicked little thing! 
And now she’s dying, and won’t ever know. 
I want to kill you! ” 

“ Kill me then,” said Sippy, wretchedly. 
“ I do n’t care. I did n’t mean to make her 
sick.” 

“Go away, all of you,” said Mr. Jones, 
looking very much shocked; and Cynthia, 
almost beside herself with indignant pity, 
shook her fist as she went from the room. 

1 ‘ Oh! if she was a boy, and I was a boy, ” 
she said, “ would n’t I lick her good! I ’ve 
a great mind to do it, any way. I ’ll never 
come back to this school, unless Miss Jones 
sends her away.” 

“ She feels dreadfully,” ventured Ida. 

“Feels dreadfully! What’s that? Any¬ 
body can feel dreadfully. Why did n’t she 
feel like telling the truth when it might 
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have done some good? not snivel it out 
when it can’t be told to the right one. If 
Dora dies I hope she ’ll haunt her all the 
days of her life.” 

“There, there, Cynthia,” said Miss Mil¬ 
ler, “there’s no use in feeling so. Sippy 
need n’t have told if she had n’t chosen.” 

“Oh, it’s like you to talk that way!” 
said Cynthia, turning upon her. “You 
think I do n’t know much, Miss Miller, and 
don’t care for anything but eating. I’d 
rather be a hog than act like you, or Sippy 
Smith either, driving the poor thing crazy 
between you. .Oh, get out!” and Cynthia 
ran into her room and shut the door. 

Mr. Jones came out after a time, the 
shocked look still on his face, and walked 
down to Uncle Sol’s. No one had gone to 
bed, but sat there waiting for whatever 
might come. The doctor sat by the side of 
the bed feeling Dora’s pulse now and then, 
and grandfather and mother were on the 
other. Mr. Maynard, who had come up 
the day before, sat near the window, look¬ 
ing steadily into the darkness, and Uncle 
Sol crept about, mending the fire, which 
sent up strange flickering shadows over the 
walls and low ceilings. Dora lay motion¬ 
less and quiet in a sleep whose ending 
would be life or death. Mr. Jones beck¬ 
oned to his daughter, who stole out softly, 
wondering why she was called. 

44 It comes too late to do much good,” 
he said, “but if she dies, and is conscious 
at all before the end, you can tell her that 
we all know r she did not commit the sin 
laid to her charge. Mississippi Smith has 
confessed that she is the guilty one.” 

Sippy would have trembled could she 
have seen Miss Jones’ darkening face. 

“Lock the little wretch up till I can at¬ 
tend to her,” said she. “ Poor Dora! poor 
little Dora! What we have made her bear 
among us! ” 

“You did what seemed best,” said her 
father, soothingly, “and need not reproach 
yourself Try and rest to-night.” 

“I can’t rest,” said Miss Jones, as she 
went back to her post, and sat watching 
for any change in the pale little face, only 


a shadow of its former self—watched with 
as earnest a prayer as she had ever prayed, 
that the child might at least live to know 
their sorrow for the wrong she had suffered. 

The night wore slowly aw r ay, and at last 
a pale gray dawn came up in the east. 
Dora stirred uneasily, and Mrs. Winthrop 
bent over her, and watched the heavy lids 
which seemed unable to lift. Dora turned 
a little, then opened her eyes wide, with 
the first conscious look in them for a fort¬ 
night, and smiling feebly, but with full 
recognition, whispered “grandmother!” 
and slept again. 

Dr. Brown drew r a long breath. “She ’ll 
do,” he said, softly, and went into the b^ck 
room. “I’m going home for a nap,” he 
said to Miss Jones, who followed him, 
“ and do you go to, or I shall have you on 
my hands next. She’s passed the crisis, 
and with careful nursing will Come out all 
right.” 

“Thank God,” said Miss Jones, with a 
burst of tears, which she checked in a mo¬ 
ment and turned to Mrs. Winthrop, who 
came out* more overcome with gladness 
than she had been by all the long watching. 

“Go home, my dear, and rest,” she said 
to Miss Jones. “You have more children 
than one to think of.” 

Miss Jones wanted to give her good news, 
but could not before Dr. Brown, and went 
away to sleep a long sleep of exhaustion. 

Grandmother, too, lay down for a little 
rest, while grandfather and Mr. Maynard 
still kept watch by the bedside; and Uncle 
Sol, going out to the barn, danced, for the 
first time in forty years, a double shuffle on 
the threshing floor. 

Of the talk with Sippy I shall not tell 
you; but Cynthia saw with delight the 
thunder-cloud on Miss Jones’ face as she 
entered the room, and chuckled as she 
heard the loud sobs which greeted her. 
But she relented at tea time, when Sippy, 
pale and trembling, was let in, and begged 
forgiveness of the whole school for her mean 
and wicked conduct. 

“No,” said Miss Jones, as she paused 
before her, “I do not forgive you yet. It 
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will take more than a little crying to make 
me do that. Impulsive, thoughtless sins I 
always forgive; but deliberate, mean, sneak¬ 
ing wickedness like yours, I do not I 
should expel you on the spot, but shall wait 
till Dora is well enough to say what shall 
be done with you. And whatever she says 
shall be done, if it is to tie you up and whip 
you.” 

8ippy jumped as Miss Jones brought her 
hand down on the table with an energy 
that made the cups dance. She would 
gladly have staid in her room. Anything 
would have been better than to see the little 
girls look another way when she came near, 
and never speak unless obliged to. With 
equal dread she looked forward to the time 
when Dora should be told, and counted 
the days as they slowly wore away. 

For Dora’s convalescence was a long one, 
and it was nearly a month before she could 
sit up with comfort As soon as possible 
her father had told her that everybody 
knew now that she had never stolen, and 
how sorry he was for her long punishment; 
but Dora had either forgotten, or was too 
weak to feel much curiosity, or even ask 
who had done it. She could not under¬ 
stand why Uncle Sol should be there, but 
accepted the fact, and smiled on him when¬ 
ever he came near. 

It was pure comfort to wake up from 
long sleeps, and see grandfather and mo¬ 
ther, one or the other always clos< ,i’ hand; 
but everything else seemed a sort of dream, 
and why Uncle Sol, and Cynthia, and the 
rest should seem so familiar, she puzzled 
herself to find out. Memory came grad¬ 
ually, but it was not till one morning in 
February, sitting up in Uncle Sol’s rocking 
chair before the open fire, that she said 
suddenly, 

“ Grandma, where’s my journal? ” 

44 In my trunk, dear.” 

44 Did I give it to you? ” 

“ No, dear, I put it there for safe keep¬ 
ing. Do you want to look at it? ” 

Dora was silent for a time, then spoke 
again. 

44 Then it did n’t get lost out, when I fefi 


down that night. Did you know I was out 
in the dark and the storm, grandma? ” 

“I know all about it,” said Mrs. Win- 
throp, quietly, afraid that she would grow 
too much excited. “It was a very bad 
dream, dear, but it’s all over now.” 

“ And they know who took the cake and 
the pencil?” said Dora, after another si¬ 
lence. “ Who was it? ” 

44 One of the little girls, my dear. I have 
not seen her. Mississippi Smith is her 
name.” 

“And she said wickeder things than 
anybody about my stealing,” said Dora, 
flushing hotly. “ I ’ll never forgive her as 
long as I live.” 

“Hity tity!” said Uncle Sol, coming in 
with a red apple, which he set down before 
the fire to roast for Dora. “ Never’s a 
long day. I don’t blame you for bein’ 
mad. That’s nat’ral and proper. But you 
mus’ n’t keep mad. Forgive us our debts, 
you know, as we forgive our debtors. It’s 
a big debt that air yaller-headed little tor¬ 
ment owes you, but you’d better kind of 
pass it over.” 

“Ah! but Uncle Sol,” said Dora, “you 
never had such hard times as I’ve had. 
People doing you harm, when you had n’t 
done anything to them.” 

“Haven’t I?”*said Uncle Sol, slowly. 
41 Well, you know, I suppose. I kind o’ 
thought I had. Any way, you’d better 
think awhile before you make up your 
mind. She do n’t look none too happy.” 

44 Cynthia,” said Dora, the next day, 44 1 
want Sippy to come here to-morrow. Do 
you believe she will?” 

44 She’s got to, whenever you are ready,” 
said Cynthia. 44 You can have her expelled, 
if you ’re a mind to. Miss Jones said so.” 

44 Did she?” Dora answered, thoughtful¬ 
ly. 44 Well, after she’s gone back, I want 
all the girls to come down here together, 
and Miss Jones, too. You can tell her, if 
she does n’t come here again to-night.” 

“Well,” said Cynthia, wondering, but 
asking no questions, and the next after¬ 
noon Sippy crept in, looking 44 like a whip¬ 
ped yaller dog,” Uncle Sol said afterward. 
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and stood before Dora, who had arranged 
beforehand that nobody should be in the 
room with them. 

Mrs. Winthrop staid close by, ready to 
come in if Dora grew too excited; but the 
talk, though long, was a veiy quiet one, 
and Sippy went away with a comforted 
look on her face. 

“ The girls need n’t come, I guess,” Dora 
said, as she crept into bed again. “ I do n’t 
want to talk any more, only to tell Miss 
Jones that Sippy’s going to begin again, 
and nobody must ever say a word to her 
about stealing. I know how it feels when 
you have n’t done anything, and it must be 
a great deal worse when you have. You’ll 
tell her, grandma, every word, won’t you? 
and that she must be good to Sippy, and 
help her along.” 

Miss Jones thought over the matter, and 
that evening, just before tea, while Sippy 
was in her room, told the girls Dora’s 
wishes, and added her own. 

“This is her last chance with us,” she 
said. “ She seems really repentant, and we 
will give her a fair trial. I shall treat you 
as if nothing had happened,” she added to 
Sippy at bed-time. “But you are not to 
forget that you owe it to Dora, and that if 
you offend again, you leave at once.” 

During all this time, as‘Dora grew better, 
she had asked many questions of Uncle 
Sol, and heard the full history of the curi¬ 
ous old tilings about the room, even down 
to the patch-work quilt upon the bed, 
which had in it two pieces from one of 
Mrs. Washington’s gowns. 

“That quilt don’t naterally belong to 
me,” Uncle Sol said. “It was part of 
Nabby’s setting out, and that ere piece o’ 
chintz come to her from one o’ father’s 
cousins from Yirginny, that knew all about 
the Washington family. I keep it rolled 
away, mostly, but now’s as good a time as 
any to have it out.” 

They were all sitting, as he spoke, around 
the fire. The early tea had been cleared 
away by Mrs. Winthrop, the one woman 
in the world really good for something, 
Uncle Sol said every day. And seeing his 


tender, gentle ways with Dora, Mrs. Win¬ 
throp wondered often how it was that no 
woman had ever shared his life. Practi¬ 
cally he needed none; for no woman could 
have exceeded his neatness in every way. 
Spotless cleanliness reigned in every cor¬ 
ner, and his bread and doughnuts were 
light and puffy as heart could desire. But¬ 
ter making, preserving, all were done by 
himself alone, ’Liphalet only having charge 
of the cattle. 

“ Who was Nabby?” Dora asked. 

“ My sister, child. The only one I had. 
There were nine boys, and only this one 
gal. She was goin’ to be married, but died 
o’ small pox before the day come—died in 
the pest-house, and could n’t even be buried 
from home. Mother kept her settin’ out a 
good while, and when she found I was set¬ 
tling down here, give it to me. Nabby an’ 
me was nearest.” 

“ Why did n’t you marry somebody, and 
have her live here with you? ” Dora asked. 

Grandmother Winthrop started, fearful 
that the question might offend him. But 
Uncle Sol, after one keen look at her, turn¬ 
ed to the fire again. 

“ I did calkilate to,” he said, “ but things 
went contrary. I’d a knocked anybody 
down that asked me that question forty 
years ago; but I’ve mistrusted sometimes 
o’ late years that may be I might a done 
different. ’Tain’t no use to talk about it 
now.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Dora, earnestly. “I 
want you to tell me, Uncle Sol.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Sol, bending for¬ 
ward, with his elbows on his knees, and 
looking intently into the red coals, “She 
an’ Nabby were thick together as could be. 
Always in an’ out, in an’ out, an’ I, seein’ 
her every day, fell in love like a fool an’ 
gin her my word. I’d a good trade—car¬ 
penter and house builder (my father was 
one before me)—an’ it came handy, for I 
could build a house, and furnish it, too. 
An’ the best friend I had was a parson. 
Knew everything that I didn’t, an’ was 
way above me; but took to me, somehow, 
an’ learned me all the little I knew. Him 
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an' Dolly was friends, too, and she *d talk 
to him about things she never did to me. 
Notions like that come into her head. Well, 
well! We was all young together. Then 
come the war. He wasn’t no great for 
liberty, being a parson; but my folks was 
all brave fighters, an’ four of us boys went 
in to onct, an’ I reckon they’d have all 
gone if they’d lived; but you see three 
or four died w T hen they w r as small, and 
Ephraim was far gone in a consumption 
then. 

“Well, we went, and I says to parson 
Simmons, ‘ Now, I leave Dolly with you, 
an’ whatever little things I’ve done for her, 
I want you to do when I’m gone. If I 
die, she's to have the little I’ve laid up; 
an’ ef I do n’t, please God, I ’ll come home 
an’ many her.’ 

“Dolly acted like a Tory, out an’out, 
but I thought it was because it hurt her so 
to have me go, an’ marched away heavy- 
hearted enough, but kind of hoping all the 
time to come back. I tell ye it w as w orse ’n 
any wound I ever got, fur I was just tied 
to that little thing; but I couldn’t hold 
back when every man w as wanted. If it 
had been stiddy figlitin’ it might a’ dojoe, 
but then at last they kept me prisoner going 
on three years, first in the prison ship, an’ 
then when I was taken again in the old 
sugar house. I could kill every Britisher 
now, when I think of them three years. 
Not a w f ord of home, an’ thinking they 
might all be dead. 

“Well, it ended, an’ I crawled home, 
eaten up with sores, an’ my head turned 
w’hite, though I wasn’t thirty years old; 
went hoibe to find Simmons had cut me 
out, and Dolly married him afore I’d been 
gone a year. I’da killed him if he’d been 
there; but he knew better. He’d gone off 
where he belonged, among the Tories in 
Nova Scotia, an’ that w as the end o’ them. 
An’ of me, too. I kind o’ broke dowm then, 


more ’n even the prison had made me, an’ 
looked to die any way. Got so near dyin* 
I could forgive Simmons easy. But when 
I began to pick up it all come back, an’ I 
says to myself, 4 Now, Sol, you’ve been 
taken in by one woman, don’t you ever 
give another the chance. If she’d lie, they 
all will, an’ do n’t you never have anything 
to say to one of ’em but your own mother, 
that hain’t no object in deceivin’ you.’ 
An’ I have n’t. Fifty years an’ more I've 
lived here, by myself till late years, wiien 
I’ve had a boy or two, and this little cree- 
tur’s the first petticoat I’d have been willin’ 
to let come and go as she was a mind. I’m 
free to say they ain’t all light-headed, an’ 
if I’d found one like you, ma’am, things 
might a’ been different. ’T won’t last much 
longer, any way.” 

“Is she alive?” said Dora, wiping away 
some tears. “I hope she had an awful 
time.” 

“She died forty year ago,” said Uncle 
Sol. “I’m eighty-two. She'd a’ been 
seventy-seven if she’d lived. Well, 1 don’t 
bear malice now*. Folks do n’t w hen 
they ’re as close to the grave as I be.” 

“Uncle Sol,” said Dora, after a long 
silence, “I’m going home as soon as I’m 
well enough, to stay till next term begins. 
I wish you’d come and sec us, and see 
how' nice it is.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
heartily. “We have lived with you a 
month and more. Now come and live with 
us.” 

“No; I’m obleeged to you,” said Uncle 
Sol, looking much gratified. “I ain’t fit 
to be anywheres but here. But I shall re¬ 
member you asked me. The first asking 
I've had since 1800 came in.” 

“Fifty years without being asked any¬ 
where,” Dora murmured, as grandmother 
tucked her up in bed. “That’s w r orse 
than not getting married.” 
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“PULL HIS EARS AND YOU’LL SEE.” 

BT ROBELLA BICE. 


One day I heard the softest little tap-a- 
tap at the door, low as though made by a 
kitten’s paw, and when I opened it a beau¬ 
tiful little boy, with brown eyes, red lips, 
and rich, olive complexion, stood there, 
perspiring, and holding his old battered 
hat in his sun-burnt hands. 

“ Would you lend me a wheel-barrow to 
take some walnuts home? I will bring it 
back this evening,” said he, respectfully, 
and he appeared like a dear little gentleman. 

“Be sure, my little man, I want to ac¬ 
commodate you,” said I, laying my hand 
on his moist brow, and turning his sweet 
face up fairly to view, “but how do I 
know that you are an honest little stranger? 
Your eyes and face look very honest, but 
sometimes a boy’s acts belie his truthful 
face. Yes, I ’ll lend the wheel-barrow, and 
take your word for it that you ’ll fetch it 
back this evening. But you look so tired 
and sweaty that I believe you’d like one of 
my nice cookies, would n’t you?” 

“Yes ma’am, thank you,” said lie; and 
then I put the side-boards on the wheel¬ 
barrow, and run it out at the gate for him, 
and helped him lift a sack of nuts into it. 
In the evening, as we sat at tea, I heard the 
wheel-barrow coming up the dusty road 
with a creaking “wlieek whaw T k,” and I 
felt rejoiced to know T that my pretty little 
stranger was a boy who could be trusted. 

“I did bring it home, now, didn’t I?” 
said he, puffing along. 

“I thank you,” said I. “It does me 
good to meet with a boy who regards his 
word as something sacred, because I believe 
an honest boy will make an honest man,” 
and I shook hands with the little fellow, 
and told him to sit dow'n and rest. 

He took off his hat and sat down, saying, 

“ I can’t stay long, because I have to get 
the cow for mother, and we keep her in 
Mr. Irving’s pasture.” 

I learned who the child was—that he was 
the new T blacksmith’s son, and that he had 


a little brother and sister at home, and that 
“ sissy Zoa” was the darlingest baby in the 
world. I talked to him about keeping his 
word always, regarding it as something 
sacred—of building up a character for 
truthfulness; and for a few moments I talk¬ 
ed little boy talk as hard as I could. 
His big eyes watched me closely—he un¬ 
derstood and appropriated every word I 
said. I gave him a cookie to eat then, and 
one after he’d gone home, and one apiece 
for the little brother and sister, and told 
him to mind what liis mother had said 
about getting the cow, and that I believed 
he w as rested, and had better go now'; but 
whenever he w r anted an} r favor hereafter I 
would not be afraid to trust him. 

Oh, he walked off so royally! just as rich 
and honorable, and he took strides like a 
young Goliath! And I? I felt good to 
meet with a specimen of manly integrity in 
such a little lump of a boy. I felt a deep 
interest in the child, and resolved to watch 
him, and do him all the good I could. 

Only a few weeks before, a strange lad 
had called to borrow a rake. I did n’t like 
to lend it without the men knowing about 
it, but I so like to tiy a boy’s honesty, that 
I ventured to loan him the best and newest 
one. I said, “You look like an honest boy. 
Your eyes seem so frank and true, that I ’ll 
let you take it if you promise to return it 
as soon as you are done with it” 

“’Deed I will, Missis,” said he. “Me 
an’ daddy is workin’ on the sheers for old 
Gabriel Crane, a takin’ in his hay. I’ll 
stick to my word, ’deed an* double.” 

I am sorry to say it, but that was the last 
I ever saw of the rake or the Gabriel Crane 
boy, who promised so faithfully, and then 
tied the useless knot of ’deed and double in 
the end of it 

Tliat chilled my love for little boys some¬ 
what, because I want to like them, and 
help them to lay the foundation of a noble, 
and generous, and truthful manhood. 
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One day late in the autumn I was in the 
post office waiting for my news, when I 
felt a little hand wriggle into mine, and 
snug down in it, as though it was deter¬ 
mined to be friendly. I looked around, 
and there was my little hero of the borrow¬ 
ed wheel-barrow. He looked up and laugh¬ 
ed, and twisted his head about bashfully, 
as though he did n’t want me to forget him. 

I said, “Why, there’s my little honest 
boy! How do you do, bubby?” 

“I’m well, thank you,” and here he 
pulled my head down and whispered, “I 
mind what you told me, and I’m trying 
every day to be good, and to mind pa and 
ma, so as to be the kind of a man you told 
me to be.” 

“That’s right, my boy, do everything 
you know to be manly, and noble, and 
good. I guess you and I will be friends 
always,” and I shook his little brown puff 
of a hand cordially. 

After he had gone out, the village doctor 
came up to where I stood, and he was 
smiling wisely. I said, “ That’s a darling 
little fellow, doctor.” 

“Hehl” said he, sniffing up his nose 
sneeringly, “you just pull his ears, and 
you’ll see what kind of a darling he is! 
Why, he has n’t a friend among the fellows 
in town. If one of them slips up behind 
him and pinches his ear on the sly, he ’ll 
swear like a trooper; very much of a dar¬ 
ling, indeed! ” And the doctor twirled his 
cane wliizzingly, as though he did wish the 
child was in reach of it. 

I am not afraid of the doctor, and so 1 
just gave him a piece of my mind. I said, 
“Now I hold to the belief that we our¬ 
selves make our children and our neigh¬ 
bors’ children mean, and profane, and 
liars, and vulgar, by taunting, and annoy¬ 
ing, and plaguing them. We do n’t help 
them to lay a good foundation; we torment 
them, and make them ugly, and vicious, 
and wicked, and bold, and we have the sin 
to answer for. What little child is there 
who will submit to having his ears pulled, 
and twitched, and twisted, and not resent 
it? It is enough to provoke any child. 


How much better to speak a word of kind¬ 
ly encouragement—to throw out a prop, in 
the form of a pat, or a penny, or a smile— 
to show a child that we cherish good will 
towards him, and believe him, and trust 
him, and treat him as though he were not 
a dog! It would be low and mean to even 
twitch a dog’s ears, and taunt him, and 
make him snarl. It wouldn’t cost any 
more to say ‘poor fellow,’ or lay one’s fin¬ 
gers on his head kindly, than it would to 
rouse him to anger. If the cause of many 
of the warped lives all around us could be 
traced away, away back, veiy likely it 
would begin with the ten-months-old baby, 
sitting on the mother’s knee, wheedled into 
making a fist, and holding up the sweet 
little pink mite in a menacing way towards 
the father, or some other member of the 
family, while the unwise mother interpret¬ 
ed it aloud, by saying, ‘ see your master, 
sir?’ Don’t let us say of a boy, ‘He’s 
bound for the gallowV; or, ‘He’s a hard 
case,’ when we have never said a gracious 
w T ord, or done a kind deed, to show that 
poor, uncared-for boy that we trusted, or 
pitied, or cared for him, or wished him 
well. More than one poor lone outcast, 
whose ears every one is ready to pull, creeps 
into his bed at night like a beast seeking its 
lair, and tosses on his tear-wet pillow, while 
his son-owing heart moans out its hard 
anguish, and its bitterness, in words which 
if translated truthfully would be those of 
the Psalmist—saddest words we ever heard 
—‘no man cares for my soul.’ ” 


OCTOBER. 

BY LAURA D. NICHOL& 

O! month of pensive beauty, we hail thy cool return! 

Now, on the fading meadows, the golden-rod doth 
burn; 

The asters, white and purple, the gentian, fringed 
and blue, 

The gold and ruby glowing leaves, belong, sweet 
month, to you! 

The haze of Indian summer lies soft upon the hill, 

The grapes, and nuts, and apples hang slowly ripening 
still; 

But the white frost in the mornings, and leaves that 
fall so fast, 

Remind us, all too surely, this is too fair to last. 
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GOOD NEWS. 

BT MBS. 6. M. KELLOGG. 


“Le’sgoand tell mammy!” cried Bar¬ 
bary, gleefully. 

“I claim to tell-her,” Sukey said, some¬ 
what pugnaciously, “’cause I am white 
folks.” 

“Lc’s bofe we all race, and de one dat 
gits to de cabin fust mus’ tell her fust,” 
Barbary proposed. 

“All right!” assented Sukey, good-na¬ 
turedly. “ ‘ One for the money, two for 
the show, three to make ready, and four 
for to go!*” and away they started, their 
feet, white and black, flying along the path 
to Aunt Silva’s cabin. 

Bump, thump, went their outstretched 
hands against the cabin walls. Rumble, 
tumble, went the yellow, clayey daubing, 
falling inside, and startling Aunt Silva 
from one of her numerous afternoon naps. 
Stalling up, she vigorously resumed the 
picking of a gray goose, waking it from 
its comfortable doze between her knees. 
“ Squack! squack! ” it was crying, when Su¬ 
key rushed in, answering the questioning 
glances which Aunt Silva was rolling out 
of her eyes in search of a cause for all the 
racket. 

“Aunt Silva, what do you reckon we 
know?” Sukey was proud of propound¬ 
ing conundrums. 

” “ I do n’t reckon you know nuffin *t all,” 

replied Aunt Silva, curtly. “ Phew! ” and 
she whiffed away some particles of down 
that were hovering threateningly about her 
nostrils, and gave the children a glance, as 
if she would enjoy whiffing them along 
with the feathers. “Is yer all tryin’ to 
knock dis yer cabin down off* er its founda¬ 
tions, an’ does yer want ter kill me an’ 
Mistisses goose to onct? Dat regen’rate 
Barb’iy is al’ays in some mischief or ruther. 
Come yer tell I box yer jaw.” 

“ I ain’t done nuffin, ’t all,” said Barbary, 
suddenly sobered. “It wus Miss Sukey 
dat punched de chinkin’ down. I did n’t 
never tech it Huny an* tell her, Miss Su¬ 


key,” she continued, in an undertone, anx¬ 
ious to divert her mother’s attention from 
the proposed boxing. “ You beat de race. ” 

Sukey did not need urging; she was 
trembling with impatience to communicate 
her good news. 

“Pa is going to give all you black folks 
holiday to-morrow evening. ” (Southerners 
often designate the afternoon as evening.) 

Aunt Silva’s indifference as to the chil¬ 
dren’s communication was all gone. She 
turned a quick glance of interest on Sukey. 

“ What you mean, honey? ” 

“ Sho’ an’ sartain, mammy,” interposed 
Barbary. “ Miss Sukey an’ me hearn Mis- 
tiss tell Marster as how he must, kase de 
Lumpkinses, an’ de Butlers, and de Pat¬ 
ricks gives de black folks holerdys, an’ as 
how he would git de name uv bein’ a hard 
marster, an’ how he would n’t be in ’spec- 
table society; an’ we all is gwyne to hev all 
ter-morrow evenin’ fur a holerdy.” 

“You! You has holerdy all de time, 
yer lazy, good-fer-nuffin! ” 

“ Now, mammy, I does a heap uv work. 
I picks up chips fur de cook, and helps 
MUs Sukey.” 

“Yes, yer doe h help Miss Sukey—helps 
her do nuffin. Bofe uv yer togedder do n’t 
earn de salt dat one uv yer eats in yer com 
dodgers.” 

“ Say, mammy, what yer gwyne ter do 
wid yer holerdy? ” 

“ What you reckon?” 

“ I reckon you’s gwyne ter town to buy 
me a new frock.” 

“Dat chile ’spects I’s mad© uv money,” 
said Aunt Silva, plucking away at the 
breast feathers of the gray goose. She 
spoke with a well-pleased tone, for she en¬ 
joyed the importance of being treated as a 
capitalist. “ No, I ain’t gwyne to town 
tell I git my wrappin’ cord spun an’ twisted, 
ready to swap in de sto’s, an’ tell my water- 
millions, an’ gou’ds, an’ things gits growed 
to sell.” 
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“Well, wliat are you going to do with 
your holiday, say?” urged Sukey. “Are 
you going to work in your patch?” 

“Yer sweet taters is mighty grassy,” 
suggested Barbary, rolling up her eyes with 
a questioning glance to her mother’s face, 
as though afraid of her own daring, “ an’ 
yer corn is mighty yaller.” 

“Hush yer mouf! yer imper’ence! It 
wus de yaller kine uv corn I planted. Now, 
jest see w'hat yer done,” she continued to 
the goose, that, making an unexpected effort 
to regain its liberty, had sent the feathers 
flying to the four quarters of the cabin. “ I 
ain’t gwyne ter spen’ my holerdy workin’ 
in de patch uv de bes’ nigger dat ever live. 
Dis holerdy is de fust I’s had de pleasure 
uv ’joyin’ sence I lef ole Mars Williamses. 
I kin work my patch in de full uv de moons 
by moonlight. I’s gwnye er browsin’ on 
my holerdy.” 

“Browsin’! What yer mean by brows¬ 
in’ I’d like ter know?” said Barbary. 

“Yer ijiot! Dat eber I should lib to 
hear a chile uv mine talk sich nonsense! 
I’s thankful ole Mistiss do n’t hear ye. Ef 
yer wus a full-blooded Williams nigger, 
yer’d know all ’bout sich tings; but yer 
•An’t ’spect nuffln better uv a Coleman’s 


nigger. Yer ’ll never be s’perior to yer 
mother, chile. Jist tell me, what does de 
cows do when dey browses? ” 

“Why, dey lays down under de trees, 
an’ chaws, an’ tails off de flies an’ ’sketers. 
I neber saw ’em doin’ nuffin ’sides dat.” 

“Yer talks like dis yer goose. Cows, 
when dey browses, goes a-saunterin’ frew 
de woods, smellin’ dis yer yarb, an’ nosin’ 
dat dar one, an’ bitin’, an’ munchin’, an* 
chawin’, an’ jist ’joyin’ deyselves. Now, 
dat’s jist what I is gwyne ter do. I is 
gwyne to go m’anderin’ in de woods ter see 
what I kin fine ter smell, an’ ter taste, an’ 
to ’joy ginerly. I’s long been hankerin’ 
fur some boneset, to set my rumatiz 
bones. ” 

“Oh! Aunt Silva, let me go with you; 
please, Aunt Silva.” 

“Well, I jist as lief, ef yer maw don’t 
kere.” 

“An’ let me go too,” pleaded Barbary. 
“Please do, mammy.” 

“ What yer reckons I wants wid a nigger 
taggin’ on to me? Yer jist keep yersef to 
home an’ work de grass outen dem sweet 
talers yer wus ’plainin’ ’bout. Well, I 
don’t kere,” she continued, relenting at 
sight of the disappointed face. “I s’poses 
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yer dun know no better; yer jist er poor 
dumb critter.” (Aunt Silva meant an ig¬ 
norant critter.) 

The following afternoon, sure enough, 
the huge plantation horn was blown at 
three o’clock to announce the negroes’ holi¬ 
day. Aunt Silva, true to her first determi¬ 


nation, started to the woods, carrying on 
her arm a huge bag, and accompanied by 
Sukey and Barbary, each with a basket, to 
secure any good thing that might chance 
in her way. Concerning this browsing ex¬ 
pedition, I propose telling you in another 
chapter. 


THELITTLE DESK, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


Alice is Goldenrod’s dearest friend. You 
can guess the color of Goldenrod’s long 
locks from her name (which is only one of 
a dozen by which she is called), but you 
haven’t the least idea how black Alice’s 
hair is! I never saw anything like it, ex¬ 
cept on a crow’s shining head. And her 
eyes are made to match—black as the night. 
I must tell you what happened to her not 
long ago, because her hair was so black. 

She went to visit a little cousin, who was 
not quite two years old. Little Annie had 
a toy goat which was coal black as to its 
shaggy hair, and very horny as to its head, 
and had a joint in its neck so that she 
could make it bow as often as she pleased, 
and when it bow ed its black head, its red 
mouth, with the long beard hanging to it, 
would open, and out would come a loud 
“baa!” All this was very charming, and 
made Annie love the goat better than all 
her other playthings. His fierce horns 
were sure to be seen at any hour of the day 
or night when Annie’s blue eyes were open, 
as sure as if they had been fastened on to 
Annie’s white forehead, instead of the 
goat’s black one. 

For some time after Alice came to visit 
her, Annie took no notice of her at all. 
But after awhile, as Annie was trotting 
about the yard with his black highness, the 
goat, slung over her shoulder like a gun, 
she caught sight of her visitor. Alice w r as 
lying in the hammock out under the trees. 
Nothing could be seen of her above the 
edge of the netting but her smooth thick 
wig of shining black silk, which fairly 
glittered as the sunshine sifted down on it 


through the leaves. Annie came near drop¬ 
ping her precious goat when she saw this 
curious object in her hammock. But she 
caught him again by liis fourth leg, and 
trotted up with him to take a nearer view. 
The bright black ball did n’t move, for the 
truth w as Alice had gone to sleep, so Annie 
had a good chance to examine it. First 
she stared at Alice’s shiny black head, and 
then at her shiny black goat, and so back 
and forth a dozen times, as if she were 
comparing ever}' black hair of the one with 
every black hair of the other. At last she 
seemed to have made up her mind that it 
was just the same thing over again on a 
little larger scale, for she suddenly dropped 
Mr. Goat and took hold of Alice’s little 
pate with both hands, and bobbed it up 
and down to make it bark! But instead of' 
this, it rose up in the air, out of Annie’s 
reach, and opened a pair of beautiful, 
blazing, black eyes, and, after rubbing 
them a little, began to laugh with all its 
might, as did all the other people, who had 
been watching the baby’s performance. So 
little Miss Annie picked up her goat again 
and toddled back to the house with great 
dignity. 

Alice and Goldenrod have always liked 
to play “ school.” What a school really is 
Goldenrod knew at first no more than a 
kitten does. But Alice is a year older, and 
has been to a real school. That is, she has 
been to the village school with her brother, 
when she could n’t think of anything nicer 
to do. She likes to go very much. The 
boys crack nuts for her with their big boots, 
and the little children have a long recess, 
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which they spend in the beautiful woods 
behind the school yard, where they play 
“ house.” If they stay at home they play 
“school,” you see, and if they go to school 
they play “house.” 

But Alice's mamma does n’t like to have 
her go there very well. She prefers to 
have her play school with Goldenrod, and 
this is where the little desk comes in so 
nicely. Where did the little desk come 
from? Why, all the way from Massachu¬ 
setts, on its two feet! 

It happened that Goldenrod went to visit 
an old friend of her mamma’s, and it was 
she who gave her the desk. Mamma and 
this young lady had once sat side by side 
in school, each with just such a little desk 
before her, and had been just such friends 
as are Goldenrod and Alice. Now this 
friend has a school of her own in her charm¬ 
ing home, on a beautiful hill, with grand 
old pines, and smooth lawns, and a dear 
little dell, where wild flowers love to hide, 
and a glorious view of the famous meadows 
and river which lie at the foot of Mt. Tom 
and Mt. Holyoke. 

Whether the little desk was sorry to leave 
its mates on Prospect Hill it was too polite 
to tell us; but it must have found its jour¬ 
ney to its new home under the Kayadenos- 
seras Mountains very long and dull. It 
had to stand up every step of the way, in 
one corner of the baggage car, with a big 
Saratoga trunk treading on its toes (it was 
lucky that it wore such stout iron boots on 
its poor little feet), and two traveling bags 
and a grown up valise playing leap-frog 
over its back. 

It was n’t Goldenrod’s fault that it did n’t 
have a first-class ticket, and a seat in the 
drawing-room car. She begged to take it 
with her, but as it had a stubborn will of 
its own, and carried a stiff* upper lip, it 
would not be rolled up in the shawl-strap, 
nor sandwiched into the luncheon basket, 
nor quietly tucked away into a hand bag; 
and as nobody had a third arm to offer it 
on the way, it of course had to go with the 
trunks. But whenever Goldenrod changed 
•cars on her journey, she would trot after 


her mamma as she went to look after the 
luggage; and how she blushed, and smiled, 
and hip-o-te-liopped (is that the way you 
spell it?), when the baggagemen and por¬ 
ters stared at the little desk, which was n’t 
at all the kind of parcel they were used to 
handling. 

Goldenrod’s delight fairly bubbled into a 
rollicking laugh when one good-natured 
giant of a Yankee pulled out of its dingy 
prison the little desk, stiffer than ever with 
the cramps of its last stage, and after hold¬ 
ing it up in the air with one brawny arm, 
and turning it slowly around until he had 
fully taken the “sense” of it, as he would 
have said, set it down at last, on top of his 
loaded truck, with great carefulness and 
respect, and the remark, 

“Cricky! that’s a neat thing, ain’t it, 
though?” 

If Goldenrod had blushed, and smiled, 
and hip-o-te-liopped, when strangers had 
looked at her little desk pleasantly, what 
colors, and sounds, and motions might be 
expected from her when her grandpapa, 
who had come down in the carriage to the* 
steamboat dock to meet liis darlings, first 
set eyes upon it! She had asked an hun¬ 
dred, yes, five hundred times, during the 
journey, “ What will grandpa say when he 
sees the little darling desk? ” And mamma 
had w r orn her fancy into rags and tatters in 
trying to invent bright speeches which 
grandpapa might possibly make. 

What did he say? Why, nothing in the 
w’orld but, 

“What under the canopy—! ” 

He could n’t get any further, for Golden¬ 
rod became the reddest of roses, and quiver¬ 
ing all over with delight, she fairly shrieked, 

“It’s my little desk, and you never, 
never saw it before. And I’m going to 
keep school, and Alice is going to be my 
scholar, and I’ve a little mind to ’vitc my 
school to visit me Christmas!” 

Goldenrod knows perfectly well that 
other people say “ I have a great mind ” to 
do this or that, but for her own use she 
always changes the phrase modestly into, 
“ I’ve a little mind.” 
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So much for the .little desk. As to 
“ What came of it,” I must own there was 
far more fun than study. Goldenrod must 
have learned to read as bees and birds learn 
to make honey and build nests. At least, 
nobody taught her, so that when one day 
mamma had a headache, and the little 
maid asked, “ shall I read to you, and make 
your head all welly” and mamma said 
“ Yes,” thinking, of course, she meant read 
in baby fashion, and behold! she read one 
of the “Prudy” books, which had never 
been read to her, and read it well, too; 
when, I say, all this happened, mamma 
was quite as much astonished as Chicken 
Little was when the sky fell, and it really 
frightened the ache out of her head! She 
had said that Goldenrod must not even 
know her letters till she should be perhaps 
twenty-one years old, lest she should be a 
book-worm, instead of growing strong and 
sweet every day, out in God’s pure air and 
sunshine. However, no great harm has as 
yet come of this nibble at forbidden fruit. 

But let us come back to the little desk. 
The first book which had the honor of an 
“ inside view' ” of the precious desk, w as a 
nice little geography, called “Our World.” 

One day when Goldenrod and Alice had 
been all the afternoon long in the woods, 
and came back with arms full of beauty, 
Goldenrod said with something w hich was 
as near a sigh as her happy little heart could 
make it, 

“Oh, dear! I wish there was a geography 
to tell us how God made us, and the flow¬ 
ers, and birch bark!” 

Bo the next book for the desk was Miss 
Youman’s Botany, which does its best to 
tell some of God’s secrets, which He hides 
from us only that we may prove how much 
we love Him by the pains we take to find 
them out. Goldenrod and Alice make 
some use of books, particularly of the 
“ geography which tells about flowers and 
birch bark,” but, after all, their school is 
mostly “ recess,” I am happy to say. 

What did they play? Why, if I tell you 
wiiat their favorite game was during the 
fall and winter, after the desk arrived, I 


am afraid you will be a little shocked. 
These dainty, tender-hearted little friends 
fought the Prussians day after day, with 
such zeal and cunning as would have given 
the French the victory, I am sure, if only 
these mighty allies had been nearer the seat 
of war! Alice has the best blood of France, 
as well as of America, in her veins; and, 
indeed, her French grandpapa was at that 
very time one of the National Guards of 
his beloved Paris. But Goldenrod was a 
Saxon of the Saxons, and why she should 
have been so full of fire against Prussia you 
must tell, and not I. 

When school was over, or had taken a 
recess, and the little desk and I were left 
alone, we could see from our window Alice 
and Goldenrod at their play; and whenever 
they w'ere in the gayest spirits, and pranced 
about in the wildest manner, we were sure 
they were having a particularly bloody 
battle with the unconscious Prussians. 'It 
w r as easy to follow them, for they wore lit¬ 
tle capolines just alike, only one was scarlet 
and the other was blue, and the landscape 
would have often been gloomy and heavy 
enough but for these vivid bits of color 
darting about among the leafless trees. 
When the time came for the scarlet helmet 
and the blue to retire from the battle-field, 
back to us would come Goldenrod to tell . 
the story of the campaign. I cannot make 
you understand how odd it was to hear 
such tales of blood from a shy little crear 
ture, with tender blue eyes, that could not 
bear to see the least sign of pain and sor¬ 
row anywhere. Yet it was with the great¬ 
est glee that she fought her battles o’er 
again. 

“Oh! such a splendid time as Alice and 
I had to-day! We got up some excellent 
plans for killing Prussians! There was a 
law made that nobody should speak to any¬ 
body in any of the armies without asking 
the captain. But there was a Prussian who 
did speak to another Prussian, and Alice 
caught him. The trees that hadn’t any 
leaves on—the ugly ones, you know—were 
the Prussians, and the green trees were the 
French. Alice told me to hold the bad 
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Prussian while she went and spoke to the 
captain; and then she came back and said 
that the captain said he must be dug up.” 

This did not sound half so frightful to 
me as the other incidents of the battle which 
I heard, but the babies obviously regarded 
it as something terrible, for Goldenrod’s 
face became very solemn, and her voice 
sank into her very boots as she repeated, 
“ he—must—be—dug—up. 

44 Then Alice whispered to me that the 
Prussians were going to sleep early at seven 
o’clock, and we must creep up to the camp 
and kill them all. The way we killed them 
was to take our guns—long sticks, you 
know, and I could make smoke come out 
of my gun by brevin’ (breathing) it out of 
my mouth—and fire them off just as awful¬ 
ly as we could, and kill them. 

44 Then I asked Alice if I might preach to 
the French, and she asked me what, and I 
said it was private, but she would know 
when the sermon was over. The French 
liked the way I preached to them, very 
much, so I got up on an ant-hill, I s’pose, 
and preached to the Prussians. A long row 
of currant bushes without any leaves on 
w ere the Prussians, and I asked them if 
they did n’t want to go and see a be-yutiful 
palace; and they said ‘Yes,’ and I said 
•follow me.’ The summer house w T as the 
palace I meant, and I guess they didn’t 
like it very well, for they never, never, 
never came out.” 

[It is my private opinion that they 44 nev¬ 
er, never, never ” went in, either, but I tell 
the tale as it w r as told to me.] 

When this jolly little story had been told, 
Goldenrod sat dow n at her desk and made 
sketches of scenes upon this make-believe 
battle-field. She began to draw before she 
w r as two years old, and I dare say has cov¬ 
ered, since that time, more canvas than 
any other American artist. Her “ canvas,” 
however, is paper of all sorts and sizes, box 
covers, magazine margins, birch bark, and 
any other thing which a pencil can mark. 
And this was what came of the little desk. 
Goldenrod could draw to her heart’s con¬ 
tent without having to bend dow T n over her 


lap, or stretch herself out on the floor, as 
she had done before the helpful little guest 
came from Massachusetts to the rescue. 

So down she sat at this little desk, and 
drew pictures of the bloody w r ar which 
Alice and she waged day after day against 
the Prussians. One picture, which made 
quite an impression on my mind, w T as de¬ 
scribed by the small artist as “something 
nice wilich I got up for killing the Prus¬ 
sians. I call it an ‘execution basket,* and 
you put the Prussians into it, and then it 
goes up in the air and bursts.” 

It is a long time since there has been a 
battle between these little friends and the 
Prussians, I am happy to say, and I hope 
they have buried the hatchet. But the 
game had a great run with them, and I 
do n’t know that it w ould not have lasted 
forever had not a mighty foreign power 
interfered. In plain English, Alice’s papa 
suddenly Appeared in full force at the head 
of the Prussian armies, and put the gallant 
French utterly to rout! This was what the 
newspapers mean, I suppose, when they 
talk about ‘‘restoring the balance of pow¬ 
er,” but you will not be so much surprised 
that Alice’s papa thought it quite time to 
44 restore the oalance,” if I repeat a little 
conversation which took place in Alice’s 
home one day. 

Papa —“ It is very singular how the wind 
affects my young fruit trees this winter. 
Have you noticed that it blew particularly 
hard during the nights lately? ” 

Mamma — 4 4 Not at all. But how are the 
iruit trees harmed ? ” 

Papa— “Why, I find everyday, almost, 
little boughs from them strewn all about 
the grounds. And so it is with the currant 
and gooseberry bushes. But the strangest 
thing of all, and what puzzles me most, is 
that my other young trees, the evergreens, 
do not seem to have felt the winds at all.” 

At this, instead of mourning with her 
husband over the mysterious fate of his 
choice young pears and plums, Alice’s 
mamma began to laugh with all her might, 
and say, 

“ Ah! it must be those dear children.*' 
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This did not enlighten or soothe the papa 
particularly, but he had to laugh, too, in 
spite of the suffering of his fine fruit, when 
his laughing wife took him out on the ver- 
andah. Goldenrod had just come up to 
call her school together, and had staid to 
have a skirmish with the Prussians. At 
the moment when Alice’s papa and mamma 
came out, the scarlet helmet and the blue 
had made a most brilliant sortie, and had 
almost carried the Prussian line. At 
least, the enemy’s thin, brittle limbs (it 
happened to be the currant brigade) were 
snapping and flying in all directions. 
When the dashing Frenchmen paused 
to catch their breath, Goldenrod panted 
out, 

“How—many—Prussians—have you— 
killed—this time, Alice? ” 

“Oh!” said Alice, her beautiful black 


eyes fairly blazing with valor, “Oh, mil¬ 
lions, and billions, and grillions! ” 

“ Have you! ” said blue eyes, admiringly, 
“ I did n t know you could count so many 
as a grill ion.” 

You see she was not only pleased at the 
destruction of the Prussians, but because 
her “school” had made such remarkable 
progress in mathematics! 

Alice’s mamma is a dear little French¬ 
woman, and I suspect she entered into the 
make-believe battle so thoroughly that she 
enjoyed seeing the enemy torn limb from 
limb. But the papa, although he could n’t 
help laughing, looked at the fight through 
purely American eyes, and took sides with 
the weaker party, and the wars of these 
little Maids of Orleans were suddenly ended. 

At another time, perhaps, I will tell you 
about their pleasanter plays. 


CHERRY AND 8NOWBERRY. 

BY REBECCA PERLEY REED. 


Such a lovely garden for the home of the 
cherry tree! 

There were long curving walks, and 
sweet-scented flowers, with glimpses of 
water, and swaying trees, and drooping 
vines, and many beautiful things besides. 

At the time of w T hich I write, July had 
come, radiant and glowing with fervid 
heats. She had visited the cheriy tree in 
the fair garden, dropping kisses upon her 
head and arms, until they flashed to the 
sun between the green leaves in ruby and 
garnet. Cheriy grew vain of her honors. 
She rustled her robes softly in the faint 
breath of the evening, and said, 

“Behold me, friends, I sun beautiful and 
great.” 

Almost under the shadow of her spread¬ 
ing arms grew an unpretending shrub, beau¬ 
tiful only in freshness and verdure, at the 
first seeming. Look closely, and you might 
see that tucked softly away under wrap¬ 
pings of her green kirtle, Snowberry tended 
some fair tiny blossoms, as dainty and pink 
as ever were mortal babies. She covered 


them closely, for they were but babies yet, 
and many of her neighbors didn’t gues 
what treasure she had hidden away from 
the scorching sun. Thus it fell out that 
great, grand Cheriy flashed her rubies and 
carbuncles before the eyes of little quiet 
Snowberry, one scorching noontide, and 
whispered complaisantly, 

“ What of your dowry, little neighbor? 
Has our dear mother sun forgotten to give 
you your bridal jewels, that you stand por¬ 
tionless all the summer time?” 

“My dowry?” answered Snowberry, 
meekly. “ Oh, no, the mother sun has not 
forgotten any of her children, you may be 
sure. My jewels are all safe, Lady Cheriy. 
You shall see them one day, believe me.” 

“But what good are they to anybody,” 
answered the Cheny, “if you keep them 
all hidden away? See how I put on my 
crown, and my necklace, and my bracelets, 
so that all who pass me wonder at their 
beauty.” 

“Mine are safe,” whispered Snowberry 
to the babies tucked under their green 
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blankets, “ all safe, and when the full time 
Is come, they who pass will praise my jew¬ 
els, also.” 

Nobody heard what Snowberry whisper¬ 
ed, save her darlings themselves. They 
flushed yet pinker with hope, stirring and 
nestling in their safe .cradles, while the 
Cherry spoke again. 

“Iam generous of my wealth, and cast 
down my luscious fruit to every passer-by. 
How the birds flock to me, until my boughs 
are musical with their joyful twitters. 
What are you doing for others, only rejoic¬ 
ing in your own greenness? ” 

Snowberry rustled softly, and rocked her 
pink babies, while she answered, so that 
Cherry caught the whisper, 

“ They are safe—my pearls. By and by 
—by and by they will gladden somebody, 
but not yet” 

Then a silence fell through the air, and 
while twilight dropped over the garden 
Cherry and Snowbejry fell asleep. 

* * # * * 

October looked in through the branches. 
Cherry’s crown of leaves held a tint of faded 
green, and some lay strewn about her feet, 
in tender foresight of the Wrapping of 
which she would so soon stand in sore 
need. There was a touch of desolateness 
in her thinning garments, and the joyful 
rustle of her summer time had trembled 
into a shiver of apprehension as she 
caught the rude salute of the chill autumn 
wind. 

And now, where is Snowberry, and what 
of her dowry? See how pearls crest her 
with their pure beauty! All the rubies, and 
coral, carbuncles, and emeralds, even the 
diamonds (save where, in the frosty morn¬ 
ings, they harden into opals), have vanish¬ 
ed about her; but warm-hearted October, 
with her golden noons, spans the. pale 
splendors of the Snowberry. 

“ These are mine,” she nods. “My jew¬ 
els.” 

***** 

It is close and stifled in the crowded, 
dirty street. Fever is at home here, and 
stalks in and out through the squalor that 


finds biding place in the broken tenements, 
half fallen into the gutter. 

Out a little in the country, how the glad- 
iolas and dahlias cany their heads of splen¬ 
dor into the very teeth of the frost. 

Here in the city, the faint, pale, sickly 
children sit in the sun o’ noon times, and 
when the damp chill nights draw on, 
creep into the misery under the roofs, and 
wake, mayhap, to a death embrace from 
typhus fever or cholera. 

Down through the narrow street walked 
a woman. She was well known in this 
neighborhood, for she came thither often. 
Some of the haggard little faces straight¬ 
ened to a smile as she passed, bearing in 
her hands a bunch of spotless snowberries. 
One little pinched hand reached up and 
plucked at her gown. 

“I want one, lady.” 

And separating a few twigs from the 
rest, she handed them down to the petitioner. 
On passed the visitor, up the creaking stair¬ 
way, into a loft where another child, scarce¬ 
ly more pallid and want-stricken than those 
outside the door, lies waiting the summons 
of a more than mortal messenger. Every¬ 
thing is ghastly and drear in the dim light 
—nothing beautiful about this death-bed, 
save the wonderful light in the far-looking 
eyes that are beginning to take cognizance 
of heaven, and the sweet thought in the 
visitor’s heart, of the blessed deliverance 
so near at hand for the poor, starved little 
soul, hungering for the immortal bread. 

In through the grimness and want walk¬ 
ed the lady, up to the wasted form upon 
the poor bed, and before the wonderful 
eyes she raised the bunch of snowberries, 
as white as the cheek they met A light 
passed over the sharp face, and the child 
made a feeble movement to take the flowers. 
Tenderly the lady placed some sprigs in the 
feeble fingers, and laid some within sight, 
by the boy’s side. It was the last joy the 
earth had in store for the departing spirit. 
Once more a smile of delight passed over 
the face, then the hands dropped, and the 
little panting spirit had put on immortality. 
***** 
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Far away under the cheny branches I 
heard Snowberry whispering to herself, 
after her old fashion, 

“Pearls! pearls! oh, my grown up ba¬ 
bies! These are my jewels! I have been 
keeping you all these months, not for the 
gay robins, or even for the happy, merry 


children. I could only spare my darlings 
for the flowerless homes, and the poor hands 
of the sick, pitiful children. I have felt a 
quiver in my mother-heart, for I know that 
to-day some eyes were gladdened by your 
beauty, whose next glance rested upon the 
* Rose of Sharon,' in the paradise of God! ” 



THE SANDSTONE HOUSE. 


BY H. 

Some feathered families live in straw 
houses; others in leaf houses; some under 
the ground, and others on top of the trees; 
a few make their houses of clay, and others 
of a wild cotton that protects the seeds of 
certain plants. But one little family that 
I’m going to tell you about, prefer the solid 


M. M. 

and enduring. No straw or leaf cottage 
for them—nothing less than sandstone w’ill 
do. 

The first duty of the Martin family, like 
other young married people, is to provide 
a home. They're sociable little fellows, 
and like to be near their friends. So when 
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there is a suitable place for them, you ’ll 
generally see quite a village of them. 

A place being selected, Mr. Martin will 
hold on with his feet, and slowly turn 
round and round, picking little bits off as 
he goes. Thus he gets a round door, such 
as you see in the picture, and he goes in 
deeper and deeper, till his hall is long 
enough, generally two or three feet. The 
nursery' is placed at the farther end, and 
is, of course, somewhat larger than the 
hall, with a cozy bed of dried leaves or 
feathers. 

There the pretty pinkish eggs are hatch¬ 
ed, and through that long hall the little 
Martins come before they can fly, and sit 
in the doorway, while every few minutes 
the father or mother brings them a nice fat 
fly to eat. 

The Sand Martin, for that’s his common 


name, is a great fellow to fly; he even 
catches his food on the wing. If I thought 
you cared anything about his learned name, 
I would tell you that it is Cotile Riparia. 

There’s another little fellow of the same 
name—Martin, though I don’t know as 
he’s even a cousin of the Sand Martin—who 
builds his funny little houses of mud, and 
likes to stick them up under the eaves of 
houses. He’s a cunning little fellow, too; 
he never builds on the south side of a house, 
because he does n’t want his house too warm 
in summer. He will build in bird houses 
of any shape, if you put them up, and in 
baskets, or boxes, or even old hats hanging 
against the wall. 

The house looks like a chunk of mud 
outside, but is very nice and smooth inside, 
and they’re bright, lively little neighbors 
to live under the eaves. 


CURIOUS ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. 

BY MR8. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 


Most young readers know that on the 
opposite side of the world from us, there is 
a country called Siam—a rich and popu¬ 
lous country, with fine palaces, and costly 
temples in its beautiful metropolis, which 
is called Bangkok , or “City of Kings.” 
But probably they do not know much about 
the customs of the people who live in that 
great eastern city of five hundred thousand 
inhabitants; and so I will tell them some 
of the strange things I saw and heard while 
there; for their forms of etiquette, and 
ideas of what constitutes true politeness, 
are quite as opposed to ours, as the relative 
positions of our respective countries. 

For instance, among orientals, the post of 
honor is always at the left hand, instead of 
the right, as with us; and the reason the 
king of Siam gave me, when I asked him 
about it, was that it is much easier to show 
any little courtesy to a person seated on 
the left than the right, as to fan him, or 
hand a flower, or cup of tea. As I was 
sitting quite near His Majesty at the time, 
and on the left hand of course, he gallantly 


handed me a choice bouquet of sweet- 
scented jessamines and tuberoses; and then 
proceeded to apply the exquisite little fan 
of gold and pearl that he held in his hand, 
to the purpose of keeping me comfortable 
by way of illustration of what he had said; 
and I saw that he was right in his prefer¬ 
ence of the left as the post of honor. 

Some others of their customs are not so 
convenient; as, for example, that of mak¬ 
ing sidewalks so narrow that only one per¬ 
son can pass at a time. I was one day 
taking a walk with the heir apparent to the 
throne of Siam, and as he had been accus¬ 
tomed to see European ladies and gentle¬ 
men walk side by side, he tried for some 
time to keep abreast with me; but the pave¬ 
ment was so very narrow that it was utterly 
impossible, unless one or the other took the 
gutter. So we paused a moment, and then 
the prince stepped forward, leaving me to 
follow, never dreaming that there was any 
discourtesy in so doing, because being the 
second man in the kingdom , he knew that his 
rank was really higher than mine. 
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When we reached the house, 1 inquired 
why the sidewalks were made so incon¬ 
veniently narrow, in a city in oilier re¬ 
spects so magnificent. The prince replied 
with an air of immeasurable surprise, 
u Why, this is a strange query from one 
who has lived three years in the royal city, 
where you must by this time li&ve learned 
there are no tiro men of equal rank , and, of 
course, no two can walk side by side! What 
use have we for wide pavements? ” 

This is literally true, from the king on 
his throne down to the petty village magis¬ 
trate. And as for the common people, these 
haughty oriental nobles think them of too 
little consequence for their convenience to 
be considered at all. Even brothers, chil¬ 
dren of the same parents, rank according 
to age, the elder being always treated with 
the utmost deference by his younger broth¬ 
ers. Their very language exhibits this 
gradation of rank. All the personal pro¬ 
nouns are varied according to the relative 
positions of the person speaking and those 
to whom and of 'whom he speaks. These 
distinctions extend also to the names ap¬ 
plied to the different parts of the body, to 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and, in fact, to 
everything. Thus, if you wish to speak of 
the head of an ordinary person, you would 
call it hu-ah , but for the head of the king, 
a god, or a priest, you would have to say 
see-sa. If a peasant walks out, the act may 
be expressed by the term durn-pai, but a 
monarch would si-det. The foot of a poor 
man is simply a teen, but that of a noble is 
pra-bat. A servant would JdnJiait (eat rice), 
but the same act performed by his lordly 
master would be dignified by the more im¬ 
posing language of I'-wer-c-po-cha-na-a-hau 
(imbibing sustenance). 

Another peculiarity of orientals is that 
they understand literally whatever titles 
may be used, whether of themselves or 
others; and it comes to be a very nice point 
of etiquette, to know exactly the right terms 
to select. This is well illustrated by an in¬ 
cident that occurred some few years back. 
One of our United States Ambassadors, 
sent out to arrange the terms of a treaty be¬ 


tween that country and our own, was the 
bearer of an autograph letter from the 
President to His Siamese Majesty. This 
letter came very near being rejected as a 
counterfeit in consequence of being open, 
and worse still, its bearing no royal seal of 
State. It probably only escaped this disas¬ 
trous fate by the recollection of the fact 
that the “man-of-war with her big guns” 
lay at the mouth of the river awaiting a 
reply; and the shrewd guess that any in¬ 
dignity shown the letter or its bearer might 
perchance induce a sort of salute from 
those big guns that would be more forcible 
than agreeable. So the letter was received, 
read, and consulted over by the king and 
his privy council, and, after some delay, a 
most elaborate answer was prepared and 
duly presented to the United States Minis¬ 
ter. The President, in concluding his let¬ 
ter, had subscribed himself, “ Your Majes¬ 
ty’s obedient servant,-, President 

of the United- States of America.” The 
Siamese monarch’s reply, dictated by him¬ 
self, and literally translated by one of the 
royal secretaries, began thus: “The great 
and magnificent king, who rules over every 
head in the sacred and great kingdom of 
Siam, to his obedient slave,-, Pre¬ 

sident of the United States, greeting and 
cordial good will.” 

This document was handed to the am¬ 
bassador in open court, at one of the king’s 
grand levees, at which were assembled all the 
nobility of the capital; and he was request¬ 
ed to examine the contents, and see whether 
they were likely to prove satisfactory to 
his government. A single glance at this 
insulting epistle filled the minister with just 
indignation; and, tearing it to atoms, lie 
trampled it in the dust, and was hurriedly 
quitting the audieuce-liall, followed by 
his suite, when the king sent his prime 
minister after him to entreat his return, 
begging to know the cause of offense, 
and repealing his assurances of the most 
cordial esteem for both the President and 
his embassy. When the matter came to be 
explained, the king expressed unfeigned 
astonishment that the ambassador should 
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be displeased because be addressed the 
President by the very titles he had claimed 
for himself! simply wondering why people 
should affect humility, only to be exalted 


by others. Quite a burlesque on western 
etiquette! 

Another time I will describe to you one 
of the court festivals I attended. 


NUTTING. 

BY MRS. L. M. BLLNN. 

Out In Jthe pleasant sunshine of a bright October day, 

Rollicking, frolicking through the woods—scaring the birds away, 

Went a group of laughing girls and boys, to play till the sun was set; 

Martha and Robbie, and Tom and Will, and Dollie, the household pet. 

They “made believe” they were foragers bold, scounng the country o’er. 

To add to their scanty soldier-fare from an enemy’s fruitful store. 

And they “ charged ” on the squirrels’ leafy homes till they beat a quick retreat, 
While their precious stores came rattling down at the noisy victors’ feet! 

They played “ tag,” and “ follow my leader,” and scampered up and down, 
Covering each other in their glee with the leaves so crisp and brown, 

Till breathless they huddled down to rest and plan some pleasure new, 

While Martha unpacked the “goodies” for the hungry, bright-faced crew! 

“/’m too little to wot'k ,” said Dollie, tossing her curls away, 

“ You make the dinner, Mattie, dear, then 1 'll be papa, and pray; 

I know just how he does it, for I’ve looked through my Angers— so! 

And God will hear it better out doors than He would in the house, I know! ” 

Then clasping her baby Angers, and bowing her leaf-crowned head, 

With its tangled Aoss half over her face, shading its Aush of red. 

Softly and sweetly the little voice stole out on the waiting air, 

And up to the children’s Father Aoated this childish prayer: 

“I thank you, God, ’way up in the sky, for these nice things to eat; 

For this happy day in the pleasant woods—for the squirrels and birdies sweet, 
For fathers and mothers to love us, (only Robbie, his mother’s dead, 

But I guess you know all about that, God, for yon took her away, they said!) 

“ If you please, do n’t make my mother die, I should n’t know what to do, 

I could n’t take care of myself at all; you’d have to get me too! 

Make all the days just as good as this, and do n’t let Robbie cry; 

That’s all little Dollie knows to pray—Our Father in Heaven, good bye! ” 

Then the sweet child-music rose anew like a beautiful refrain, 

And the birds in the brown leaves over head caught up the merry strain, 

And twittered it back, till the autumn sun was lost in the hazy west. 

When birds and children crept away—each to a sheltering nest! 
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NELLIE THURLOW’S LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


I am just as happy as can be, and if you 
will not think I am talking too much of 
myself, I will tell you about it. I have 
been reading of a school kept by Moravians, 
up in the Black Forest, near the Rhine, 
and it is so nice! I am sure I shall not 
mind the teachers being strict, because I 
shall be so glad to have little girls to study 
and play with. Well, I asked papa if I 
might go there, for I knew I was to go 
somewhere, only papa had not found any 
place to suit him yet, and he said he would 
think about it. Then I was fidgety for* 
two or three days, until papa told me he 
had decided to send me to the Moravian 
school. I was ever so glad at first, but 
then I happened to think that papa said he 
would send me; and I asked him all in a 
hurry if he was not going with me. I know 
he felt just as badly as I did, but he said, 

44 Little daughter, I will go with you, to 
be sure, but I shall have to come back 
again almost immediately.” 

Of course I was selfish, but it seemed to 
me I could not help it, and so I went be¬ 
hind his chair and laid my head on his 
shoulder and cried. Papa let me stand 
there for a few moments, and then lifted 
me on his knee, and held me close while he 

told me his plan. We are to go to-, 

and stay at the hotel while papa takes me 
all over the town, so that I will feel a little 
less strange when he goes away and leaves 
me at the seminaiy. Then he said he would 
come up to see me every few weeks, and 
take me to church; so it is not so bad as it 
might be, but I shall miss him dreadfully. 

1 think I will look funny with a white cap 
on. Papa says the teachers wear them tied 
with blue ribbons, and he thinks the girls 
do too. In the book I read it tells about 
the nice things they do there. In the sum¬ 
mer they take the children into the woods 
and let them play games, and have a feast, 
and are ever so kind! And at Christmas 
they have lighted tapers, and sing hymns 
about the Christ-child, and after they have 
been to church, and heard the pastor read 


from the Holy Book about Jesus* birth, 
they give each other presents, and have a 
tree with beautiful things on it. We never 
have such things in Zurich, only papa gives 
me everything I want, and says, “A happy 
Christmas, little one.” 

Once, after I had been showing my pres¬ 
ents to Rhoda, I saw Lois shake her head, 
and heard her say, ‘‘.Poor child, brought 
up like a Papist.” “Oh, no, Lois,” I said, 

“ we go to English services, when there is 
any in Zurich.” But she only shook her 
head again and sighed, and looked as if 
she pitied me. I am sure I do not see why. 

Rhoda always gets as grave as can be 
when I talk about going away, and I do 
believe she would have cried the last time, 
if I had not told her I was not going for a 
long, long time yet; then her face was 
quite bright again, and by the time we had 
finished feeding Fidus (that is my chamois) 
she had forgotten all about it. 

You never saw a chamois, did you? 
Neither did I until Clarenzo brought Fidus 
to me; because they live on the top of 
mountains and glaciers. Fi was a little 
thing when he first came to live with me; 
that is the reason he is tame now. He 
looks something like a goat, but his horns 
are different ; they go straight up, and turn 
over a little at the top, like gentlemen’s 
canes in America. You see I know w r hat 
kind they have, because I used to play with 
one of papa’s; but it was only as thick as 
my finger, so I broke it one day. I always 
loved Fidus, to be sure, but when I first 
saw him I thought he was not pretty, be¬ 
cause his hair was so brown, until I hap¬ 
pened to think of opening my locket*, to 
see if it were not like mamma’s, and it was 
just the color, only mamma’s was ever so 
fine. So he seems beautiful to me now, 
and I often wonder why^I did not always 
think so. Was not Clarenzo very kind to 
bring him to me? Clarenzo was one of the 
poor homeless. There are a great many of 
them in Switzerland. They are not all 
beggars, but the officers treat them very 
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badly, and call them homeless, sometimes 
because they have lost the papers that say 
they are citizens, and sometimes because 
they never had any; and if they have not 
any papers they cannot belong to the As¬ 
sembly. You know eveiy commune has a 
place where the citizens go to talk to each 
other about how things are going on, and 
that is called the Assembly; and if there 
are people in the commune—men, I mean, 
of course—that cannot come to the Assem¬ 
bly, they are called homeless, and the citi¬ 
zens treat them just as they would great 
robbers or murderers. 

Papa told me once about Clarenzo. Per¬ 
haps you would like me to tell you, too, so 
I will. Well, his father came from Italy 
to Uri and got married. In Uri all the men 
and women are allowed to have some 
ground; but if they many strangers they 
cannot have it any longer. Clarenzo’s 
father had no money to pay for citizen's 
papers, so they did not live long in peace. 
The Assembly sent some men to drive them 
away, and they had to wander about for 
fear of being put in prison. One day when 
they were in Unterwalden, Clarenzo smiled 
and put out his hand to a peasant woman 
that stood at the door of her chalet. He 
was only a little baby then, just beginning 
to walk. She was so much pleased that 
she took him in her arms and talked to 
him, and then she spoke to his father and 
mpther, and when she found that they were 
tired, and were of the homeless, she gave 
them strawberries and milk, and let them 
stay there that night In the morning she 
told them she was a bower maiden (a sin¬ 
gle woman), and lived entirely alone, and 
that she would like to keep the boy. His 
poor mother did not like to give him up, 
but the little fellow was getting quite thin, 
and she was afraid he might get sick and 
die, because she could not always get things 
for him to eat; so, after they had both 
kissed him a great many times, hjs father 
and mother went away, saying they would 
come to see him as often as they could. 
But they only came back two or three 
times, and when Clarenzo was about seven 


years old, a peasant that stopped to sell 
some things, told the bower maiden that he 
had seen two homeless, named Travelli, 
being taken through Vaud on their way to 
Uri, to be tried; and years afterward Clar¬ 
enzo heard that his parents had died in 
prisou. 

He wanted to be a chamois hunter, like 
William Tell, and when he was old enough 
he used to follow the guides up the Rigi 
and Mount Pilatus, until he knew the way 
himself, and after that he used to go very 
often, and watch the hunters spring with 
their alpenstocks over such wide gaps in 
the mountains as would make you fright¬ 
ened to look into. At last he was able to 
hunt himself, and after he had been away 
a great many days he brought home a large 
chamois. He was very proud of it, for he 
was very young to be a hunter, and it is a 
very dangerous business—a great many men 
are killed in it 

The first time papa ever saw him was 
when he guided the party papa was with 
up the Jungfrau. They talked together, 
and he told papa about himself—how that, 
although his father and mother had not 
done anything wrong, they were put in 
prison and kept there until they died, just 
because they were of the homeless; and 
how he himself was treated with suspicion 
wherever he went, so that he would not be 
surprised at being taken to prison at any 
time. Then, of course, papa was interested, 
and a little while after he took me with 
him to see a gentleman he knew in Uri, for 
he wanted him to plead for Clarenzo at the 
Assembly. And now it is all fixed, and 
Clarenzo is very grateful, and comes to 
visit papa now and then. And that’s the 
way I came to have my chamois, you see. 

Lois went to Zurich last week, and took 
Rlioda and me. I go often with papa, but 
IJhoda had not been for a long time. I 
always laugh when I see Lois put on her 
best clothes, because she hardly looks like 
our dear old housekeeper. She wears a 
funny little cap at home, but when she 
goes out she plaits her hair very carefully, 
and wiuds it round a cushion, and she 
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wears a loose gown, tied in at the waist 
with the strings of a very large apron, and 
then she has a different kerchief on her 
neck. She says that’s the way they dress 
down in one of the little southern cantons 
where she came from, but I never can re¬ 
member the name of it; but at any rate she 
lived in the Vale of Hash. Lois thinks 
there never was a place half so splendid, 
and papa says it is beautiful. The river 
Aar runs through it, and there are the Ber¬ 
nese Alps, just where you can see them the 
best. Faulhorn and Wetterhorn are the 
highest peaks, I guess, and the Eiger, too, 
perhaps. 

Well, we went up to the city early in the 
morning, in time to see the children go to 
school with their books under their arms, 
and after we had been to some shops we 
went to the Hotel Baur. We - passed the 
Gross Munster—they would call it a cathe¬ 
dral,. in America, papa says. It was built 
by Charlemagne, and I wanted Lois to let 
me go inside to show Rhoda the odd old 
statue of him; hut she would not until I 
told her that Zwinglius used to preach there 
(papa had told me, you know), and then 
she went in with us. Zwinglius w r as a Cal¬ 
vinist, aud Lois is one, too. The Munster 
is queer looking, because it is so old, and 
we walked about softly, speaking in whis¬ 
pers about the pictures, because papa has 
always said we ought to do so in God’s 
house. 

When we were tired we went to the hotel 
to get dinner. Rhoda was delighted with 
everything, and we both stood before a 
long mirror to see how pretty our white 
dresses looked. I liad to fix Rhoda’s sleeve, 
too, for Lois had tied it too low. Mine are 
just like them, great puffy things, tied with 
ribbon over the elbow’. I generally have 
blue, because my hair is very light. 

Lois knows one of the serving maids at 
the hotel, and she went with us to the Alt 
Zeugliaus, that’s the arsenal, to see Will¬ 
iam Tells cross-bow—the one he shot the 
apple with. Then we stopped at the post 
office, and were home before sundown. I 


found papa watching for me down by the 
yew hedge. When we came in sight he 
was looking at the clouds on the white 
Alps—first red, and then fading slowly to 
the loveliest pink. These mountains are 
down in Uri and Glares and Schwytz, at 
the other end of the lake, but Dodi, and 
Klariden, and I cannot think how many 
more, are so high that they look as if they 
were in our canton, and almost, I think, 
as if they were in our commune. 

I am going now to help Rhoda pick cher¬ 
ries. Good bye. Yours affectionately, 
Nellie Thuhlow. 


THE WOOD VIOLET. 

BY M. II. K. 

’Neath thickets, or where interlacing branches. 
Shut out the broad, bright sky; 

Its mild blue eyes look out in modest beauty, 
Upon the passer-by. 

It lias, 'mid rarer flowers, within the garden, 

No ostentatious place; 

And vet, among them all. not one excels it 
In sweetness or in grace. 

It has not many friends, nor seeks them. 

It wishes for but few; 

One sunbeam lingering always near it. 

The pleasant, rain and dew. 

For underneath the shady wayside hedges, 

Down in the tangled grass, 

The brilliant butterflies would scarcely linger 
To kiss it as they pass. 

But when the days grow sultry in the noon-tide, 
The tired bee rests its wings 
Beside it, while the merry-hearted robin 
Above it blithely sings. 

The noisy brook breathes for it softer music. 

O’er it the kind winds blow, 

And well its truest friends, the little children. 

Its hiding-place* know. 

And there are those who from the world's attention 
Shrink, like this timid flower. 

Who in their homes, beside 1 heir peaceful firesides. 
Make bright tlie darkest hour. 

However quiet and however humble 
Their gentle deeds may be, 

Some hearts shull feel the sweetness of their 
presence— 

Their perfect beauty see. 
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ANNE OF BRITTANY. 

BY MRS. S. H. L. IIUNTKIi. 


Anne of Brittany, so well known from 
the many tales and romances of which she 
has been the heroine, and whose real life 
w r as so eventful, w’as the eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Brittany. That province was 
the last of the old dukedoms, which had 
not yielded up its entire independence to 
France, and the French government had 
watched anxiously for a time w hen they 
could take possession of that likewise. Now 
it seemed close at hand. The duke was 
old, and worn out with trouble and anxiety, 
and no one to succeed him but this little 
girl, who, even at six years old, had won 
the hearts of all visitors at her father’s 
court, by her sprightliness and winning 
manners. A short time before her father’s 
death, when she was nearly twelve, he 
summoned all the chief men of the duchy, 
and made them swear allegiance to Anne, 
as Duchess of Brittany, after his death— 
being anxious, if possible, to secure her 
rights. But no sooner was he dead than 
the French king claimed the guardianship 
of Anne, and sent an army into Brittany. 
Some of the nobles would have yielded, but 
those of the Bretons who were faithful 
knew’ that it would be giving up their coun¬ 
try to France, and rallied to Anne’s sup¬ 
port. “ La petite Brette ,” as she was often 
called, was very handsome, with rich chest¬ 
nut hair, dark piercing eyes, and a princely 
appearance, such as well became the heir¬ 
ess of the old dukedom, and her own at¬ 
tractions would have w’on her many suitors, 
even without the inheritance so coveted. 
To choose amongst them was a difficult 
matter, for the selection of one would make 
enemies of the others. Her heart could not 
be consulted at all; some one must be 
chosen who could defend her and the 
duchy. Many of the nobles urged a mar¬ 
riage with Alain d’Albret, a grim old war¬ 
rior, old enough for her grandfather, fierce 
in his bearing, and of ferocious temper; 
but to that she could not consent. 


Difficulties beset her on every side. She 
wished to take refuge in Nantes, and sum¬ 
moned her two guardians to attend her, 
but alas! they were already there, and 
Alain with them. What should she do 
now? To Nantes she must go to find out 
how matters stood, yet the peril w as great. 
Dunois, a gallant Frenchman, kinsman of 
the Duke of Orleans, who had been a suitor 
of Anne’s, and some thought a favored one, 
w r as with her, and on his bravery and fidel¬ 
ity, and that of his troops, she chiefly relied 
—so on she W'ent, attended only by them 
and ten Breton guards, and accompanied 
by her little sister and her chancellor. 
When she arrived at Nantes they refused 
to open the great gates to her, unless she 
came without her escort. But alone with 
them, she knew’ well wiiat w r ould follow r — 
a speedy marriage with old Alain, who was 
w aiting to claim his bride. 

On her refusal to enter alone, troops were 
sent out by her guardians to capture the 
little duchess; but she, calling out loudly, 
“A mm Dunois!” lightly perched herself 
en croupe behind the chancellor. Dunois 
with his men spurred to meet her assailants; 
but they, unwilling to engage in actual fight 
against their lady, retreated. Once more 
they offered to let her in alone, by a small 
gate. Not she! “ I will go into my good 
town, by the great gates, as Duchess and 
Princess of Brittany,” said she, “or not at 
all.” As they did not consent, after a de¬ 
lay of some days, she left for the loyal city 
of Rennes. One of her guardians, Rieux, 
started in pursuit. As he approached, Anne 
turned her horse, and riding to meet him, 
told him he w as a disloyal knight and trai¬ 
tor, and ordered him to retire. So much 
daimtcd was he by the girl’s spirit that he 
obeyed at once, and afterwards repenting 
of his course returned to her service. 
Meantime, in her perplexity, she deter¬ 
mined to many Maximilian, king of the 
Romans; and, as he was unable then to get 
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to Brittany himself, he sent the Prince of 
Orange, in his stead, to wed her by proxy. 

The marriage was celebrated at Rennes, 
but so secretly that it was long before it 
was known. On hearing of it, d’Albret, 
determined to be revenged, betrayed Nantes 
to the French, who now renewed the war 
with greater advantage than ever. Anne 
applied to Maximilian for aid, but his own 
subjects were in revolt, and he could give 
her nothing but the empty title of Queen of 
the Romans, which she now assumed. She 
asked help, claiming the old friendship of 
England, but none was granted. 

Suddenly a new suitor, despite Anne's 
marriage by proxy, appeared in the field. 
The young king of France had now under¬ 
taken the government of it himself, and one 
of his first resolutions was to marry Anne. 
It was in vain represented to him that for 
years his faith had been plighted to Maxi¬ 
milian's daughter, and that she had resided 
as his betrothed at the French court; that 
Anne and Maximilian had been married by 
proxy, and that she considered herself 
bound by that. In his eyes, all obstacles 
that stood between himself and the posse* 
sion of Brittany, were nothing, and that, 
he saw, could not be obtained and kept, 
were she wedded to another. He won over 
Anne's nearest friends to favor his suit. 
Dunois, on whose friendship she ever re¬ 
lied, and even the Duke of Orleans, urged 
her acceptance of King Charles of France, 
as the only means of safety. But their task 
was more difficult than they expected. 
Anne regarded the obstacles, which Charles 
had trampled upon, as insurmountable. She 
was now in her fifteenth year, and her 
mind, which was naturally strong, had 
been strengthened by education, and by 
her early experience in the trials of life. 
She was proud, too, and would rather be 
the independent Duchess of Brittany than 
Queen of France, especially when that title 
was forced on her by the oppressor of her 
country. He was young, and a more suit¬ 
able match for her in that respect, than any 
of her suitors, but there it ended. He was 
far inferior in appearance and education, 


of which he had little or none, whilst she 
was accomplished, and even learned for 
those times, understanding both Latin and 
Greek. She would yield to no persuasions, 
until, finding a French army about to be¬ 
siege her in her capital, she saw there was 
no choice but between marrying Charlee 
and being a prisoner. Then she consented. 

My tale would be too long, were I to tell 
you of what afterwards befel her, and how, 
in after years, when her husband died, his 
cousin, the Duke of Orleans, ascended the 
French throne, and married the widow, for 
whose hand he had sued when she was 
young. Her heart always clung to her na¬ 
tive land, and never did the Bretons find 
her forgetful of their interest where she 
could aid them, and long was her memory 
revered amongst them. 


OUR NEDDY. 

BY KATE L. HAMLIN. 

Hiding behind the sofa. 

Playing bo-peep through the chairs. 

Racing from attic to cellar. 

Sliding down the stairs. 

Turning the house topsy turvy, 
(Grandmamma says, every day); 

Brimful of his roguish frolic, 

And his merry, childish play. 

Running for lunch to the pantry, 

And leaving the door ajar. 

Where pussy may slyly enter. 

And make havoc near and far. 

Sailing his shoes in the duck-pond, 
Scatt’ring the new-mown hay; 

Chasing the chickens and turkeys. 

Fright'ning them all away. 

Trying on grandpa's glasses, 

That hide his merry brown eyes. 

And with newspaper open before him. 
Looking so wondrous wise; 

The paper is wrong side upward , 

But't is all the same to him; 

His eyes, I assure you, at present 
From study have never grown dim. 

Yet dearly we love our Neddy, 

In spite of his mischief and play; 

And lonely and dull seems the household. 
When his smiling face is away. 

And we ask that our Father In heaven 
Would guide and keep him each day. 

And watch over our darling's footsteps. 
That they never may go astray. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BY M. E. N. JIATIIEWAY. 


In the city of Newport, on Rhode Island, 
stands a structure which according to the 
most prevailing opinion, is a remarkable 
specimen of antiquity. It is generally 
designated as the “Old Stone Mill,” as in 
modern times it lias been used as the foun¬ 
dation of a wind-mill; and many suppose 
it to be only this and nothing more, built 
by the early settlers. But there are no 
sufficient grounds to establish such a con¬ 
clusion beyond the reach of controversy, 
so that it still remains an undecided ques¬ 
tion, when or by whom it was erected, and 


whether it was intended for a mill, watch- 
tower, light-house, or place of worship. 

Whatever may have been the real date or 
design of its construction, it is persistently 
claimed by the Norwegians as the work of 
t lieir ancestors. By descriptions and draw¬ 
ings they show that it bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to antique buildings remaining 
in Norway and Denmark. A similar struc¬ 
ture exists in Greenland, supposed to be of 
similarly ancient origin. 

There is well authenticate^ evidence to 
prove that the Northmen came to this coun- 
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try several times before its discovery by 
Columbus, and during their voyages visited 
the southern parts of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The Norwegians believe 
the old mill to have been erected by them 
on one of these occasions, at a period not 
later than the twelfth century. Its archi¬ 
tecture is very simple in style, with no 
traces of ornament. It is a round tower, 
tweffty-three feet in diameter, and twenty- 
four feet high, and has eight arches. In 
.records of 1764 it is mentioned as having a 
circular roof, but nothing of it remains to¬ 
day to furnish an additional clue to the re¬ 
searches of the eager antiquarian. Now’ it 
stands open to the sunshine and storm, 
while tlie ivy and woodbine clamber over 
it at their own wild will, and clothe its 
gray old walls with a drapery of fresh¬ 
ness and l>eauty, as the living present 
clings with its memories to the decaying 
past and renew s it with the lines of his¬ 
tory. 

* Thus it promises to endure through ages 


[Octobe| I', 

to come as it has endured through ages till / 
are gone, fascinating the wondering bf 7 
holder with its unvoiced mystery. ! 

Several years ago, in the vicinity of Ft } 
River, a few miles north of Newport,; 
skeleton was dug up, clad in a complo J 
suit of broken and rusty armor. On lcar , 
ing this discovery, Mr. Longfellow cor t 
nected the strange apparition with the o; J 
tower, in a ballad entitled ‘ ‘ The Skeleton \ ' 
Armor.” This is the poet’s fancy: Aboi, 
viking leaving his native home on tlife 
shores of the Baltic, sails over the scat 
liearing away the daughter of a prince fpr 
his bride. After innumerable perils joy 
gales and battles, they reach this far-off 
new world. ^ 

“ Three weeks we westward bore, 

And when the storm was o’er, 

Clond-likc wc saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward.” 


HOW THEY GET ON. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 


How do they get on? Why, on their 
feet, did you say? Well, to be sure some 
of them do. There’s your cat! She goes 
on her feet, and has twice as many as you, 
besides. 

But how al)out the fishes? They have 
no feet, but you need n’t pity them, they 
can get on ever so much faster than you 
can. 

Then there’s the snake family! They 
have no feet to walk, and no fins to swim. 
They do n’t lie still, though—they walk on 
their ribs. That’s funny, but true for all 
that. 

And there’s the grasshopper! He neither 
walks, nor swims, nor crawls, but he’s a 
prince of hoppers. 

I can’t tell you how many ways there are 
in which living creatures get about in the 
world. You’ve seen pictures of the kan¬ 
garoo, with her short fore legs, and her 


long hind legs. Perhaps you know that 
when she’s frightened, or in a hurry, she 
puts her babies into her fur pocket, and 
starts off in fearful leaps, some people say 
a hundred feet at a jump. She does n’t use 
her fore feet at all, only her strong hind 
tegs and her stiff tail, which is as good 
as another leg. 

The kangaroo is n’t the only creature that 
jumps. There are our little friends in 
green, the grasshoppers and frogs, and our 
little enemy in black, the flea, who is the 
best jumper in the world. And then there’s 
the jerboa, a droll.little fellow about the 
size of a rat, who lives in Africa, lie 
jumps like a kangaroo, with his hind legs 
and tail. 

Perhaps you’d hardly like to put your 
canary bird among these 1 toppers; but if 
you lot him out of his cage on the floor, 
you ’ll see he docs n’t walk or run, as many 
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birds do, but hope along with both feet at 
a time. Little short hops they are, and 
very cunning to see, but still hops. 

I Stid snakes walk with their ribs, and 
so they do; but there are the soft little 
worms you turn up when you dig in your 
garden, and who are in such a desperate 
hurry to get back, that they slip into the 
ground before your very eyes. They have 
no ribs, yet they get on, fast enough, too, 
so you can hardly catch them—if you want 
to. The way they do is very curious, and 
we should never have known anything 
about it but for the microscope. First 
they stick their sharp nose into the soft 
ground as far as they can, and then draw 
up the rest of the body as close as possible. 
All down the sides of the soft little fellow 
are rows of tiny hooks, so small we can’t 
see them, and when the body is drawn up 
partly into the hole, these rows of hooks 
spring out and fasten on to the side of the 
hole. So Mr. Worm gives another push 
with his sharp nose, the hooks hold fast, 
and in he goes another inch or two. Is n’t 
that wonderful? 

There’s another sort of worm, though, 
that goes in a very odd way. It is called 
the measuring worm. I dare say you ’ve 
often seen it. It is about an inch long, and 
has two feet at each end of its body. They 
are tiny bits of feet, and the unfortunate 
worm can’t walk as other four-footed crea¬ 
tures can. First he fixes his fore feet in a 
good place, and then draws his hind feet 
up to them, while his body makes a loop in 
the air, of course. Then he takes hold 
with his hind feet and stretches out his 
length again, finding a new place to fix his 
fore feet So he goes on, measuring off the 
inches quite fast. 

I want to tell you a little story about one 
of these droll little worms. I once knew a 
young girl who always wanted to laugh 
just when she must n’t (did you ever know 
any one who felt like her?). Well, one day 
in church, she chanced to get sight of a 
measuring worm. It was looping its way 
up the broadcloth back of a respectable old 
gentleman who sat in front of her. Of 


course she was interested to see what would 
become of the impertinent fellow, so slie 
watched him. When lie reached the top 
of the stiff white collar, he stopped to re¬ 
connoitre, and for a moment was unde¬ 
cided, but then he caught a lock of hair, 
and on he went, busy as ever. By this 
time the watcher had forgotten where she 
was, and was totally absorbed in the move¬ 
ments of the worm. Higher and b%her 
he mounted, till he reached the broad white 
top of the bald head, and on the highest 
point he came to a stand. Fastening his 
hind feet, he raised himself to his full 
length, turned his head this way and that, 
anxiously looking for a higher place to 
climb. 

The girl was so amused with his droll air 
of concern that she laughed out loud! Her 
neighbors looked at her in horror, and she 
tried to appear as though she had n’t done 
anything. 

Some of the little fellows that live in the 
sea have queer ways of getting about 
Fishes, of course, swim easily around; but 
there’s the little scallop. He lives in two 
of those pretty round shells, with fluted 
edges, that arc so pretty to make pin-cush¬ 
ions in, and he moves about in funny jerks, 
by drawing water inside of his shell, and 
then suddenly spirting it out. 

One of his neighbors, a jelly fish, a love¬ 
ly creature shaped like an umbrella, swims 
about in the most graceful way, by draw¬ 
ing in and throwing out the sea water un¬ 
der his umbrella. 

That ugly fellow, the lobster, just slaps 
the water with his tail, and shoots off like 
a dart, while the pretty little sea urchin 
walks in a dignified way on hundreds of 
little feet, each one of which is a sort of 
sucker, and sticks to the rock like a leather 
sucker, such as you boys know how to 
make. 

The loveliest way of getting on in the 
w r ater is used by one of the tiny atoms of 
creatures that we can’t even see without a 
microscope. He is called the wheel bearer, 
because he has what look like two wheels, 
always turning very fast, and carrying him 
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very rapidly through the water. But when 
those prying men. began to study the little 
beauty with their marvelous glasses, they 
found out that the famous wheels were not 
wheels at all, but rings of hairs, which bend 
down and fly back so regularly that they 
look exactly like a fast turning wheel. 

What would you say to a fellow who al¬ 
ways walks with his head down? I don’t 
mean a house fly, who walks on the ceil¬ 
ing, but an animal as large as a good sized 
dog. 

You can hardly believe it, but you will 
when I tell you that he walks hanging to 
the branches of trees, head down. He 
never comes to the ground if he can help 
it; and, indeed, he can scarcely Avalk at all 


on the ground—-just drags himself along. 
This creature is the sloth, and his toes are 
quite respectable hooks, which he sticks 
into the branch to which he hangs/ He 
can get about fast enough on his tree, and 
he eats the fruit he finds there. 

The daintiest way of getting about, for 
one that has no wings, is practiced by a 
tiny speck of a spider. She has a fancy to 
travel up in the air, so she throws out ever 
so many threads, which she spins, keeping 
hold of one end, of course. When there 
are enough to hold her up, the first breeze 
carries her off, and away she goes high up 
in the air, quite out of sight. 

Who would ever suspect a spider of go¬ 
ing up in a balloon? 


HOW TOT SPOKE OUT IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Tot was going to Sunday-school. Now, 
Tot was the very smallest, roundest,-and 
sweetest four-year-old baby in New York 
State—so her mamma said—and as she had 
only been to Sunday-school once before, 
she was quite excited over it 
“Me’s do-in, mamma! ” she said, with a 
triumphant toss of her golden curls. 4 4 Tot 
is a do-in to hep her tuzzin tatc tare of a 
dee rittle gay Is and bys.” 

44 What are you going to do at the Sun¬ 
day-school, Tottens?” asked her papa. 

Tot looked at her cousin to see what she 
should say. It was four weeks since she 
had been before, and she did not remember 
very distinctly. 44 Sin’! ” she said, at last, 
brightening up very much as her cousin 
nodded. 

44 Well, what else?” said papa. 

Tot was fairly puzzled for a moment, till 
the nurse, who was buttoning the white 
leggins over her plump little knees, looked 
up and said mischievously, 

44 Why, you dance, do n’t you? ” 

Then Tot’s wrath waxed high. “Bad, 
wicked Luty don’t know nuzzin ’tall. 
Tot sin’s a vayse, ’n’ Tot says a vayse, ’n’ Tot 
—Tot’s velly good gayl to her Sunday-’cool. ” 
And the little maiden drew herself up 
with much dignity, and wouldn’t sj>eak to 


Lucy for at least two minutes. When her 
white fur jacket was once on, and her curls 
were tucked away under the little French 
bonnet, the great trial of her toilet began— 
her gloves had to be put on. As soon as 
that was over she smoothed her brow again, 
let Lucy wipe the tear drops from her lash¬ 
es, kissed papa and mamma for good bye, 
and stalled off with her cousin. In the 
lower hall, on the mat by the parlor door, 
sat her brother Allen playing with the kitten. 
Master Allen held pussy by the tail, and was 
slinging her round his head. Poor pussy was 
squealing piteously, and Tot’s tender heart 
was deeply wounded at kitty’s sufferings. 

44 Oh, norty Allie! ” said she, 44 do n’t ’ou 
know it’s tatin God’s name in vain to hurt 
a little tat? ’Ou sant stow my Tot’s tat” 
44 Oh, you just go ’way, Tot Campbell,” 
said Allen, as pussy escaped from his little 
fat fingers, and scampered off. 44 God he 
'lows me to throw a little cat” 

Tot drew herself up in speechless disdain. 
44 Ain’t he a norty boy? ” she said to her 
cousin, as they went down the steps. 

She was very good in the Sunday-school: 
said her verse nicely, and when the infant 
class sang 44 Jesus loves me!” her voice 
rang out as clear as a little silver belt Then 
the superintendent came in with a gentle- 
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man who had been talking to the older 
children, and who wanted to see the little 
ones. He was a very grave gentleman, and 
didn’t understand how even little infant 
class children can love and trust the dear 
Savior, who came into this world a helpless 
little baby, to be the little baby’s Savior; 
and who lived a little child, so that the lit¬ 
tle children might come unto Him. No! I 
surely think that he had forgotten how the 
blessed Lord took the little children in His 
arms and blessed them; for he began to 
talk to them in a way that the superintend¬ 
ent and teacher were sorry to hear. He 
told the children that when they were 
naughty God was angry with them, and if 
they did not take great care how they did 
—oh! it was a cruel thing to say—that God 
would n't Ipve them. 

Tot had listened to it all, her violet eyes 
getting lavger and darker with wonder; but 
as the gentleman said this, she jumped up 
from her seat, and stamping her foot, said, 

“Stop man! My own God wouldn’t 
love He’s Tot ? Him would n’t be so norty! ” 
An d then, frightened at herself for speak¬ 
ing out loud in Sunday-school, she ran to 
her cousin and hid her face in her lap. 

The man did stop, and after a few mo¬ 
ments the superintendent took him back 
into the large room. It was some time be¬ 
fore Tot could be coaxed to hold up her 
head again; and when she did she showed 
a little face burning with blushes, and 
would not speak above a whisper until 
Sunday-school was out. The children were 
very good to her, and did not tease her, 
excepting one small boy after church, who 
pointed his finger at her as she came down 
the aisle clinging to her cousin’s hand, 
and said in a shrill whisper, 

“ You ’peaked right out in Sunday-school, 
you did!” At which Tot, who had used 
up all her small stock of good behavior, 
sitting still in church listening to her papa 
preach (she would kiss her hand and nod to 
him whenever she caught his eye), made 
an awful face at the small boy. But to 
this day she blushes and hangs down her 
head if any one mentions her speaking out 
in Sunday-school. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Ah Original. Magazine for BOYS and GIRLS, and 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE TOUNO HEARTS. 

Emily Huntington Miller, Editor. 
CHICAGO , OCTOBER , 1872. 


STREET GARDENING. 

Sometimes one sees pleasant sights even 
in the crowded, reeking suburbs, through 
which the trains every morning carry their 
loads of workers from the pleasant country 
to the busy city. I know of windows in 
the very midst of the most loathsome hov¬ 
els, that are clear and bright, with their bit 
of white curtain and their screen of morn¬ 
ing glories all a tremble with dainty blos¬ 
soms. But yesterday, in front of a row of 
shanties that stood close upon the broken 
sidewalk, with only a black, foul gutter in 
front, and not a green leaf visible in the 
neighborhood, I saw a row of little children 
busy at gardening. A bare-legged young¬ 
ster was standing in the gutter, and a pro¬ 
cession of smaller tots were bringing from 
quite a distance tufts of grass, and bits of 
straggling turf, which they dug up here 
and there along the fences, to be planted 
by the head gardener along the edge of the 
muddy ditch. One little toddler was bring¬ 
ing a larger bit, while his sister ran before 
him shouting in triumph, 

44 See, there, what Johnny’s found! It ’ll 
be all over green, won’t it, Sabdy?” 

To-day in the hot sunshine the poor little 
transplanted tufts are yellow; but I wish, 
I do wish some green spots would grow for 
those miserable little children. 


ROB AND I. 

Rob and I have been talking matters over. 
We often sit down together for a confiden¬ 
tial talk, evenings, or rainy days; it seems 
to help us to understand each other. Rob 
isn’t as old as he will be, if he lives; in 
fact, some people would consider him only 
a small boy, while I am a good deal older 
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than I used to be, and perhaps you would 
call me an old woman. But that makes no 
difference to Rob, or to me, for when we 
talk he often pretends that I am just an¬ 
other boy, and he tells me about things 
that bother him. That is how I found out 
a great deal that I know about boys. 

Rob told me he never could understand 
why grown people talk so much to boys 
about keeping their promises sacred, and 
then never take any pains at all to keep 
their own promises to boys. 

. “ They promise lots of things, and then 
when they do n’t do them, they just say, 
‘ There, now, that slipped my mind com¬ 
pletely.’ They think that makes it right to 
a boy , though they never say it to each other, 
but I do n’t see why. When I forget things, 
papa tells me I have no right to forget 
what it is my business to remember. Why 
should n’t they remember? Is n't a promise 
just the same made to a boy as to a man? 
Another thing is that people never seem to 
think a boy has any feelings. They laugh 
at him, and teaze him, and say all manner 
of provoking things to him, and then expect 
him to keep pleasant and good-natured. 
How do you think you’d like to be called 
into a room full of strange ladies to be intro¬ 
duced, and while you stood there, with your 
feet getting bigger, and your wrists longer 
eveiy instant, to have your sister Kate say, 
‘ Rob is n’t very fond of ladies’ society; he’s 
just at the dancing bear age.’ Of course 
after that you’d stumble over the door mat, 
and then somebody else would say, ‘ Of all 
awkward animals 1’” 

I told Rob very plainly I thought it was 
neither right nor fair, and that boys ought 
not to be treated so, but for all that I am 
afraid they will be sometimes. And then 
I asked him if he could tell why boys were 
never quite ready to do anything. I do n’t 
believe there is a boy who does n’t like to 
wait a little, just a minute, before he starts 
to do anything. The one page more that 
he reads after it is time for bed, the five 
minutes that he rolls about on the pillow 
after the bell rings in the morning, the two 


minutes that he whittles after he should 
start for school. These are the most de¬ 
lightful minutes of the day, and you could 
as easily persuade him to give up his right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Rob could n’t tell the reason, unless it was 
it seemed more like being grown up to 
choose your own time for things. 

That is where Rob is mistaken, and the 
faster he grows up the sooner he will learn 
that all the duties of life fit squarely and 
evenly together. They join beautifully if 
one looks out for these awkward little 
breaks, where the minutes and the half 
hours drop out. To-day is so much like 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be so much 
like to-day, that it is hard to realize that we 
do not live our days right over and over, 
and set our blunders right again before we 
pass along. But I can tell you, as I told 
Rob, it is not living the days over, but go¬ 
ing straight on and on, from the first one 
to the very last, with never a chance to go 
back for a single hour. All the work of 
your life, so far as you are concerned, must 
remain to all eternity just as you leave it 
day by day. 

And that is why I like to see a boy form¬ 
ing the habit of coming exactly up to time 
with everything he does—work or play. 
There are just enough minutes in eveiy day 
for its proper work, but not a single one to 
spare. Rob thought that was all true, but 
there he goes, puffing like a steam engine, 
on his way to the depot, because he would 
stop three minutes to see if Dick’s Chinese 
kite was really going up. 

• »• ■■ - — 

FIRE ANNIVERSARY. 

This month is the anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire, but as our magazine for 
October was, at the time of its occurrence, 
already in the hands of our subscribers, and 
that for November was burned in the print¬ 
ing office, we shall make November our 
anniversary number, and give our readers 
a brief summary of what one year has seen 
accomplished in olir city. 


v 
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If yon little folks and big folks do not Btop awhile 
with your guesses and your puzzling questions about 
Prudy, she really will not feel certain of her own 
name. Sometimes she is in donbt about it now, and 
wonders with the little old woman in Mother Goose, 
“if this be I.” 

Lexington. “ My Dear Prudy: I think it is too 
bad in yon to make ns all guess and guess who yon 
are, ana then not tell us when we get it right I 
know for certain, and I just wish yon would pnt my 
letter In ycur pocket so that all the rest of the folks 

can know too. You are Mrs.-, for my mamma 

once went to visit the Mammoth Cave with a com¬ 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, and yon were one of 
them. Now, Prudy, do please print this every word 
just as I wrote it. Ella W.” 

There it is, Ella, all bnt one word, and Prudy thinks 
you will not care to have that printed when she tells 
you she never in her life visited the Mammoth Cave, 
or even the State of Kentucky! 

Here is another, a very pleasant letter from a lady 
who is sure Prudy was a school-mate of hers, and 
lived with her in Somerset, Ohio. She begs an ans¬ 
wer, yes or no. Well, it is no. Prudy never saw 
Ohio till she was grown up; never saw Somerset at 
all. She was not “ an unusually merry girl, with 
long sunny curls ,” bnt a solemn and sedate maiden, 
with hair as straight as tow. What next? Let us 
have something funny. 

“A little four-year-old stood recently looking out a 
window, when an express wagon stopped just oppo¬ 
site. The driver jumped down ana tied up the 
horse's tail, to prevent its trailing in the mud. The 
child watched the whole operation with intense 
eagerness, and when it w'as completed, she called 
out, 1 Do mamma come here; the ’spressman's mak¬ 
ing a waterfall for his horse! F. R. F.” 

This very interesting letter from the son of a mis¬ 
sionary in Syria, has been mislaid for some time, 
because it was written on both sides of the paper, 
and Prudy meant to copy it when she could spare 
time. Our little folks are improving—we scarcely 
ever have any fault to find with them on that score 
now. 

Beirut. “Dear Corporal: Perhaps you would like 
to hear something about the costumes of the people 
in Syria, seven thousand miles from where yon live. 
The dress of the men of the richer class consists of 
(besides the under clothing) a huge pair of very bag¬ 
gy trowsers, a vest with numerous little buttons, a 
closely fitting jacket, a red cap or fez. with a black 
tassel, called in Arabic 'tarboosh,' tor the head, and 
under that another white cap. Around the waist is 


a silk or cloth girdle, something Uke a shawl folded 
up. Stockings and red or yellow leather low shoes, 
or rather slippers, for the* feet, with no heels, and 
turned up at tne toes. Another mode of dress is a 
long flowing robe, nearly touching the ground, with 
a girdle round the waist. This Is called in Arabic 
a ghurnbazze. This is w’orn chiefly in Damascus. 
The dress of the women consists of a waist with a 
gored skirt in four pieces, which is festooned up to 
the waist over a large pair of trowsers. When they 
go out they wrap themselves up in a sheet, with a 
thick veil over the face. The common people here 
do not take off their clothes w hen they go to bed, 
and in the morning have for breakfast a cup of Arab 
coffee, without milk, with a pipe, or a loar of bread 
and olives. I suppose you laugh when yon hear me 
say a whole loaf; but their loaves are small, and 
round, and thin, and three are considered enough for 
each one for a meal. The common people have no 
spoons, so they use their bread in their place. The 
Arabs (I do not mean the Arabs of the desert, but 
the inhabitants of Beirut) are great smokers; even 
small boys and women smoke. They smoke a 
nargileh. It is a bottle half filled with water, with & 
coal and tobacco'at the top. and a long flexible leath¬ 
er pipe. The people here ao not sleep on bedsteads, 
but in beds laid on the floor, which they roll up and 
put away in the daytime. They cannot pronounce 
the letter P: for instance, they would say, ‘ the bus- 
tor went ub into the bulbit to bray.' They read back¬ 
wards, from right to left, instead of vice versa, and 
begin at what would be our wrong side, but their 
right Beirut is a beautiful city of about eighty 
thousand inhabitants, which consist of Mussnlraen, 
Greeks, Greek Catholics, Catholics. Jews, Protes¬ 
tants, Druzcs, and Maronites. Thfc climate is verv 
warm in summer and mild in winter. If you would 
like to hear anything more about this country please 
let me know'. We were very sorry to hear about the 
great fire in Chicago, but I think that if the bouses 
w’ere all built of stone, as they are here, it w’ould not 
have happened. Yours truly, 

“Frederick Y. Bliss.” 


“A young lady had been teaching the Catechism to 
her class in Sunday-school, when one Sunday she 
said, 4 1 think yon must now learn something about 
the collects. 1 A few in her class looked up with 
wondering surprise; but one little girl, with a broad 
grin upon her face, said with great eagerness, ‘ Oh, I 
know what they are! Mother says I used to have 
them aw-ful bad when 1 was a baby. 111 

Montreal. “Dear Prudy: I do not think you have 
ever had a letter from our ‘little French Canadian 
village 1 before, but there are a good many here who 
take the Corporal; at least, I was told so by Henry 
Childs—he takes it. The nurse has read ‘ Tommy’s 
Week 1 over to my little sister and brother so often 
that they almost know it by heart; and whenever 
the Corporal comes they always ask, ‘Any mo 1 
Tommy’s ’eek? 1 and when there fs something about 
him they must have ’Becca to read it. Please don't 
let this go through a hole in your pocket, for you 
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don’t often get a letter from Montreal; but I tell 
you we Canadians like tbe Corporal as much as 
you Americans do." 

“Dear Prudy: I have taken the Littlb Corporal 
nearly five years. In all I have got fifteen name* for 
it For premiums I have got the picture* ‘The 
Heavenly Cherubs,’ and ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’ 
and books, ‘Hooker’s Natural History,’ and bound 
volumes of the Little Corporal. In your pocket 
a good many ask who you are. One asks if you are 
Mrs. Miller or Mrs. Sewell. You say yes, I am Mrs. 
Miller, or Mrs. Sewell, or Prudy. Now, Prudy, you 
are just in fun. Of course you arc Prudy, but who 
is Prudy? So, just for fun tell me, and the readers 
of the Little Corporal, who you are. Please do 
not let this letter get lost out of your pocket, for 
this is the fourth letter I have written you. From a 
lover of the Little Corporal. 

“ Charles S. Johnson.’’ 

Suppose I should tell you, once for all, “ Prudy is 
Mrs. Smith .” Would you be any wiser? Do you 
know Mrs. Smith? Do yon know Mrs. Sewell, or 
Mrs. Miller, or Prudy Parlin, or Grace Greenwood, 
any better than you do Prudy? Why not be satis¬ 
fied to let Prudy be just Prudy t 

ON A DEAD SPARROW. 

BY ROSA PKARI 

Not for thee, poor sparrow 
Sheds the queenly rose one tcar-gemmed leaf; 

Not for thee does one lit lie bird-heart 
Quiver with silent grief. 

But a precious bit of the summer’s glee, 

Out of the world hath flown with thee. 

“Dear Prudy: I am earning my money for the 
Little Corporal next year by helping ma. I wash¬ 
ed the dishes this morning, and peeled some pota¬ 
toes for dinner, ull myself; then I help weed the 
flower beds. I think Dora is the best prize story I 
ever read. I like all the stories in the Corporal, 
and I want to ask you if Tommy Bancroft isn’t your 
little boy? I wish the Corporal would come every 
week, I like it so well. Good bye. Your little 
friend, Rena Johnson.’’ 

Prudy has seen a good many children who seemed 
to have had the same misfortune as this little girl’s 
doll. 

Stanton. “Dear Prudy: I have a sister Caddie, 
who was six years old the sixteenth of this month. 

One day I went to see Jennie W-. Caddie, who 

was four years old, followed me with her doll. She 
was scolding her doll, and saying how' naughty she 
was, when Jennie said, ‘You did not bring her up 
right, did you?’ * No,’ said Caddie, ‘she walked up.’ 
Good bye for this time. From Lulu Stevens." 

Amherst. “Dear Prudy: I see so many nice let¬ 
ters in the Corporal, I thought I would write one. 
A friend of mine takes it, and I read some in it, and 
like it very much. I am an orphan, and have neither 
father nor mother. I take care of a little boy named 
Eddie. He was two years old the 25th of August. 
He is just beginning to talk some, and is very cun¬ 
ning. I have got the prettiest little kitten you ever 
saw. Please put this in your pocket. 

" Lizzie Wolcott.’’ 


Tehuaeana. “My Dear Prudy: My little brother, 
younger than myself, has received the Little Cor¬ 
poral for more than one year. His uncle ‘Kit 
made him a present of it. We all look for its month 
ly visits with much pleasure, and when it comes we 
read all the pretty little stories in it. I am 12 years 


old 1 have one brother older than I am. We are 
all going to start to school on the second of next 
month. We have a good school here. I am going 
to try very hard to leurn to spell and write well, so I 
can write you letters that you will like to read, and 
publish in the Little Corporal. When school 
commences there will be a great many little boys 
and gitls here, and I am going to try and get some 
names for the Corporal. I know they will love to 
read it Your friend, Nellie." 

Cottonwood Falls. “Dear Prudy: We live nearly 
on the frontier of this State, and there are lots of 
Indians passing through here at different times. 
They look so funny I want to tell you about them. 
The men most all have their heads shaved, except a 
little in the middle. Pa says they call that & scalp 
lock. It Is left to take hold of when they are being 
scalped by an enemy, and it is thought cowardly in 
a warrior to be without it. When they go to war (Ley 
paint their faces red and stripe them black, which 
makes them look horrid. The squaws carry their 
babies on their backs, tied on a board, with little 
bows to it, over which they have a cover. It looks 
like a tiny wagon bed with a cover on it When 
they are encamped they tie this to the limb of a tree 
ana the wind swings it to and fro, which rocks the 
baby to sleep. We went to an Indian camp four 
times one day, and the last time we went they would 
not speak to us. Your friend, Allie Hassler." 

“ Mr. Miller— Dear Sir: We have taken the Lit¬ 
tle Corporal ever since it was first published, and 
it has become almost a necessity to us, as we all look 
for it every month, from father to the little girl that 
receives it. Wishing that you may live to publish it 
for many a year yet, for the benefit of the young 
folks, both large and small, 1 am, 

44 Yours respectfully, Luther McCune." 

Boston. “Dear Prudy: I like your magazine very 
much indeed. I wish you had an exchange column. 
‘ Work and Play ’ used to have one, and Ithink it is 
a very nice idea. I would like to exchange postage 
stamps for copies of amateur papers, fi anybody 
has copies of amateur papers that they do not want 
I will willingly pay the postage on the same, and 
send an equivalent in postage stamps. Your friend, 
- “ A. Prex.’’ 

Hinesburg. “Dear Prudy: I am a little girl eleven 
years old. I have never written to you before. Is 
your name Prudy Parlin? If so, how is Dotty? I 
have got a chicken; its name is Spotty. I like the 
prize story, ‘Dora,’ very much, as much as I have 
read it. I have not taken the Corporal only since 
the ‘ Work and Play ’ joined with it I like it verpr 
much. My mamma Is in Concord, Mass. She is 
coming here the last of the week. I have been liv¬ 
ing here at my uncle’s most a year. I guess my 
mamma and I will go off visiting. I expect I shall 
have a nice time. Please do n’t let this slip out of 
your pocket, as it is the first letter I have written to 
you, and I want to see it printed. From 

- ‘‘Lenore.’’ 

Oroveland. “Dear Prudy: I live two miles from 
town, on a farm of 500 acres; have lots of fun hunt¬ 
ing berries in the woods, and all kinds of nuts. I do 
all kinds of work-picking up apples, and potatoes, 
and going after the cows. By the way, I have a cow 
by the name of Cherry; don’t you think, she has 
twin calves! I am going to sell one, so that I can 
take the Corporal next year. I am going to see if 
I cannot get a new subscriber for the Little Cor¬ 
poral. I have a little sister. She will be t wo y ears 
in September. Her name is Esther Love. When I 
sit down to read the Corporal she says, 4 ’ead, ’ead,’ 
so I read Prudy’s Pocket I intend to have a pocket 
like yours sometime. Martha A. O'Brien.** 

“ P. 8.—I just asked mother, 4 Is Prndy a big wo¬ 
man or a little girl? She looks little in the picture 
in the Corporal.’ Mother said, 4 Of course sue is a 
big woman.’ ’’ 
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CONDUCTED BY PRIVATE QUEER. 


A PRIZE PUZZLE. 



A report 1b going the rounds of the papers that a 
French gentleman has offered a prize of ten thou¬ 
sand dollars to the person who shall draw the above 
diagram with one stroke of the pen or pencil, with¬ 
out erasing any lines, or going over the same line 
twice. We have not yet Teamed that the feat has 
been performed; but we will offer to send the Cor¬ 
poral for one year, with a copy of “ Cherries are 
Ripe,” to the first ten persons who will draw the 
above diagram with three strokes of the pen or pencil 
without erasing any lines or going over the same 
lines twice. Try it, and see if you can do it. The 
offer will hold good until November 1st. 

No. 27—GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

A city in Maine started on a journey In the begin¬ 
ning of a cape in New Jersey, hoping to enjoy a 
mountain in Alaska. Soon after she had taken her 
seat in the northeast district of Asiatic Turkey, she 
found the weather was a lake in Minnesota, and her 
heart was filled with a cape in Washington. But, 
calmed by the thought that it was not yet a Polyne¬ 
sian archipelago, her countenance became a cape on 
the east coast of the Atlantic. And when she reach¬ 
ed the end of her city of France, the East Indian 
capital of an island in the North Atlantic became a 
range of mountains in the United States, and an 
island in the Mediterranean became a lake in Cali¬ 
fornia. Thinking her hat was a city hi Western 
Europe, she put on a country of Africa, which she 
was astonished to find was a city on the Mediterra¬ 
nean, upon which she covered her head with a moun¬ 
tain near the Pacific. Arrived at the home of her 
brother, she found below stairs only one bygone 
empire of Turkey. Although her brother had taken 
a city in England before breakfast, yet his face was 
an Asiatic sea, and his hands were covered with a 
European peninsula. Being very fond of a group of 
islands in south Carolina, he kept on hand a South 
American cape, Ailed with a river in Montana, and a 
gun which sometimes brought down an occasional 
river in Central Minnesota, or stream in Michigan. 
Some of his neighbors said he was a large bay in the 
United States, and his head was all an island near 
Charleston, while others thought him as cunning as 
a river in Wisconsin. He was Dy birth a tributary of 
the Arkansas, but now' called himself a Californian 
river. In politics he was a stream in Kansas; he 
practiced a river in Minnesota, and daily drank a 
town in Michigan. He often told over his bay in 
Newfoundland, and how in the midst of a Dakota 
stream he was hit by a tributary of the Missouri. 
Every one said he used his river in Montana as much 
as any island in the Irish sea. In short, he present¬ 
ed quite a puzzle to his sister from the German 
river. A city of New Hampshire had hitherto exist¬ 


ed between them, and during her visit a river in 
British America filled the whole house. For this, 
and many other reasons, the city in Maine will long 
remember that pleasant valley In Nevada; nor will 
her brother soon forget the river in Australia that 
came to see him. Edward 8. Burgess, 

No. 28—CHARADE. 

To walk along the fragrant mead, 

And level all the springing grasses; 

This is what my first is called 
By the mower as he passes. 

My second, high aloft, with watchful eye, 

Floats all the tranquil summer day, 

Or, swooping down with sudden, cruel flijght. 
From the frightened farm-yarn takes his prey. 

My whole, through darkling woods. 

O’er mossy stones and clustering pebbles glide, 

Then down the sunny, flowery plain, 

To join its ripples with a greater river’s tides. 


No. 29—ACRO STICAL ENIGMA. 

A large and wealthy city recently destroyed. 

A famous king of Greece. 

The capital and metropolis of a southern State. 

A down-trodden country of Europe. 

An enterprising western State. 

A sea famous in Bible history. 

A land of peace and plenty; and 
A frozen northern country, where no young man is 
permitted to marry until he has killed one, at 
least, of a certain animal common in that region. 
Take the first letter of each of the above, and spell 
the name of a juvenile favorite, always welcome in 
every home he is invited to enter. F. R. F. 

No. 30—CHARADE. 

I am a word of five letters, of which my first, sec¬ 
ond, and third are half a bridle; my second, third, 
and fourth mean to get away from; my second, third, 
fourth, and fifth most people are fond of, in good 
companv and fine weather; my second, third, and 
first piake a part of the body; my third, second, and 
fifth mean anger; my fourth, third ; and fifth is what 
none desire to do; and mv whole is what all ladies 
wish to become at some time or other. F. R. F. 


No. 31—DECAPITATION. 

Whole I am active. Behead, I am a market. Be¬ 
head again, I am skill. Cut off the first and last let¬ 
ter of the whole, and I am to impair. Jasper Bllnes. 

No. 32—CHARADE. 

My first is never moist or damp. 

My second is a wild beast’s lair. 

My whole is a poet’s name. E. K. 

No. 33—ENIGMA. 

My first is in May, but not in June. 

My second is in star, but not in moon. 

My third is in scare, but not in fright. 

My fourth is in darkness, but not in night. 

My fifth is in answer, and also in call. 

My sixth is in chamber, but not in hall. 

My seventh is in chest, but not in tea. 

My eighth is in you, but not in me. 

My ninth is in stop, but not in halt. 

Mj tenth is in cell, but not in vault. 

My eleventh i« in then, but not in now. 

My twelfth is in till, but not in plow. 

My thirteenth is in seven, but not in eight 
My whole is the name of a loyal State. 

WiUie A. Jones. 
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No. 34—ENIGMA. 

1 am composed of eleven letters. 

My 5, 7,1, and 6 is something worn upon the finger. 
My 11, 7, and 9 nearly everybody likes. 

My 5,10, and 1 mean to go fust. 

My 11, 7, and 6 is an animal. 

My 6, 7, and 1 is a liquid. 

My 6, 7, 3, and 4 is better than to receive. 

My 5, 7, 8. 8, and 5 is composed wholly of water. 

My whole is an excellent motto. 2?. Matt. 

CORRECT ANSWERS. 

Correct answers were sent by the following per¬ 
sons: Otto Doering, Stanley G. Flagg, Charms B. 
Thompson, Walter Thompson, Frank T. Charles, 
Mary Elliott, Belle T. Small, Jennie Williams, Charles 
C. Gillilans, Cyras P. Orr, A. Dolley, Allen J. Mason, 
Geo. S. Flagg, Belle Kimball, Ora Thompson, Anna 
C. JuergensTNellie E. Sawyer, Theodore C. Burgess, 
Alice M. Newell, Ella GtDson, George F. James, 
Irene Brown, Clara L. Wilkins, H. E. Wilkins, Ed¬ 
gar B. Watson, Hattie M. Flagg, Marion Barnes, Mi¬ 
ron J. Case, Lisetta Megcrle, Annie E. Hall. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

No. 17.—Pec; CC; pice; ice; vice; ape; ace; pave; 

pace; cave: pie; cape: I; Peccarl,! have 
sinned. “ I nave Scinde.” 

No. 18.—Chicken in the egg. 


No. 19.—Henry, Linn, Jackson, Sac, Hardin, Ida, 
Ringgold, Story, Wayne. 

No. 90.—Oshkosh. 

No. 31.—Bar-ba-ri-an. 

No. 23.—Water-wheel. 

No. 23.—Nest; mine; iota. Minnesota. 

No. 24.—Da-ri-us. 

No. 25.—A; Z; ripe. A prize. 

No. 26.—Dame; farm: tar; dew; fame; demon; fort. 
“ Time and tide wait for no man." 


TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 3. 

A rich old miser conceived the idea of turning 
beggar, to save the expense of living, and add to his 
already abundant treasure. He became the town 
beggar. The children ran to the gate to drop a pen¬ 
ny m his proffered hat The good-hearted house¬ 
wife fed him from her table. Passers in the street, 
on foot or in carriages, stopped to give him charity. 
Many, amid their cheerful nome comforts and home 
joys, pitied the poor beggar. One day a sportsman 
was passing through a wood, and spied the rude hut 
of the beggar man. There was no life nor sound, 
but he concluded to enter. On opening the door he 
was startled to see a dead form, lying cold and stark 
upon the rough boards which composed the floor of 
the cabin. In the dead man's hand, clutched firmly, 
was a bag of gold. He had drawn it from its hiding 
place to be a comfort in his dying hour. And there 
the miserable man lay, grasping his money, dead, 
despised by all whom he nad so basely deceived. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 4—ENVY. 

BY W. O. 0. 

Translation will 1>e given next month. 
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at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


CHICAGO , OCTOBER, 1872. 

FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 

Three Months Free! 

All Neic Subscriber* for 1873, whose 
names and money are received before No- 
r ember 1st , will receive the October, No¬ 
vember, anti December number* of this 
year free. 

This will apply to all name*, whether 
sent in clubs or single. 

RAISE A CJiUB NOW I 

The very liberal offer of three months free, and 
the beautiful chromo Cherries are Ripe, to every 
new subscriber, will be an extra Inducement to per¬ 
sons to subscribe, and it will be an easy matter to 
raise a large club. 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

A Beaiitlfnl New Chromo 6Hren to Ev¬ 
ery Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

-♦ ♦ •- 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

The LITTLE CORPORAL will be sent oie year, and a eopy 
of the Chromo CHERRIES ARE RIPE, post paid, 
opoi receipt of $1.60. 

Xoiv is the Time to Subscribe. 

Cherries are Ripe is the name of a new chromo, 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kurz, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 12 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fmit and 
tossing it to her baby brother sitting near by on the 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
in the distance complete the picture, and it Is just 


such a scene as all delight to look upon. The size 
of the chromo is 10 by 12 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $3.00. 

DOW TO DO IT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a club, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a copy 
of the chromo, which we will send, postpaid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list of premiums, 
upon the receipt of 75 cents. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have a copy of the chromo, so that per¬ 
sons who may wish to subscribe cun see beforehand 
wha} they arc to get. We make this offer only to 
those who will promise to try to raise a club. 

The Editor qf the ADVANCE\ in speaking qf the 
Chromo, says: 

“Of all subjects for a picture none would quicker 
take the fancy of little folks than one suggested by 
the nursery song ‘Cherries are ripe.’ So the pub¬ 
lisher of The Little Corporal thought, and with 
characteristic liberality he has brought out a pretty 
chromo with that title, which he proposes to give to 
every subscriber of The Corporal for next year. It 
represents a girl standing on a grassy lawn under a 
cherry tree and picking and tossing the red-ripe 
fruit to her baby brother sitting near by. The eyes 
of the children to whom the picture is given will 
snap with delight when they sec it, and we advise 
the Advance children to begin laving by the pennies 
for a subscription to The Corporal next year. 
They can begin taking it anytime, however, for that 
matter, and receive the premium.” 

“Cherries are Ripe,” the new chromo offered 
by the publisher of Tiie Little Corporal to sub¬ 
scribers for that handsome little monthly, is certain¬ 
ly a beautiful and artistic pictnre, and is alone worth 
double the subscription price of the magazine.— 
The Evening Lamp, Chicago. 

CROQUET PREMIUMS. 

The season for out-door games and amusements is 
at hand, and we would call attention to our Croquet 
Premiums. The terms we make are so liberal that 
every family in the land may possess one of then' 
popular games. They are manufactured by Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield. Mass., which is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that they are first class goods. We 
offer only two styles, hut if parties desire one of a 
higher price, wo will give them terms upon applica¬ 
tion to us. 

TERMS. 

For 10 names at $1.60 each, we will send a set of 
Bradley's ('roquets, price $6.00; and for a club of 15 
names at $1.60 each, we will send a set worth $9.00. 
The Bradley Croquets are all put up inline Chestnut 
Boxes , warranted Rock MapU, and accompanied 
with Patent Sockets for Bridges. 

They arc sent by express to any part of the United 
States, cither from Chicago or from the factory at 
Springfield, Mass., the express charges to be paid by 
the recipient upon the delivery of the goods. 
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A NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

We have arranged a new list of premiums for the 
summer and fall campaign, and we would advise our 
readers to look it over carefully, to see if there are 
not some things offered which you would very much 
like to have. The beautiful chromo given to every 
subscriber makes it easy work to obtain subscribers, 
and almost any boy or girl can get from 5 to 20 
names in a day or two—for almost every one who 
sees the chromo will subscribe. We want to urge 
the boys and girls to make one good effort to raise a 
club during this month, and earn a nice premium. If 
each one of our subscribers would devote one day to 
the work, we should receive thousands of names 
every day. Who will try ? 


Edwardsyille. August 27. 

John E. Miller— Dear Sir: I went into a club for 

the Corporal with Chas C-, and after seeing his 

beautiful set of croquet, I determined to raise a club, 
if possible, and I am happy to inform you that I 
have succeeded without any trouble. Euclosed you 
will find a list of ten names and $16.00. Please send 
me a set of Bradley’s croquet for my premium. 

Very truly yours, 

Kobt. H. Lewis. 


**UNCLE DICK’S LEGACY.” 

In the November number Emily Huntington Mil¬ 
ler, the editor of the Little Corporal, will com¬ 
mence a story entitled, 44 Uncle Dick's Legacy" 
which will be continued throughout most of tlje 
next year. This will be a good time to subscribe, 
so as to get the whole of the story. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We have appointed a good many agents in re¬ 
sponse to the call made in the last number, but there 
is room yet for thousands more, for we want an 
agent in every town and neighborhood. There is 
not a post office where the number of subscribers 
could not be increased from 10 to 100 names in a few 
days. Send at once 75 cents for an outfit, consist¬ 
ing of a sample copy of the chromo, several num¬ 
bers of the Corporal, order blanks, and circular 
giving terms to agents. 


The Beckwith Sewing Machine is a perfect lit¬ 
tle gem, and will prove a boon to thousands of per¬ 
sons who are not able to buy a high-priced machine. 


Emerson’s Binder.—T his hinder consists of stiff 
board sides, with flexible back, gilt title, and is in 
appearance precisely like the cover of a regularly 
bound book. Every reader of the Corporal should 
have one of these—the only binder that binds the 
numbers of the magazine as received and holds them 
in a perfect vise; and when the year is completed 
serves as a permanent binding, as firm, durable, and 
neat, externally, as a regularly bound book. 

The price of the Binder is 50c., to be had at this 
office, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price. 


Sent as a premium for two subscribers at $1.60 
each. _ _ _ 

THREE'YEARS IN A MAN TRAP. 

This work, by the author of 44 Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room,” is one of the best temperance stories ever 
written. It strikes at the root of intemperance in 
high as well as low places; it shows up the evil ten¬ 
dencies and results of the occasional glass, taken 
either in private or at the sideboard of a friend. It 
is a book that every parent should read, and pat 
in the hands of his son to read, that he may early 
learn to shim the first glass. The book is very pop¬ 
ular, and is meeting with a large sale. Persons de¬ 
siring an agency should apply to the publishers, John 
E. Miller & Co., Chicago, III 


The Globe Microscope, advertised in this num¬ 
ber, and offered as a premium on our new list, is one 
of the best low-priced instruments we have ever seen. 
In a family of children it will afford an endless 
amount of amusement and instruction. Objects for 
examination can easily be obtained and prepared in 
a few minutes. A few prepared objects, however, 
will be found very interesting and desirable to have 
on hand for ready examination. We can send one 
dozen mounted objects by mail, postpaid, upon re¬ 
ceipt of $1.50, or we will send the microscope and 
one dozen mounted objects, prepaid, by mail or ex¬ 
press, upon receipt of $3.75. When you send your 
order, please state whether you wish the instrument 
to be sent by mail or express. 


44 8PRING TIME” AND “LITTLE TOW-HEAD.” 

After the numerous high-colored chromos, which 
are becoming so common, it is refreshing to go back 
to the simple beauty of black and white. We, there¬ 
fore, congratulate the publishers of the Advance, 
who are now issuing, for the benefit of their sub¬ 
scribers, a pair of fine steel engravings. One of 
these, called “Spring Time,” represents a child in 
simple peasant costume, gathering wild flowers. She 
stands waist deep in the wilderness of bloom, shar¬ 
ing her treasures with bees and butterflies, while & 
bit of landscape in the background shows through a 
warm summery haze. The whole suggests the pic¬ 
ture of Jean Ingelow’s poem: 

Crowds of bees are busy with clover, 

Crowds of grasshoppers skip at her feet. 
Crowds of larks at their matins over, 

Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet 
In the other, “ Little Tow-Head,” with great eyes 
full of happiness, shows full as much care for her 
arm full of daisies as for the troublesome burden she 
has evidently been sent to carry somewhere. The 
pictures are both charming, and cannot fail to be 
popular. Every subscriber of the Advance will re¬ 
ceive a pair of these beautiful engravings, who will 
send $3.00 and 12 cents for postage. Address 
THE ADVANCE, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Fighting against Wrong ; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 
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SADIE’S THANKSGIVING. 

BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 


(See Frontispiece.) 



T was Saturday afternoon, 
and Sadie had just finish¬ 
ed her ironing. The room was 
full of the sweet warm scent 
of freshly ironed clothes;.the 
sunlight made pink and golden 
glows in the clouds of shining 
muslin hanging all over the 
straight old chairs, and the 
roses and geraniums in the win¬ 
dow looked brighter and thriftier than 
ever, towering up above the transparent 
whiteness all about them. Johnny and 
Davy were away shelling corn for old Mrs. 
Neff; little three-year-old Kit was taking 
her afternoon nap, curled up among the 
pillows in the bed-room by her sick mother, 
and the whole house seemed delightfully 
clean and quiet, for a wonder. Sadie kept 
blithely humming, “Through lanes and 
hedgerows pearly,” while she put away 
her ironing blanket, and put the teakettle 
on and rolled out the light biscuits for sup¬ 
per. It always seemed as if she could 
“ smell fresh hay” when she sang that old 
song, and somehow it always came into her 
head when she felt glad. You see, Sadie 
had made up her mind to have a Thanks¬ 
giving when the day came round. Nobody 


in Budgeton ever did have a Thanksgiving 
dinner that she knew of, and the day there 
was almost sure to be a muddy day, with a 
scowling sky, and chilly, damp air, that 
penetrated to your very bones, in the most 
discouraging manner. 

But Sadie had read about the good old- 
fashioned Thanksgivings in New England, 
when, according to the jolly stories about 
them, the country folks kept the day with 
hearty cheer, and the clouds sent down 
glorious “ sleighin’ snows,” and the preach¬ 
er thundered out good solid orthodox ser¬ 
mons, and the people sang with a zest that 
told of real thankfulness and the near pros¬ 
pect of generous big dinners. 

“And I guess we’ve got some things to 
be thankful for,” she said to herself, busily 
tripping to and fro at her work. “Old 
Mrs. Bennett said I was going to have a 
felon on my finger, and I didn’t. And 
poor mother's old aunty, that talked of 
coming to live with us, did n’t. We’d have 
been glad to have her come, you know,” and 
Sadie whispered confidentially to the biscuit- 
roller, “but she’s a poor sick old lady, 
and mother’s sick too, and we were ’fraid 
we could n't keep her nice, and warm, and 
comfortable. Then the groceryman gave 


Entered according to Act of Congress , in the year 1879 ,by John E. Miller, in the Office of the Librarian of 
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Johnny an old hen that got sick in the 
coop at the grocery, so he could n’t sell her, 
and we nursed her up till she got to be 
good as new, and lays an egg now every 
day. Another thing, we have n’t had any 
equinoctial storm this year, to speak of, 
and the roof leaks. And the very* best thing 
we’ve got to be glad of is about mother; 
because the doctor says she ’ll get well sure; 
and besides, she does n’t have that, mis’able 
pain nights, now at all. I guess she need n’t 
ever work much if she does get well. Rob 
and 1 ’ll keep her just to love and * look at,’ 
as Mrs. Bennett says about her two worked 
foot stools.” 

To be sure, Sadie’s reasons for thank¬ 
fulness might have been a little bewilder¬ 
ing to anybody else, hut they were clear 
enough to her mind; and when she thought 
about the last one, such a happy, loving 
light shone over her round, freckled fact* 
that it seemed almost beautiful. As for the 
dinner, she thought Rob, who worked out 
in the country, might manage to get a tur¬ 
key, or at least a nice fat chicken, and 
some pumpkins, and a jug of cream, and 
those would be orthodox materials for a 
splendid Thanksgiving feast. She had just 
“done up’’the best table cloth that very 
afternoon, so stiff and glossy you might 
almost fancy it to be real damask. Mrs. 
Bennett would lend her big glass dish to 
put the quince preserves in, and three more 
spoons, so there’d be enough to go around, 
and then, perhaps, Sadie thought she would 
invite the minister. She did wish it would 
snow, a real, thorough snow storm, that 
would set the sleigh bells to tinkling, and 
make people feel cheery and glad in spite 
of themselves. Somehow it seemed as if 
everybody always felt down-hearted in 
Budgeton. To be sure it would n’t be par¬ 
ticularly cheery for Johnny and Davy, if 
the wind should happen to blow snow 
spray through the cracks in the roof down 
on their bed up garret; but then they often 
wished they were soldiers, and could sleep 
out doors, and soldiers would n’t care fo’¬ 
Snow. 

“Why, Rob Willis!” said Sadie, all of 


a sudden, hearing the door open. Not 
that she was surprised to see Rob, for he 
always came home on Saturday afternoons, 
but because he carried over his shoulder— 
like a bag of meal—a little mite of a girl 
about as old as Kit, but not rosy, and plump, 
and wholesome-looking, like her. She had 
a wan little face, with a queer, grave, much- 
enduring expression, and large, flabby ears, 
with a miserable sore behind one of them. 
Her old, coarse, home-made flannel skirt 
hardly covered her poor, rough, red knees; 
she w'ore no stockings, and her shoes were 
much too large. A piece of an old blanket 
shawl pinned over her head completed the 
attire of the forlorn little creature on that 
bleak November day. 

Rob planted her on her two feet beside 
the stove in a stiff, aw r kward fashion, for 
all the world as if he were setting a fence 
post, and looking at Sadie with a queer 
twinkle in liis eyes, said, 

“I thought I’d take a girl to raise—that 
is, just to raise till next Monday. It’s 
Widow Spinner’s little girl, you know. 
Widow Spinner came from the poor house 
last winter to work for Joshua Grubbs’ 
folks; and wdien.she died in the spring, 
folks said she’d had to work herself U> 
death. Mrs. Grubbs said she guessed she’d 
raise the little girl, *’t would be a cheap 
way of gittin’ help in a few r years. ’ And, 
Sadie, you just ought to see how she raises 
her! I’m sent over to Grubbs’ sometimes, 
on errauds, and I’ve seen things that fairly 
made me grit my teeth. She’s gone bare¬ 
footed, this little mite here, in the frosty 
weather, till her feet are all cracked, and 
chapped, and blistered, and bleeding. I Ve 
seen bloody specks in her little bits of foot¬ 
prints, myself.” Rob was in no mood for 
joking now; he stood up very straight and 
earnest, telling his story with a fever of 
pity and indignation heating his brown 
face—so deeply in earnest that he did n’t 
know how queer some of his words sound* 
ed. “I do believe they haven’t pulled 
the snarls out of her head for months and 
months,” he went on, in his eager voice, 

“ nor washed her face; and they just push 
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and 1 scat ’ her around, ’s if she were some 
good-for-nothing little cat. And you see, 
Sadie, I got to thinking when I was over 
there this morning, ‘ What if that was our 
little Kit?’ and it made a choking in my 
throat, somehow, just to think of it; and 
by and by it came into my head to bring 
her home, just for a little comfortable visit 
with us over Sunday, and I asked Mrs. 
Grubbs about it, and she just laughed, and 
said, ‘all right.’ And, Sadie, I want you 
to doctor up those little feet” 

Sadie seated the child comfortably by the 
tire, and listened to Rob’s story with her 
big gray eyes dashing, and every now and 
then shook her head in an ominous way, 
just as she always did when she heard any¬ 
thing that horritied or excited her. 

“I’d show T ’em, if I ever went there!” 
she said, when Rob had tinished. “I’d 
tell ’em I was astonished at people doing 
such cold blooded actions! Just because 
her mother came from the poor house to 
work for them, and they don’t know of 
any relations to come around and find out 
how they ’re carrying on. I ’ll cure up her 
feet Mrs. Bennett gave me some salve 
that cured Davy’s stubbed toe in t wo days, 
and it’s wonderful. She got it of an old 
peddler woman whose name was Mrs. Lilly, 
and we call it ‘ Lilly salve. ’ ” 

Then Rob went out to see about the 
wood for Sunday, and presently Kit came 
out of her nap, full of twinkles and dim¬ 
ples and fun, and tried her very best to 
make her visitor talk, but she would n’t 
—only once, w r hen Kit said something that 
sounded funny, she spoke out sturdily just 
one word, “Well!” 

There was the usual Saturday night 
“scrubbing time ” after supper, of course; 
not scrubbing the floor, but Johnny, and 
Davy, and Kit, from the crow ns of their 
heads to the soles of their feet; and w'hen 
they were all tucked away in bed, Sadie 
bathed Nancy—Rob said that was the little 
waifs name—and tenderly dried and an¬ 
ointed the sore feet with her famous 
“ Lilly salve,” then bound them with soft 
bandages, and rubbed oil on the poor chap¬ 


ped knees; and when that w r as done, dress¬ 
ed her in one of Kit’s clean white night¬ 
gowns, and held her upon her lap till the 
w r an cheeks grew rosy in the warm fire¬ 
light, and poor wee Nancy fell into the 
sw'eetest sleep she had known since her 
mother’s arms had sheltered her. By and 
by Sadie laid her in bed, and got her basket 
of patching. Rob was trying to save mo¬ 
ney enough out of his wages to get a new 
roof put on the old house, and one end of 
it weather-boarded, for it was dreadfully 
hard to keep warm, even now in the early 
November weather; and so they couldn’t 
buy new jackets and aprons, and Sadie had 
to sit up nights and mend and mend, till 
her eyes grew heavy, and her fingers and 
her back ached like some poor little old. 
woman with the rhumatism. 

That night when Rob came in, they 
talked about Thanksgiving wiiile Sadie 
mended his jacket. Rob thought he could 
certainly get the milk and pumpkins^ he 
wasn’t sure about the turkey; but roast 
chicken would be excellent, and the stuff¬ 
ing always helped out the dinner wonder¬ 
fully. They agreed not to tell their mother 
anything about it till the time came, but to 
just draw her out into the room in her big 
chair, “for a change,” and have the dinner 
table standing there, with all the good 
things upon it, and the minister w r aiting 
beside it to ask the blessing. 

Sunday was a delightful day for Nancy. 
She and Kit had ginger cakes to nibble at 
all day long, and Johnny cracked a pan 
full of hickory nuts and picked out the 
“goodies” for their especial benefit; and 
they looked at all the pictures in his pri¬ 
mary geography, just as long as they pleas¬ 
ed, and had a great fat doll baby, made 
out of a pillow -, and Johnny made them 
two great long panoramas on ribbon paper, 
and let them look over his shoulder, while 
he w r orked at the pictures with his stubby 
old lead pencil. And you just ought to 
have seen those panoramas! One was “ The 
house that Jack built,” with the cat, and 
the dog, and the cow with the crumpled 
horn, and all the rest in one long proces- 
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sion, and the maiden all forlorn had a chig¬ 
non that was perfectly fearful to look upon, 
and a nose almost as long as her arm. 
Johnny’s specialty was noses, alwaya The 
longer he made the noses, the funnier they 
were, to his mind. The other panorama 
was the “ Garden of Eden,” with an intro¬ 
ducing view of chaos, looking like a huge 
brush heap, and a picture of Eve, dressed 
up elegantly in flounces, holding out to 
Adam a little branch with an apple at the 
end of it, and Adam happened to be so 
much smaller than she was, that it looked 
exactly like a woman going to switch her 
little boy. But Johnny and Davy thought 
it was all magnificent and appropriate for 
Sunday amusement. 

Rob was up bright and early Monday 
morning, ready to go to his work, and Sadie 
wrapped Nancy snugly in a shawl of her 
own for him to carry her home. Her feet 
were almost well, and just that one day in 
the midst of love and care had wonderfully 
brightened up her puny face. 

But it would have done your heart good 
to see Sadie the day before Thanksgiving. 
She did such wonderful things in the way 
of baking you might have fancied the man¬ 
tle of some old New England cook had 
suddenly fallen upon her, and once her 
mother called out of the bed-room, 

“ Sadie, what are you pottering around 
that cooking stove all day for? One would 
think you were baking for a donation par¬ 
ty. I know that cake must be browning 
just right. I can tell by the smell.” 

Sadie stopped at the minister’s on her 
way up to the store after cinnamon, and 
invited him to take dinner with her; and 
the poor, despondent man was so pleased 
at the sight of the round, eager face smil¬ 
ing up at him, that he almost laughed out 
loud, and said, 

“Why, yes; I’ll come! I’m very glad 
you thought of me.” 

When she was gone he sat down, with 
the surprised, pleased smile still lingering 
on his face, and began to count over the 
things that he ought to be thankful for, 
and by and by he found himself humming 


an old Thanksgiving anthem, “It is good 
to give thanks, to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, 
O, Most Highest! ” And the dear old-time 
words and music filled his heart with a 
strange warmth ; and presently he called to 
his housekeeper, 

“ Ruth! Ruth! I believe I shall preach a 
Thanksgiving sermon to-morrow. Tell 
everybody you see.” 

Then they both told everybody they saw, 
and somehow the news that they were 
really to have a Thanksgiving sermon, 
kindled up the chilly church-going souls of 
Budgeton, and they said, one to another, 

“Do let us give the preacher something 
to be thankful for.” And that very after¬ 
noon they brought him provisions and 
enough good hickory wood to last till after 
New Year’s, besides an elegant new over¬ 
coat. 

Rob came home the night before the 
great day, of course. And wliat do you 
suppose came walking composedly along 
the road in front of him, and stopped by 
the gate as if she’d always lived there? 
Not Nancy. Dear, no. But a glossy red 
cow, with mild eyes and beautiful white 
horns. She was a present to Sadie from a 
strange man, who had come from away in 
the wildest of the west to find his dead sis¬ 
ter’s baby, and that baby proved to be no¬ 
body more nor less than Nancy herself. 
And when he found out how kind Rob and 
Sadie had been to the poor, neglected little 
thing, he just invited Rob to come out and 
choose for Sadie the very finest cow in 
Farmer Frost’s whole pasture. 

“ And next week he’s going to have a 
man put a new roof on our house,” added 
Rob, when he had told about the cow. 

“ He says he had a hard row to hoe once, 
and a little help does n’t hurt, and he feels 
like showing his gratitude to folks that’s 
been kind to that motherless baby.” 

As if to make Sadie’s Thanksgiving a 
perfect success, such a magnificent “ sleigh¬ 
ing snow ” fell that night as had never be¬ 
fore been known in Budgeton, and the day 
broke pure and sweet, and still as a white. 
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sunlit lily. The people thronged to hear 
Father Steene’s sermon, and he had ever 
so many hearty invitations to dinner, but 
he answered every one with, 

“Thank you, thank you! I ’ve promised 
to take dinner with little Sadie Willis.” 
And there he was, standing by Sadie's 
shining table when she and Rob drew their 
mother out in her great chair, “just to see 
the sunshine,” and when they were all seat¬ 
ed, he bowed his white head and thanked 
the Lord that He had given His dear Son 
to die for their sakes, had given them life, 
and love, and health, and strength, and 
had saved them from calamities of fire and 
flood, and drouth and pestilence. 

After dinner Father Steene sat by the 
fire and held Kit on his knee and talked to 
Mrs. Willis about old times, till somebody 
stopped at the door with a big double sleigh 
and two lively gray horses, and bells enough 
to drive one crazy, and nothing would do 
but that Father Steene and the whole Wil¬ 
lis family, even the little white-faced moth¬ 
er, must be tucked under the ample robes 
for a grand Thanksgiving ride. 

When they came home (without Father 
Steene this time), Sadie kindled up a great 
roaring fire on the hearth, and said, with a 
radiant face, as she helped her mother take 
off her wrappings, 

“ It is n’t over yet, mother! ” And then 
Johnny brought in a whole peck measure 
full of hickory nuts, and a basket of apples, 
and Rob went across the street after lame 
Geordie Green, the little shoe cobbler, 
whose legs had lost all their power of mo¬ 
tion in some terrible sickness. Rob carried 
him over in his strong arms, and he brought 
his “mouth organ,” so they might have 
some music. Then there was little half¬ 
witted Lizzie Longdaffer who thought the 
sermon that day was meant for a funeral, 
and could n’t understand about there being 
no procession; she had few enough happy 
hours, and Sadie brought her in. When 
they were all sitting quietly around the fire 
picking over Johnny’s nuts, Geordie said 
he thought they ought to have some stories, 


and then Sadie told ever so many out of 
the Bible, about things that made people 
thankful. There was the one about the 
Israelites on that long journey from Egypt; 
how, when they grew hungry and weary, 
the Lord sent delicious manna upon the 
earth with the morning dew, and every day 
you could gather just enough to last till the 
next “And quails, too,” she said, “nice, 
fat quails; and you did n’t need to set any 
trap for ’em, and you had all you could 
eat, and did n’t need to be pa’ticular about 
saving a piece for the baby.” 

Davy’s eyes sparkled when Sadie told 
them that, and he shook his head, and 
smacked his lips, and said eagerly, “ Witsh H 
the Lord would make it rain down whales 
now ’days!” You see Davy never could 
say quails. 

By and by Johnny and Davy and Kit 
wanted some music, and Geordie Green 
brought out his mouth organ and blew all 
the tunes he knew, and it really seemed 
quite beautiful to the listening ones around 
him, if there was a music teacher a few 
doors beyond, who stopped her ears, and 
shuddered out, “That horrid, squeaking 
thing!” 

And right in the midst of .the music, 
somebody knocked at the door, and Rob 
opened it, and in walked Nancy’s uncle 
with Nancy herself all dressed in the cun- 
ningest braided red merino, and gaiters, 
with a little white muff, lined with pink 
silk, and the dearest little white merino 
hood, and she had two splendid dolls in 
her arms—one for herself and one for Kit 
—real city dolls, just from Cincinnati. 
Nancy’s uncle was rather shy at first, sitting 
there with his big beard and brown hands, 
but by and by Kit coaxed him into a chat, 
and before he knew it he was telling the 
jolliest stories about hunting and trapping, 
and all sorts of delightful things. 

At last, when the cheery good nights 
were all given, and the little children were 
all in bed, Sadie kissed her mother, and 
said, 

“ Has n’t this been a good, good day? ” 
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ALWAYS SUMMER. 

BY MBH. E. D. KENDALE. 

My Marjorie! darling Marjorie Lee! 

You ’re busy and blithe as a honey bee— 

- Singing all day 

At your pretty play, 

And flitting about with an airy grace. 

Sunlight framing your happy face, 

While you gather sweets, as a child knows how. 
In the radiant fields of the beautiful Now. 

Gather and garner, innocent one! 

Flit and sing in the golden sun! 

Childhood is brief, 

And care and grief 

Are long, and I dare not tell you the flpwers 
Will soon drop out of the summer hours. 

And softly and sadly will rustic down 
Faded leaves from the autumn brown. 

My eyes turn dim as I watch you, sweet! 

And I lost; the light of your dancing feet. 

Gray grow the years. 

And misty with tears— 

Bare Is the woodland, and frosty the fen. 

And your beautiful Now is my beautiful Then! 
Yet, darling, I thank God your heart never knew 
Shadow or sorrow’, 

Or dread of to-morrow; 

And beyond the far blue. 

Where storms cannot darkle. 

In the chrism of heaven's dew, 

Where the star-blossoms sparkle. 

His summer will always be summer for you! 

THE BUCKWHEAT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH (HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN) BY CARL LARSON. 

In passing through a buckwheat field, 
after a thunder storm, one will often see 
upon it a scorched and even burnt appear¬ 
ance, as if fire had passed over it, and the 
farmer will say that the lightning has done 
this. But how can this be? I will tell you 
what a gray sparrow told me, and the gray 
sparrow heard it from an old willow tree, 
that still stands, where it has long stood, 
by a buckwheat field. It is a big, honora¬ 
ble tree, but shriveled and old; it has been 
torn through the center, and therein the 
cleft grass and whortle bushes grow. The 
tree bends forward, and the branches, look¬ 
ing like long green hair, droop toward the 
ground. 

Grain grew upon all the fields around, 


both rye and oats; yes, the bcautifu. oats, 
that look when ripe, like a great flock of 
tiny yellow canary birds, sitting upon a 
stem. The grain looked so blessed, and 
the heavier it was the lower it bowed in 
pious humility. 

But there was also a field of buckwheat, 
and it was close by the willow tree. The 
buckwheat didn't bend like other grain, 
but strutted so proudly and stiffly. 

“Iam richer than other grain," it said. 
“Besides, I am much handsomer; my 
blossoms are as beautiful as those of the 
apple tree; it is delightful to look at me 
and mine. Do you know any more beauti¬ 
ful than we, old willow tree? ” 

And the old willow’ tree nodded as if to 
say, “ Yes, of course, I do." But the buck¬ 
wheat strutted in real vanity, and said, 
“The foolish tree; it is so old that grass 
grows in its stomach! ” 

There came up a dreadful storm, and all 
the flowers of the meadow folded their 
leaves, or bent their tender heads, while 
the storm passed over them; but the buck¬ 
wheat strutted on in its pride, 

“Bend your head, like the rest of us.” 
said the flowers. 

“ There is no need at all of my doing so,” 
replied the buckwheat. 

“Bend your head as we do!’’shouted 
the grain. “ The storm angel is flying; he 
has wings reaching from the clouds to the 
earth, and he will cut you dow’n before you 
have time to ask for mercy.” 

“Yes, but I will not bend,” replied the 
buckwheat. 

“Shut your blossoms and bend your 
leaves! ” said the old willow tree. “ Do n’t 
look toward the lightning when the clouds 
burst. Men themselves dare not do so, for 
by the lightning one may see into God’s 
heaven; and such a sight will make even 
men blind. What, then, may not happen 
to us plants of the earth, and so much in¬ 
ferior, should we venture upon it? ” 

“Far inferior!” said the buckwheat, 
scornfully. “Now, I will just look into 
God’s heaven.” 

And so it did in its pride. Now, it light- 
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ened so that it seemed as if the whole world 
was in a blaze. Afterward, when the storm 
had passed, the flowers and grain stood up¬ 
right in the pure, quiet air, looking so re¬ 
freshed by the rain; but the lightning had 
turned the buckwheat as black as a coal, so it 
was only a dead, useless herb upon the field. 

The old willow tree moved its branches 
in the wind, and large drops of water fell 
from the green leaves, as if the tree were 
weeping, and the sparrow asked, 


“Why do you weep, when all around 
is full of blessing? See how the sun 
shines! See how the clouds go, and 
what a delicious odor the flowers and 
foliage have! why do you weep, old wil¬ 
low tree?” 

Then the willow tree told about the buck¬ 
wheat’s pride and punishment. This al¬ 
ways follows. The writer heard this from 
the sparrow, one night, when he asked 
it to tell him a story. 


DOHA. [PRIfcK STOBT.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 

CHAPTER XI.— By the Firelight. 


A few days more, and Dora was strong 
enough to be taken in the doctor’s sleigh 
back to Miss Jones’, which she was soon to 
leave, not being well enough to think of 
studying for a long time to come. Uncle 
Sol protested that she might far better start 
from his house > but Miss Jones was anxious 
that she should have a few days there, that 
she might take away pleasanter memories 
than might otherwise have stayed with her. 
So Dora sat in state in the school-room, or 
in the great arm-chair down stairs, waited 
upon with such devotion by eveiybody, 
that Mrs. Winthrop said she would be spoil¬ 
ed. Five of the most promising kittens^ 
grown now almost into cats, were brought 
in from the bam, and allowed to be wher¬ 
ever they could best entertain her. Unfor¬ 
tunately, accustomed merely to calls from 
the little girls, and not to a continuance of 
polite society, they refused entirely to stay 
in, and ran for the barn whenever a door 
was left open. 

Ned Seymour, w r hose calls at Uncle Sol’s 
had been constant, came now with his sis¬ 
ter, fearing to face Miss Jones alone, and 
Franky Kennicutt left each morning the 
largest red apple he could find. Cynthia, 
in the highest spirits, stumbled over her les¬ 
sons with perfect equanimity, and only 
groaned at being kept in because it kept 
her from Dora; and Sippy, quieter and 


humbler tlian anybody had ever seen her 
before, worked away, seeming determined 
to make the most of her “chance.” 

Miss Jones allowed them now to linger 
in the dining-room after tea, for this room 
Dora liked best of all, because of the open 
lire, with its bright brass andirons and wire 
fender. It was delightful to sit down on 
the rug, with her head in grandmother’s 
lap, and talk or listen to the little girls, who 
clustered about her. Even Mrs. Jones 
allowed them to set apples down to roast 
on the hearth, without a word as to its 
“mussing up everything so,” and as they 
w r atched them they told stories or made 
plans for the next term. 

Only one day now, before Dora would 
leave, and once more they were all about 
the fire. Ned and Frank had come in, 
and though at first disposed to run from 
the crowd, settled down at last on the 
hearth, and listened to Mrs. Winthrop, who 
had been telling a fairy story, and went 
away now for a time, leaving the children 
to themselves. 

“Well, this isn’t a very stiff boarding- 
school,” said Ned, presently, putting some 
chestnuts down to roast. “ You ought to 
hear Franky’s brother, George, talk about 
his. Why, you can’t wink without being 
marked for it. There’s one teacher there, 
the one in composition and that kind of 
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stuff, that ’s always looking out for a chance 
to ferule you. George says one day last 
summer, it was awful hot, and the flies 
buzzing so you couldn’t hear yourself 
think, and Mr. Bruce seemed as if he 
could not sit still, he felt so peppeiy. 
George had a spool of just the finest kind 
of silk in lus pocket. I guess he bought it 
a-purpose. Any way, he caught all the big 
flies that came along, and tied a long string 
of this silk to their legs, so’t they could 
only go just so far. Then they buzzed like 
fury, and Mr. Bruce flapped round with 
his handkerchief, and said such a noise was 
perfectly unbearable. But George got come 
up with, for one of ’em, with a longer 
thread than the rest, flew and lit on Mr. 
Bruce’s forehead, and the silk lay just over 
his nose and tickled it. He was cute enough 
when he brushed off the fly to keep hold 
of the thread and went right down by 
it to George’s desk. Wasn’t he hopping, 
though?” 

“George was the hoppingest,” said 
Franky, “ for he took it on both hands.” 

“Like that man in ‘Mother Goose,’” 
said Dora. 

“ 1 When he whipped them he made them 
dance out of Ireland into France.’ ” 

“ They could n’t,” said Cynthia, literal, 
as usual. “ There’s a sea between.” 

“ That’s the first bit of geography Fatty 
ever remembered,” said Ned, after the 
shout had gone down. “You’re coming 
on, Fatty. You’ll get a diploma some 
day.” 

“I’ll tell you something,” said Franky. 
“ George is in love, and I know all about 
it, too. I heard him talking to Jack Adams 
about it. Jack goes to the same school. 
He’s in an awful scrape, too.” 

“ How? ” said all the little girls, interest¬ 
ed at once. 

“ Why, this girl went to dancing-school, 
and she’s the prettiest one there is any¬ 
where about. Long curls, you know. 
George has got a piece of one, and little 
specks of feet, and George danced with her 
a lot, and thought everything of her. But 
after a while another fellow came—not a 


bit better looking than George, only lie put 
lots o’ grease on his hair, and wore patent 
leather pumps—and this girl (I do n’t know 
her name) danced with him right away, 
and would n’t hardly look at George. So 
George greased his hair like everything, and 
put a little on his handkerchief to make it 
smell first rate, you know. You needn’t 
say ‘Oh!’ Dolly Baldwin. What’s the 
odds whether it’s grease or cologne, so 
long’s it smells the same? But you see he 
had n’t any pumps but calf-skin ones, and 
mother would n’t send him the money for 
any, because she teaid his old ones were 
good enough. And every time he asked 
this girl to dance, she’d look down at his 
feet, an’ then say, ‘ No, I thank you. I’m 
engaged.’ 

“Well, he was down at the shoe maker’s 
one day, getting some strings, and this fel¬ 
low came in with his pumps that had a 
little split in the side, an’ he wanted them 
done right away, because that night was 
dancing-school night. Old Tim said he’d 
hurry; but when he was off for something, 
George just put ’em in his pocket, and 
walked home, cool as a cucumber. Tim 
could n’t find ’em anywhere, and vowed to 
the feller that he could n’t have left them, 
and that made him so hopping he said Tim 
had stolen them. Then Tim knocked him 
down, and rolled him out into the snow. 
George did n’t care, ’cause he was a mean 
kind of a feller, any way, and he danced 
with the girl that night, and crowed it over 
the other fellow like everything; told her 
about his being knocked down, and all. 
But you see next day when he went back 
with the pumps, old Tim happened to see 
him slip them kind of sly into a roll of 
leather, and was mad as could be when he 
found out about it. And the worst of it 
was, he’d lost one of ’em on the road, and 
could n’t find it anywhere, and now he’s 
got to pay for a new pair. He got a lick¬ 
ing from old Bruce, and now father says 
he’s got to earn the money.” 

“ Boys would n’t have half so hard a time 
if they were only a mind to behave,” said 
Cynthia. ‘ 4 They ’re always breaking rules 
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and doing things they’ve no business to, 
and then they scold and make a fuss/’ 
“Well,” said Ned, “it’s a great deal 
easier for girls to be good than it is for boys. ” 
“ It is n’t! It is n’t! ” was the indignant 
answer. 

“Oh! yes it is. Why, you take kind of 
naturally to being proper, and all that. You 
do n’t see a boy prinking and whisking, the 
way Sip— well, the way lots of girls do 
when they come into church.” 

“ Well, boys do such lots of mean things,” 
said Cynthia. “ They steal like everything. 
Why, a boy thinks it’s all right to go and 
steal a poor woman’s apples, and a girl 
would n’t do such a thing for the world.” 


“Well, that’sjust what I said,” went on 
the unabashed Ned. “All the boys do* 
things. But I tell you one thing—they 
do n’t tell half so many mean little lies as 
girls do. Girls lie all the time. I mean,” 
he added, in haste, to silence the chorus of 
angry voices, “I mean little fibs, you 
know, about each other’s looks, and every¬ 
thing.” 

“ Well, I guess the badness is pretty well 
mixed up in both of ’em,” said Cynthia. 
“ But I’d just like to know why it’s steal¬ 
ing for me to go to Miss Jones’ closet and 
eat her preserves, and good fun, and a fine 
thing for you boys to march off to a melon 
patch and nearly kill yourselves. ” 
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“Well, I don’t know,” said Ned, reflect¬ 
ively, “ only it’s sort of handed down from 
generation to generation, you know. I bet 
you a shilling, Dora, your grandfather stole 
apples or something, when he was a bov.” 

“ He never did,” answered Dora, in¬ 
stantly. “He wasn’t that kind of ahoy, 
at all.” 

“ Yes he was,” said Mr. Wintlirop, who 
had come in unperceived, and was followed 
in a minute by grandmother. “At any 
rate, I came very near being. I remember 
very well some doings of mine in grandma’s 
melon patch. 

“ Oh 1 well, then you had a right to them,” 
said Dora, cheering up. “Ever} r thing of 
hers is yours, too.” 

“No, I hadn’t,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
“ and no it w'as n’t, then. She was only 
Theodora Allen, then, and not Theodora 
Winthrop for ever so many years after, and 
her father was the village doctor. I was 
studying then, with three or four other 
boys, at the minister’s, getting ready for 
college, and every one of us w as dead in 
love with pretty Dora Allen. Not so much 
in love, though, but that we had an eye to 
her father’s melons, any number of which 
were growing in his garden. He kept no 
dog, and one or tw T o pickets were broken 
out from the fence at the back, and as his 
land joined the minister’s, the two places 
being back to back, it was a very easy mat¬ 
ter to slip through and find out how- the 
melons were coming on. I felt a little 
mean once in a w r hile, after I’d spent an 
evening and had a good time with Miss 
Dora, to sneak through the fence and try 
those melons; but I did it, for all that. 

“Well, one dark evening in August, not 
late at all, we saw the doctor drive aw r ay, 
and decided now' w as the time. So Gray 
and I went through, picked half a dozen 
melons, and crawling back again, sat there 
on the wood pile and ate all we could hold, 
throwring the rinds into the pig pen. They 
did n’t taste half as good as I expected. In 
fact, I wished I had had nothing to do with 
it; and after we had been in our rooms 
awhile, when one of the boys proposed 


going after some root beer, I agreed at 
once. Wanted to drown thought, you see. 
So we started out, and w r ent around the 
corner, our road taking us right by the 
doctor’s. There he stood, in the door, and 
called out, 

“ ‘ Good evening, young gentlemen! ’ 

“‘Good evening,’ I said, feeling very 
shaky, and Gray nudged me and said, 

“ ‘ Do you suppose he can possibly know' 
anything about it?’ 

“ ‘Good evening, young gentlemen,’ the 
doctor repeated, walking dow n the path. 
‘Walk in, won’t you? ’ 

“ ‘No, thank you,’ said I, as nobody else 
spoke, ‘ I do n’t believe we had better, to¬ 
night. ’ 

“ ‘ I really must insist upon it,’ said Dr. 
Allen, taking hold of my arm with a tight 
grip, which seemed to me to mean mis¬ 
chief. ‘Walk right in. We have some 
remarkably fine melons, and I know boys 
are partial to them. Come right in and 
help yourselves.’ 

“He pulled me along as he spoke, and of 
course the other boys followed. As we 
w ent in at one door, the servant came in at 
another, carrying two splendid w ater mel¬ 
ons on a waiter, while Dora stood there 
with plates and knives. 

“ ‘Eat away 1 ’ said the doctor, cheerfully. 

‘ I know' there’s no end to what a boy can 
stow' away, and you won’t find these bad 
eating,’ and he cut enormous slices, and 
passed to each of us. We were so full it 
seemed as if one more mouthful would 
choke us, and yet felt that w e must eat, for 
how could w r e account for not doing so. 
Melons were a great luxury, and he knew 
it, and I put down my slice the best way I 
could, having another put on my plate the 
moment that w as gone. 

‘“I really can’t, doctor,’ I said. ‘Melons 
do n’t agree ‘with me very well. I’m not 
quite well now,’ and I caught my cap and 
ran. How the rest got out, I do n’t know; 
but I was sick all night, and so wrere they. 

“ From the quizzical look in Miss Allen’s 
eyes, I knew' she knew something about it, 
but I could not imagine how her father had 
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found out.* But the more I thought of it, 
the more ashamed I got, and at last I de¬ 
termined to go and tell him how I felt. It 
was about the worst job I ever did, but he 
met me more than half way. I jumped 
when he asked me where the difference be¬ 
tween me and a thief came in, and if there 
was any; but it was a good lesson. 1 told 
it to my own boys, and now I tell it to you 
for the same reason.” 

“ But how did he find out? ” said Ned. 

“ He had only driven his horse a little 
way down the road, to an old barn he used 
while his new one was building, and came 
back at once. He heard a rustle in the 
garden, and went out to find that we were 
close to his fence, and eating his melons. 
Then he determined what to do, and would 
have come round for us if we had not 
passed. We supposed he’d think the car¬ 
penters had taken them. More trickery 
and cheating, you see. I often think the 
mean, dishonorable business men grow up 
from these melon and apple-stealing boys, 
though a good man}' may do it thought¬ 
lessly. ” 

Ned looked ns if his attention were wan¬ 
dering, and no wonder, for within the last 
five minutes one little girl after another had 
stolen out, and now both Ned and Frank 
rose up suddenly and rushed to the door, 
bursting into a wild laugh before it had 
fairly closed. 

“ I do n’t think they ’re very polite,” said 
Dora, rather insulted. “ I do n’t think any 
body is. I should like to know what they 
mean by laughing at you like that, grand¬ 
pa? The last night I’m to be here, too.” 

As she spoke, the parlor door opened, 
and Miss Jones beckoned to them. Much 
bewBdered, Dora went forward and sat 
down among the little girls, while a shawl 
hanging in some mysterious way from the 
ceiling, was pulled aside, and showed a 
village choir; a leader with pitch-pipe; 
somebody with big bass viol, w ho looked 
like—no, it couldn’t be; yes, it certainly 
was—Uncle Sol! There were two young 
ladies in costumes such as Dora had seen 
in the attic at home; enormous bonnets, 


with ribbon trees growing out of them, and 
dresses with waists up under their arms. 
But the wonder of all was Uncle Sol, smil¬ 
ing at Dora, and drawing most unearthly 
wails and groans from his instrument. 

“I got him,” said Ned in an explosive 
whisper. “ lie would not have come if he 
had n’t been coaxed out of his wits. ” 

“Do, me, sol,” piped the leader. “ Now' 
begin. Do, ra, me, fa, sol.” 

“Do, ra; do, ra; do, ra,” rei>eated the 
choir. 

“Goon; go on,” said the leader, exas¬ 
perated. But “do, ra, do, ra, do, ra,” and 
nothing else sang the choir. Uncle Sol 
stamped, and played the w'hole scale in a 
series of howls, but still the obstinate choir 
sang “do, ra,” and nothing more, and the 
curtain fell on the leader throwing his 
pitch-pipe at the tallest young lady’s bon¬ 
net, while Uncle Sol played furiously some 
unknown tune, his white top-knot wagging 
in time. 

“ It’s a charade,” said Ned, for charades 
in those days w r cre veiy uncommon things, 
and Dora might be forgiven for not under¬ 
standing at once what the new play could 
be. “ It’s a charade that you ’re to guess, 
and my mother fixed it.” 

The curtain went up again, or rather 
:tside, and showed a pole decked with 
wreaths of paper flowers and evergreens, 
around w hich the same party danced, till 
interrupted by somebody who announced 
liimself as from Maine. 

“From Maine I come, but a Henglish- 
man I ham, and it does my ’art good to see 
the old country customs kept up. A ’nrd 
country is Maine, an’ ’arder it would be if 
I couldn’t take a little comfort out of it.” 

By this time a wiiisper w'ent about that 
the w'ord was two, and could be nothing 
else than Dora Maynard; but Dora herself 
had no such suspicion, and was overwhelm¬ 
ed with confusion when Mr. Jones stepped 
forward, and leading her up in front pre¬ 
sented her as “ the whole word, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

Everybody cheered and clapped, and 
Dora w'ent back to her place with burning 
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cheeks, but rather enjoying it on the whole. 
The grand feature of the evening over, the 
girls begged for games, and played a half a 
dozen whose names you hardly know— 
pillows and keys, fox and geese, and lastly 
Copenhagen. Dora held the forfeits, as 
the quietest share she could have in the 
fun; and finally identifying a red silk hand¬ 
kerchief as Mr. Jones’, declared that he 
must tell a story to redeem it. Uncle Isaac 
blushed harder than Dora had done, and 
declared he knew none; but, finding the 
judge inexorable, sat down and began: 

“ It’s a little story, and a very ridiculous 
one, too, but all I can think of, good peo¬ 
ple. You know, Mary,” he went oh, turn¬ 
ing to his daughter, “that I began at one 
college and graduated at another; but I 
have never told you why I left the first. 
The fact is I was so wild there was no liv¬ 
ing with me anywhere, and got not only 
myself but everybody else into continual 
scrapes. ” 

The children looked at the mild, soft- 
voiced old gentleman, wondering if this 
could be true, and with a little smile he 
went on: 

“Half the energy spent on mischief 
would have taken me through with the 
highest honors. I wonder sometimes if 
college boys now do as many outrageous 
things as we did. Chapel was the worst 
infliction, going to morning prayers before 
it was light, and we tried pretty much 
everything to get rid of it, even to climb¬ 
ing the belfry and muffling the bell, so that 
it took the ringer an hour to unroll the 
rags. Of course there was no chapel that 
day, but the president marked us all for 
absence, and not only that, but kept it up 
for a week, till we vowed to be revenged. 
His only amusement was driving about, 
and he had a really fine horse; gentle but 
fast, and answering to his name like a dog. 
He was kept beautifully governed, too, and 
his coat looked like satin. Well, we had 
been outraged by old Prex, as we called 
him, long enough, and determined to be 
even with him. So one night, having made 
our plans beforehand, we went into the 


stable, three or four of us, and painted that 
horse in stripes of red and green, giving 
his tail a final dip in the green. We 
could n’t get the effect by dim moonlight, 
but just did it on general principles; and 
when we were through, sunk our paint pots 
in the creek, and went to bed. The howls 
and stamping in that stable next morning, 
when Pat went in! He led the animal right 
out in front of the president’s house, and I 
guess it was the most extraordinary look¬ 
ing creature that ever walked through the 
streets of that town. The faculty smelled 
it out, though I never knew how, and three 
of us were expelled at once. We deserved 
it, too.” 

Uncle Isaac ended with much applause, 
and then Miss Jones, who saw Dora looked 
tired, turned to Mrs. Winthrop: 

“ Only one thing more,” she said, “and 
then Dora must go to bed. You are want¬ 
ed this way, Dora,” and rising she led the 
way to the dining-room. 


BEHIND TIME. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

Hold on, father Time, yon are going too fast! 

Pray, what is your terrible strait? 

You must be afraid that your mistress or maid 
Wfll scold you for being too late! 

Hold on, you old spendthrift! and answer me this: 

Does mother Time loiter about 
To pick up your stitches, the best of your riches. 

As fast as you ravel them out? 

Why could n’t you stop for an hour or two. 

And give us a chance to take breath? 

And not go at this pace, as if life were a race. 

And you must be in at the death! 

Those dear little minutes are tired, 1 know. 

So long and so steady they ’ve run; 

And the seconds—tick, tick, goes their swift double 
quick— 

Are wishing the drill was most done. 

No matter how early or late I may toil, 

No matter how high I may climb, 

The days will go on ere my duties are done. 

For I can’t get ahead of old Time! 

Then I ’ll not waste the moments by counting the 
hours. 

But I ’ll work and I ’ll play with a will; 

For how do I know but to chaos we’d go, 

If old father Time should stand still? 
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CHARCOAL AND BRICK-DUST —A STORY FOR YOUNG 

ARTISTS. 


BY ANNA D. THORPE. 


He was a fanner’s son—this artist I am 
going to tell you about—a poor man’s son, 
too; for the farm was not like the rich and 
fertile prairie farms; but rough and barren, 
and the farmer worked veiy hard to make 
it yield enough to keep his little family 
from want 

Ellis went to school in winter, but staid 
at home to help his father about the farm 
work in summer. I am sure if you could 
have seen him going bare-footed across the 
fields dropping potatoes, or perhaps down 
on his knees in the garden, weeding with 
muddy fingers the onion and carrot beds, 
you never would have dreamed what a 
great artist he was to become. 

I would tell you, if I could, when Ellis 
first felt his love for pictures; but I do not 
know much about his very first attempts at 
drawing, and I hardly think he himself 
could remember now just how it was that 
there came to be so many slate and pencil 
pictures of dogs, £nd horses, and cats, and 
copies of the cuts in all the school books, 
from primer to geography. After a time 
the teacher began to think that this boy 
was spending too much time in this way; 
and when the pictures kept increasing in 
numbers, and Ellis neglected alike all les¬ 
sons for them, the master would lock up 
his slate for hours at a time, in his own 
desk, that Ellis might be free from tempta¬ 
tion, and remember his books. It is not 
much to be wondered at that his compan¬ 
ions soon grew to think he was lazy and 
careless, for even when at the black-board 
a puzzling problem perchance defied him, 
the bit of chalk in his fingers seemed to 
refuse to keep the company of dull figures, 
but would trace a line, a curve, a light 
mark here, a heavier one there, and, for¬ 
getting everything else, Ellis would work 
away till the whole bore a likeness to some 
near object, or till a nudge from a com¬ 
panion, and a hasty whisper, would recall 
the unfinished example. 


More than once Ellis’ sketches brought 
him to sorrow, on one occasion, especially, 
when the audible snicker of a luckless little 
urchin called the master’s attention to his 
own likeness, and thinking it had been 
done to excite merriment on the part of 
the other scholars, Ellis was dismissed in 
deep disgrace, barely escaping a whipping. 

Very few pictures graced his humble 
home, and you may know how eagerly the 
advent of a book or paper containing them 
was welcomed by this boy-artist. Yet, 
nevertheless, Ellis had the most beautiful 
of all pictures—those made by our Heaven¬ 
ly Father’s own kind hands—hills and val¬ 
leys, forests and winding streams, with all 
the beauty of light, and shade, and color, 
and over all the sky, with its lovely, ever- 
varying tints. Thus Ellis had the pictures 
of the Greatest of all, the Master of mas¬ 
ters, who has spread His beautiful works 
so bountifully that all—the poorest and 
humblest—may see and admire with for¬ 
tune’s most favored. 

And Ellis saw and felt all the beauty of 
nature. A glorious sunrise would fill his 
heart with sunshine enough for a score of 
rainy days; though, indeed, to him rainy 
days had enough of beauty without the aid 
of sunshine. 

Ellis was a sore trial to his father, who 
feared his son would grow up idle and 
shiftless. 

“What good’ll all these miserable pic¬ 
tures do you, I’d like to know?” he would 
exclaim, angrily. “They never’ll help 
you to food or clothes.” 

Sometimes he would mournfully confess 
to his wife that he was afraid Ellis would 
never make a farmer—a boy who would 
lean on his rake handle, watching the 
clouds come rolling up, and forgetting the 
hay till the rain began to fall. 

Stopping to admire and study now a 
bunch of violets in the grass; now to won¬ 
der over a brown bird’s nest, half hidden 
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in a bank; acquiring every day fresh knowl¬ 
edge; yet gaining, too, from his compan¬ 
ions such epithets as “lazy-bones,” “girl- 
boy,” and a score of other names that sorely 
vexed him, our artist-boy was hoping and 
dreaming, shaping for himself a glorious 
future. 

No one sympathized with him; none ad¬ 
mired his rough pictures, that were to be 
found on odd scraps of paper almost any¬ 
where in the house—none but his mother, 
who felt sure something good must come 
of his great love of the beautiful, and who 
saw merits in his sketches that the careless 
observer failed to find. 

As time passed on, matters did not seem 
to improve for Ellis. His father grew more 
and more impatient at his loitering over his 
pictures, and finally declared he wished 
his son had never seen a pencil. There 
came a dark day, when the father, more 
than usually severe, said that Ellis might 
as well stop first as last; he would have no 
more of his laziness; that he must work as 
the other hoys did. And Ellis, who was 
beginning to feel dissatisfied with the dull 
lines his pencil gave, and longing for some- 
tiling to give life and color to his pictures, 
not being able to devise any means by 
which he could obtain paints and brashes, 
gave up in a fit of despondency, and deter¬ 
mined to think no more of his favorite 
pursuit. 

Then for a time he was as busy a farmer- 
boy as his father could wish, shutting his 
eyes to all but farm work; but little by lit¬ 
tle the old desires crept back into his heart. 
There was no use in trying, he could not 
hide from his eyes the beautiful things that 
surrounded him on all sides. What could 
he do? If he took again to his old ways, 
there was his father’s severe displeasure; 
and the sensitive boy dreaded the least re¬ 
proach. Yet there are ways out of all dif¬ 
ficulties, and Ellis found one at last to suit 
his need. To be sure it required great ef¬ 
fort* of will to rise an hour earlier every 
morning, and to sit working away at his 
pictures after every one else in the house 
was in bed and asleep, yet this was the way, 
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and the only one for a time, by which Ellis 
could accomplish his desires. 

One day when he had, as often before, 
been pouring into his mother’s ears the 
longing and aspirations of his heart, her 
face, ever beautiful to him, seemed more 
lovely than ever, with the look it wore of 
tender sympathy, and hope, and love. Was 
there ever a picture tliat equalled it? If he 
cquld only take her portrait! How he 
planned, and studied, and contrived to 
carry his wish into execution! 

A rainy day furnished the desired oppor¬ 
tunity for the first sitting. The father was 
busily engaged mending a harness in the 
wood-shed; there did not seem to be any¬ 
thing for Ellis to do; and, full of delight at 
the prospect of a day for work, he coaxed 
his mother to bring her sewing up stairs, 
and the portrait was begun. Yes, he was 
happy, though I fancy never artist began a 
picture under greater disadvantages, for he 
carried to his work neither palette, or 
brush, or paint; only such materials as a 
bit of charcoal, his old pencil, and a quan¬ 
tity of brick-dust. Think of it, young 
artists! you who have nice oil paints, deli¬ 
cate brushes, and a teacher to help you, 
and yet get discouraged. Think of it, and 
then get some brick-dust and charcoal, and 
see w'hat you can do with such things as 
those. • 

Of course this was work that could not 
be done in the evening. Rainy days were 
the only leisure Ellis had, and they were so 
few and far between tliat the picture got 
on very slowly. It required, too, a consid¬ 
erable care to conceal all knowledge of the 
picture from liis father, for Ellis feared if 
he discovered it, he would be forbidden to 
finish it 

At length, after much perseverance and 
patience, many discouragements and con¬ 
siderable hard work, it was completed. 
His mother expressed both delight and as¬ 
tonishment; but Ellis was greatly disap¬ 
pointed. It did, indeed, look much more 
life-like and real than anything he had be¬ 
fore done; yet it fell far short of his ex¬ 
pectations, and when he compared it to his 
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mother's faCe, it seemed very coarse and 
rough. 

“ I am going to fetch your father to see it. ” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, smiling, “ father 
must see this.” 

“Oh, don’t tell him; for pity's sake 
don’t! He’ll be dreadfully angry; he’ll 
never let me make another! ” And Ellis* 
voice actually trembled. 

“ We ’ll see,” and the mother went down 
stairs smiling and shaking her head. 

Ellis was in a great terror. I am not 
sure but that if there had been any means 
of escape he would have run away. No 
artist, with his first picture on exhibition 
before the great critics, ever felt greater 
tribulation than did he at that moment; 
and when the door opened and his father 
stood face to face with the picture, Ellis’ 
heart seemed to stop beating. 

There must have been a striking likeness 
in that rough portrait, for the father glanced 
from his wifo to the picture, from the pic¬ 
ture back to his wife, the look of astonish¬ 
ment on his face deepening and changing 
to honest admiration. 

“Did Ellis do that?” 

“ Yes, Ellis did that.” 

“Well, well!” And then, after gazing 
at it a long time, ‘ ‘ Let him make pictures 
if he wants to, I am sure I never ’ll say any¬ 
thing more against it.” And he never did. 

Given the liberty to work, you may be 
assured this young artist made the best of 
his time to study and improve. He soon 
found an opportunity to obtain the best of 
materials with which to work, and the un¬ 
tiring efforts he made did not prove in vain. 
Success followed, and then renown, until 
to-day his paintings are numbered among 
those of our most celebrated artists. 

There hangs—in a little parlor I know of 
—an engraving from one of his great pieces, 
and it was while looking at this, that a gen¬ 
tleman who had known him from his boy¬ 
hood, told me the story T have told to you. 

“You ought to see the original,” said 
the gentleman. “ Thi9 is very good, to be 
sure, yet you should seethe painting itself.” 


But I thought then, and 1 always shall 
think, that I should like best to see his first 
great success—the picture that won his 
father’s approbation—the little portrait in 
charcoal and brick-dust. 


THE LOST LAMB. 

BY M. H. K. 

With tender care the loving shepherd guarded 
His llock through all the day. 

Calling them back with words of patient kindness. 
Whene’er they went astray. 

They wandered through the fields and pleasant 
pastures, 

Or where the sliadows cool 
Fell from the plumy branches of the willows 
That fringed the placid pool. 

And when the sunset came, and all the hilltops 
Flashed with its fading gold. 

Lie called the sheep and little lambs together 
And led them to the fold. 

He looked at each, whenjo! one lamb was missing; 

The one that he loved best, 

Whose constant trust in him had made it dearer. 
More prized than all the rest. 

It ne’er before from out the fold had wandered; 

Now, helpless with affright, 

He fancied how r it heard its piteous bleating. 

Out in the wild, dark night. 

With heavy heart and eager feet he hastened 
And sought it everywhere; 

He searched the meadows through, and all the 
hillsides. 

But could not find it there. 

Then calling it in tones of love and anguish. 

Its feeble voice replied; 

Forgiving, in the joy of having found it. 

He hastened to its side. 

Weary and worn with wandering and fasting. 

It had lain down to rest, 

With bruised feet, Its white fleece torn with brambles; 
He took it to his breast. 

And with fond words of pity and compassion. 

Back to the fold again 
nc bore it, dearer now than ever. 

For all his care and pain. 

There is a Heavenly Shepherd who Llis children 
Watches with sleepless care. 

Who bends to catch their smallest supplication. 
Their faintest w’ords of prayer. 

He takes the lambs who come to Him repentant. 

With all their faults confessed, 

And leads them where the loving waters ficsheu 
His pastures fair and blest 
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UNCLE DICK’S LEGACY. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Chapter I. 


A cold November storm, beating at doors 
and windows, and strewing the woods and 
orchards with the last yellow leaves that 
had clung to the boughs. It was dismal 
enough in the country, but worse in the 
city, where one could only see the muddy 
rivers in the streets, the little dirty pools in 
the hollows of the sidewalks, and the 
crowds of uncomfortable people hurrying 
along under umbrellas and tarpaulins. 

“What dirty weather,” said Aunt Ra¬ 
chel. “ It really seems as if all the pleas¬ 
ant times were over, and there never could 
be blue sky and sunshine again,” and Aunt 
Rachel’s blue eyes followed with a look of 
complete disapproval a draggled woman 
who was trailing past with a big basket on 
her arm. 

“You should not look out the window, 
then,” said the doctor, mildly, “seeing 
the dirt and discomfort give you a sense of 
personal responsibility about it; but if you 
only listen to the storm, it really helps you 
to a feeling of the comfort of home.” 

The doctor lifted his eyes from his book 
as he spoke, to glance at the canary mop¬ 
ing in his cage among the blossoming plants 
in the bay window, and the cheerful fire 
blazing and snapping in the open grate, and 
then settled down in his easy chair with a 
smile of satisfaction. Aunt Rachel went on 
with her knitting, and from somewhere in 
the regions above came faint sounds of 
sawing and hammering, and now and then 
a laugh from clear, boyish voices. 

“ Doctor,” this time the knitting was laid 
down, and the soft hands locked vigorously 
together. 

“ Well, Rachel, what is it? ” asked the 
doctor, hardly raising his eyes. 

“Those boys; it does seem to me that 
if you ever mean to do anything with them 
it *8 high time you was thinking about it.” 

“I do think about it,” said the doctor, 
closing his book with a sigh. “I wish I 


could see my way clear to do something 
for them.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Rachel, briskly, “the 
way is just as clear as it ever will be, I sup¬ 
pose. Here you are with nothing on earth 
but this home—” 

“It’s your home, Rachel,” interrupted 
the doctor. 

“Nothing on earth but this home,” re¬ 
peated Aunt Rachel, more emphatically 
than before, “ and just salary enough from 
your university lectures to make both ends 
by scrimping and stretching. And you Ve 
got three motherless boys on your hands to 
provide for, and set in the way of making 
a living. The question is, how are you 
going to do it? ” 

“ I do n’t know T , Rachel,” said the doctor, 
sighing a little, and running his liancl 
through his thin hair. 

‘ ‘ Well, but I say you ought to know, or to 
find out. Here’s Raymond, fifteen already, 
and Archie tliirteen—” 

“ Yes, I knowf and neither of them 
wants to study for a profession; it would 
make matters so much easier if they did,” 
added the doctor, ruefully. 

“I don’t see that,” said Aunt Rachel. 
“ Seems to me you’d get along quite as 
well now if you understood something be¬ 
sides Greek and Latin.” 

“ I dare s$y* Rachel. We do n’t seem to 
be a money-getting family; you should have 
been a boy, Rachel; you would have man¬ 
aged a great deal better than poor Dick 
and I.” 

* “There was silence for a moment, and 
then the doctor went on. 

“I used to hope that something might be 
done for the boys with that property Dick 
left them, but I do n’t know— M 

“Dick’s legacy!” said Aunt Rachel, 
smiling in sp'te of the tear that twinkled 
down on to j :r work. “ He might as well 
have left tliem an estate in the moon. A 
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wild farm somewhere in the woods of 
Michigan! I wouldn’t take the whole 
State as a gift, if I was compelled to live in 
it; and how can you sell land in the middle 
of a howling wilderness? ” 

“ I ’in not sure about the wilderness; it’s 
a good many years since Dick went to 
Michigan, and they say those new countries 
are being developed wonderfully. I, really, 
Rachel, I sometimes feel as if I should en¬ 
joy some such new, fresh life, myself.” 

Aunt Rachel dropped her knitting, and 
stared at her brother in astonishment, and 
the poor man laughed and actually blushed 
under her gaze. 

“I hope you won’t go to putting any 
such nonsense into the boys’ heads,” she 
said, severely. “ It would be all my life’s 
worth to live with them if they once got 
set on that. Dick's legacy! I never could 
see what people wanted of farms, unless to 
sell them. You have n't told the boys about 
it? ” she added, with a sudden suspicion. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the doctor, “I 
did mention the matter to Raymond the 
other day in the work-shop; and I think, 
yes, I’m sure, Archie and Will were there, 
too.” 


“ And how did they take it? ” asked Aunt 
Rachel, with a deeper color in her fair 
cheeks. 

“ Oh, of course they were pleased,” said 
the doctor, chuckling to himself at the re¬ 
membrance of the way Raymond had 
grasped Archie in his delight, and relied 
him over and over among the shavings and 
sawdust; “boys always like anything 
that smacks of adventure, and the very idea 
of owning a farm somewhere in the woods 
was exciting to them.” 

Chapter El. 


There was a lull in the sounds from the 
attic work-shop, a rush of feet on the stairs, 
and in another moment three bright, boy¬ 
ish faces looked in at the library door. 

“Are you busy, papa?” asked Archie. 
“May we come in awhile? We want to 
talk about Uncle Dick’s legacy.” 

“Come in, come in,” said the doctor, 
freshening up instantly at the sight of his 
boys. “Aunt Rachel and I were talking 
about it this moment.” 

“ I want to tell you, to begin with, that I 
disapprove the whole thing, from begin¬ 
ning to end,” said Aunt RacheL 
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“Disapprove what, auntie, our having 
the fdrm? ” asked Kaymond, pulling a long 
shaving from Archie’s hair. “We must 
have it, because Uncle Dick gave jt to us, 
and we ought not to shirk the responsibili¬ 
ties of wealth.” 

Rtfymond’s merry eyes were dancing, but 
not a suspicion of a smile lighted xlunt 
Rachel’s face 

Archie sat down upon a low chair, with 
his hands clasped around his knees, and 
looked into the lire, while Raymond leaned 
against the wall, and wound the white 
shaving around his lingers. Will perched 
himself on the arm of the easy chair, and 
drew' his father’s arm about his shoulders, 
saying, 

“We ’ve made up a plan, papa, a capital 
one.” 

“ Let ’shear it, then,” said papa; “ there’s 
no harm in talking things over here among 
ourselves. In the first place, we all admit 
that it is veiy desirable to put this farm of 
ours into a shape that it may do us good. 
Now 7 , if we could get some honest person, 
who understands such matters, to go up 
and find out about it, we might perhaps be 
able in time to sell it—” 

“Sell it! Oh, papa!” interrupted three 
voices, in tones of dismay. 

“You can’t sell it,” put in Aunt Rachel, 
triumphantly, “hot until Will is of age, so 
that ends the whole matter for eleven years 
at least.” 

“I believe you are light,” said the doc¬ 
tor, looking a trifle crestfallen. “ The fact 
is, I never had much experience with prop¬ 
erty.” 

“But, papa,” said Archie, slowly, “we 
might—couldn’t we—don’t you think it 
would be nice for us to go and live on it? ” 

“Yes, papa,” said Raymond, “that’s 
our plan, and we ’ve talked it all over.” 

“You needn’t learn to be a farmer, 
papa,” said Will, smoothing the delicate 
white hand he held in his; “ we boys could 
do all the work.” 

“We could go out early in the spring,” 
said Raymond, ‘‘take along our guns and 
fishing tackle, and a few necessary traps, 


and knock up some sort of a house, that 
would answer while w r e were getting our 
first year’s crops. After the crops were 
sold, of course we should have plenty of 
money, and we could build a nice house, 
and send for you and Aunt Rachel.” 

This easy process of improving wild land 
w as too much for the doctor, and he laugh¬ 
ed heartily, until Aunt Rachel was fairly 
compelled to join him. 

“ I do n’t see why you laugh, papa,” said 
Raymond, in an injured tone, “w r e are in 
real earnest about it.” 

“Of course you are, and it all sounds 
beautifully,” said papa, trying to be grave. 
“I’m not much of a farmer, myself, but I 
have an impression that a great deal of new 
land is covered with immense forest*, 
w’hich have to be eut down, and dug up in 
the first place; at any rate I’m quite sure 
it has to be plowed; but perhaps you ex- 
peed to find horses and oxen running around 
loose.” 

“Papa,” said Will, earnestly, “they do 
run around that way; I’ve seen ’em in pic¬ 
tures—” 

“Not in Michigan,” said Archie, inter¬ 
rupting. ‘ 4 Of course we do n’t expect that, 
papa. I don’t really know wnat we do 
expect; but do n’t you think, some way, we 
could manage just to go and see about it? ” 

“Here comes Steve,” said Aunt Rachel, 
looking from the window, “and Chloe is 
up in the garret. One of you boys run 
down to the basement door and let him in. ” 

“Let’s all go,” said Will, eagerly, and 
all ran, but Raymond looked back through 
the half shut door to say, 

“ We did n’t think of Steve, papa; Steve 
is the very one to do it. 

“To do what?” said Aunt Rachel, won- 
deringly; but the doctor brightened up at 
once, and said, 

“I believe he’s right; Steve is the very 
one to help us out.” 

Chaptek III. 

Standing on the mat outside the basement 
door, Steve smiled until his broad, black 
face was all aglow at the merry sounds of 
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boyish laughter that greeted him, while 
three pairs of hands strove together to turn 
the lock and open the door. 

Hallo, Steve! ” “ How are you, Steve? ” 
“ Come in, Steve! ” was the noisy welcome. 

“ I’s mighty right, boys,” chuckled Steve, 
“but jes’ you wait tell I leave dese yer 
boots, an’ my ole coat, under de stoop. 
What ye reckon ole mammy say to me, ef 
I go for to tote mud on her clean flo\” 

In another moment Steve stood on the 
shining yellow floor of the kitchen, and 
shook hands heartily with the boys. He 
was a tall, stalwart negro, as black as eb¬ 
ony, with flue features, and an intelligent 
expression, in spite of a deep scar across 
one cheek. 

“ How are you getting on, Steve?” asked 
Raymond. “Have you set up for your¬ 
self? ” 

“Not yit,” said Steve, his face clouding 
a little. “Things is gittin’ consid’ablc 
mixed over to the station. Should n’t won¬ 
der if I should clar out one o’ these days.” 

Away up in the garret a melloA- voice 
begun to sing, 

“ Oh! my good Lord, He call my soul, 

To hear the trumpet sound in the mominV’ 

The singer came nearer, making the 
stairs creak and groan with her .weight, and 
presently came into the kitchen, with her 
big bare arms loaded with skeins of blue 
yarn. Her round face fairly beamed un¬ 
der her blue and white turban at the sight 
of her boy, and she hastened to give him a 
chair, saying, 

“ Set down, Stephen, and rest yer legs; 
no use in wearin’ yerse’f out fer manners.” 
Then seating herself in the only other chair 
the room contained, she proceeded to wind 
a skein of yarn off from her lap. 

“Might ask us to sit down,” said Archie. 
“Seems to me you re not over polite to 
your company. ” 

“When I 'vites company, I ’lows to be 
civil to ’em,” said Chloe, significantly; but 
Raymond only laughed, and stretched him¬ 
self on the woodbox, saying, 

“ You need n’t think we ’re going away: 


we want to see Steve just as much as you 
do.” 

“Who tole yer to go ’way, chile?” said 
Chloe, going bath to her easy good nature 
at the expression of interest in her son. “ I 
reckoned Stephen was in trouble, some¬ 
how, or he would n’t bothered to come an’ 
see his ole mammy.” 

“Sho’, mammy, how ye reckon I kin 
fine time to clar out, wid fo’teen trains a 
day running into the station, an’ only fif¬ 
teen minutes for ’fresliments. I tell ye, 
it’s Steve here, an’ Steve there, pooty 
lively, an’ everybody grumblin’ an’ growl¬ 
in’, and hollerin’ to onet, an’ that ain’t the 
wust on it, neither.” 

“What is it, Stephen?” said Chloe, see¬ 
ing how his face darkened. “ Tell yer ole 
mammy, ef yer in trouble.” 

“ ’Tain’t the work; I kin stan’ that,” said 
Steve; “ but I won’t be kicked, and cussed, 
and knocked about by every mis’able, low 
down, no ’count trash that jest puts upon 
me ’cause I’m a nigger. I tell ye, mammy, 
I ain’t goin’ to stan’ it;” and Steve drew up 
his powerful frame and clenched his fists 
in his indignation. 

“ I would n’t stand it,” said Archie, look¬ 
ing quite as belligerent as Stephen, but 
Raymond eagerly asked, 

“What you going to do, Steve? say, 
Steve, get father to send you up to Michi¬ 
gan, to see about our farm.” 

“ Jest wish somebody’d ffend me some- 
wliars, ’fore I slap ole Harker’s jaw fer 
him. I ’ll do it some day, sure ’syer bawn,” 
and Steve laughed an ugly little laugh. 

Chloe got up very deliberately, went into 
the pantry, and brought out a shining milk 
pan full of great puffy doughnuts, and pass¬ 
ed them around, saying, 

“Jest fill yer moufs and swaller yer 
spite. There’s nuftiii like good vittles to 
pecify folks.” 

“ I ’ll take two,” said Raymond. “ I’m 
awfuUy mad.” 

“I tell ye, now, Stephen,” said Chloe, 
picking up her yarn, “thar’s a heap of 
things in the world goes contrary; Some- 
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times the sperrit calls us to stan’ squar’ up 
agin ’em ; but mo’ times the bes’ way is to 
dodge ’em.” 

“ Did you know we had a farm, Chloe? ” 
asked Will, when he had disposed of his 
doughnut. 

“Laws, chile, I’s knowed it dese five 
year; I’soneofde witnesses to po’ Mars’ 
Dick’s will—me an’ Stephen,” and Chloe’s 
round face was fairly solemn with impor¬ 
tance. 

“ I’s tramped ober yer farm heaps times 
with Mars’ Dick, huntin’ and trappin,” said 
Stephen. “ Mighty pooty land it is, too.” 

“Hunting what?” asked Raymond, sit¬ 
ting up straight in his excitement. 

“Oh, b’are, an’ deers, an’ sich. Thar’s 
mighty good huntin’ jup that a-way; ef 


Mars’ Dick had n’t gone an’ got hisself shot 
in the war, him an’ me mought be up thar 
now.” 

“And, Stephen, if papa will send you, 
will you go up there and see about the 
farm, and take us boys along? ” asked Ar¬ 
chie, eagerly. 

“ Would n’t ax no better fun,” said Steve. 
“ An’ I kin tell ye that farm’s wuth lookin' 
after. ” 

“ Laws! ” said Chloe, getting up with a 
rheumatic groan, “who ever heard sech 
nonsense; couldn’t ye jes’ take me an’ 
Miss Rachel ’long too? I hain’t been on a 
tower sence yer po’ ma wus merried.” 

“ You ’ll see if it’s nonsense,” said Ray¬ 
mond. “I’m going this minute to talk to 
papa about it.” jJTo be continued.) 


AUNT SILVA’S BROWSING. 


BY MR8. O. M. KELLOGG. 


Along the lane, leading between cotton- 
fields, and bordered by chinar trees, with 
their delicate, fern-like leaves, Aunt Silva 
conducted Sukey and Barbary, her gay 
“Sunday liead-hankerclier” leading them 
like a banner. The cotton w as already in 
blossom, every plant wearing a white or 
crimson favor; for the cream-tinted cotton- 
bloom of one morning is, by the next, dyed 
blood-red. Thorough the “draw bars” 
went the turban, into a worn field, yellow, 
and gullied, and overgrown with coarse 
grass, gaudy flowers, and blackberry bush¬ 
es. Here, earlier, the children had found 
the quail’s nest, hidden in the grass, and 
lined with its score of little white eggs; and 
here they had eaten juicy blackberries, as 
long and as thick as Aunt Silva’s fat thumb. 

Out of this flower-decked field, across a 
mil fence, beyond the “oak opening,” the 
party came upon a grove of young persim¬ 
mon trees. Though the persimmon attains 
to dimensions quite pretentious, these sap¬ 
lings, though fruited, were entirely accessi¬ 
ble to our little girls, and they were quickly 
among the branches. The fruit looked 
tempting to inexperienced eyes, for it was 


just changing from green to golden; or, 
rather, it was about the color of a yellow 
tomato, and was much the shape of a 
smooth specimen of this vegetable. 

“Them ’simmons won’t be ripe fer a 
month,” vainly remonstrated Aunt Silva. 

“Horrid!” cried Sukey, throwing the 
bitter persimmon from her with a vim. 
“My lips feel like they were tied in a hard 
knot” 

“An’ mine is drawed into a pucker like 
mammy’s reticule. Dey’s jist right for 
whistlin’, now,” said Barbary. 

“ I tole you dem ’simmons was n’t fit fer 
pigs to eat. But, law! tliar’s no use to de¬ 
vise nobody, es ole mare Williams lister 
say, kase foolish pussons w on’t take device, 
an' wise uns docs n’t heed it.” 

“Oh! here’s lots of sassafras,” cried Su¬ 
key, and soon all were digging and pulling 
for the root. 

Their next attack was on the “buck- 
root,” a plant with a white, radish-shaped 
root, whose outer coat strips off* clean, like 
the bark of young willow, leaving a pure 
white, somewiiat spongy substance, of 
w r hich snuff-dippers make tooth brushes or 
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mops. Then they found some “ angelico, ” 
which is often mistaken for the poisonous 
hemlock, and whose root has a delicious, 
aromatic flavor. Next they dug some 
44 sweet sicily,” a spicy root with an anise- 
like flavor. 

44 Dis is toler’ble good fer colic, an’ fer de 
bowels giner’ly,” Aunt Silva explained. 

Down by the brook they secured larger 
branches of 44 spice wood,” as fragrant as 
though from “Araby the blest,” and tufts 
of 44 sweet-grass,” and ferns as high as Aunt 
Silva’s turban. Some of these the children 
stripped of their leaves, and then wound 
the flexible stems into watches, and lockets, 
and medals, with which they decked their 
necks and throats. 

44 Why, I mos’ foun’ a huckleberry,” cried 
Barbary. 

44 What yer talkin’ ’bout?” 

44 1 thought dis purple berry wus a huck¬ 
leberry, but it’s de blue cohosh.” 

“Show me whar yer got it; I wants 
some. De root’s good fer rheumatiz. I 
can’t most- al’ays git cohosh when I wants 
it” 

4 4 What’s this ? ” Sukey called out. 4 4 It’s 
just like a string of beads, and how it rat 
ties! ” 

“Why, honey, dat’s rattlesnake root. 
I’da heap ruther have dat den de blue co¬ 
hosh; it’s mighty good fer rlieumatiz, an’ 
fer de fever an’ ague, too.” 

44 And here’s something like the morn¬ 
ing glory.” 

“Dat’s man root, an’ it’s a mighty good 
yarb—good fer lots uv tings. An’ I wants 
some dis here wil* ginger,” she continued, 
designating a plant with two broad, kidney¬ 
shaped leaves, and which proved to have a 
spicy root; 44 it’s mighty good to carry in 
yer reticule to meetin’. An’, to be sho’, I 
mus’ have some dis patchouly; it’s nice to 
'fume yer liankercher wid. Dutchman’s 
pipe, I ’ve hearn it called. Virginy snake 
root, we uster call it in ole Virginy. My 
ole man uster like it ’fore he died. It’s 
toler’ble good to sell, an’ is fust rate fer tea 
when yer breathin’ merchin’ry is outen 
gear.” 


“ Here’s some uv dat dar set bone,” said 
Barbary. 44 1 ’members, las’ summer, when 
mammy did n’t make me take nuffln’t all 
but set bone tea.” 

44 Dat Barb’ry’ll nebber know nuflin. 
Set bone! Jist a puttin’ de horse afore de 
wagin! ” and Aunt Silva rammed a handful 
of pennyroyal into her bag. 

“It’s boneset, Barbary,” explained Su¬ 
key. “ What sickness did you have when 
you were taking boneset tea? ” 

“I never had no sickness, ’t all.” 

“I wus drivin’ ’way de swamp fever. 
’Sides dat, I wus specerlatin’ ter see what 
it wus good fer.” 

“ Oh! let’s take some holly boughs home 
for the fire-places. I wish the berries were 
ripe. The scarlet looks so pretty with the 
glossy green leaves.” 

44 1’s foun’ a JcrA^-in-de-pulpit,” said 
Barbaiy, smiling from one ear to the other. 

44 Did n’t I tell yer dat Barb’ry neber gits 
nuflin right ean fo’mos’? I al’ays says 
4 John-in-de-pylpit.’ I doesn't ’sider it 
’spectful to put nick names in de pulpit. 
Injun turnup is a heap perliter name to call 
it” 

44 Oh, marcy! but it smarts my tongue 
like fire. Oh! oh!” cried Barbary, gather¬ 
ing to her mouth the skirt of her home¬ 
spun, copperas-dyed dress. 44 My mouf is 
burning up; it’s eatin’ my tongue outen 
my head.” 

44 Sarves yer right fer Vlulgin’ yer cur’os- 
’ty.” 

44 Oh, my! oh, my!” 

44 Thar ain’t nuflin wusser in gals den cu- 
r’os’ty. It wus cur’os’ty dat made our fust 
mudder eat dat apple, in de fust place. 

“Law, mammy, don’t preach; gi’ me 
sumpen to chaw out de smart” 

44 Here, chaw some dis here Injun backer. 
It ’ll kore yer. It ’ll kore everyting. Some 
pussons calls it eye-bright, but de properest 
name is lobely. Hurray! hurray! here’s 
lots er ginseng. Dis is mighty good to 
carry to town to sell. Stop yer bawlin’, 
Barb’ry, an’ come help git it up; an’ I wants 
some dese prickly ash berries; dey *s good 
fer sickness.” 
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“Law, mammy, you’s got yarbs ’nufF 
in dat meal bag to kore all de sickness in 
de medicine books, an’ yer ain’t never sick, 
nutker.” 

“Well, I likes to chaw ’em, an’ smell 
’em, an’ smoke ’em, an’ ter see ’em bangin’ 
roun’ de cabin, an’ to specerlate wid ’em, 
to fine out what dey’s good fer. I hain’t 
got nuffin wicked in dis bag, no how. 
Some niggers is cunjurers, an’ dey gits 
yarbs to cunjer an’ to witch t'other niggers 
wid, an’ to pizen ’em. Thar’s Lumpkinses 
Juno—to be sartain she's witched; a half 
on her is dead; she can’t move dis arm uv 
hern, no more ’n nuffin.” 

Barbary had forgotten her smarting 
tongue, and was listening with mouth 
agape. Sukey was sitting by her overflow¬ 
ing basket, looking at Aunt Silva with a 
half disdainful smile. 

“ Barbary,” she said, coolly and assured¬ 
ly, “ there ain’t any witches and conjurers; 
ma says there isn’t; and, Aunt Silvy, I’m 
going to tell mother on you,” and she 
gathered up her basket and holly boughs 
and marched indignantly away. 

“ You all’s got a heap uv book lamin’,” 
said Aunt Silva, apostrophizing Sukey’s 
retreating figure, “but yer don’t know 
nuffin ’tall ’bout onhuman things—cunjur¬ 
ers, sperits, an’ sich,” and she returned to 
her gathering of ginseng. 

“Aunt Silvy! Aunt Silvy!” called Su¬ 
key, “ run here! ” 

“I hain’t gwyne to run fer nobody,” 
Aunt Silva called back, yet she moved her 
fat proportions forward with considerable 
rapidity. 

“ I *ve found a sweet gum tree,” Sukey 
cried, triumphantly, “ and it’s been tapped, 
and there’s lots of gum.” 

“ I ’ll fetch some home ’tween dese leaves. 
Sweet gum salve is mighty good fer so’ fin¬ 
gers.” 

“ An’ it’s good fer chawin’,” added Bar¬ 
bary, picking it from the blazed tree in 
lumps and strings, keeping up, the mean¬ 
while, a vigorous chewing. 

“Oh! it’s so good!” said Sukey, roping 
off the spicy gum. And if ever a child 


could be excused for chewing any gum, it 
is this sweet gum; for nothing could be 
more aromatic. 

“Ain’t yer shame, uv yerse’fs!” cried 
Aunt Silva. “ Specially Miss Sukey, dat’s 
white folks. Now, dat Barb’ry ain’t nuffin 
but a half Williams nigger—a poo’ dumb 
critter, dat*do n’t know nuffin; butdegran’- 
chile uv a Williams oughter tink more uv 
hersc’f den ter go roun’ chawin’ like cattles 
an’ oxens. A poo* dumb critter es I is— 
dough I *8 al’ays been ’spectable—I neber 
chawed no gum; an’, honey”—to Sukey— 
“ I wishes yer would n’t do so no more. I 
wants to be proud uv ebry drap uv Will¬ 
iams blood es flows; an’ if yer does ’tinuc 
to chaw', I’ll jist lay it to de Colemans’ 
blood of yer. Jist ter please yer ole 
Aunty,” she continued, entreatingly. 

“ Well, there, now Aunt Silva, I won’t,” 
and she threw the dear, delicious gum into 
the bushes. 

“ Mammy do n’t kere nuffin fer her own 
own blood, but I do n’t want ter be de only 
cattle in de crowd. I likes to be ’specta¬ 
ble, ef I ain’t white folks,” and away went 
Barbary’s gum after Sukey’s. 

“ Now I’s proud uvyer, Barbary Allen.” 

“Oh! see the wild grapes! ’’cried “Bar¬ 
bary Allen,” pointing to the summit of the 
precipitous hill overhanging them. 

Sure enough, vine after vine was there, 
over-running everything; climbing to the 
veiy top of the towering oaks and elms, 
forming a complete tanglewood, from 
which depended hundreds of clusters. 

“ We can’t never git 'em,” said Barbary. 

“ I reckons we kin go roun’ dat way.” 

So around they went, doubling Cape 
Horn, and in the thick shade ate till they 
were tired of the grapes and sloes. There, 
too, they found muscadines that had scarce¬ 
ly yet begun to spot the matted green vines 
with their purple, or to take on their musky 
odor and flavor. After awhile they dis¬ 
covered a swing—that is, a grape vine that 
had been cut loose some four feet from its 
root. This one was clinging by its scores 
of branches and tendrils to a beech tree 
that stood on the verge of the precipitous 
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hilL It had doubtless been cut by some 
daring “ big boy,” who relished the spice 
of danger in swinging over the shadowy 
ravine. Sukey captured the swaying vine, 
though it hung at the very brink of the 
precipice, and, in spite of Aunt Silva’s re¬ 
monstrances, ventured to lift her feet from 
the earth, and swing off a few yards over 
the gorge. Returning in safety, she ven¬ 
tured out again and again, clinging like a 
veritable kitten to the vine, making at 
every venture bolder pushes into “ nowhar,” 
as Aunt Silva designated it, calling out, 

“ Oh! it’s such funl It’s splendid!” 

Then Barbary teased her mother into al¬ 
lowing her to swing out over the gulf. 

“ Now you swing, Aunt Silva, do! ” 
Sukey begged. “You can’t think what 
fun it is; it’s so nice. Please, do! ” 

“Can’t, honey. ’Tain’t proper fer pus- 
sons uv my age an* ’spectability. It does 
fer harum-scarums, like dat Barb’ry;” 

“Mammy’s feared to,” Barbary said, 
giving a questioning rolling of her eyes, as 
was her wont when she was a little afraid 
of the length to which she had ventured 
with her mother. 

“Yes, you’re afraid; that’s what’s the 
matter,” cried Sukey. “ Why, Aunt Silva, 
before I’d be afraid to do what two little 
girls have done! ” 

“I ain’t afeared, an'ef it’ll please yer, 
I ’ll take a turn. ’ and Aunt Silva advanced 
to the swing. 

Clasping her fat hands about the vine, 
one above the other, she walked backward 
a good distance. She meant that her swing¬ 
ing venture should be no mincing child’s 
play. She lifted her broad feet from the 
solid earth into the unsubstantial air, and 
away she went. Sukey held her sides with 
laughter. Barbaiy scratched her head and 
displayed her every tooth in her glee at the 
queer figure Aunt Silva made. She was 
borne away out over the nothingness, and 
then the curious pendulum came swinging 
back almost to its starting point, when 
Aunt Silva uttered a scream of horror, 
dropped just on the edge of the hill, and 
went rolling out of sight. The children 


screamed, and rushed to the brink of the 
precipice, to see the unfortunate woman 
some ten feet below, clutching a shrub of 
turkey pea, which itself had but a precari¬ 
ous hold on the precipitous hill-side. They 
gazed, appalled at the peril of the situation, 
then they looked into each other’s eyes in 
mute helplessness and irresolution. 

“Oh! mammy, mammy! My poo* mam¬ 
my! What kin wc do?” cried Barbaiy, 
wringing her hands. 

“ Jist pray fer me, chile; pray fer me. 
I ’predates de siterwation. Aunt Silvy is 
’bout gwyne into de dark valley.” 

“No, Aunt Silva, dear Aunt Silva; no! 
no!” said Sukey, with infinite tenderness. 
“ Hold on while Barbary runs to the house 
for help. Run, Barbary, with all your 
might! Run! run! Do hold on, Aunt 
Silva, just a little while!” 

“’Tain’t no use, honey; ’tain’t no kind 
er use. Dis turkey pea won’t hole, let ’lone 
me. No, honey, yer mus’ say good bye to 
yer ole aunty, dat’s nussed yer, an’ dat's 
al’ays lubbed yer. Be good to dat Barb’ry 
Allen, an’ ter all Aunt Silvv’s cliildun. An’ 
I s got a ’fession to make, honey: I onct 
tuck a hankereher full uv sugar from de 
sugar barrel; an’ I sometimes used to keep 
de eggs dat Mistiss’ hens laid in my nes’; 
an’ when Mistiss and me wus young ladies 
togedder, only I wus ’sider’bly de oldes’ I 
used ter sometimes slip her petticoats an’ 
hankercher8 out to war to church, yer 
know. I did n’t tink it wus no harm, den, 
’cause Mistiss al’ays ’longed ter me. Ole 
Mist iss guv us to one er nut her ’fore she 
died, an’ I would er opened my veins fer 
her any day. Tell her all ’bout it, honey, 
an’ she ’ll fergive de ole nigger es is al’ays 
lubbed her. An’ tell her I al’ays worked 
de harder when I done sich tings, so es to 
pay her back. But do n’t let Marster know 
nuffln ’bout dis ’fession, fer he wus al’ays 
hard on me. I wishes I could kiss yer 
purty face, honey.” 

But Sukey had scarcely heeded the tear¬ 
ful confession. With the tears streaming 
down her sweet face, the little girl had been 
working with superhuman energy, and 
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with a dull knife, to cut a runner from a 
grape vine. At length the tendrils were 
all cut or torn from their fastenings; one 
end of the branch was wound twice about 
a sapling, and tied with Sukey’s garters and 
her stripped-up pantalets; and the other 
end, with the purple clusters yet on it, was 
thrown over to Aunt Silva. 

“Here, Aunt Silva, catch this; now wait 
till I get a good hold of the other part. 
Don’t be afraid; I’ll be behind the tree; 
you can’t pull me over. Now I’m ready,” 
and she braced hei*self behind the tree, and 
held the vine with the grasp of death. 
“ Now pull yourself up by it.” 

“ The turkey pea is pulled up and gone,” 
cried Aunt Silva. 

“ Hold on to the vine and climb up, dear 
Aunt Silva. Please do!” entreated Sukey, 
feeling that she would rather go down into 
that dark ravine herself than lose her dear 
old friend over there. “Oh! dear Jesus! 
help her to climb! Help me to hold on! 
Help Barbara to run fast! Oh!” and she 
gave a startled scream, and almost lost her 
hold on the vine. 

There in the thicket, but two yards from 
her, creeping out of a hole in the earth, 
which had beeti concealed by a matted 
muscadine vine, was a negro, a great black 
man, with the thick lips, and flat nose, and 
low forehead of his race. Sukey knew 
without any explanation that she was in 
the presence of that dreaded being, a run¬ 
away negro. 

“You an’ me’s ’quaintances, Silvy Cole¬ 
man,” he said, seizing the vine to which 
the woman clung, “an’ I could n’t lay thar 
an’ see yer kilt. ” 

“Yes, I knows yer, Jim. Fer God’s 
sake, help me up de hill.” 

“ Not till yer promises dat yer won’t blat 
on me. Yer see I kin drap yer to ’ternity 
iu a wink.” 

“I promises. I’ll neber blat. Hurry 
an’ help me, fer I’s moe’ gone.” 

“And I won’t tell, neither,” said Sukey, 
eagerly, as the negro turned his questioning 
eyes upon her. “Do help her! Get her 
up!” 


| November,. 

The strong, muscular arms soon had. 
Aunt Silva landed. 

“Thank you!” said Sukey, timidly, but 
earnestly. “I think you can’t be very— 
very wick—bad.” 

“I’s hungry,” said the negro, desperate¬ 
ly, and with a ferocious look in his eyes. 
“I could eat yer; yer looks good,” and he 
glared down at the little child, and then 
laughed as she shrunk farther away from 
him. “ Yer’s got to fotch me sumpen to 
eat; ef yer don’t, I’ll fling yer bofe ober 
here,” and he scowled at them savagely. 

Sukey had a feeling that he wasn’t as 
bad as he looked, and that he was trying 
to intimidate them. 

“ I ’ll give you my lunch,” she said, and 
forthwith produced from under the fra¬ 
grant roots and flowers of her basket a half 
chicken, some slices of ham, and a corn 
pone, the negro eyeing her with an animal 
look. He seized the food and fell to eat¬ 
ing it with the ferocity of a hungry wolf, 
crunching the bones between his huge 
teeth, and working his heavy, loose lips in 
a beastly way. 

“Yer go ’long wid yer, now, kase dat 
gal ’ll be back here ’fore long; an’ ’member 
yer promus. Ef yer tells on me, I’s gwyne 
ter kill yer, an’ eat yer up.” 

“Good luck to yer,” said Aunt Silva. 
“ I can’t neber fergit dat I owes my pres¬ 
ent ’zistence ter you.” 

“We’ll keep your secret, never fear,” 
said Sukey; which they did for years, a hid¬ 
eous tie between them, though it perplexed 
Sukey by day, and haunted her by night 

“ It wus jist awful, er bangin’ thar ober 
nowhar ; an’ I reckon I ’dulged in a heap 
uv nonsense talk, didn’t I? What did I 
say, honey? I dun know what all I did 
say; I wus clean outen my sinses.” 

So said Aunt Silva to Sukey, as they 
walked home. She was feeling very soli¬ 
citous about the confession which she had 
made. 

“ You said something awful, Aunt Silva; 
you said you took sugar out of the barrel, 
and that you wore mother’s skirts and 
handkerchiefs. ” 
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“ To be sho’ and sartain! Yer do n’t tell 
me dat I wus so fur gone outen my wits 
dat I talk sick nonsense? An’ you did n’t 
do me de ’justice to b’lieve dat? Tuck 
sugar, indeed! What de use uv my stealin’ 
sugar when I’s got money to buy sugar, 
an’ when I could er had it fer de axin’ uv 
Mistiss? Do n’t neber say nuffin ’bout dat 
Tession, honey. It mought hurt my stand- 


ill 

in’ in ’ciety an’ in de church. It’s all non¬ 
sense—jist de ravin’ uv a tipsy-turvy nigger 
es wus ’spended dar, ober dat great black 
nowhar. Do n’t neber tell nobody ’bout it. 
an’ you ’n’ me ’ll go pardnership huntin’ 
chestnuts. I’sa mighty good lian’ ter fine 
chestnuts, I kin tell yer.” 

“ Sukey gave a sigh of relief, and prom¬ 
ised to make no revelation. 



THE LITTLE OVEN BUILDER. 


BY II. M. M. 


One would suppose it was warm enough 
living in South America, without building 
an oven to live in; but this little fellow 
you see in the picture seems to like one. 
At any rate, the house he builds looks so 
much like an oven that men call him the 
oven bird. 

You can see what a droll sort of a house 
it is, for a warm country. One would 


think an open nest would be much more 
comfortable. Sometimes he puts his oven 
on a tree, as you see in the picture; some¬ 
times on top of a post, or rock; and some¬ 
times even on the window of a house. 
When it stands on a rock, of course it is 
flat on the bottom, and looks more like a 
little mud hut than anything else. 

It is n’t so very little, cither. It is gen- 
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eraily more than a foot across, with walls 
an inch thick, and it’s made of small balls 
of mud, which the hard working little 
birds bring in their mouths, with a few 
straws or sticks mixed in. Though it is so 
big, compared with other birds 1 nests, the 
industrious little creatures work so hard at 
it that they often finish it in two days. Of 
course it’s very soft at first, but after awhile 
it gets hard, and you would hardly believe 
a bird made it. 

There's another funny thing about it—it 
has tw o rooms. In front, where you sec 
the little brown housekeeper looking out, 
is one room, but across the middle of the 
house is a partition, reaching not quite to 
the roof, and behind that is the nursery. 
In that dark little room is put the feather 
bed, and there the babies live till they are 
big enough to climb or hop over the parti¬ 
tion, into the sitting-room or parlor—which¬ 
ever it is. 

One of this oven building family makes 
a mud homestead about eighteen inches 
through, and nearly two feet high. That’s 
quite a large mansion for a family of birds. 


LET US PRAISE. 

BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

Broad, bine rivers, rushing, 

And soft streamlets gushing, 
Your glad chorus raise! 
Bright rills from the mountains. 
And clear, gleaming fountains 
The Lord let us praise! 

O! deep forests, olden, 

And bright blossoms golden, 
Sing sweetly your lays. 
Green hill-side and meadow, 
'Neath snnshinc or shadow. 

The Lord let us praise! 

Bright sun in thy glory, 

•And moon, sing your story. 

And night’s starry rays. 
Thou fair arch of heaven. 

In dear promise given, 

The Lord let us praise! 

Each kindred and nation. 

The lord of creation 

Makes joyful your days. 
The whole world is raising 
It? jubilant praising: 

The Lord W ns praise! 


THE YEAR AFTER THE FIRE 

BY J. B. T. MARSH. 

“Ting-a-ling-ling,” went my door-bell 
about 3 o’clock one morning a year ago. 
Now , I am not a doctor, with people com¬ 
ing to me at all hours of the night for pel¬ 
lets or paregoric, and it was the first time 
my door-bell had ever waked me at three 
o’clock in the morning. What was the 
matter? I wondered as I tumbled out of 
bed, and “ What is it? ” I asked, as I stood 
with my ear turned towards the key-liole. 

“ The city is burning up, and I thought 
you might like to know' it,” was the answer 
from a voice I recognized as a neighbor’s. 
He spoke in a very quiet, steady tone, I re¬ 
member, for one whose business blocks, 
worth a couple of hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars or so, w T ere being destroyed almost at 
that veiy hour. And so, while we had 
been snugly sleeping during that windy 
Sunday night, the fire had already been for 
live hours eating up the very heart of the 
great city only five miles away. We hur¬ 
ried on our clothes, my brother and I, and 
started down town as fast as our feet could 
carry us. The sky in the north was red 
and angry with the glare of flames and the 
rising, rolling clouds of smoke. Out of 
side streets and houses along the way came 
others who had just been waked up with 
the dreadful news, and soon there was one 
continuous procession hurrying along the 
sidewalks. Half way down town we began 
to meet those who were fleeing from the 
fire, like the runaways and wounded men 
pushing to the rear in a great battle. First 
and fastest came the thieves who had been 
pillaging the burning stores—ugly-eyed men 
staggering under great rolls of carpeting; 
old hags with their backs piled with ready¬ 
-made clothing; children, who had been 
brought up to crime, bearing away what¬ 
ever they had been able to lay hands on; 
and even decent, honest looking folks, who 
must have been new to such shameful 
work, lugging off for their own use the 
property they should have saved for its 
owners. People who had been able to hire 
some sort of a team were hurrying to a 
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place of safety with such goods as they 
could snatch from their burning shops or 
homes, some on hacks packed with bedding, 
some on drays piled high with book-cases 
and pianos, some in carriages saving a few 
home treasures, some paying exorbitant 
drivers a hundred dollars an hour that they 
might save a little, rather than lose all. 
Along the street were piles of household 
stuff, dropped there while the father went 
back for more, or because he could not 
pay for moving them further, and watched 
over by heavy-hearted mothers and half- 
dressed, scared and sobbing children. The 
families living in the fine houses on the 
avenues crowded out upon their steps and 
watched the progress of the fire far down 
the street, dreading lest the wind might 
turn about and bring its fury upon them. 
Before noon many of 'them, too, were 
homeless. While we were yet several 
squares away we could see the billows of 
flame rolling up above the tops of the build¬ 
ings and beating down the brick business 
blocks as if they were play-houses of chips 
piled up by children. Already Lombard 
Block, in which were the pleasant rooms 
of the Little Corporal and that other 
office just over them, from w hich we had 
hoped to save some books and papers that 
were worth their weight in gold, was a 
smoking pile of ruins. With nothing else 
to do, we joined the great, surging crowd 
of lookers-on, and watched the roaring, 
crackling, resistless sea of fire as it moved 
forward. Watched it till we were too tired 
and too sick at heart to look at it any longer 
and went home again. But all day long it 
kept at its dieadful work—flinging its 
flaming brands across whole squares at 
once, sometimes penning up the fleeing 
people m the street, with tire before and 
behind them, and suffocating them on the 
spot; swallowing block after block and 
mile after mile of stores, factories, depots, 
school houses, churches, dwellings, till it 
had m.ode over one hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple homeless, and destroyed over two hun¬ 
dred million dollars' w orth of property. I 
know my little reader who would feel im 


mensely rich with a whole dollar of his 
owm in his pocket, will try in vain to real¬ 
ize what a vast sum is two hundred million 
dollars! A minute passes very quickly, 
but two hundred million minutes make 
over three hundred and eighty yearn; and 
that great fire burned up one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of prop¬ 
erty every minute all day long! One may 
try to realize, too, how he would feel if his 
home should suddenly burn up with all its 
contents—the piano, the closets full of 
clothing, the books, the keepsakes of 
friends, the treasured playthings and the 
little shoes that belonged to the baby sister 
gone to heaven; but no one can appreciate 
the greatness of the calamity that destroyed 
the homes of a hundred thousand people in 
a single city and in a single day. 

I have no room to tell of the sufferings, 
the anxiety, and the excitement of the week 
that followed—how invalids died and ba¬ 
bies were bom out on the open prairie; 
how the bank vaults, standing up in the 
mins of the burnt district, were guarded 
day and night, lest they might be robbed 
of their treasures; how the citizens, armed 
with their revolvers, patroled every street 
and alley by night, for fear that other fires 
might be kindled by incendiaries; how 
everybody drew a long breath of relief 
when the blue coats and bayonets of the 
soldiers made their appearance; how the 
daily papers, when they first came out 
again, but little larger than the leaf of an 
atlas, sold for twenty-five and even fifty 
cents apiece; how water was so difficult to 
get that it was peddled from house to house 
without any milk in it; how dreary the 
miles of mins m the burnt district looked, 
and how cheerless the future seemed. 

But the work to be done was too great 
for the people to sit down and gioan over 
it. Winter would soon be at hand, and 
food, and shelter, and clothiug must be 
procured for the thousands who had lost 
everything, Besides this, millions of peo¬ 
ple in the states aiound were depending on 
the merchants of Chicago to buy their com, 
and wheat, and chickens), and sell them 
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their winter supplies of clothing, coffee and 
Christmas presents. To give the homeless 
ones temporary shelter, the churches and 
school houses that had not been burned 
were thrown open, and committees went 
around in wagons begging mattresses and 
bedding for them to sleep upon. Those 
whose homes had escaped were too thank¬ 
ful not to give all that they could spare for 
the sufferers. And, while the fire was still 
burning, long trains of cars began to ar¬ 
rive from the nearest towns and cities, 
loaded with bread and meat and blankets. 
The whole world reached out its helping 
hands to Chicago. The traffic of the great 
railways “turned out” for the express 
trains loaded with supplies that came speed¬ 
ing from the east at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. The sewing circles met and 
worked in the old war-times way. The 
children gave their pennies, and the rich 
men their thousands. The Atlantic cable 
quivered with the promises of help from 
London, Paris, Berlin, and the cities of far- 
off China. As the w orld had never seen 
such a catastrophe, so it had never seen 
such generosity before. At first, as was 
unavoidable, the food and clothing was 
given out to all who asked for it. It was 
letter that some of it should be wasted on 
people who did not deserve it, than that 
any who did should suffer for lack of it. 
But in a few days order was brought out 
of confusion, and for weeks and months 
some of our best business men, whose time 
was worth thousands of dollars, under such 
circumstances, to themselves, gave all of it 
without pay to the relief work. Regular 
rations, composed of meat, flour, potatoes, 
tea or coffee, sugar, rice, soap, and dried 
apples, were issued every week to all who 
were unable to provide for themselves. It 
was not very “ high living,” but better than 
our soldiers got during the war, and better 
than many a poor family had been accus¬ 
tomed to before the fire. Everything was 
good, and there was enough of it, if people 
were not wasteful and did not try to board 
big dogs. Little folks are not supposed to 
know much about such things, but the 


fathers and mothers who pay the butcher 
and the grocer for what a family of hungry 
little folks eat, will agree that it was very 
wonderful that the Relief Society were able 
to procure such a ration for a family of five 
at a cost of only $1.98 a week. That no 
one might draw rations who was able to 
work and support himself, eveiy family 
asking for food was visited, and whenever 
any were found who could work but 
wouldn’t, their supplies were promptly 
cut off 

Of the 100,000 people who were burned 
out of their homes, many, of course, were 
able to secure others without asking help 
from the relief fund. But it was found 
necessary for the “shelter committee” of 
the Relief Society to provide places to live 
for nearly 10,000 families. For these, one- 
story houses wer6 built, usually twenty feet 
by sixteen in size, with two rooms and 
three windows, and lined on the inside 
with building paper instead of being plas¬ 
tered. Each house was furnished with a 
cooking stove and its utensils, a table and 
sufficient crockeiy, a bedstead or two and 
beddiug, and some chairs, pails, wash tubs, 
etc. I need not say that this was not a 
very elegant mansion, but in it a family of 
four or five could be tucked away vciy 
comfortably, and with the society’s mar¬ 
velous knack for economy, each house, 
with its furniture, cost only $125. But 
food and shelter was not all that was want¬ 
ed. Of other committees, one issued regu¬ 
lar supplies of coal, using nearly 200,000 
tons during the winter; another provided 
medical attendance for the sick, and under 
its supervision over 60,000 persons were 
vaccinated, to prevent the spread of the 
small pox; another dealt out clothing as it 
was needed, and enough was needed du¬ 
ring that bitterly cold winter to cost, at the 
lowest wholesale rates, over $800,000. Be¬ 
sides such supplies as these, over 2,100 me¬ 
chanics were fitted out with the tools they 
needed in order to get work at their trades, 
and over 6,000 sewing machines were fur¬ 
nished, at reduced rates or for nothing, to 
poor women who could thus earn their 
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living, instead of being dependent on the 
society. How much good the relief fund 
did its givers can never begin to know. 
The contributions received by the Relief 
Society reached the noble sum of five and 
a half million dollars, and it is estimated 
that one and a half million more were sent 
through other societies and private indi¬ 
viduals to the sufferers by the fire. Seven 
million dollars to help her in her calamity 
—Chicago will not soon forget such gener¬ 
ous sympathy! Nor must I forget to men¬ 
tion the plan so happily formed and so 
happily carried out by some good friends 
in New England to give the children of 
Chicago a “ merry Christmas ” last winter. 
Their big boxes, packed with dolls, and 
skates, and pocket-knives, and toys of all 
sorts, were large enough to supply every 
burnt-out Sunday-school in the city with 
a well-loaded Christmas tree, and no Christ¬ 
mas tree in the land could have given more 
pleasure, I do believe. 

The work of relief will always be re- * 
membered, I think, as one of the two won¬ 
derful features of The Year After the Fire. 
The other has been the work of rebuilding 
the burnt district. As I said before, though 
the business part of the city was almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed, the business had to go 
right on. The farmers of Iowa must have 
a market for their wheat, and the children 
of Michigan for their dried apples; Minne¬ 
sota could not go without its groceries, nor 
Montana without its mining supplies; school 
desks were wanted in California, and dry 
goocU in Indiana; and the whole countiy 
looked this way for its Pullman sleeping 
cars and its Little Corporals! So, while 
the bricks in the ruins were still hissing 
hot, shanties began to go up, in which to 
do business until better buildings could be 
erected. A row of them a mile long, and 
some of them nearly two hundred feet 
deep, were put up side by side in Lake 
Park. Ruined churches, whose walls were 
partly standing, were boarded over and 
used as stores. The occupants of the fine 
residences on the avenues, outside of the 
burnt district, moved up stairs and turned 


their parlors and dining-rooms into book¬ 
stores, banking offices, and business estab¬ 
lishments of all sorts. Wabash avenue, 
with its house fronts painted over with 
signs, and its basements built out to the 
sidewalks, still looks, for a mile, as if it 
were acting charades! But while Chicago 
was doing business in shanties, and stables, 
and dwelling houses with one hand, it was 
hard at work with the other rebuilding the 
burnt district. An army of shovelers and 
an army train of teams were set to work 
cleaning up the ruins. The broken bricks 
and the rubbish were carted oft* and dump¬ 
ed into the lake, making a mile of solid 
ground where the railway tracks had here¬ 
tofore crept into the depot over piling. The 
good brick were cleaned and laid aside to 
be used in the new buildings. Cold weather 
soon came on, and cutting cold it was. 
But if the work slacked a little it did not 
stop. The carpenters kept at it in mufflers 
and mittens. The bricklayers swarmed on 
the rising walls, each man with a little fire 
on the scaffold to warm his brick and 
trowel, so that the mortar should “set” a 
little before it froze. Many great blocks, 
four, five, and six stories high were finish¬ 
ed and occupied before spring. But it was 
when warm weather set in that the lively 
work began! Vessels and railway trains 
burned in day and night with their loads 
of brick, and stone, and iron, and glass, 
and lumber. Workmen flocked here from 
all parts of the countiy'. It was hard to get 
through the streets on account of the loaded 
teams, the heaps of sand, the piles of lum¬ 
ber, the mortar beds, the workmen dodg¬ 
ing everywhere, and the swaying derricks 
lifting the heavy iron columns or the huge 
blocks of stone into their places. The 
walls of one of the great elevators rose, it 
is said, at the rate of a foot an hour. And 
though it sounds like a large stoiy, it is a 
fact that, since spring opened, enough new 
stone or brick buildings have been put up 
to average one twenty-five feet in front and 
four stories high for each working hour of 
every working day. A city would certainly 
need A1 addin’s lamp to put up houses any 
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faster! Already much over half of the old 
business district has been rebuilt, and so 
much larger and higher are the new build¬ 
ings than those which they replace, that 
there is really more room in those already 
put up than in all that were destroyed. No 
one who saw the great business blocks fall¬ 
ing in windrows before the 11112 a year ago, 
could have dreamed of such a rapid re¬ 
building. Here is the Sherman House, in 
size 101 by 181 feet, and seven stories high, 
and costing $650,000, and the Pacific Ho¬ 
tel, covering a whole square 180 by 322 
feet, six stories high, and costing $1,500,000 
—both of stone, and both already rebuilt 
to the roof. Here is the Palmer House, 
248 by 254 feet, built as fire-proof as iron 
and brick and stone can make it, which is 
to cost the bewildering sum of $2,500,000, 
and is so soon about half completed. Here 
is the Michigan Southern Depot, 172 by 
000 feet, of substantial iron and stone, al¬ 
most finished, which will contain three- 
quarters of a mile of track, and will cost a 
round million dollars. Here is the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, looking as solid as the 
hills and almost as handsome, which cost 
$320,000, and is again noisy with business. 
Here is the vast business block of J. V. 
Far well & Co., of which if you should go 
only once around each salesroom, you 
would make a trip of a mile and a half! 
And everywhere are to be seen business 
blocks with fronts as elegant as plate glass 
and carved stone can make them, costing all 
the way from $50,000 to $250,000 each. Mad¬ 
ison street, for instance, in the distance of 
about half a mile, has no less than seventeen 
buildings, each of which cost $100,000 or 
more. In the business district alone, the 
buildings erected or under way cost about 
forty million dollars, and, set side by side, 
would reach in an unbroken row just ten 
miles! One wonders where all the money 
came from to build them, but while the fire 
burned up about $200,000,000 worth of 
property, there was still considerable left. 
In addition to that, about $40,000,000 of 
insurance has Ix'en received, and a great 


deal more money has been borrowed in 
other cities and in Europe. 

But my story must stop somewhere, and 
must stop far slioil, any how, of a full de¬ 
scription of all that has been done in this 
busy, wonderful first year after the tire. 
It has been good to live here, and feel the 
pulse of such stirring life, and those who 
came from far and near to see the ruins of 
Chicago after the fire, would be still better 
repaid to come this fall and see the won¬ 
ders of its resurrection. 


NOVEMBER. 

BY LAURA D. NICHOLS. 

Now rude November, month of storm. 
Comes to assert his might! 

Pile up the fire, high and warm. 

And close the shutters tight; 

Now we ’ll enjoy our favorite books. 

Or join in merry play; 

Soon will the ice be right for skates. 
Soon comes Thanksgiving dayl 
When friends and cousins all will meet. 
And help us to be gay! 


“MADE OF KISSES.’ 

BY A. H. POE. 

“ What you made of, Maggie, deary” 
Maggie turns from Rover, 

With the strictest reverence, 

(Just her grandma over!) 

In the truest, bluest eyes, 

Back of sunny lashes. 

While the earnest answer comes, 

"Made of dust and ashes.” 

” What you made of, Johnnie, boy?” 
Boy stands still a minute; 

If there’s any mischief round. 

He’s the one that's in it. 

" I ain’t dirt! ” His brown eyes gleam, 
And be archly reaches 

Toward the basket's winy hoard, 

*• Guess I’m cream and peaches.” 

44 What you made of, Taddie, pet?” 
Taddie's eyes are glowing, 

Two white hands push back the curls. 
Two white teeth are showing; 

And the smiles, they twinkle round 
Like a band of blisses: 

44 'Cause they takes 'em, all the time, 
'Bpect I's made of kisses.” 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

About the first of December all the shop 
windows in the land will put on their holi¬ 
day glory, and every description of bright, 
beautiful, and useful things will shine out 
in tempting array. If one has plenty of 
money, the only question will be what, of 
all the costly gifts, to choose for the dear 
ones at home, and there will be time enough 
to decide by and by. 

But we, who are going to make our own 
Christmas gifts, must bethink ourselves in 
season, since it takes time for even the 
most skillful fingers to fashion those pretty 
trifles that are so much more precious for 
the loving thoughts that have been wrought 
into them. You older folks may look out 
for yourselves, though I warn you there 
never was a Christmas that found people 
quite ready for it, but I want to tell my 
children what they can do with veiy little 
money or help. 

Boys, who have a few tools, can make 
the prettiest doll’s furniture, card-baskets, 
or picture frames out of butternuts. Clean 
the nuts, saw them into thin wheels, some 
lengthwise and some crosswise; dry, var¬ 
nish, and fasten together with glue. Your 
own ingenuity will suggest shapes; but I 
have seen chairs, tables, sofas, and cradles 
looking like beautiful carved gothic work. 
Or make trellises for plants out of strips of 
wood and the springs from old hoop skirts; 
or a blacking box, arranged inside for brush, 
blacking, and a shelf to rest the foot, cov¬ 
ered outside with oak-paper, and varnished. 
There are no end of things to crochet— 
bags out of tidy cotton or woolen yam, 
lined with cambric, and the mouth held 
open by a bit of bonnet wire, to hang by 
the sewing machine for scraps; beautiful 
little baskets of white crochet cord, made 
in plain shell work over an oval vegetable 
dish, finished at the ton and bottom w ith a 


row of scallops, stiffened with thick starch 
and left to dry on the dish, then coated 
with varnish in which a little umber has 
been dissolved. Run a ribbon around 
through the scallops, and you have a pretty 
brown basket for spools, cards, or anything 
else. Ball-bags, of coarse open work, so 
that mamma can see every ball through the 
meshes without taking it out. Pretty little 
holders for the parlor stove, and good sub¬ 
stantial ones for the kitchen. Knitted dish 
cloths, done with tidy cotton and big nee¬ 
dles, just the thing for glass and china. 
Quilted soles for slipjjers, made of silk and 
flannel, and so nice to slip in of a cold 
morning. Shaving cases, two ovals of 
broad cloth, pinked or sail loped on the 
edges, braided in the center w ith gay colors, 
and tied together at the top by a ribbon. 
Between the two are many leaves of soft 
paper, pinned in, and when papa teal's 
them all out, more can be added. Sweep¬ 
ing caps, which are simple nets of swiss 
muslin with a ribbon run in the edge, and 
cover the hair neatly when sweeping or 
cooking is to be done. Shoe-bags are both 
pretty and convenient, made of two pieces 
of buff linen, gay calico, or any other strong 
material, one piece a couple of inches 
shorter and about twice the width of the 
other. Line both pieces with something 
strong, bind the upper edge of your shorter 
piece w r ilk dress braid, gather the lower 
edge and baste it on to the other. Bind 
the whole bag with braid, and then make 
the gathered pail into four pockets, by 
rows of strong stitching. Pul loops at the 
corners of your bag and fasten it inside of 
a closet door. Knitted or crocheted tidies 
of white cotton, edged with scarlet are very 
pretty to lay into an egg dish; the bright 
edge sets off the pearly shells finely. Pic¬ 
ture books for the little ones need the cov¬ 
ers of an old book, some old muslin, five 
cents’ w orth of gum tragacanth, and plenty 
of pictures. Cut your muslin leaves square¬ 
ly, stitch them firmly together, glue them 
into the covers which you have first made 
beautiful by some plain paper, and ovals 
of bright flowers cut carefully from wall 
paper. Wet your gum tragacanth with 
cold water and it is ready at once. It is a 
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great improvement to press the pages, and 
varnish them when they are done, and by 
all means varnish the covers. Grandma 
will be glad of a foot-cushion, made of t^o 
round pieces of ticking, joined by a strip 
four inches wide, and stuffed very evenly 
with lathe turnings, nice fine shavings, or 
even hay. Then for the outside you want 
two pieces of gay carpeting, a strip of me¬ 
rino to join them, and heavy picture cord 
to sew over the seams. Or you may make 
it too pretty to put on the floor by embroi¬ 
dering your cover, on heavy Java canvas. 
A great convenience for traveling is a case 
for combs, brushes, and soap: which is a 
piece of oil silk, bound w ith ribbon, and 
furnished with three or four pockets, so 
that small toilet articles may be put in, 
rolled up and slipped in a satchel, or even 
carried in the pocket. Pretty cushions for 
hair pins may be made by filling collar 
boxes with curled hair, sewing a piece of 
coarse lace over the top, and a bit of any 
sort of stuff on the bottom, then crocheting 
a cover for the whole out of zephyr, finish¬ 
ing the edge with scallops. Or what is 
much handsomer, fill a pretty little basket 
with hair in the same way, taking care to 
put some shot or tiny stones at the bottom, 
that your basket may not upset easily, and 
knit a top in scarlet or green, making loops 
by winding the yarn three times over the 
tip of one finger at every stitch. Tuck in 
the edges and sew' them down, and you 
have what seems to be a basket of moss, 
and is both an ornament and a convenience. 
Then there is the whole tribe of cushions, 
tidies, and mats, which seem to be unfail¬ 
ing, since every year brings out some new 
style. Little boys find great satisfaction in 
lines, knit in garter stitch from bright yarns, 
and the most costly set of building blocks 
will not give the lasting pleasure which w*e 
have seen derived from a lot of square and 
flat blocks of pine, sawed by a carpenter, 
and ornamented with common newspaper 
pictures, pasted strongly on the sides. 
These are a few of the simplest things 
which children can make.. Of course there 
are a plenty more, but many would require 
too much space to describe intelligibly. 


[N ovembeiy 

Now if any of you know of something 
pretty, which can be easily made, and will 
write at once about it, we will give a further 
list in December. Mark all your letters 
“Christmas Gifts” at the top, so they may 
be noticed. 

THE FIRE ANNIVERSARY. 

One year ago x letters from all parts of the 
Union were pouring in upon us—letters of 
sympathy and encouragement ; yet almost 
all expressing in some form the fear that 
had been in the hearts of our friends lest 
The Corporal might not go on. To one 
and all, in public and private, we gave the 
same assurance. We have lost neither faith 
nor courage. This army marches to the 
music of the brave old Scotchman, who 
said to his commander, wiien ordered to 
play a retreat, “I never learned to play re¬ 
treats, sir.” If our friends stand by us we 
shall make The Corporal better than it 
ever was before. 

We are glad and proud to say to-day that 
tjie promise made then has been fairly ful¬ 
filled. The Little Corporal for 1878 
will, we are sure, bear favorable compari¬ 
son with any volume yet published. We 
have had to contend with our full share of 
difficulties and discouragements, but our 
Father’s help has never failed us, and we 
end the year with a hearty thanksgiving. 
One year ago, when w r e attempted to depict 
the utter ruin and desolation which had 
come upon our beautiful city, the task 
seemed hopeless. The loss seemed beyond 
computing; the misery beyond the power 
of words to tell; and we felt that the half 
could never be told to those whose eyes had 
not seen the horror. 

To-day we look at the wonderful city as 
she has risen above her ruin, and feel that 
it is even more hopeless to endeavor to tell 
the story of Chicago’s triumph. As well aq 
it could be done in a brief space, it has been 
told for our readers by Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, 
one of the ablest editors in this city. His 
article will be read with interest by all, for 
even here, with the work going on before 
our eyes, it strikes us daily with a new 
wonder. 
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Here is something about the Indiana which will be 
interesting to our readers. 

Fort Randall. “My Dear Little Corporal: I saw 
In your last number tne letter from the little girl In 
Switzerland, and though 1 am in our own country, 
and not near so far away as she, 1 thought perhaps 
the readers of the Little Corporal might be in 
terested in hearing about this country way off here, 
on the Missouri river. On the other side of this 
river there is an Indian reserv ation, and there are 
about 4,000 Indians there. They are not allowed to 
live on this side of the river but a good many of 
them find their way over here during tne day. The 
men all answer to the name ‘John.* and the'squaws 
to ‘Ninna,’ but the most of them have other names, 
known among themselves, as White Swan. Spotted 
Tail, Red Cloud, etc. They like black even oetter 
than the bright colors, and wear a great deal of black 
calico. The squaws wear a dress which, it is said, 
they never take off till it wears out and they get an¬ 
other. When he wants to get a wife the young 
man buys her with Indian ponies. When their 
friends die they cut off their hair, which they usu¬ 
ally wear in two long braids, in token of their grief. 
The squaws do all the work. An Indian man would 
be very much ashamed to be seen carrying anything. 
They wear heavy blankets, and even in this warm 
w eather they scarcely ev er take them off. They live 
in tents, wluch they call ‘teepees.' For ‘good morn¬ 
ing,’or‘how do you dor* they say ‘ How?* but I 
don't know what they do say for ‘good bye,’ so I 
shall have to be content in saying it my own way. 
(kanl bye.*’ 


hktinbuiy. “Dear JYudy: I see that many little 
•drls have written to you from nearly all parts of the 
United States, but I nave seen none from here, so I 
thought I would write to you. I have never taken 
the Corporal till this year. It was among my New 
Year’s presents. I like it very much, and wish it 
would come, weekly, I get so tired waiting for it. 
iYuriy, will you please tell Clara Witter I will corres¬ 
pond with her if she will open the correspondence, 
out I am only twelve years old. I. too. have a 
flower garden, and we have eight canary birds. 1 
guess this letter is long enough. Your little friend, 
“Florence Ba>s.” 


Louisiana. “Dear Prudy: I have wanted to write 
to you this long time, but I did not know what to 
write about. Now* I have something to say. We 
Itavc had u Chicago Are at our house. When mam¬ 
ma was all alone with the baby in the house, it took 
tin* and burned all up except a few things that mam¬ 
ma took out I lost my dolly and all her clothes, 
and my dolly's bureau; and worst of all, my dear 
I jIttle Corpora 1.8 for most the whole year. 1 
earned the money picking chestnuts. 1 am nine 
years old. We live in the country in Missouri. Will 
yon put this letter in your pocket, and never lose it 
out? I have got a drawing-book from your house. 

“Yourfrfend, May Hunt.’’ 

Prudy hopes none of her little friends will be >o 


unfortunate as to be furnished with ‘* something to 
say *’ in this way; but it was well mamma saved her 
baby, even if May’s was lost 

Bloomfield. “Dear Prudy: We have taken the 
Corporal three years, and m all that time I have 
not known of your having a new pocket Your lit¬ 
tle friends are all advising to mend the old one. 
Now I propose that we little folks meet at your 
house and have what the ladles call a sewing society, 
and make you a nice, big, large, new India rubber 
pocket, and then we shall not nave any more trouble 
with lost letters; theu we can get acquainted with 
Prudy. So good bye. From Miron Case.” 

Come on. all of you. When shall wc appoint the 
meeting? 


Farmington. “Dear Prudy: I like to read the 
little letters so well I thought I would write you one. 
But this may slip out of your pocket, as tne one I 
wrote you last winter did* and all my little cousins 
and mends shared in my disappointment But I 
guess it was because I told you who we thought 
Prudy was. I'll not tell this time. My brother 
Fred nas taken the Corporal ever since it was first 
published. He gets up clubs for it. He is thirteen 
years old and I am six. We have lots of toys and 
pets, and among them a pair of English game ban¬ 
tams, that are rulers of the barn-yard. I like to 
hear about Tommy Bancroft I want to see him 
when I go to Chicago to see my Uncle John, lie 
preaches in church. Do you ever go to hear him? 

“ Y’onrs truly, Annie Wilkinson.” 

The Elme. “Dear Prudy: We received the Cor¬ 
poral yesterday, and were delighted with it,*as wc 
always "are. ‘Dora’ is splendid, and we all agree 
that Helen Weeks and Mrs. Miller are unparalleled 
wTiters for children. I will never forget ‘A Year al 
Riverside Farm,’ and sweet ‘Barby.’ My sister and 
I arc going to boarding-school this fall, and we In¬ 
tend to raise a club and get the croquet premium 
for the use of the school. There is one thing I want 
very much to know*, Prudy: is Nellie Thurlow a real 
little girl, living in Switzerland, and does she want 
us to write to her? Please tell me in the October 
number, and very mnch oblige your loving little 
friend, Floy.” 

Nellie Thurlow is in this country now, in Phila¬ 
delphia, though she used to live in Switzerland. 


Dartford. “ Please send the Little Corporal to 
the ‘ Honorable Club,’ at this place. The ‘ Honora¬ 
ble Club ’ la a band of boys wno pledge themselves 
to use neither alcoholic drink, tobacco, nor profane 
language. They need jnst such a leader as the brave 
Littlb Corporal.” 

We wish we could hear of such a band as that in 
every town in the Union, aud that every boy would 
join it. 
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Winona, “Dear Prudy: I always like to read the 
letters in the Corporal, bo I thought I would write 
one. I am eight years old, and I live at Winona. 
Were you ever at Winona? Grandpa and I were 
looking at mamma’s flowers Sunday morning, and 
we saw a spider catch a bee. He had a big web be¬ 
tween two flower plants. He wove a long thread 
around the bee’s legs, then he went back and took 
his big web down. Then he stopped to see what 
the bee would do. Grandpa says he was very care¬ 
ful not to go near the bee. for fear he should get 
stung. I wish I could see who you are like. I have 
nothing more to say. Alice M. Neal.” 

Yes, Prudy has been at Winona several times. 

Geneva. "Dear Prudy: I am a little girl thirteen 
years of age. I take the Little Corporal, and like 
it very much. I live in the country, a mile from the 
village. I can skate, ride horse-back, climb trees, 
and am a perfect romp. I love to read and study; I 
go to school and study history, spelling, grammar, 
physiology, botany, and arithmetic. I can do all 
kinds of work, from making tatting to churning and 
doing the week’s washing. Your friend ana ad¬ 
mirer, Grace Gordon.” 

That is the kind of “romps” Prudy likes, who 
can put their health and strength to some practical 


Prudy does not believe that P. S. was in earnest. 
However, she leaves out your name and address. As 
for the Christmas gifts, Prudy will speak to Private 
Queer about them. 


"Dear Prudy: I Wish to tell you and the Pocket 
readers of my Writing Book, Which 1 have been 
Writing. It is a quire of good paper. Well bound, 
and titled the Home News. I write my own pieces, 
besides I copy Items that will be of use. My friends 
write Some pieces for it, So you Sec I have a nice 
lime a Writing. 1 think it will learn a person a 
great much, how to Spell Correctly, Write practical 
letters, and improve us meutaly. I advise the boys 
and girls to try Journal Keeping, and report in the 
Pocket how they like that Occupation. I would like 
for Some of the young folks to write Some pieces 
and Send them to me for my Book. How do you 
like them tickets I send?” 

Prudy thinks the plan a very good one, and as she 
has only time to criticize, she will tell the writer 
that in this letter he has used capitals improperly 
twenty times, misspelled two words, and used four 
ungrammatical expressions. Can he point them all 
out? 


And here come the boys—two of them. 

Geneva. "Dear Prudy: 1 am a little boy eleven 
years of age. My sister takes the Little Corpo¬ 
ral, so I have it.to read. I think it is real nice. The 
story of *Dora’ is splendid. I have a large New¬ 
foundland dog; his name is Neptune. I can skate 
and ride horse-back. I have a little ponv and my 
sister Grace has one, also. The name or mine is 
Beauty, and sister Grade's is Topsy. They are both 
iet black. But I must dose. Your affectionate 
friend, Eddie Gordon. '' 

White Sulphur Springe. "Dear Prudy: I am a 
boy eleven years old. I am at the White Sulphur 
Springs, in Hamilton county, Florida. The water of 
these springs is considered excellent for certain 
diseases. There is a large hotel here, capable of 
accommodating quite a number of invalids, besides 
several families living in cabins around the spring, 
all dally bathing in the spring and drinking the wa¬ 
ter. There Ib a nice bathing house built over the 
spring, and it has ropes for pulling by. The water 
of the spring boils up like a pot boiling, with such a 
rush as to make a noise, and the spring runs with 
sufficient force to turn eight or nine mills. Please 
put this in your pocket, if it is not too long, and 
there is no hole in it Your friend, 

“Willie T. Heflin.” 


"My Dear Prudy: Perhaps } ou will laugh at me 
for writing to you about Christmas presents at this 
time of the year. But, Prudy, if you had three sis¬ 
ters and one brother, all grown up, besides papa and 
mamma, to give to at Christmas time, you would 
soon see what a serious matter it is, and why I begin 
so early. Now, Prudy, what shall I make? If it is 
not too much trouble, won’t you give me some di¬ 
rections for making a few pretty, simple articles? 
I would thank you so much It you could convenient¬ 
ly put them in the next number of the Corporal. 
I can crochet a little only, but I can sew much bet¬ 
ter. Prudy. I begin to feel most venerable, for I 
have three little nieces, besides a baby brother and 
sister. Is not that a great deal for a girl of fourteen? 
But my letter is so long you will get tired reading it, 
and I must bid yon good bye. 

“ P. S.—Please do n’t put any of this letter in the 
Corporal.” 

Why not, pray? It is a very sensible letter, and 


Philadelphia. "Dear Prudy: 1 am taking the 
Corporal this year. I am only eight years old. I 
earned the money blacking my father's hoots. This 
is my first letter. I sometimes play the organ for 
concerts, and for our Sunday-school. Can any of 
the Corporal family do any better? Let Prudy 
answer. D. W. Bender” 


Port Byron. "Dear Prudy: I have some paper 
dolls. A girl in the next house learns life bow to 
make them. My sister Carrie was sick. Papa gave 
her a box of paints, with which we paint our doll's 
dresses. 1 go to school, study geography, arithme¬ 
tic. and read In the third reader. I am seven yeare 
old. 1 like the letters and picture stories. Please 
do n’t let this slip through your pocket. The answer 
to enigma No. 88 is Massachusetts, and to No. 84 is 
Never give up: No 83 is Dry den. I live beside the 
Mississippi. Good bye. Ghacie R. Ltford.” 


Xew London. "Dear Prudy: My sister has taken 
the Little Corporal for two or three years, and 
we all think we cannot do without it It is the best 
magazine we ever took. I wish it came once a week. 
1 was not well to-day, so had to stay home from 
school. I am eleven years old, and am in the senior 
department. I hope your pocket has not got a hole 
in it, for 1 have not seen any letters from New Lon¬ 
don ; I should like to see this one. Good bye. From 
your little friend, MarieS.'’ 


Sing Sing. "Dear Prudy: As I have never seen a 
letter from onr village, I thought I would write to 

? r ou. I like the Corporal very much. I have taken 
t for four years. I have two brothers, Willie—who 
is n’t quite two—he is a cunning little fellow, and 
Eddie, who is five years old. Ana then I have two 
sisters; Alice, who is twenty-one, and Annie, who is 
nine. Abont a week ago*Eddie had a new four- 
wheeled cart, and he wanted to go to school with 
Annie, so as to give her a ride. On their way home, 
as he was running with her down a slight hill, he lei 
o and the cart ran down a bank into the gutter and 
roke her shoulder. She is getting along very well, 
and enjoys the Corporal as well as I do. I go to 
school, and take music lessons of my sister. I way- 
twelve last June, when father gave me a silver w atch. 
Please have this printed, because I would like to see 
it. Yours truly. Bennie A. Harwood.” 
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CONDUCTED IJY PRIVATE QUEER. 


No. 35—GEOGRAPHICAL STORY. 

During the month named by a river that empties 
into the Danube, dressed in a full suit made of a city 
in China, which was lined with a town in the north 
of Hindoostan; and wearing shoes made of a coun¬ 
try in the north of Africa, having in the soles a city 
in the south of Ireland, trimmed with large brass 
islands in the North Pacific ocean. and attended by 
a river that flows into the Uruguay, I said the south¬ 
ern cape of Greenland to my mends, the two capes 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake bay, and picking 
my teeth with a bay north of the peninsula of Alas¬ 
ka, I started to form a town in Stark county, Ohio, 
with a girl who had refused an offer of marriage from 
a rude fellow, who, being angry with his father, hod 
threatened to a town on the Tigris river, in Asia. 
When I arrived, her river emptying into Lake Erie, 
at Toledo, Ohio, being filled with a cape in the north 
of Scotland, was the capital of Mechlenberg, In 
Prussia, at tw ? o noisy countries separated by the 
Niger river, in Africa, and a port in China; but who, 
after all, had a largest fresh water lake daughter. 
When I met her I called her islands west of Moroc¬ 
co, and gave her a cape in the north of Brazil, and a 
pound of a town north of Florence, in Italy. Then 
she set before us. ou an empire east of China dish a 
country in Europe, which was very full of a country 
south of it, ana some fish bails made of a bay in 
Massachusetts, with a cape south of Ireland cup of 
a large Asiatic Island coflee, and then retired to milk 
a town in the Isle of Wight. When 1 spoke to her 
about, being her island in the Irish sea, she said I 
was a group of islands near Land's End, which was 
not a cape near Vancouver island. So I told her to 
go to a town in Nova Scotia, put on my bay at the 
isthmus of Darien, and went home, feeling worse 
than 1 ever did, since the day I was a lake in Louisi¬ 
ana. White Pigeon. 

No. 36—CHARADE. 

I um a word of three syllables. My first is a val¬ 
ley; my second is an indefinite article; my third is a 
species of merchandise; and my whole is one of the 
United States. F. 8 . Charier. 


No. 37-ENIGMA. 

My first is in cat, but not in kitten. 

My second is in glove, but not in mitten. 

My third is in whole, but not in half. 

My fourth is in cry, but not in laugh. 

My fifth is in drakei, but not in goose. 

My whole is an article of great use. Tom Tit. 

No. 38—SQUARE PUZZLE. 


Rub three lines out. and have 
three squares left ana no lines 
over. Josie Jon*i. 


No. 39—CHARADE. 

First. I'm the sly little elf 

Of the wainscotted walk 
And the pastry-cook's shelf. 

I 've a warm little nest 
In the cot or the hall. 

Where my blind babies rest. 

Second. I’m a cold, lifeless thing, 

Tet relentless as fate 
Are my death-dealing spring, 

And my tempting allure, 

And my pitiless gate. 

Which my victims secure. 

Whole. I'm the foe of the elf 

Of the wainscotted wall. 

And the pie-laden shelf. 

If the shy, dointv sprite 
In my clutch ever rail, 

I will murder him quite. D. D. & 

No. 40—ENIGMA. 

My first is one thousand, 

And the second says yes; 

The third is five hundred, 

And the fourth you can guess. 

The last is a thousand. 

And the whole is a name. 

Read back or forth will be the same. 

Jasper BHnes. 


CORRECT ANSWERS. 

Correct answers were sent by the following per¬ 
sons: Ora Thompson, Frank T. Charles, Eddie Lit¬ 
tle, Louise Smith, E. W. Thompson. Cyrus P. Orr, 
Mary S. Allen. W. W. Fuller, Lnra Freeman, Luther 
W. Shipley, Alice Camp, John C. Keeler, Marcus 
Camp, Eddie J. Moore, W. Thompson, Abraham L. 
Hunter, Emma A. Bryant 

SOLUTION TO PRIZE PUZZLE. 

i-_g_ * 



_i_ i _i 

• cl j 1 c 

Draw tin- line from the point u, to b, c, d. c, f, and 
b; this ends the first stroke. Then draw' a line from 
g to h for the second stroke. Now fold the papo 
backwards, at k and 1, and bring k to i, and I to j, 
then with one stroke of the pencil draw the two 
lines k, 1. and i, j, and your figure will be complete. 

The following ten persons are entitled to the prize 
—from whom correct solutions were received, in the 
order in which their names are given: John II. 
Crocker. Emma McConnell, Herbert L. Buell. Mer- 
ritt J. Brown, J. F. Rosenberry, Willie R. Page. 
Emma N. Graves, A. W. Talley, R. W. Frost, Rob¬ 
ert M. Stover. 

We have received in all to October 5th, the time 
of going to press, fifty-eight correct solution*— noi. 
however, all done in the same way. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC.. IN 
OCTOBER NUMBER. 


No. 27.—Geographical Puzzle. Translated in full. 

Augusta started on a journey in the be¬ 
ginning of May, hoping to enjoy fak 
weather. Soon after she had taken hei 
seat in the cars, she foupd the w eat he 
was rainy, and her heart was filled with 
disappointment. But, calmed by tie- 
thought that it was not yet dangerous , her 
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countenance became dear. And when 
she reached the end of her tour , the hue 
of the sky became blue, and the roads 
(Rhodes) became dry. Thinking that her 
hat was too loose (Toulouse), she put on a 
nubia , which she was astonished to find 
was too long (Toulon), upon which she 
covered her head with a hood. Arrived at 
the home of her brother, she found below 
stain only one room (Roum). Although 
her brother had taken a bath before break¬ 
fast, yet his face was yellow , and his hands 
were covered with grease (Greece). Being 
very fond of hunting, he kept on hand a 
horn filled with powder , ana a gun which 
sometimes brought down an occasional 
partridge or pigeon. Some of his neigh¬ 
bors said he was green, and that his head 
was all folly, while others thought him 
cunning as a fox. He was bv birth a 
Oanadiai^ but now called himself an 
American. In politics he was a Republi¬ 
can; he practiced temperance , and daily 
drank cold water. He often told over his 
exploit*, and how in the midst of a battle 
he was hit by a cannon ball. Every one 
said he used his tongue as much as any 
man. In short, he presented quite a puz¬ 
zle to his sister from Maine. Concord 
had hitherto existed between them, anddu 
ring her visit pear* filled the w hole house. 
For this and many other reasons, Augus¬ 
ta will long rt-memlwr that pleasant spring . 
nor will her brother soon forget the dar¬ 
ting that came to see him. 

No. 28. —Charade Mow; hawk. Mohawk. 


No. 99.—Acrostlcal enigma— 

Chicago. 

Otho. 

Richmond. 

Poland. 

Ohio. 

Red. 

America. 

Lapland. 

Corporal. 

No. 80.—Charade—Bri; rid; ride; rib; ire; die; brMe. 
No. 81.—Decapitation—Smart: mart; art; mar. 

No. 82.—Charade—Dry-den. 

No. 83. —Enigma—Massachusetts. 

No. 84.—Ring; pie; run: pig; gin; give; river. 
“Nevergive up.” 

TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 4. 

George was a faithful boy, and studious at school, 
and he always stood high in his classes. He was 
oft oner at the head of his class than any other hoy 
at school, and oftener received the prise. This made 
some of the boys envious. One huge boy carried 
out his feelings of envy in a very mean way. He 
stretched a string across the path, along which 
George was accustomed to pass, ou his way to school. 
Then he crouched behind the fence until his victim 
came along. He soon came, and the bad boy had 
the evil pleasure of seeing George fall to the ground, 
and much hurt by his Fall. George was hurrying 
along merrily, and did not see the string. But a lit¬ 
tle girl saw the bad boy’s deed, and ran to reprove 
him. She despised such meanness, and the baa boy 
felt ashamed under her reproof. W. O. C. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 5-PURE MILK. 

BY W. O. C. 

Translation will be given next month. 
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CHICAGO; NOVEMBER , 1872. 

FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 

Two Months Free ! 

All Net# Subscribers for 1878, whose 
names and money are received before De¬ 
cember 1st, will receive the November and 
December numbers of this year free . 

This will apply to all names, whether 
sent in clubs or singly. 

RAISE A CLUB NOW1 

The very liberal offer of two months free, and 
the beautiful chrorno Cherries are Ripe, to every 
new subscriber, will be an extra inducement to per¬ 
sons to subscribe, and It will be an easy matter to 
raise a large club. 

CHERRIES ARE RIPE! 

A Beautiful New Ckromo (*iven to Ev¬ 
ery Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

Tbe LITTLE CORPORAL will to wot m year, and i copy 
of the Ckromo CHERRIES ARE RIPE, post paid, 

■poo receipt of ( 1 . 60 . 

4 

Now is the Time to Subscribe. 

Cherries arc Ripe is the name of a new chrorno. 
made expressly for us, after an original painting by 
Louis Kura, of this city. It represents a little girl 
about 12 or 14 years of age under a cherry tree in the 
orchard, picking some of the delicious red fruit and 
tossing it to her baby brother sitting near by on the 
grass. A brook by the side of the lawn, and a house 
in the distance complete the picture, and it is just 
such a Beene as all delight to look upon. The size 
of the chrorno is 10 by 12 inches, and would sell 
readily at the picture stores for $8.00. 


HOW TO DO IT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a club, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a copy 
of the chrorno, which we will send, postpaid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list of premiums, 
upon the receipt of 75 cents. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have a copy of the chrorno, so that per¬ 
sons who may wish to subscribe can see beforehand 
what they are to get. We make this offer only to 
those who will promise to try to raise a chib. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1878. 

The Littlb Corporal is now in its eighth year of 
publication, and has from its beginning been dis¬ 
tinguished for the purity and originality of its lite¬ 
rary contents, and the beauty and excellence of its 
pictorial illustrations. Its circulation extends into 
every State in the Union, and many places in foreign 
lands; and it is acknowledged by the press and the 
people to be the best and the cheapest periodical of 
its kind in the land. 

It is the aim of the Littlk Corporal to amuse 
and instruct the young; to cultivate a taste for read¬ 
ing good and useful books, instead of the trashy and 
sensational stuff that is now so widely scattered 
throughout the land; to implant proper ideas of life, 
Its duties and its responsibilities; and, in short, Is 
not afraid to live up to its beautiful motto: “Fight¬ 
ing against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful." 

The high standing which the Little Corpora i. 
has already attained, and the wide circulation hith¬ 
erto achieved, enable us to promise for tbe future 
the same excellence which has characterized It In 
the past, with an increase, if possible, in variety and 
beauty of its illustrations and superiority of Its lite¬ 
rary matter. 

One of the leading attractions of the remainder of 
this year and a part of nest, will be a story by Emily 
Huntington Miller, entitled, “Uncle Dick’s Legacy." 
This will be emphatically a boy’s story, written in 
the author's happiest style. 

In the January number for next year we shall be¬ 
gin the publication of a serial story by that popular 
writer for children, Mary A. Dennison, entitled, 
“ Hidden Treasure," which will continue throughout 
the year. 

Another story by Helen C. Weeks—author of 
*• Dora," our charming serial for this year—may be 
expected during the year. Besides the serial stories, 
there will be the usual variety of shorter stories— 
poetry, history, etc. Iu short, it will be the aim of 
both editor and publisher to produce each month a 
magazine, superior if possible, to any of the num¬ 
bers preceding. 

“What child should be without It? ‘Not mine,* 
should be your response, good mother. It will teach 
him so many noble and generous lessons, which will 
be of such value in hollaing him up into a glorious 
manhood. Let the child have it ."—Home Guardian, 
Boston. 
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Home Amuseker ts. —The time has passed when 
intelligent parents desire to exclude rational and in¬ 
nocent social games and amusements from the home 
circle. Home amusements should combine instruc¬ 
tion with recreation, to communicate some useful 
information without any severe mental effort on the 
part of the child or parent, thereby making play of 
that which is generally considered a task. So Im¬ 
portant has this department of home education be¬ 
come, that a demand has been created for a variety 
of prepared games for the family circle—so that sev¬ 
eral establishments have arisen which make it a 
business to manufacture games and amusements of 
this kind. The most prominent of these is the firm 
of Milton Bradley A Co., Springfield, Mass. We have 
recently had the pleasure of examining a variety of 
their games, and we are sAtisfled that there is noth¬ 
ing in them that can offend the most conservative m 
these matters. We have made a selection of a few 
of their games for our premium list for the present 
season. As we have not sufficient room for a general 
description of these articles, we will send an illus¬ 
trated circular upon the receipt of a stamp, to any 
who may be interested in knowing more about the 
games. _ ^ 

Revised Premium List.— We have revised our 
list of Premiums, and have added a large number of 
new articles. We have not the space to spare to de¬ 
scribe the new articles; but be assured they are all 
first class goods, of our own selection, and just as 
good as so much cash to those who receive them. 
Make your selections or articles wanted, and begin 
your club early—before everybody has already sent 
in their names, or given them to some other agent. 


IN CLUB WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


We will receive subscriptions for the following 
magazines and papers in club with the Little Cor¬ 
poral, with our chromo, mounted, sent post paid, 
upon the receipt of the price annexed to each. Per¬ 
sons wishing to subscribe for any of the publica¬ 
tions named here, will find it to their interest to do 
so in club with the Little Corporal, at the reduced 
rates given for both. Club agents should call at¬ 
tention to this list, as every name for the Corporal 
wiU count on your list for a premium. No premi¬ 
ums, however, are paid for the names for other mag¬ 
azines and papers: 


Harper’s Monthly, $4.00, and Little Corporal, 
Scribner’s “ 4.00, 

Atlantic “ 4.00, “ 

Lakeside “ 4.00, “ 

Old and New. 4.00, 

Phrenological Journal, 3.00 “ “ 

Godey’s Lady's Book, 3.00 “ “ 

American Agriculturist, 1.60 “ 


$5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
4 00 
4 00 
2 75 


WEEKLIES. 


Hearth and Home, $3.00, and Little Corporal, 
Harper’s Weekly, 4.00, “ “ 

Harper’s Bazar, 4.00, “ 

The Advance, 8.00, 

The Standard, 2.50, 

Rural New Yorker. 2.50, *' “ 

Western Rural, 2.50, 


$4 00 
5 00 
5 00 
4 00 
3 75 
8 75 
3 50 


Prairie Farmer, 2.00, and Little Corporal, $3 50 

Toledo Blade, 2.00, ” 8 00 

We do not furnish specimen copies of any of the 
above publications except the Little Corporal. 
Subscriptions need not be ordered all to one person, 
nor to the same post office. Subscriptions on the 
above terms must all be sent to JOHN E. MILLER, 
“ Little Corporal,” Chicago. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Bound the Wotid by a Boy. This is one of the 
most Interesting, entertaining and instructive books 
of travels, we have come across for some time. Price 
$1.50. Harpers, New York. American Sunday- 
school Union, W. W. Port, Agent, Chicago. 

Kitty's Robing, and Toutou and Pussy. There Is 
no writer for the young whose stories we take more 
delight in reading, than those from the pen of Joan¬ 
na H. Mathews. The above named volumes form 
the beginning of a new series which promises both 
excellence and beauty. Cloth, 280 pp., $1.10 each. 
Carter A Bros., New York, and W. G. Holmes, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Tales of the Warrior Judges. By Dr. McDuff It 
is here the author’s purpose to furnish to boys a 
book suitable for Sunday reading, and interest them 
in some of the more attractive scenes and incidents 
of Bible history. Cloth, 218 pp., price $1.00. Carter 
& Bros., New York, publishers. For sale by W. G. 
Holmes, Chicago. 

The Well in the Desert. A new book, by the au¬ 
thor of “ lsoult Barry,” a religious novel, relating to 
times and characters in the middle ages. Cloth, 328 
pp., price $1.25. Carters, New' York. W. G. Holmes, 
Chicago. 

Norwegian Danish Oramtnar and Reader. By Rev. 
C. L P. Peterson. This is a book designed for Amer¬ 
ican students who w r isb to acquire a knowledge of 
the language of these two nations. S. C. Griggs A 
Co., Publishers, Chicago. 

Roundabout Rambles in Lands qf Fact und Fancy. 
By Frank R. Stockton. A charming volume of sto¬ 
ries and pictures in the world of fact and fancy—a 
valuable treasure for the home and fireside, contain¬ 
ing amusement and instruction for old and you ug 
alike. The book is beautifully illustrated with over 
200 pictures; an excellent volume for the holidays. 
Cloth, gilt side, 870 pp., 8vo., price $2.50. Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co., Publishers, New York. Western 
News Company, Chicago. 

The Sunday-school Concert. A valuable and tlnw- 
ly aid to all who contemplate some special exercises 
during the holidays. The book consists of a number 
of Scriptural concert exercises, with selections from 
the Old and New Testaments, interspersed with 
hymns and recitations. Before you arrange for a 
monthly or holiday concert, first examine this little 
work. Cloth, 260 pp., price 75c. Adams, Blackmer 
A Lyon, Publishers, Chicago. 

Any of the above books will be sent, post 
paid, by the publisher of the Little Corporal, 
upon receipt of the price given. 
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UNCLE DICK’S LEGACY. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chapter IV. 



the sunniest of May 
ff* mornings a little lumber 
schooner was tacking about 
near the western shore of Lake 
Hurou, evidently designing to 
make a landing at some of the 
small islands along the coast. 
Her crew of three men were 
busy at ropes and tackling, 
while two boys, with a boat swung over 
her side, were watching the right moment 
to let it drop into the water. 

“Let her go!” called the captain, and 
down went the little boat, followed by a 
hearty cheer from the boys, as she struck 
the water and lay rocking and swaying on 
the w r aves. 

“Now then, look alive, you two chaps,” 
said the captain, and Steve went down the 
side of the schooner like a regular old salt, 
and kept the boat steadily in place, while 
the boys followed him. 

A few strokes of the oars brought them 
out of the swell of the schoojier, and they 
watched her as she swung around and bore 
slowly off. 

“ Good luck to you,” shouted the cap¬ 
tain. “ If you get sick ©f your job, put up 


a rag on the point yonder, and we ’ll take 
you off on the back trip.” 

“All right,” said the boys, and waved 
them a merry good bye. 

“Mind your rudder, now, Raymon’,” 
said Steve. “We’re gwyne roun’dis yer 
islan’ an’ straight fer the p’int yender; steer 
fer the big tree furdest down.” 

So Raymond steered for the distant point, 
and Steve, with his powerful strokes, sent 
the boat cutting smoothly through the w r a- 
ter. Raymond and Archie were full of ex¬ 
citement, but Stephen was grave and silent 

“Give us a song, Steve,” called Archie, 
“ a regular plantation song; seems to me I 
never was so happy in my life.” And Ar¬ 
chie put his hands to his mouth and sent^a 
tremendous whoop echoing oyer the water 
—one of those unearthly sounds which 
boys the w r orld over seem to delight in. 

“ I do n’t feel like yellin’,” said Steve, as 
the sound died away. “I’ve been askin’ 
the good Lord to take keer of we uns, ever 
sence we started out. Did ’pear like 
’t w T a’ n’t a sight of trouble fer Him to do 
it so far, but ever sence that schooner set 
us adrift, I jest depend on Him to take us 
in hand.” 


Entered according to Act qf Congress, In the year 1872, by John E. Miller , in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington. 
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14 He ’ll take care of us,” said Raymond, 
with a grave earnestness, that was like his 
father. “Papa never would have let us 
come, only for that. And, Steve, I want 
to tell you that we promised papa to be 
under your orders while we were gone, just 
as much as if we were in the army, and 
you were our commanding officer.” 

Steve’s honest face shone with pleasure 
at the confidence reposed in him. 

“ I tell ye now, boys,” he said, “ dey’s a 
heap o’ things I dunno nuffin ’bout; but I’s 
fotched up trampin’, an’ I ’stands it all de 
way frew.” And, taking a fresh grip at 
his oars, Steve struck into one of his old 
tinging songs: 

“Oh! I ’e got news from do blessed country, 

Ho, brudder! hear de trumpet call! 

Go along o’ me to de blessed country, 

Room enough for all. 

My good ‘Lord He call me, 

My good Lord He call me, 

1j/Ly good Lord He call my soul 
For to hear de trumpet soun’ in do mornin’ 

“ No more trouble in de blessed country, 

IIo, brudder! won’t you go along o’ me? 

My king, Jesus, in de blessed country 
Shore enough I see. 

My good Lord He call me, 

My good Lord He call me, 

My good Lord He call my soul 
For to hear de trumpet soun’ In de mornin’.’’ 

“Put her more to de right, Raymond,” 
said Steve, ending his song suddenly, to 
take an observation over his shoulder, “ so’s 
to come in t’ other side the point.” And 
Raymond shifted the rudder, while Archie 
whistled in time w ith the oar strokes, 

“My good Lord He call me.” 

About half an hour brought them along. 
side of the point, where they found a little 
sheltered cove, shut in by a smooth beach, 
upon which it was easy to run the boat so 
as to spring out upon dry sand. 

“ What a place for a swim,” said Archie, 
looking off into the smooth w r ater. “Is 
this near the farm, Steve? ” 

“ ’Bout twenty mile, ef we uns could fly,” 
said Steve, putting the boat rope over his 
shoulder, and dragging it like a feather 
along the sand towards a tangle of wild 
rice and flags, from which the ducks flew 
up at their approach. 


“ Hole on a bit, cap’n,” said Steve, drop¬ 
ping the rope and reaching for his gun; 
“you an’ me is trabelin’ same way,” and 
he crept warily around the edge of the rice, 
followed by the eager boys. The ducks 
had scarcely taken alarm, but dropped 
dow r n again to the water, only a few rods 
away, and Steve soon secured a brace of 
splendid mallards, while Raymond had 
nothing to show r for his shots, though he 
was sure he must have killed several. 

“Like enough,” said Steve, “ducks is 
cur’us animals; ’pears like they is n’t sensi¬ 
ble of it when they is killed, but keep 
swimmin’ round, or else dive to the bottom. 
Dese yer fellers ’ll come mighty handy fer 
dinner,” and he slung the ducks over his 
shoulder and w ent back to the boat, w hich 
he pushed into the rice, making the rope 
fast to the end of a sunken log. Then he 
took out the oars, and after a moment’s 
deliberation, climbed a tree and laid them 
high and dry among the branches. ‘ 4 There, 
now r ,” said he, “I neber seen nothing 
smaller ’n a coon in dese yer diggins, but 
it’s jest as well to be safe ’bout things.” 

The boys had each a knapsack strapped 
upon his back, and a light rifle, while Steve 
had in addition a couple of rubber blankets, 
a short handled axe, and a few camping 
utensils of small weight. 

“It’s just nothing at all,” said Archie 
stepping briskly off when Steve had ad¬ 
justed his load for him. “I could travel 
all day, and never feel it.” 

“ So could I,” said Raymond; but Steve 
laughed to himself, and said, 

“Reckon I’ll tote bofe yer rifles ’fore 
dark.” 

Along the shore the land was for the most 
part marshy, but further back it rose into 
a dry timbered ridge. Steve went on cau¬ 
tiously, looking about him for landmarks, 
and at last struck upon an old track, nearly 
overgrown with bushes, but still easily to 
be traced by the stumps and fallen trees. 

“ Dis yer’s the ole timber road from the 
loggin’ camp up yender. Sights o’ big 
trees gone over dis road, but the bes’ lum¬ 
ber done toted off.” 

The woods were almost entirely free 
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from undergrowth, and it was pleasant 
walking, excepting for the fallen trees that 
continually turned them from a direct 
course, and made it sometimes difficult to 
keep the course.of the road. ® Wild flowers 
bloomed in the greatest profusion, and 
were both a wonder and a delight to the 
boys, who had spent nearly the whole of 
their lives within city bounds. But long 
before noon Archie had stopped running 
after wild flowers, and even tramped grim¬ 
ly through whole beds of fairy-like ane¬ 
mones and violets. He made no complaint 
of weariness; but when Steve threw down 
his pack in a beautiful little opening and 
called for a halt, Archie instantly dropped 
upon the short mossy turf. 

“Don’t you do dat ar, honey,” said 
Stevfc, unrolling one of the rubber blankets 
and spreading it upon the ground; “ de 
groun’ hereabout’s chock full of ager.” 

Archie rolled on to the blanket, and 
smiled lazily, while Steve unstrapped his 
knapsack for him. 

“I’m not so very tired,” said Raymond, 
and he busied himself with collecting ma¬ 
terials for a fire, which was soon burning 
famously, and turning the chips into a bed 
of glowing coals for broiling the ducks. 
Steve prepared dinner with the skill of an 
experienced woodsman, and the tlu*ee made 
a meal an epicure might envy, from the 
broiled duck and a corn dodger spread 
upon a piece of tin and propped up before 
the fire to bake. Then they took a long 
rest lying on the blankets around the fire, 
and Steve told thrilling stories of his army 
life with “ pore Mars’ Dick.” 

“Now, then,” said Steve, repacking his 
load, “ef we kin push on ’bout five mile, 
I reckon we ’ll come to some ole camp. 
Shore to be plenty logs lyin’ roun’ ole 
camps, to build up a big fire. Mars’ Dick 
an’ me camped more ’n a month up beyand 
a piece, an’ many times I seen a b’ar come 
outen the woods to look at our fire.” 

“Were you afraid of him? I mean, are 
bears dangerous?” asked Archie, quickly. 

“Well,” said Steve, cautiously, “a b’ar 
nwught be dangerous; but most times he’s 


jest a lazy, shif less critter, eatin’ an’ stuf¬ 
fin’ whatever comes fust. No use lookin’ 
for a shot at one now, dough, honey; lum¬ 
bermen dared all de big game off, skeered 
it ’way, fer shore.” 

Archie had been very brave before leav¬ 
ing home, and killed dozens of bears in 
imagination; but after half a day’s tramp¬ 
ing in those desolate woods it was a small 
relief to know that game of that description 
was “skeered away fer shore.” The work 
of the lumbermen became more apparent 
as they went on, the trees being sometimes 
entirely cut away for large spaces, and qn 
hour before sunset they came to the remains 
of an old camp. In spite of the long time 
since it was occupied, the walls of a log 
cabin were partly standing, the logs with 
their chinking of mud and turf being over¬ 
grown and matted together by bushes. The 
roof had entirely fallen in, but a shelter 
was easily arranged in one corner, where a 
break in the wall gave opportunity to build 
a mighty pile of logs in front. They made 
their supper from the stores in their knap¬ 
sacks, a little dry looking package being 
shaved up, and brewed in water over the 
fire, until it came off a savory soup. 

“I don’t blame the bears for coming if 
they sqiell that,” said Raymond dipping his 
spoon with the others into the stew-pan 
that served them all together. 

“Just think,” said Archie, blowing his 
soup in the most independent way, “if 
only Aunt Rachel could see us three eating 
out of a kettle.” 

“ I wish she could,” said Raymond, “ and 
father, too. I tell you, father w r ould just 
like the fun as well as we do.” 

“ I do n’t believe he would eat soup in a 
stew-pan,” said Archie. 

“What’8 the odds?” said Steva “I’s 
seed fellers in the army that was fotched 
up on silver forks an’ chany platters, jest 
eatin’ hoecakes mixed up in a ole hat, an’ 
happy as de queen o’ Sheby. We’s nuffin 
but dust an’ ashes, honey, de very bes’ of 
us, an’ dirt comes kind o* nat’ral, when 
we’s put right to it.” 

“What did the lumbermen live on?” 
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asked Raymond, not quite relishing the 
discussion. 

“Pork an’ molasses and co’n meal,” said 
Steve; “nuffin else, ’dout ’twas strong 
coffee an’ whisky.” 

“ Now light the camp fire,” said Archie, 
“I want to see it blaze,” and,soon from 
their sheltered corner they were watching 
the slow flame creeping under and through 
the great logs, until they shot strong and 
steady to the very top, making a broaden¬ 
ing circle of light all about them. 

“ It seems almost too bad to burn up so 
much wood,” said Raymond, who had al¬ 
ways seen fuel carefully used. 

“ Wood’s no ’count out here,” said Steve. 
“ Dey’s ’nougli big trees gone down over 
dis yer road to build a city. The boss he 
jest skinned it. You see he bought it fer 
the timber, an’ there wus folks as mistrust¬ 
ed he had n’t no right title to the land, and 
that was what made him hurry the job so. 
Turned out he had a title, a mighty mean 
one, too; got it out o’ some pore feller. Tax 
title, Mars Dick called it.” 

“I know,” said Raymond, “father told 


me that when taxes are not paid on land, 
the government sells it, and any one can 
buy it for just the amount of the taxes. 
Then if he goes on paying the taxes, after 
awhile he get^a title to it; a tax title, they 
call it.” 

“What if our land has been sold?” ex¬ 
claimed Archie, starting up. 

“Papa says veiy likely it has,” said 
Raymond, quietly. “But he thinks— 
he’s not sure, but he thinks that Uncle 
Dick told him he made provision for the 
taxes for several years, so it may be all 
right.” 

Just then a dark figure suddenly stepped 
from the woods into the firelight, and stood 
as if doubtful whether to come nearer. 
Steve sprang up instantly, and called out 
like a sentinel on duty, 

“Halt, there! What you want?” 

“Halt yersilf,” answered the stranger, 
coming rapidly up, and showing a good- 
natured face. “ It’s a sup o’ whisky I’m 
wantin’. Be jabers,” he added, drawing 
back as he saw Steve’s face, “an’ is it 
nagers ye are althegither? ” 


CROLL AND HIS NAP. 

FOR THE WEE ONES. 


BY JENNIE BURR. 


Croll was the pet of the house. You 
would n’t have wondered if you had seen 
him. In the first place, he had a round 
chub of a face, a dimple in each cheek, a 
thick head of curls, soft as silk—that is, 
when they were not stiff with wax, or 
sugar, or paint—and big, black, shining 
eyes. I think his eyes were black. As I stop 
a minute to recall them I seem not to be 
sure. If they were not black, they were 
brown. But whatever color they were, this 
is certain, that they were very shining eyes, 
and that they saw a gfeat many things. 

Croll’s curls gave him a deal of trouble; 
for, no matter how many times a day they 
were combed, they were almost always in 
disorder, and kept falling over his eyes in 
the most provoking way. So one day 


Croll got rid of this trouble by standing 
behind the door and privately cutting off 
two or three with a pair of scissors. This 
was fine fun while he was cutting them, 
but no sooner were they off than he began 
to wish them on, and tried many ingenious 
ways to fasten them in their places. But 
they kept dropping off in spite of him, and 
foolish Croll was seen to have spoiled his 
curls. 

Besides his curls, and his dimples, and 
his big, shining eyes—black or brown— 
Croll had delightful ways. These are 
more difficult to describe than even his 
eyes, about which I am so uncertain. Per¬ 
haps it would be better to let them describe 
themselves. So I will only say that Croll 
was altogether charming. 
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Now I think of it, not altogether charm¬ 
ing. However pretty, or piquant, Croll 
was not an angel, as we shall presently see. 
Croll liked a great many things. He liked 
to pick the handsomest flowers from the 
garden border, although his mamma did 
not like to have him. He liked to put peas 
into his small sister’s ears, and did not 
want her to cry about it. He liked to step 
on the cat’s tail—one part of the cat—and 
wondered why the other part cried. He 
liked to pull his mamma’s ear drops, be¬ 
cause the blood rushed into her ears so 
bright and red. Mamma liked this, too, 
when he did not pull too hard. 

But he did not like to take a nap in the 
afternoon. That was one of the afflictions. 
His mamma liked to have him, and no 
doubt he liked it well enough himself when 
lie once got asleep, if he liked anything at 
that time; but he did not like the beginning 
part. He did not enjoy going away up 
stairs so soon after dinner—away from his 
horse, away from his box of blocks, and 
above all, away from the table that Bridget 
was clearing. He would much rather stay 
down stairs and help clear the table. This 
he could do to perfection. He could put 
up knives and forks as no one else could 
put them up—so that they cfiuld never be 
found again, or almost never—as you will 
believe when I tell you that the vinegar had 
been growing unaccountably black for sev¬ 
eral weeks before anybody thought to ex¬ 
amine the cask, and see what was the mat¬ 
ter. Here were found three knives and 
five forks. I will not «ay positively that 
Croll put them there, for I did not see him, 
and he remembered nothing about it. I 
only know they were there. 

But I was saying Croll did not like to 
take a nap in the afternoon. Not that he 
was any better natured at this time of day 
than any other. On the contrary, he was 
quite out of sorts with everybody and every¬ 
thing. Everything went wrong with Croll 
at about this time of day. lie wanted so 
many things, and yet he did not know 
what he wanted. Except this, he knew he 
did not want to take a nap. One day lie 


wanted to take a nap much less than usual. 
In fact he wanted it so little he cried about 
it. But mamma took crying Croll up stairs 
to his own room, put him on the bed, let 
fall the curtains, and left him. 

To have the curtains down was another 
of Croll’s troubles, for then he could n’t 
look out of the window. He could only 
hear Bob and Nell—whose mamma did not 
make them take a nap—calling to one an¬ 
other over the way. This was very dread¬ 
ful to one with such wide awake eyes as 
Croll’s. 

To-day there were no children out, and 
very soon all was still up stairs. As mam¬ 
ma sat sewing in the parlor, she softly said 
to herself, “Dear little Croll has gone to 
sleep.” Perhaps he had.* It was possibly 
ten minutes before mamma heard a faint, 
queer little noise come along the hall up 
stairs. Then it stopped, and a timid little 
voice—sounding much like Croll’s—said, 

“ Mamma, may I turn down?” 

But mamma did not speak. The little 
noise came again for a minute, and then 
stopped. For five minutes nothing was 
heard up stairs. Then the queer little noise 
moved along the hall again, stopped at the 
head of the staiis, and the same little voice, 
not so faint as before, said, 

“Mamma, may I turn dow-oon?” 

This time mamma spoke. 

“Croll, you are naughty not to go to 
sleep. Go right back to bed, and have 
your nap.” 

The queer little noise came again from 
along the hall, and then all was still up 
stairs. For more than ten minutes one 
could hear nothing but the clock ticking 
Mamma smiled, and said to herself, “De 
little Croll has forgotten his troubles, i 
gone to sleep at last.” 

But after ten minutes the little i 
came again, and stopped at the head c 
stairs. Then the little voice, very fair 
time, and more broken, said, 

“ Mamma, may I turn dow-o-o-n?' 

Mamma did not speak, but she ^ 
lier sewing quickly, and walked v 
There was Croll standing by the ' 
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and looking very sorry. His face was ac¬ 
tually an inch longer than usual, and there 
was a big tear in one corner of each eye. 
Mamma looked very firmly into Croll’s eyes. 
Croll looked into mamma’s eyes. Then 
mamma led Croll to his own room again, 
put him on the bed, and sat down by the 
bed. 

“ Now you must shut your eyes.” 

Croll shut liis eyes. 

“ And go to sleep.” 

“Its asleep, mamma.” And he screwed 
his eyes tight together, to show how fast 
asleep he was. Mamma laughed to herself 
and said, 


[December, 

“No, you are not asleep until you stop 
talking.” 

The fun of it was, Croll really thought 
he was asleep, because his eyes were shut. 
He stopped talking for a whole minute— 
two whole minutes—five minutes, in short, 
a good many minutes. For, I do n’t know 
how it was, but somehow or other, when 
Croll stopped talking, he fell fast asleep, 
and never knew anything how it happened. 
But this is certain—shutting his eyes helped 
Croll get asleep. And I think we may 
conclude as a general thing that if one 
wishes to get asleep, one had first better shut 
one’s eyes. Especially if mamma says so. 


The Little Corporal Magazine. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


Ted and Mattie had finished their work. 
It was hard, cold work, dragging dead 
wood on the old broken hand sled, clear 
from Deacon Turner’s wood lot to the lit¬ 
tle tumble down log house by the four cor¬ 
ners. But the children did not mind the 
cold, or the work either; they were so glad 
to have plenty of wood to fill up the great 
yawning fire-place, and keep the frost from 
curdling the air in the one room, and pinch¬ 
ing the baby’s fingers and toes as she sat in 
her cradle. 

“There,” said Ted, taking off his mit¬ 
tens to blow his cold, red Angel’s, “if we 
don’t have anything else for Christmas 
<5 Ve got lots of wood, and I mean to fill 
old fire-place chock full to-morrow.” 
wish we did have something else, 
i,” said Mattie, gravely; “something 
or mother and the baby ; but you 
’t speak about it, Ted, not before 
r, because it makes her feel bad.” 

/e got something for baby,” said 
'steriously. “ Miss Spriggins gave 
'hen I took her work home yes- 
' he drew from his pocket a little 
r on which ribbon had been 
as papered on the ends with 
r l both Ted and Mattie ad- 
ach. 


“How pleased she’ll be,” said Mattie. 
“ Are you going to hang up your stocking, 
Ted?” 

“ Course I am,” said Ted. “ Something 
might happen, you know; and any how I 
like to pretend I’m expecting lots of 
things.” 

The two children went into the house, 
where their nlother was sewing by the last 
light of the short winter day, while the 
baby sat in her cradle playing with a string 
of spools. The mother was pale and thin, 
and looked, oh! so sad and tired; but the 
baby was as fat, and round, and rosy as a 
nice plump apple, and did n’t look as if she 
knew anything about the hard times that 
had come to the little log house when the 
father died, just about the time she first 
opened her wondering eyes on the world. 

“The wood is all in the shed, mother,” 
said Mattie, “a nice big pile of it; and 
when that is gone, Deacon Turner is going 
to draw us a load himself; he said so tins 
afternoon.” 

“ And to-morrow’ll be Christmas,” said 
Ted, “and I s’pose I’d better catch that 
turkey before dark.” 

The mother smiled at merry Ted, and 
Mattie drew out the small table and spread 
their simple supper of brown bread and 
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milk. The children ate with hearty appe¬ 
tites; and though they sometimes felt a 
little dissatisfied with their plain fare, yet 
the milk was sweet and rich, and the bread 
wholesome, so they were in no danger of 
suffering. 

After supper the lamp was lighted, the 
small room made as neat as could be, fresh 
wood heaped upon the fire, and after a 
frolic with baby, Ted and Mattie crept up 
the ladder to their bed in the loft, while 
•their mother sat down again to her sewing. 
She had sad thoughts for company that 
Christmas eve, and she sighed a good deal 
as she plied her needle, glancing sometimes 
at the rosy baby in her cradle, and some¬ 
times at the three little stockings hanging 
there by the chimney. They were a good 
deal worn, those little stockings, and Mat¬ 
tie’s careful fingers had darned them here 
and there. Dear, patient, helpful little 
fingers—how ready they had been to take 
up the burden of life—how the mother’s 
heart longed to fill them with good gifts 
this blessed Christmas; but, alas! she had 
nothing to give. She was not even so rich 
as little Ted, who had squeezed liis pre¬ 
cious block into the baby’s stocking, and 
gone to bed happy. It was almost mid¬ 
night before the work was finished, and 
already the baby was stirring uneasily in 
her cradle, and once or twice the mother’s 
heart was startled into a quick throb of 
terror at hearing her hoarse, threatening 
cough. 

“ Dear heart,” said the mother, anxious¬ 
ly, running to the cradle, “if she should 
have the croup again, and not a thing in 
the house to give her! ” 

Half an hour more, and the little crea¬ 
ture was gasping and struggling, with dark 
rings about her pretty blue eyes, and an 
ashy whiteness around her mouth. 

“ Run for the doctor, Mattie,” called the 
mother, and Mattie never stopped to think 
of the night or the cold, as she tied on the 
old blue hood, and wrapped herself in her 
thin, worn shawl, and pattered away down 
the lonesome road, just as the clock struck 
twelve. I dare say the doctor was tired 


and sleepy, and I do suppose that doctors 
need rest as much as other mortals; but 
Mattie never would have guessed, by any 
word or look of Dr. Ashley’s, that it was 
not the most delightful thing in the world 
to him to get up at midnight and go half 
a mile to see a sick baby, with no earthly 
prospect of any fee. I said no earthly 
prospect, but I make no doubt that a good 
many of Doctor Ashley’s bills were kept 
safely for settlement by and by, when the 
great Paymaster up in heaven calls His 
stewards to account. 

“ Had n’t you some simple thing to give 
her?” said the doctor, examining the baby 

“ Nothing , doctor,” said the mother, sadly. 

“No sweet oil, butter, molasses? even 
lard would have done.” 

“Nothing, doctor,” said the mother 
again, her lip quivering a little now; “no 
butter, molasses, or even lard.” 

The doctor bent a pitiful face over the 
baby, and he gave his directions in a low 
voice; but he stayed patiently by her until 
he saw the difficult breathing relieved at 
last, and the little creature sleeping safely 
in her cradle. He had fount? time to note 
the three empty stockings by the chimney 
before he went; and he rightly guessed that 
in a house so poor there was nothing to fill 
them. But whatever he thought about it, 
he made no remarks, and when the baby 
was out of danger he went away. The 
tired mother slept late into the next morn¬ 
ing, with her rosy little treasure folded 
close in her arms, and the womanly little 
daughter came quietly down the ladder and 
began to build up the fire from the coals 
that still smouldered in the white ashes. 
She saw. the stockings, empty still, but she 
had not the heart to take them down. Her 
fingers were cold and stiff*, and somehow 
she found it lArd to open the door, but 
when it did come open, there was a big 
basket fastened to the latch, heaped with 
bundles great find small. She took it dow n, 
half doubting if she really were awake, and 
read upon the top in big letters, 

“ Merry Christmas from Santa Claus to 
Ted and Mattie” 
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I cannot tell you half there was in it, but 
even the turkey had been remembered, and 
though there was not a word to make one 
suspect anybody but Santa Claus, yet I 
happen to know that Dr. Ashley had no 
turkey for his Christmas dinner, though he 
certainly bought a nice one the day before¬ 
hand; but one thing I do not know, and 
that is, where they had the merriest 
Christmas, at the white house on the hill, 
or the little log house at the four cor¬ 
ners. 

OUR LITTLE MULBERRY TREE. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 

Just where the grassy bank slopes dow r n 
to the road, my father planted a little mul¬ 
berry tree, seven years ago. It never grew 
one bit; the leaves came on it every spring 
and fell oft* every fall, but it grew no taller. 
Two years ago we had a stile made over 
the fence, at the foot of the green soddy 
bank, below the tree, and right beside it 
were four stair steps placed in the bank. 
Now, in the winter time, when w*e would 
go down tho§e steps, if they were icy, or 
slippery, we would be sure to catch hold of 
one of the half dozen switchy branches of 
the stunted mulberry, to keep from falling. 
By this means one branch after another 
got broken oft', and then w T e would clutch 
at the one main branch, and hang to it 
until we would get dow n the slippery steps. 

Would you believe it, little boys! the 
hard usage, and downright abuse, and 
snapping off of little limbs, and swinging 
down the steps by the tough sprout did it 
real good! The abuse w r e gave it seemed 
to make it spunky and ambitious—it made 
it grow—it loosened the choking sod about 
the roots, and stirred the little blood m its 
veins, and put new life in^) it; and now r , 
to-day, it stands up and flutters its green 
leaves like jolly little banners, and it sw r ays 
its young limbs, and is full of vitality. 

Little Joe Stubbs was here yesterday for 
some pop corn to plant. Joe and I are 
good friends. Poor boy! his father is a 
drunkard, and his mother has to go out 
washing, and the children don’t go to 
school very much. The poor child was so 


lagged that he modestly walked backwards, 
and he could n’t look in my eyes only in a 
veiy shy way. 

He took off his hat to put the com in, 
and he had to carry it in his arms, because 
there was no rim to it. I filled his pockets 
with rice corn, and sugar corn, and then I 
want to help -him over the stile. I was 
rather glad of the opportunity. 

We stopped on the beautiful green bank 
beside the mulberry tree, and I told him 
all about it, and said w T e could learn a good, 
lesson ourselves from* it. I said, “Now r , if 
this stile had never been here, and these steps 
in the steep bank, the little, low, stunted 
mulberry w r ould never have grown strong, 
and leafy, and full of life. It just needed 
the rough usage, and the pulling, and the 
abuse and unkind treatment to make it 
grow; and Josy, child, this like treatment 
of yours, that seems so hard to bear with 
to a little boy like you, will just make a 
man of you. Think of our mulbeny tree 
when your pa is drunk, and cross, and 
scolds you, and says unkind things, and 
when your pantaloons are w'orn and ragged, 
and your hat old and battered, and your 
feet cold, and you Ve hardly anything to 
eat. It has been even thus with many of 
our best great men. If you are a good 
boy, and obey your parents, and do n’t lie, 
or steal, or swear, or do mean things, you 
will see the time that you will honorably 
fill the position of a noble and useful man 
in society. Try to acquire good habits, 
and be steady, and industrious, and honor¬ 
able in all you say and do. This wise dis¬ 
cipline, that seems so hard, and dark, and 
sorrowful to you now', is only preparing 
you for a life full of good deeds and ripe 
usefulness.” 

Joe’s little brown hand clung tightly to 
mine as I helped him over the stile and 
handed dow n to him his little keg of a hat, 
and he did look too sweet when he twinkled 
his happy eyes and said, 

“ I thank ye, ma’am.” 

Since I see the likeness between the mul¬ 
berry tree and a poor struggling boy, I 
do n’t swing dow ? n the steps by the branches 
any more than I w T ould by a little child’s ears. 
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A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Blessed old Santa Claus! king of delights, 

What are you doing these long winter nights? 
Filling your budgets with trinkets and toys, 
Wonderful gifts for the girls and the boys? 
While you are planning for everything nice, 
Pray, let me give you a bit of advice. 

Do n’t take it hard, if I say in your ear, 

Santa, I think you were partial last year; 
Loading the rich folks with everything gay, 
Snubbing the poor ones who came in your way; 
Now, of all times in the yeaj\ I am sure, 

This is the time to remember the poor. 


Plenty of children there are in our city 
Who have no fathers or mothers to pity; . 

Plenty of people whose working and heedipg 
Scarcely can keep all their dear ones from needing. 
Now, if l came every year in Deccan her, 

They are the ones I would surely remember. 


Little red hands, that are aching and cold, 

You should have mittens your lingers to hold; 

Poor little feet, with your frost-bitten toes, 

You should be clothed in the warmest of hose; 

On the dark hearth I would kindle a light, 

Till the sad fac es were happy and bright. 
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Do n’t you think, Santa, if, all your life through, 
Some one had always been caring for you, 
Watching to guard you, by night and by day, 
Giving you gifts you could never repay, 
Sometimes, at least, you would sigh to recall 
How many children have nothing at all? 

Safe in your own quiet chamber at night, 

Cozy and warm in your blankets so white, 

Would n’t you think of the shivering forms, 

Out in the cold, and the wind, and the storm? 
Would n’t you think of the babies who cry, 
Pining in hunger and cold, till they die? 

Once, on a beautiful Christmas, you know, 

Jesus, our Savior, was born here below; 

Patiently stooping to hunger and pain, 

So He might save us, His lost ones, from shame; 
Now, if we love Him, He bids us to feed 
All His poor brothers and sisters who need. 

Blessed old Nick! I was sure if you knew it, 

You would remember and certainly do it; 

This year, at least, when you empty your pack, 
Pray give a portion to all who may lack; 

Then, if you chance to have anything over, 

Bring a small gift to your friend, 

Kitty Cloveb. 


CHRISTMAS EVE UNDER GROUND. 


BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

Chapter I. 


Gretchen sat with a fat baby on her knee. 
She was minding “ little Jacob,” while her 
mother was gone to the store. Mother 
would soon be back, bringing ever so many 
parcels and packages for Christmas day; 
but little Jacob was so sleepy he could not 
wait for her return; his complaint had 
grown from a “ fret ” to a “ f cry,” so Gretch¬ 
en had to take him up from the kitchen 
floor, and prepare him for bed. She had 
undressed him, except a little yellow flan¬ 
nel shirt, and was washing his sticky hands, 
for he had been eating “molasses broed,” 
as German Gretchen had been taught to 
call it. While she washed him she made 
him quite forget to cry, with her wonder¬ 
ful promises of good things for the morrow, 


for it was then Christmas eve. His eyes 
shone with pleasure, and he crowed and 
laughed loudly, while she talked to him. 
Although he had never seen a Christmas 
season, and was too young to understand 
her promises, he evidently felt the effect of 
her gentle way with him, and of the pleas¬ 
ant excitement expressed in Gretchen’s face, 
as well as her words, and which had been 
overflowing her heart all day. It only in¬ 
creased as evening drew on. Her deft, 
motherly fingers flew about as swift as her 
tongue, while she got her little brother 
ready for his cradle, and prated in baby- 
talk, for his benefit, of Christmas wonders 
and joys. By the time Jacob’s eyes were 
closed in slumber, his mother came in, and 
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preparations for Christmas and supper be¬ 
gan. 

The very same while, Fritz, who was an¬ 
other of Gretchen’s brothers, bigger than 
Jacob, and just two years younger than 
herself, which made him a little past eleven, 
sat thinking of the very same inspiring 
things. He was not near Gretchen nor 
Jacob, nor the warm homely kitchen—tidy, 
after the German fashion—but in one of 
the strangest and most dismal places in the 
world, for he was two miles from daylight, 
under ground. It did not seem so dismal 
to Fritz, however, for he was used to it 
He had been working in a coal mine for 
more than a year. 

His help was needed by his father, who 
was a miner, in order to keep the family 
supplied, for there were several other chil¬ 
dren besides the three already mentioned. 
Then there were dues to pay into the “Mi¬ 
ners’ Union,” and not unfrequent seasons 
when there was no work at all, on account 
of “strikes” and “turn-outs.” But, with 
Gretchen’s help for the mother, and the pay 
that Fritz drew every month, Mr. Raemsch 
was able to get along comfortably, and his 
wife to keep the house as neat as need be. 

There was always a plentiful and meriy 
time at Christmas-tide, too; and Fritz, 
like his “big sister,” had several such sea¬ 
sons to remember. His visions of “to¬ 
morrow” were as bright and glowing as 
hers were. He sat on a lump of hard, glis¬ 
tening coal, in a moment of leisure, right 
beside where his work was. This was 
where one great, dark gallery, called a 
“gangway,” separated from the other and 
main one. The iron rails of the tramway 
in the latter seemed to begin in darkness at 
one end, and end in darkness at the other; 
and those of the former, though disappear¬ 
ing in darkness beyond, began right at 
Fritz’s side, and required a “switch-off” 
to turn the wheels of the coal ears off and on 
the main ones. Fritz’s w ork was to tend 
the “ switch-off; ” and here he stayed from 
morning till evening, daily, always alone, 
except when the miners or cars w ere passing. 

There was a little lamp burning near 


him. Sometimes it hung by a hook to the 
front of his cap, but now he had stuck the 
hook into a timber by the side of the gang¬ 
way, the lamp shedding its feeble light in 
a little half-circle around him, and render¬ 
ing the darkness beyond more black. It 
was a dark place for a merry heart to beat 
in, but Fritz had a good time inside his 
bosom, and did not care a wdiit for the dark 
or the dampness. 

This time, as it was late in the day, and 
the eve of Christmas, he was waiting for 
the last of the coal trains to pass out to the 
foot of the “ shaft,” w’hen his father would 
come along that way, and they would go 
home together. He could hear and feel the 
shock of explosions of gunpowder, where 
the miners w’ere blasting the coal out, and 
the roar of coal rushing through the 
“shutes” into the wagons; but these did 
not prevent his impatient ear catching the 
sound of rumbling car-wheels, and the 
hoarse shouts of the mule-drivers, as train 
after train thundered towards him, along 
the hollow-sounding gangways. 

One after another passed by, a lamp 
dangling at the collar of the “lead-mule,” 
four others galloping after him, the heavily- 
laden train rumbling ‘after these, and the 
sooty driver standing on the “ bumper ” of 
the forward car, shouting, “Tush! tush! ” 
and cracking his w r liip in the flanks of his 
team. Fritz, with his hands on a lever, 
held the “switcli-ofF” steady while the 
wheels rolled over it, and was glad enough 
when the last one had passed him and dis¬ 
appeared from his view. He w r as not alone 
impatient to get home, but quite tired, too, 
for he had begun his w r ork that morning 
before day-break, and that had made a long 
day of it. It was a sort of finishing-up-day, 
as the mine was to be idle during the holi¬ 
days, and this w’as the reason for the un¬ 
usual labor. 

But Fritz must w ait awiiile for his father, 
so he got his dinner kettle, and began to 
eat the remains of his dinner. Thus occu¬ 
pied, he watched the lamps of miners gleam¬ 
ing like stars in the long galleries, as they 
came, tw r o by tw'o, from their labors. As 
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fast as two passed by others came in sight; 
and the next might be his father’s, Fritz 
would think, almost every time. At length, 
thinking he heard the voice, as well as saw 
the lamp he was waiting for, he took a 
fancy to hide, and let his father pass him, 
to run and overtake him when he had gone 
on a little way beyond. 

On one side of the main gangway, oppo¬ 
site the lever with which the “ switch-off” 
was moved to and fro, was a small cham¬ 
ber hewn out of the rocks. It had been 
made for an under-ground blacksmith’s 
shop, and was used for that purpose when 
the workmen were driving the branch 
gangway. So there was an old anvil in it, 
standing on a big block of stone, and all 
sorts of tools, and odds and ends thrown 
by. Full of frolic, Fritz dodged into this 
chamber, hid his lamp in a crevice, cover¬ 
ing it with a flat stone, and lay down, 
chuckling, behind the big stone and the 
anvil. Here he waited, peering out now 
and then, till the lamps’ light was near him, 
and he saw he had to wait still longer. 
Several times he w r as disappointed, as cou¬ 
ple after couple of miners passed by, and 
his father did not come yet. But the mis¬ 
chievous boy held on to his purpose. All 
alone as he had been all day, and still was, 
the Christmas fun, which he felt in his very 
bones, must have some vent. So lie hid 
again, and waited, and laughed to himself, 
and peered out now and then, and then lay 
still behind the stone, listening in the dead 
silence for the sound of footsteps, till lis¬ 
tening led on to sleep. 

Fritz did not know when sleep came, nor 
did he in the least suspect its coming; but 
it did come, and stole insensibly but surely 
over the weary boy, till all things were lost 
in sound and healthful rest. 

While Fritz was in the deepest of his 
slumbers, and the sweetest of his dreams, 
which were of mother, home, the Christmas 
tree, and the children around it, his father 
passed by. His heavy footsteps did not 
wake the little sleeper; nor his voice as he 
talked with his partner; nor the ringing of 
his pick and drill upon his shoulder, strik¬ 
ing together as he walked. Frederick 


Raemsch did not dream of what he was 
leaving behind him, as he strode along, 
hurrying to reach the foot of the shaft, lest 
he should be too late to be hoisted out be¬ 
fore the engine was stopped and the steam 
blown off. He thought his little boy had 
gone out before him, and was then proba¬ 
bly at home. So, with a dozen or more 
other miners, he got on the “ cage,” which 
was ready to ascend wlipn he reached it. 

A pull at a wire rang a little bell in the 
engine house away above. The men cling¬ 
ing to the “ cage,” and the car standing on 
it, could not hear the bell ring; but the en¬ 
gineer did, and the “cage” immediately 
began to rise. It went slowly at first; but 
faster every second, until the group of 
miners and the great weight with them 
went rushing swiftly towards the little 
round spot of daylight over head; then 
slower, slower again, as they came near the 
top, till the engine stopped, the “chocks” 
were set, and the “cage” stood still upon 
a level with the surface of the ground. 

Then the steam-whistle at the “coal 
breaker” sounded, the hissing steam was- 
let out of the boiler, and everybody went 
away. It would not be so at most times, 
but now, in view of Christmas, the “break¬ 
er,” the engine, and the mine were deserted, 
and poor Fritz slept on alone, happy in his 
slumber, and unconscious of his fearful 
situation, left asleep in a coal mine, two 
miles under ground. (To be concluded .) 


PRESERVING. 

BY MARY B. C. SLADE. 

Dame Margery stands by the red ripe piles 
Of fruits of the summer clime; 

She fills up her crystal jars, and smiles 
As she thinks of the winter time. 

The snow-white sugar she measures and weighs. 
With a care that never swerves. 

“When summer fruits are all gone,” she says, 
“You shall taste my winter preserves.” 

Maid Maggie leans out, In the shade and light 
The sun and the woodbine throw; 

She watches a white cloud's upward flight, 

And the bloom and the green below; 

The brook’s brown waters, as onward they haste. 
And the still, swift swallow’s curves. 

When summer beauty is gone, may I taste. 

Maid Mmr'rie. of your preserve* f 
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D O li A . [PRIZE STORY.] 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 

CHAPTER XII.— The End. 


Such a sight as the opening of the din¬ 
ing-room door disclosed had seldom been 
seen at Miss Jones’, where “goodies,” as 
the little girls called them, were rather 
looked down upon. 

But to-night the usual rules had been de¬ 
parted from. Cynthia’s eyes were rounder 
than ever, as she pointed out a cake in the 
center of the table and informed Dora it 
was for her alone. 

“Chock full o’ raisins and citron !” she 
said. “ My mother made it, and I know. 
You’ve got to take it home with you, and 
eat it every mite yourself.” 

“Then you must eat all my mottoes,” 
Dora said, recognizing some beauties sent 
up by her father. 

Miss Jones looked as if she wanted to say, 
“Now, children, don’t make yourselves 
sick,” but did not say it; and Cynthia was 
allowed to cut from another cake slices 
equally “chock full” of fruit, and distrib¬ 
ute them among scholars and guests. Dora, 
easily tired, crept away to bed before the 
supper ended, and finding Uncle Sol in the 
kitchen, stopped to give him a final hug. 
Uncle Sol’s eyes were dim, and his voice a 
little broken, as he held her for a minute 
in his anus, and said: 

“ Now, pooty, you ’re coming back 
again.” 

“To be sure I am,” said Dora; “and I 
know something, Uncle Sol, that nobody 
else does. Miss Miller is n’t coming back. 
1 heard Miss Jones tqll grandma so; and 
she said she had tried her faithfully, and 
found she would never answer to be with 
children. What ’ll I do, without somebody 
to plague me ? ” 

“You’ll plague yourself fast enough,” 
said Uncle Sol. “Let you alone for get¬ 
ting yourself into scrapes. Now, you go 
to bed an’ sleep like a pictur’! You need n’t 
say good-bye, coz I’m going to drive you 
over to-morrow.” 


The parting next day was rather a sad 
affair. Cynthia, dissolved in tears, declared 
that “this would take her down, if any¬ 
thing could ”—though as all the winter’s 
troubles had produced no effect in that 
way, it w r as doubtful if this would. Ned 
and Franky brought each a bag of nuts, 
and were disconcerted at Dora’s refusal of 
them. 

“Why, I’m going where there’s noth¬ 
ing but nuts,” she said. “I mean, there’s 
more than Jack or I ever could eat, if we 
cracked all the time. And, Ned, I want 
you to write to me, and tell me about 
George, you know, and if he earns money 
enough to buy the pumps. You can write 
to Jack and tell him, if you do n’t w ant to 
write to a girl.” 

“I guess I can stand it,” said Ned, rather 
envying a girl’s privileges, as Dora was 
passed around like smelling-salts from one 
to another. Then, as she was tucked into 
the sleigh, and Uncle Sol touched up old 
Gray, he sprang on the runner, planted a 
kiss on the tip of her nose, and ran off, 
follow ed by Franky. 

Miss Jones looked severe for the benefit 
of the little girls, but smiled for her ow r n, 
as she ordered them all to the schoolroom; 
and, with a feeling that everything inter¬ 
esting had gone out of their lives, they 
w r ent back again to the old w T ork. 

“I don’t feel as if it were I that am 
going away,” Dora said, at last, some time 
after they had passed the spot where she 
fell on that miserable night, w T hen Uncle 
Sol had found her. “ It seems just as if I 
had left the Dora that used to be, at school 
or somewhere, and this was a new one 
going home. I can’t tell what I mean. I’m 
the same, inside; and yet I’m different.” 

“I know,” said grandfather. “A good 
many such times have come in my life, 
after dreadful sorrows, and even great joys, 
when it seemed to me there w r as nothing 
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left of the old Winthrop, and I had all to 
begin again. ” 

“I know all about it,” said Uncle Sol; 
and I ’in getting to think a life ain’t good 
for much that ain’t*inostly upsets. It do n’t 
hurt a man to get pretty nigh the ground, 
so long’s he picks himself up an’ goes 
ahead; and it kind o’ puts him on his dan¬ 
der when the Lord lays him out every now 
an’ then, an’ he hez to fight to get into the 
kingdom. Feather beds ain’t the best 
things to git to Heaven on.” 

“That must be one reason why Miss 
Jones won’t have them,” said Dora, with a 
little laugh. 

“Now, Miss Jones,” said Uncle Sol, 
“she’s a straight, stiff kind of a woman 
enough—older’n her ma this minit, and 
full o’ cranks as an egg is o’ meat; an’ she 
was the wildest gal there was in the town, 
an’ a handsome gal, too, an’ laughin’ the 
whole time, till her trouble come.” 

Grandfather coughed a little, to warn 
Uncle Sol that perhaps his revelations 
might better not be made before Dora; but 
Uncle Sol went on: 

“Her lover w r as drowned, you know, 
going over to England. He was to lAarry 
her when he come back, an’ she was mak¬ 
ing her weddin’ fixins. It pretty nigh 
killed her, they said; but she held her head 
up, and never give in. She’s turned some 
good women out o’ that school o’ her ’n, if 
she is cranky.” 

Dora sat quiet, trying to imagine Miss 
Jones young and gay and in love, and 
thinking that this knowledge might help 
her another term in bearing more patiently 
any small aggravations that might arise 
from her sharp tongue. That was a short 
ride; and it was hard to say good-bye to 
Uncle Sol, who stood over her to the last, 
with tears in his eyes. * Dora looked back 
as the train moved away, and saw him still 
standing, the same quaint old figure she 
had seen in the village church, her first 
Sunday there, but looked at with such dif¬ 
ferent feelings. 

“ It’s queer how you do n’t know any¬ 
thing about somebody,” she said, “and 


then all at once think a great deal more of 
them than maybe you do of people you 
have seen ail your life.” 

And grandfather said, “ It is queer.” 

That night they spent in New Haven, for 
the journey was to be divided up as much 
as possible, to make it easier for Dora, and 
the next day started for Springfield, intend¬ 
ing to stay a day or two with an old friend 
of Mr. Winthrop’s. The snow fell heavily 
all night, but stopped in the morning; and 
the sun shone brightly when they went 
down to the depot Before they reached 
Hartford it began again; and the train 
moved more and more slowly as the time 
went on. Dora had found company in a 
little girl of three or four, going to Spring- 
field with her brother, a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen, who was certainly one of the 
nicest boys ever seen, she thought; for he 
not only took care of the child as gently as 
a woman, but told her stories, and amused 
her as if he really enjoyed it. 

Dora offered little Helen, as she heard 
her brother call her, an orange, which won 
her heart at once, and very soon they were 
all talking together like old friends, so 
busily that they hardly noticed when the 
train stopped. But when no signs of mov¬ 
ing on appeared, Harry opened the window 
and put his head out. An unlucky piece 
of work, for a gust of wind, apparently 
waiting for just such a chance, took his hat 
off and whisked it away, nobody could tell 
where. 

“ Well, upon my word,” he said, “wliat 
shall I do now ? That’s a pretty job ! ” 

Grandfather opened his bag, and took 
out a soft traveling-cap. 

“ I always carry this to nap in,” he said, 
“and you are welcome to it. You live in 
Springfield, do n’t you? Well, I shall stay 
there over Sunday, at Judge Andrew’s, 
and you can bring it there. I ’ll give you 
the street and number.” 

“I don’t believe you need to,” said the 
boy, laughing. “I’m Hariy Andrews, 
and Judge Andrews is my grandfather. 
Mother’s been sick, and Helen was sent to 
aunty’s in New Haven, and I went after 
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her yesterday. How queerly things hap¬ 
pen’’ 

Dora thought so, as the afternoon wore 
away, and going on became still more im¬ 
possible. They were only two miles from 
a large town, but might have been twenty 
for all the good it did. 

A few of the gentlemen left and strug¬ 
gled through the deep drifts, intending to 
bring back sleighs and take off all the pas¬ 
sengers. But this proved to be impossible. 
Such a storm had not been known for 
years. All they could do was to telegraph 
for more snow ploughs, and then give their 
minds to keeping warm. Of course the 
wood gave out in a veiy short time, but 
there were plenty of fence rails, which the 
brakemen chopped up. Fortunately, there 
was no baby on the train, little Helen com¬ 
ing more nearly under thak'head than any 
body, and she looked upon it as a good 
joke. It was, to her, who had unlimited 
crackers and ginger snaps, but less so to 
many who were without lunch, and who 
might be kept hungry and waiting the 
whole night. 

Mrs. Winthrop made up a bed of shawls 
and wrappings on two seats, and tucked 
away Dora and little Helen, who slept com¬ 
fortably as if at home, but it was a hard 
night for the rest. 

Toward morning the storm lulled, and 
by seven o’clock snow ploughs had arrived, 
and they were moving along at a snail’s 
pace to the next station. Here they went 
to a hotel and breakfasted, deciding to stay 
till the road was open, and telegraphing to 
Judge Andrews that his grandchildren were 
safe and in their charge; and here they stay¬ 
ed till Mohday morning came, with warm, 
cloudless sky, and bright sunshine, which 
was fast turning the drifts into puddles. 

Dora enjoyed heartily their two days in 
Springfield, going all over the armory with 
Harry, and finding to her great amazement 
that he was the boy whose patent leather 
pumps had excited such rage in George 
Kennicutt’s mind. 

Sitting in the library, Harry had said 
carelessly, 


“ So you’ve been at Edgefield at school? 
There’s a fellow from there at ours— 
George Kennicutt” 

“ Why, do you know him?” said Dora. 

“ Of course I do. I ought to. He play¬ 
ed a trick on me, and old Bruce flogged 
him for it” 

“ They were n’t your pumps! ” exclaimed 
Dora. 

It was Harry’s turn to look astonished. 

“They were my pumps; but I can’t see 
how you know anything about it” 

“She’s got long curls,” said Dora, mis¬ 
chievously; “but I don’t believe she’s 
much of a girl, to stop dancing with George 
just because you were better looking.” 

“George is a great one, to go and tell 
you all about it I should have thought 
he’d have kept it to himself.” 

“ O, he did n’t tell me. I found it out 
I find out a great many things.’ 

“Tell me how,” urged Harry, but in 
vain, for not a word more could he get 
from Dora, who confounded him by relat¬ 
ing at full length one or two performances 
he had supposed to be strictly private. 

“Oh, well,” he fumed, at last “Of 
course you know somebody that goes there?” 

“I don’t,” said Dora. “I never saw 
anybody that went there, till I saw you.” 

“Well, I’ll* find out, you may depend,” 
Harry said, but failed to keep his word, 
and knew nothing about it till he returned 
to school, when George admitted having 
told his brother, who probably had told 
her. 

The rest of the homeward journey was 
successful, and just a week from the day 
she left Miss Jones’, Dora rah up the steps 
and into the old house, met at the door by 
Mr. Osgood and Jack. This last named 
young gentleman was greeted with some 
dignity, which he resented at once. 

“I didn’t think you’d come home all 
stuck up,” he said severely. 

“I’m not stuck up,” answered Dora. 
“ I never shall be; but I do think you ’re a 
mean boy, Jack Winthrop. You was go¬ 
ing to write to me, and you have n’t once. 
Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? ” 
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“ You did n’t write to me but once.” 

“ Well, I could n’t, because Miss Jones 
would n’t let me. But you did n’t have 
anything else to do. ” 

“ Did n’t I, though?” said Jack. 44 You 
just wait till you come up to your room, 
and I guess you ’ll find out.” 

44 1 ’ll go now,” Dora said, promptly, suit¬ 
ing the action to the word, and stopping a 
moment to hug Dilly, who looked at her 
with teal's in her eyes. 

“Bless the child,” she said. She ain’t 
anything but eyes and bones. Oh, this 
boardin’ school business is n’t what, it’s 
cracked up to be. An’ you ’re growed right 
out of every thing. You ’re going to be tall 
like all the Winthrops,” 


“Then I shall be tall, too,” said Jacl^ 
“I’d like to be a regular giant, an’ go 
round exhibiting. Then I’d buil 1 a splen¬ 
did house with the money I mao », an' \ <»ii 
could come and live with me, Doi v Now 
what do you think about my liavi j noth¬ 
ing to do? ” and Jack threw oj>en i- d.» 
of Dora’s room with a flourish, an ’ stool 
one side to watch the effect. 

Everything seemed unchanged, sa < thu 
a little soapstone stove stood und r th 
mantel, from which came a soft; deli, htfio 
warmth; but as Dora went in, on a ♦.able 
by the door appeared a gorgeous tin h mse 
from the window of which a gray squi^el 
put his head, while his mate whirled in a 
wheel at the side. 
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“ Now, anybody can have squirrels in a 
cage,” said Jack; “but just you look a* 
here! ” and opening the cage door, he took 
a lump of sugar from his pocket and held 
it in his mouth. Both squirrels ran out, 
hesitating a moment as they looked at Dora, 
then running up to-Jack’s shoulder, perch¬ 
ed there and nibbled the sugar from his 
lips. 

“Now hunt for it, Billy,” Jack said, 
putting the lump in his pocket; and the 
larger squirrel, nosing about, soon found 
it, and perching on the window sill began 
to eat, while Jenny, the smaller one, scold¬ 
ed as she found there was none for her. 

“ I never saw anything so cunning in all 
my life,” said Dora, flying at Jack and 
putting her arms around him. “ Are they 
the squirrels that bit you so? ” 

“The very ones,” said Jack, complacent¬ 
ly; “ and I tolled ’em out at last with sugar 
into the big rat trap, an’ shut ’em up in an 
old cage. This is a nevf one your father 
Bent, and I earned part of the money to 
pay for it. I’ve had the awfulest time 
taming ’em. They ’ve bit me all to pieces, 
but I did n’t care. You Ought to see ’em 
run into grandpa’s dressing gown pockets 
for nuts. An’ they ’re both for you, Dora.” 

“I sha’n’t take ’em both,” said Dora, 
decidedly. “I’ll keep one and you the 
other. That’s a great deal the nicest way;” 
and she ran down to tell her delight to 
grandmother. How good all the old ways 
seemed! And best of all, to sit in the big 
chair in Mr. Osgood’s room, and go over 
all the troubles and pleasures of that four 
months at school. Four years at least it 
seemed, lengthening out, as all time does 
into which much experience has been 
crowded. 

The squirrels soon grew to know her as 
well as Jack, and followed her about every¬ 
where. Dilly declared she should kill 
them, because they gnawed holes in every¬ 
thing, and cut short many pieces of mis¬ 
chief by promising both children squirrel 
pie for dinner. 

Dora surprised herself by almost wishing 


at times to be at school again, or that the 
most desirable little girls could be with her. 
She wrote a long letter to Uncle Sol, and 
in due time received an answer, which al¬ 
together overwhelmed her, beginning as it 
did with “ Honored maddam,” and ending, 
“Your humble and obedient servant, Solo¬ 
mon F. Perkins.” 

Also came one from Cynthia, written in 
large round text, and evidently carefully 
overseen by Miss Jones;—so carefully that 
there was not an interesting word in it. 
But a week or two later came one bearing 
every mark of originality, and punctuated 
with blots. And as it gives some details 
you may like to know, I copy it here. 

“deer dora,” it began, “I now take My 
pen in hand to let you know I am in Helth, 
and hope you Are enjoying the same bless¬ 
ing. I miss you so I donte know what to 
Do, and none of us do. Miss Jones acts 
just the same, but Miss Miller scolds all 
the time, and we batcher Worse than ever. 
Sippy acts real good, but she fell down 
stairs yesterday and cut her head, and Miss 
jones keeps her tied up in a wet towel. 
Miss Miller is going to Marry Miss betsey 
if he ever gets to Preaching any where, but 
you must n’t tell I told you. I gess nobody 
knows but me, but I saw them Sitting on 
the sofer, and his Arm around her, and 
she said her father would not be willing 
yet awhile. Ain’t it awful. Franky says 
gcorge has whitewashed the hen-house, and 
is going to black his father’s botes to get 
Munny to pay for those Pumps. I think 
it is to Bad. Was my Cake Good. I want 
you to write to me, a long letter. 

“ Your respectful Fiend 

“Cintiiia Almira bostwick.” 

So Dora’s school days ended, as far as 
this book is concerned. Whether you will 
ever hear more of them or not, depends 
upon how* well you like what I have already 
written; but should you want to know 
more of her life and all she thought and 
did, I may some day give you other chap¬ 
ters. 

Till then, good-bye. 
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BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


The weary little bound boy leaned upon the bars 

Of the creaking farm-yard gate, and scanned the 
quiet stars; 

And pitifully sighed as he watched each moonlit 
cloud 

Float softly, slowly by; and he, musing, said aloud, 

* 4 Oh! whenever may I hope to the college grand to 
go, 

And study all the lessons, I long so much to know?” 

The farmer passed that way; his harsh voice all 
a-squeak, 

Sneered, “You’ll go when Sunday comes in the 
middle qf the week, ” 

That happened long ago. Jim could smile about it 
now. 

As by the gate again he bared his burning brow, 

To catch the cooling breeze of the blue and distant 
hills, 

That hushed the cradled sleep of the limpid mountain 
rills; 

Yet he thought him with a sigh, that was not a sigh 
of pain, 

Of a star-lit summer night, in this quiet meadow 
lane; 

And a little sun-browned face, that looked up to his 
in love— 

Perhaps it now looks down from its starry home 
above. 

He thought him how a voice, that to him was sweet 
and dear, 

Spoke in accents soft and mild, to his loving, willing 
ear, 

Saying, “ Listen, brother Jim, for I ’ve something 
nice to tell; 

The farmer’s wife has promised we shall visit 
grandma Bell, 

Dear, good old grandma Bell, in the poor house on 
the hill, 

Who loved us when we lived there—I guess she ’ll 
love us still; 

And onq of these fine days we may go, said Mistress 
Peake, 


“ ‘ Some fine day, when Sunday comes in the middle 
of the week.’ ” 

The patient little sister hoped on from day to day. 

But the Sunday never came, and the summer wore 
away, 

And the toiling, and the love lack made pitiful to see 

The face of little Jane; and her step, once light and 
free, 

Grew strangely weak and slow, and her voice was 
low and faint, 

Yet she smiled on little Jim, and uttered no 
complaint. 

“ We shall see dear grandma Bell,” she said, in 
accents weak, 

“ ‘ Some fine day, when Sunday comes in the middle 
of the week.’ ” 

It came at last—that day that will come at last to all— 

And patient little Jane heard the holy angels call. 

Her breath came fpst and hard, and her cheek was 
fever-red, 

And she pitifully moaned on her lonely little bed. 

’T was a busy, working day; yet not for little Jane 

Would the toiling and the love lack ever, ever be 
again. 

She pressed a parting kiss on her brother's tear- 
stained cheek, 

And whispered, “ Sunday's come —in the middle of 
the week.” • 

Poor, weary-hearted Jim was yet glad for little Jane, 

That no longer she would suffer the weariness and 
pain; 

And he nerved his hands to work, as he nerved his 
heart to bear; 

And bravely bore his burden and carried all his share. 

“I shall find a better way.” spoke he out, “as time 
goes by; 

I shall study all the stars that gem the quiet sky, 

And you ’ll only be my equal, rough, sneering farmer 
Peake, 

That fine day, when Sunday comes in the middle of 
the week.” 


THE STORY OF MINOT. 

BY LOTTIE ADAMS. 


Away off in the great Simplon Pass, not 
far from the hospice where certain of the 
brotherhood of St. Bernard spend their 
lonely lives in doing good, stood, and still 
stands, a little weather-beaten cottage, with 
wide eaves and sheltered balconies. It was 
just such a pretty toy house as the one 


aunty brought you home from Switzerland 
last summer. Only this one had clinging 
vines about it, and sweet breezes playing 
around the doorway, and the fairy tinkle 
of bells when the goats came home at night, 
and the music of two childish voices all 
day long. The elder voice was just old 
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enough to tell mother sometimes how well 
it remembered the day when they left their 
beautiful Rhone valley, to come up and be 
mountaineers in the Simplon, because 
father was to be employed on the new dili¬ 
gence route. The voice was Bobinette’s, 
and Bobinette herself was as fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, pretty a little Swiss maiden as 
ever you saw outside of a picture book. 
As for Flor, sturdy little five-year-old, his 
memory only dated back to the time of the 
great avalanche, when father came so near 
being lost in the snow, that had not Alice, 
splendid dog that she was, found him where 
he lay under a drift, almost dead with cold, 
and brought him back to life with her 
wartn red tongue, he might never have seen 
his unconscious little children again. Flor 
had heard his mother tell the story so many 
times that he really believed it to be a part 
of his ow n baby recollections. But, con¬ 
sidering that he was fast asleep all the time, 
lying warm and safe between two gentle 
goats, I do n’t think he knew much about 
what\vas going on. 

Such a happy home these children had! 
A cheerful, red-cheeked mother to take 
care of them; a tall, strong father to work 
for them; and a whole herd of goats to 
play with! Could one ask anything better? 
Even' morning Bobinette led the goats to 
the pasture, where the good, faithful crea¬ 
tures stayed all day without any one to 
watch them, and every night she led them 
back to their bed under the chalet, for the 
house was raised above the ground on pur¬ 
pose. But there was one little goat that 
always ran by Bobinette’s side, instead of 
going with the herd to feed; and at night, 
when the others went to sleep on the cold 
ground, he sprang on to Bobinette’s little 
bed, and lay at her feet. Poor little Minot! 
He knew very well that his little mistress 
loved him, and knew, too, that the silver 
bell he wore was pleasanter to hear, and 
prettier to see, than the common ones of 
the other goats. Perhaps that is why he 
took so much pride in his smooth gray coat, 
and carried his tiny white hoofs so daintily. 
And Bobinette held Minot all the dearer, 
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because it was through Paulot that he had 
become her little friend and playfellow. 

You don’t know Paulot, I suppose. But 
every one on the mountains knew Paulot, 
and spoke well of him. He was not very old 
—only fourteen, though Bobinette thought 
that a great age—but he could read better 
than the cure himself, and write almost as 
well. When anybody in the village re¬ 
ceived a letter from the son w ho had gone 
to America to seek his fortune, or from the 
daughter at work in the factories down be¬ 
low in the valley, the old father or mother 
went straight to Paulot to ask him to read 
it. Then Paulot would sit down under the 
largest tree in the village and publish the 
news to all the assembled friends and rela¬ 
tions; for a letter was there an excitement 
that might arise but two or three times in a 
life. They always went to Paulot instead 
of to Monsieur le Cure, because Paulot was 
young, and cheerful, and willing, and M. 
le Cure, though a good and pious man, was 
sleepy, and snuff-taking, and apt to mislay 
his spectacles just at the wrong moment. 

Paulot was the son of the blacksmith, 
and everybody said, “ Our Paulot knows 
too much already to be a blacksmith like 
his father. He must become a cure. Yes, 
decidedly, our Paulot ought to be a cure” 

But Paulot had other views for himself, 
which chanced to be identical w ith those 
of his father; for the worthy blacksmith 
had said once, patting his son’s curly head, 
“When a year or two more shall have 
passed over tlice, my Paulot, we will send 
thee down intR the valley, to study awhile, 
and if thy father’s two strong arms are 
spared to w ork for thee, thou shalt become 
a wise man, and some day thou wilt do 
honor to us all.” 

In the meantime Paulot tended the herds 
belonging to the good monks, who had 
taught him all he knew. Bobinette and he 
were fast friends, and had been 89 ever 
since the cold day when her father, going 
out in the snow to look for a stray goat, 
had found the boy lost in the blinding drift, 
with a tiny kid under his arm, the bleatings 
of which had drawn him away from the 
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path. He brought him in to his warm fire¬ 
side, where Paulot passed a happy day with 
the two children, and when at night his 
father came to look for him, after having 
asked for his boy* at eveiy door in the vil¬ 
lage, he found his young son, enthroned 
upon a log in the firelight, with a blonde 
head at either side, and the little goat safe 
in Bobinette’s arms. 

“Good night,” said Paulot, to his little 
hosts, while his father thanked the parents 
for their kindness. “ I shall come and see 
you again if you ’41 let me, for I like you 
both.” 

“And the dear little goat, must he go, 
too? ” asked Bobinette, doubtfully, hugging 
him tighter than ever. 

“ I ’ll give him thee, if thou likest, petite '' 
said Paulot, looking at his father for per¬ 
mission. “We have a great many, and I 
dare say this is prettier than any thou hast. 
I ’ll bring thee a collar for him some day.” 

“O, how good he is! Thank thee, a 
thousand times! ” cried Bobinette, in an cc- 
stacy of gratitude. “ I shall call him Mi¬ 
not, then. It sounds something like Paulot. ” 

That was the beginning of their friend¬ 
ship, and a profitable one it proved to both. 
Paulot greatly preferred Bobinette’s com¬ 
panionship to that of any of the village 
boys, because, although she could not be 
considered learned like himself, she was at 
least appreciative, and listened to all his 
wild dreams with a heart full of faith and 
admiration. He taught her to read a little, 
too, and used to read and expound to her 
himself out of the books the monks lent 
him. 

“Bobinette!” called the rosy-cheeked 
mother, one bright summer morning, com¬ 
ing put on to the porch where her little 
daughter sat among the vines with Minot’s 
warm nose under her hand, and the sun 
turning her fair braids into strands of pure 
gold. “Bobinette!” she called again, “it 
is almost time for the diligence. Go into 
the meadow, little one, and get thy flowers. 
The travelers always buy of thee, thou art 
so good and amiable. Dost thou know, 
tna mignonne, thou hast almost enough in 


the little tin box to get thee that gay new 
bodice for Sundays; and the next time thy 
father goes 'down to Brigue, it shall be 
thine.” 

“ Yes, maman , I am going,” answered 
Bobinette, abstractedly, for she was count¬ 
ing stitches, an operation always delicate, 
and never more so than when one is knit¬ 
ting nice, warm stockings for one’s grand¬ 
mother, down in the valley. 

“Come, Minot, Minot,” she called, roll¬ 
ing up her work, and putting it in her 
pocket. “ Flor, where art thou? Art thou 
not coming? ” 

Poor unconscious little Minot tinkled his 
silver bell for joy, and Flor rolled towards 
her from the other end of the porch, where 
he had been asleep under the morning- 
glories. 

“•Bobinette,” cried her mother, “if thou 
shouldst see thy father in the field, tell him 
it is already time he should be at the hos- 
pice.” 

“Yes, maman," once more answered 
Bobinette, and the three started oft %aily 
enough. Bobinette was always glad when 
the hour for the diligence came round, for 
down in the field, where she waited to see 
it turn the corner, Paulot was always sure 
to meet her* and he always had some pretty 
story to pass the time, and he always helped 
her gather her flowers, and show ed her how 
to put the prettiest colors together. Paulot 
had such good taste! And somehow or 
other, when he tied, up her bouquets, the 
ladies always bought more of them, and 
the money tliey gave was not copper, but 
silver. • 

When they reached the meadow, there 
was Paulot, certainly, but he was lying at 
full length, with poor little crushed flowers 
peeping out from under him, and his hat 
drawn over his eyes. If you could have 
looked under that coarse straw hat just 
then, I think you would have said it hid a 
most defiant face. 

“Why, Paulot, what'is the matter with 
thee?” cried Bobinette, sitting down by his 
side among the flowers. 

Minot poked his nose under the straw 
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hat, and finding out what was there, tossed 
it off with his horns. 

Paulot sat up, put his hat on, and looked 
at Bobinette for some time without speak¬ 
ing. 

‘ ‘ Thou couldst not understand if I should 
tell thee,” he said, at last, with the superi¬ 
ority that four years more of the world 
gives.' “I’m tired. I’m tired of the stu¬ 
pid old mountains—” 

44 Why, I think the mountains are love¬ 
ly,” interrupted Bobinette. 

“I don’t. I’m tired of them. I’m 
tired of tending goats, and I’m tired of 
seeing the diligence, and I’m tired of the 
monks, and I do n’t want to be a care at 
all. Father Antoine says I am almost old 
enough to enter the seminary at Sierre, and 
he wants my father to send me there next 
year, to make a priest of me; but I know 
father won’t do it, because he said only the 
other day, that when he had saved a little 
more money I might go somewhere and 
study for a year. But what’s a year, when 
there’s so much to learn? I won’t be a 
priest, any way.” 

‘ ‘ But is n’t Father Matheus a good man ?” 
asked Bobinette, rather irrelevantly. 

“Good enough, as far as I know. But 
he’s so stupid, and falls asleep over his 
prayers, and eats so much, and snores so 
loud. Thou wouldst not like me to be like 
him, eh, Bobine? Besides, if I were to be¬ 
come a priest, I could n’t many thee.” 

“1 shouldn’t like that at all,” Bob- 
ine, reflectively. “ But I’m sure it will all 
come out right, Paulot,” she added, in her 
comforting little womanly way; “sodo n’t 
let it fret thee, but come and help me with 
my flowers.” 

So they wandered off through the mead¬ 
ow, leaving Flor and Minot under the great 
tree, and fdhnd such lovely flowers! Tall 
stalks of pure white lilies, pale pink cro¬ 
cuses, dainty yellow heart’s-ease, great 
golden buttercups (double ones), purple 
harebells, starry daisies, blue-eyed forget- 
me-nots, and the fairy Alpine violet. And 
with his hands full of the s\^pet blossoms, 
Paulot could not help believing that per¬ 


haps Bobine was right, after all, and that 
help would come to him some day. 

“ Sister! sister Bobine!” suddenly called 
little Flor, from his post of watcher, “come 
here, quick! Alice.is running up the road. 
O, I do hope she ’ll see us and stop. Alice! 
Alice!” he called, with his weak baby 
voice, so weak that you would have thought 
only the trees and flowers would have been 
any the wiser; but Alice, dear, good dog, 
heard it, and would have heard it had it 
been never so faint, for everybody s&id 
that Alice was the best and wisest dog in 
the whole worlcV Such a splendid great 
brown creature! She lived at the hospice 
with the monks, and every Winter went Out 
in the snow to look for lost travelers, with 
a tiny barrel of wine tied at her throat, and 
a blanket strapped on to her strong, tawny 
back. Many were the lives she had Raved, 
and many were the offerings of gratitude 
she had brought into the empty coffers of 
the convent. 

I have told you why Bobinette and Flor 
had reason to love Alice so well, and why 
they were so glad when sometimes she con¬ 
descended to be their playmate for awhile. 
And so when she leaped over the hedge, 
and kissed them all round with her soft 
warm tongue, even to Minot, who shrank 
back in disgust, they hugged her and petted 
her and caressed her, as never a dog was 
hugged, petted and caressed before. 

“ O, you darling Alice! ” cried Bobinette, 
kissing the tawny ears. “Let’s make a 
wreath for her neck, Paulot. She has n’t 
any collar on to-day. We must make one 
for Minot, too, or he ’ll be jealous.” 

But Alice, not being a dog given to van¬ 
ity, did not like the idea at all; and al¬ 
though, after the bouquets had been tied up, 
the very prettiest lilies and bluebells were 
woven together and laid against her brown 
skin, she shook them. off with a most un¬ 
grateful growl. Minot behaved better. He 
was used to this species of slow torture, 
and submitted with the best grace in the 
world to beihg crowned like a sacrificial 
lamb, with buttercups and Alpine roses. 

“Hurrah! here it comes! I hear Jean’s 
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voice,” cried Paulot, who was seated on 
the hedge, ready to jump off at a moment’s 
notice. “Make haste, Bobine! Here, let 
me take thy flowers! ” 

“Now, Flor,” said Bobinette, when she 
was safe on the other side, “ be a good boy 
and stay there with Minot. You will both 
be run over if you come out here.” 

Crick, crack, went a heavy whip in the 
distance, and the great lumbering thing, 
with its yellow body and high chaise top, 
rolled into sight. Jean, the driver, was 
seated on the box, urging his horses for¬ 
ward with all his might; but they required 
no great encouragement, for they had start¬ 
ed from the hospice but a moment before. 
Just as Bobinette, with her hands full of 
flowers, had placed herself by the side of 
the road, ready to offer them at the coach 
window, Minot, wild with the noise and 
excitement, cleared the hedge at one insane 
bound, and, blinded by the dust, threw 
himself directly in the path of the horses. 

“Oh, Paulot, Paulot!” screamed Bobi¬ 
nette, in an agony of grief. “ Oh, mj r poor, 
poor Minot! Oh, save him! save him!” 

Paulot set his teeth and rushed forward, 
determined to rescue Minot; but Alice, 
brave Alice, with the instinct of salvation 
strong upon her, sprang in front of him, 
knocked the boy over backwards, plunged 
under the horses and caught Minot from 
under the great hoofs, only too late to save 
one poor little whke foot from being crushed 
under the heavy wheels. The coach passed 
on and left poor Minot writhing in the dust, 
with his pretty soft coat all stained with 
blood, and his gay garland torn and faded. 
Jean stopped his horses as soon as he could, 
but finding that it was a goat that had been 
run over, and not a child, he prepared to 
drive on. He was very sorry for Bobinette, 
because she was rather a favorite with him, 
but he could not afford to bring in the dili¬ 
gence late, and thereby lose his place, and 
he promised himself to console the child on 
his return trip the next day, with some¬ 
thing pretty, brought from the valley be¬ 
low. 

“Will Monsieur have the kindness to 


mount? We are going on,” he said to a 
tall gentleman, who was standing by the 
coach door, with his ej r es fixed on the sor¬ 
rowful little group left behind. 

“Yes, doctor, do come in,” said his friend 
inside. “We can’t lose time like this. 
Of course we are all very sorry for the lit¬ 
tle girl; but I dare saj r that if we leave 
some money with the guard to give her the 
next time he passes, it will equalize mat¬ 
ters.” 

“Very good reasoning, certainly, Jack. 
But since I do n’t want to detain you, and 
since I feel a strong desire to do what I can 
for that poor little girl’s pet, I think I shall 
stay here over night. I can sleep at the 
hospice, and come on by the diligence to¬ 
morrow. I know how my own children 
would feel if anything should happen to 
their Fido. Besides, it’s a good chance to 
stud} r the customs of the countiy, you 
know—something out of the ordinary line 
of travel—rather different from Paris or 
London. You won’t stay? Well, then, I 
suppose you ’ll wait for me at Martigny. 
Good-bye.” 

The coach started. The gentleman in¬ 
side muttered behind his cigar, “insane 
philanthropist,” and the good doctor walk¬ 
ed toward the little grieving group. Paulot 
had lifted Minot, all covered with blood 
and dust as he was, and laid him very gen¬ 
tly in Bobinettc's lap. 

“Oh, my darling Minot,” sobbed the 
poor child. “ What shall Ido? He ’ll die, 
I know he will! ” 

“ Do n’t cry. Perhaps he w on’t,” said a 
strange voice, sounding kind and good 
through all its wilderness of broken French, 
and two sympathizing gray eyes looked 
down on to Bobinette’s tearful face. “Let 
me see the poor little goat. Perhaps I can 
help him get well.” 1 

“ Oh, if you only could I’d give you all 
the money in my box, that I earned.” ' 

The doctor smiled, and bent down to 
examine the little hoof. Minot w’as veiy 
quiet now’, and only a convulsive shudder 
every few’ seconds showed that he was still 
alive. 
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“Will he die?” asked Paulot of their 
new friend, so low that Bobinette could 
not hear him. 

“No; but he will never walk on four 
legs again. Do you live near-? Take your 
brother and sister home, and then come 
back to me with cold water and some 
cloths. I will wait here under the tree.” 

“What is he going to do to Minot?” 
cried Bobinette, alarmed, when Paulot 
beckoned her to follow. 

“ He \s going to make him well, only he 
does n’t want thee here, because he’s afraid 
thou wilt cry.” 

“I won’t,” said Bobinette, choking back 
her tears. “I’ll be so good. And Minot 
won’t like it if any one holds him but me.” 

So Bobinette sat down, bravely resolved 
not to flinch, if only to set an example to 
Minot, who, aftey all, would have the great¬ 
est pain, poor darling. Minot bore himself 
like the hero that he was, and never once 
winced, only gave a low whine every now 
and then, when the sharp little knives went 
gleaming in and out of his tender flesh. 
And after it w'as all over, the doctor said, 
comfortingly, that in a few days Minot 
would go about as well on three legs as he 
had ever done on four. Whereupon Bobi¬ 
nette dried her eyes, and for the first time 
bethought herself of Alice, who had saved 
poor Minot from so much worse a fate. 
But Alice, like all people whose acts are 
good and brave, had long ago taken herself 
off, unconscious of having done anything 
out of the common. 

“Good-bye,” said the doctor, when he 
had assured himseH of Minot’s safety. “ I 
am going back to the hospice to stay till 
to-morrow. Perhaps I shall sec you again.” 

“ Won’t you come home with me, first, 
Monsieur? ” pleaded Paulot, shyly. “ Fath¬ 
er will be so glad to see you.” 

“Yes, I should like very much to talk 
with your father. I will go with you,” an¬ 
swered Monsieur, kindly, for he already 
found himself interested in the boy’s intel¬ 
ligent face and manly ways. 

So they went home to the little cottage, 
and the blacksmith was both glad and proud 


to entertain a guest from the outer world, 
who ate their black bread with such a relish, 
and told so many wonderful stories about 
his home on the other side of the ocean; 
who seemed so pleased when the father said 
that his son could read and spell better than 
any one else. 

Before the visitor slept that night, he had 
drawn from Paulot, little by little,, with 
kindly questionings, the whole secret of his 
hopes, and fears, and ambitions. When he 
was left alone, he pondered a lo'ng time 
over what he had just heard. He thought 
of his own unfriended boyhood, of his 
hard fight with the world, his proud deter¬ 
mination to conquer, and his final victory. 
He thought, too, of the bright-faced young 
brother, who had sunk down in the midst 
of the conflict, because there was no friend 
near to help him, while he himself, being 
the stronger, had fought on single-handed, 
caring for no man. How- much this boy 
looked like the other! There were the 
same bright eyes, the same hopeful mouth, 
the same gay smile. And should the same 
sad story be told of another young life? 
Was it not right that he should be to this 
boy what none had ever thought of being 
to him or his? 

The next morning he was closeted a long 
time with the blacksmith and his son. At 
last Paulot came out of the room w r ith his 
eyes very red, ran up the road as fast as he 
could, without his hat, and dropped dow n 
on his knees beside Bobinette, w r ho sat 
among the vines, with Minot on a blanket 
near her. 

“O, Bobine! Bobine! I’m going away! 
O, I’m so glad! so glad! ” 

Bobine dropped a whole row of stitches 
out of her grandmother’s stocking, in her 
amazement. 

“ What! Glad to go away from Minot, 
and Flor, and me? Where art thou going, 
Paulot? Quick! tell!” 

“Not glad to go away from thee, Bobine. 
But now I can studj f and learn, and some 
day I shall be a great man, and come back 
here for thee and father. It is that good 
Monsieur who will do it all. He spoke to 
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my father about me this morning, and he 
said if father would do what he could for 
me, he would do the rest. He would have 
me go to school in the valley awhile first, 
and then I shall go to America with him. 
O, do be glad for me, Bobine! ” 

44 1 am so glad! ” cried Bobinette. “And 
so is Minot, though he did lose his leg. I 
told thee, Paulot, it would all come right! ” 

“I’m going to take Minot’s old faded' 
wreath,” said Paulot, kneeling down by 
the little’disabled veteran, and gently unty¬ 
ing the dried flowers; “and I’m going to 
keep it always; and when I’m a rich man 
I shall have it framed and hung over my 
bed by the side of the blessed Virgin, be¬ 
cause I am sure it will always bring me 
good luck.” 

Paulot is a big boy now—almost a man 
—and is making ready to follow the pro¬ 


fession of his kind old friend, in view of 
the time when he shall redeem his promise 
of coming back for his father and Bobi¬ 
nette. In his new life in the western world, 
he has not forgotten the little cluster of 
homes that make sunshine in the great, 
grim mountains; for only the other day, 
when Bobinette, who has taken his place 
as letter-reader to the village, seated under 
the old tree, had opened an envelope directed 
in his sprawling hand, a capital water-color 
picture of a three-legged goat fluttered out, 
and fell at Minot’s feet. Minot smelt it all 
over, but did not seem to recognize the 
likeness. Bobinette picked it up, framed 
it in forest cones, and hung it over the door 
to keep all harm aw ay. 

“ Because,” she said to her mother, “ Mi¬ 
not was, and is* and always will be, the 
guardian genius of our mountain home.” 


A CITY UNDER ONE ROOF. 

1 BY H. M. M. 


You’d call it a city, would n’t you, if 
several hundred families lived together, as 
closely as they could build? 

It must be admitted it’s a very odd city, 
hanging from the stout branch of a tree. 
In this city you can see not only the cities 
—four of them—but also three of the build¬ 
ers, gathering material to enlarge the dwel¬ 
ling. The roof that shelters so many fam¬ 
ilies is made, not of slate,. nor of shin¬ 
gles, but of grass—a long, tough kind, that 
grows in Africa, where the little builders 
live. 

To begin the house, they hang the grass 
over the limb of a stout tree, and weave or 
braid it together to form a roof. Under 
this each family builds its private house. 
You can see the doors for yourself, on the 
lower side. 

These curious houses are so large that 
they have sometimes been taken for native 
huts. You needn’t laugh! that’s not so 
great a mistake as you may suppose. 
They ’re fully as large as the huts. 

Those in the picture are small as yet. 


Every year new hquBes are built, and the 
roof enlarged, till the whole is in the shape 
of an umbrella, and in the end it breaks 
down the branch. 

There’s one great comfort in such & 
home. It’s very safe for the little speckled 
babies, for they have ever so many ene¬ 
mies. There are snakes, to begin with. 
They are always hanging around birds’ 
nests for a nice meal. Then there are 
thousands of monkeys, whose long arms 
can reach into almost ^ny nest, and who 
like nothing better than eggs, unless it is 
young birds. But these robbers are nicely 
shut out of this home. Snakes can’t crawl 
in, nor monkeys’ arms reach under, and so 
they live and grow r up in peace. 

In the back part of the picture you see 
something unusual going on. There’s a 
lion prowling round a tree, and a man look¬ 
ing over the top of one of these curious 
nests. I guess the liqn fancies he would 
like the man for his dinner; but I do n’t 
believe the man will agree with him on 
that subject, and no doubt he will stay 
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where he is safe, till the hungry fellow 
down on the ground gets tired waiting. 

You can see Jiow large the nest must be 
to be able to hide a man. 

A curious thing about these little cities in 
the trees, is that one family won’t live two 
years in the same house. After living one 
year, and raising one family in a nest, they 


enlarge the roof and build new houses 
around the old ones. So you see it gets 
bigger every year, till, as I said, the limb 
breaks with its weight. 

These funny little buff and brown build¬ 
ers are called Sociable Weaver birds for 
common, and Philet»rus Socius in digni¬ 
fied scientific society. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSARIES. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


Ever since May Leslie could remember 
anything, she remembered with pleasure 
the bright and glittering necklace of real 
gold beads that encircled the gracefin throat 
of her favorite auntie. When she was a 
wee, toddling baby, she had reached her 
tiny fingers after the shining globules, and 


crooned and cooed in her most fascinating 
baby fashion, to the bright trinkets, which, 
had she succeeded in detaching from the 
fondling auntie’s neck, she would most 
probably have swallowed, one by one, as 
long as the beads and digestion lasted. As 
she grew older, her admiration for the 
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pretty necklace did not in the least abate; 
and her greatest delight was to have the 
silken cord which held the yellow spheres 
tied round her neck, 4 ‘for just a teenty 
minute.” 

May's aunt was an agreeable young wo¬ 
man, fond of her many brothers and their 
several families of engaging little prattlers, 
who, in their turn, were always glad to 
welcome dear, story-telling Aunt Madge to 
their household circles. 

When May was about ten years old, her 
aunt came to spend the holidays with the 
family of her brother Ben, May's father. 
Before she had been an hour in the house, 
May had contrived to whisper quite confi¬ 
dentially, 

44 Won’t you let me wear your gold beads 
just a minute, this evening, Aunt Madge? 
Cousin Del is coming to stay all night, and 
I should like them, just a littk, teeenty tonty 
minute. ” And the good-natured aunty had 
answered in an equally confidential manner, 

“Yes, all the evening; and I’ll tell you 
and Del a story of blessed Christmas, be¬ 
sides, if you '11 coax papa to build a rousing 
fire in the boys’ room. I can’t tell this 
story by an old black stove. It needs hick¬ 
ory logs, and bright coals, and apples toast¬ 
ing on a string, and chestnuts and pop corn 
popping on the hearth; for it’s a stoiy of 
the dear, old-fashioned times." 

May fairly screamed. If there was one 
thing more delightful to her than auy and 
all others, it was a “boys’ room” fire. The 
room itself was a long, low-ceiled apart¬ 
ment over the dining-room. The floor was 
covered with rag carpet, and furnished with 
the oldest-iashioned furniture. Such.a 
lofty, mahogany bedstead, with a pine¬ 
apple on the tip of each post! Such claw- 
footed, brass-ringed bureaus and stands! 
Such a square, stiff-backed settle! And 
under the broad mantel shelf, oh! such a 
crowning glory of a fire-place! 

The room was usually warmed in winter 
by a pipe that came through the floor from 
the stove below; but on rare occasions the 
great fire-place was filled with dry sticks of 
hickory wood, from the well-seasoned 


“boys’ room pile.” Not'that there were 
any boys in the family of Mr. Benjamin 
Leslie. Oh, no! Little May was the only 
child of the household. But the brothers, 
Mr. Benjamin’s and Miss Madge’s eight 
brothers, who were scattered far and wide, 
indeed, but who came, at odd times, by 
twos and pairs to visit the old homestead, 
and to spend a night or two in the room 
that all remembered with a tender affection 
as the nursery of their childhood; and, in 
later years, as the free-and-easy den, sanc¬ 
tum and asylum, all in one, of their whole 
boyish band. They had all gone away 
from it, but it would always be 44 the boys’ 
room.” Mr. Ben kept a wood pile for the 
old fire-place, and I think he was quite 
right, when he said, this Christmas eve, as 
he built the noble fire, that sister Madge 
enjoyed the quaint comfort of the dear old 
room as keenly as did any of t he boys. And 
so it chanced that upon Christmas eve there 
was a glorious fire in the “boys’ room,” 
and May and Del, supplied with strings 
and apples, and chestnuts and pop corn, 
wheeled up the old, liigh-back settle, and 
nestled beside Aunt Madge, who, with 
bright eyes grown strangely dreamful, 
watched the leaping flames dart up the 
broad chimney, and thought of happy 
Christmas eves so long gone by. 

“ Oh! ” cried Del, quivering with delight, 
“to-morrow will be Merry Christmas! ” 

“Aunt Madge said ‘Blessed Christmas/ 
when she lent me the beads,” whispered 
May, softly. 

44 Yes,” said Aunt Madge, smiling upon 
the waiting little maids, “I was just think¬ 
ing of it. Dear Aunt Jane’s blessed Christ¬ 
mas. ” 

“Who was Aunt Jane?” asked May; 
“ my Aunt Jennie? ” 

“Oh, no, ” answered her auntie. “No¬ 
body knew who she was. But let me tell 
my story properly; and to do that I shall 
have to go away back, years before I was 
born—” 

“Ol^Miow funny!” laughed Del, but 
Aunt Madge went on, without seeming to 
notice the interruption. 


I 
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44 To the days of which I have so often 
heard my dear mother tell, when Leslieville 
was only a little village, in which every¬ 
body knew everybody else; and the post 
office was also the store, and the black¬ 
smith’s shop, and the wagonmaker’s shop, 
and the tavern. But good people lived in 
it then, just as they do now; and comfort¬ 
able, happy homes were scattered all up 
and down the grassy lanes, that now are 
paved streets. Into this quiet village, one 
sunny May morning, came the stage from 
the west. The driver wound his horn, and 
reined up his horses in front of the tavern 
porch, threw off the great mail bags, and 
then tossing the lines to the stable boy, 
leaped from the high box, and opening the 
coach door with a ‘Here we be, ma’am. 
Leslieville tavern, ma’am,’ proceeded to 
assist his solitary passenger to alight. In a 
few days it was noised around that the pas¬ 
senger was a person from a distant State, 
who had come to settle in Leslieville, and 
had bought the Ellis cottage, and ordered 
furniture for it from the village cabinet¬ 
maker. In a small community, every bit 
of news is thoroughly discussed, and you 
may be sure that the event of the new 
comer’s arrival and intentions did not es¬ 
cape its share of village gossip. But in the 
weeks in which the stranger was occupied 
with fitting up her home, no one had dis¬ 
covered any more about her than that she 
bought and paid for her little property, and 
intended to live and to earn her living in 
Leslieville, and that her name was Jane 
Carmany. Some of the most curious of 
the* village dames attempted to question her 
about her family, and her former home and 
life; but she silenced them with the curt 
reply that she had not come into the village 
to disturb its peace, or to pry into*t lie affairs 
or the histories of its people, nor to have 
her own affairs and history pried into by 
them. She had tome to do honest work 
for fair wages; to pay her lawful taxes and 
to abide by the law’s of God and man, like 
any other peaceful citizen of the republic. 

“So, gradually the wonderment, for 
want of nourishment, died away, and the 


new comer, being a good sewer, quilter and 
knitter, obtained plenty of work, and w as 
no longer annoyed by curious questions; 
for the village people, as if in return for 
her reticence, seemed to have agreed upon 
giving lier a thorough letting-alone, for no 
one wonl near her unless to take or receive 
a parcel of work. How r long she would 
have lived this solitary life I know r not, had 
it not chanced that your grandma, then a 
young and merry mother of only five boys, 
desired greatly to go on a journey to her 
childhood’s home, and w as troubled about 
what disposition to make of her house and 
home affairs, *and her noisy, romping boys. 
She had met Aunt Jane only on Sundays 
aj church; she had spoken, in her kind, 
cheery way, calling her 4 sister ’ the first 
time she had met her; but she had never 
called upon her. She concluded to do so 
now r , and forthwith put on her bonnet and 
went to see her neighbor. 

“‘Good morning, sister Carmany,’ she 
said, as she put her smiling face in at the 
open door, on which she had lightly tapped. 

4 1 hope you are glad to see me, if I am 
rather late in making yqp a visit of wel¬ 
come. ’ 

“Aunt Jane replied civilly, if not very 
cordially, as she handed a chair and invited 
her guest to be seated, 

“‘I suppose you have not needed work 
before.’ 

“‘Oh! I have not brought work,’ my 
mother hastened to explain; ‘but I have 
come on a selfish errand, all the same. I 
have thought it possible that you might be 
induced to come and take charge of my 
house fora few* weeks, while I go on a visit 
to my mother. There are five boys, and my 
husband, and the help, all to be looked 
after. Nancy and Tom, the help, will do 
their part well enough. The Judge, ni)’ 
husband, is not the least trouble in the 
w’orld; but he does n’t know how to attend 
to the boys. And, in fact, I could n’t think 
of leaving either him or them without some 
good, kind person to look after them, and 
to be a mother to them while I’m away 
from them.’ 
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“My mother said that Aunt Jane looked 
keenly at her while she was speaking, and 
as she concluded, said, 

“‘And how do you know, silly little 
mother, that 1 am a good, kind person?* 

“ ‘ Oh! ’ replied my innocent, honest lit¬ 
tle mother, ‘ I do n’t, of course, know any¬ 
thing of the sort; but I’m quite willing to 
trust you. Why should I not be? * \ 

“ * Why, indeed? ’ asked sister Carmany, 
in a dreamy tone, and then added in a kind 
voice, ‘ yes, dear, I *11 come, and I do n’t 
doubt that I shall get on very well.* 

“And come she did. My mother went 
to Maine, and Aunt Jane rated the house 
wisely in her absence. It was during this 
visit that sister Carmany obtained from my 
brothers the title that clung to her to h<?r 
dying day—Aunt Jane. From that time 
forth her position in Leslieville was assured. 
She nursed the sick; kept house for the 
mother who longed for a respite among the 
kindred far away; helped at the weddings 
and funerals, and in time came to be con¬ 
sidered an indispensable aid and comfort, in 
time of emergencies, to all the liousliolds of 
Leslieville. When I came, the last of the 
merry band of tAi children that made the 
old homestead riotous with childhood glee, 
there were nine boys in the family, and 
Aunt Jane loved them all, and she loved 
me. She was by no means young when 
she came to Leslieville, and as a score of 
years went by, and her step grew slower 
and more languid, people said, ‘Aunt Jane 
is failing,* but we children did not notice it. 

“ When I was about ten years of age, we 
w r ere to have a Christmas tree at our house, 
and all the cousins were to be with us on 
Christmas eve. Aunt Jane had been help¬ 
ing mother for some weeks previous to the 
holidays, and had gone home for a few 
days, expecting to return to us on Christmas 
day. Mother went down to see her on the 
morning of the day before Christmas. 
When she returned, she told us that Aunt 
Jane was not very well, and that she wish¬ 
ed very much that it were possible for me 
to pass the night with her. ‘She seems 
quite anxious about it,* said my mother, 


‘ although she knows it is useless to expect 
Madge to-night, ^hen all the merry-making 
is to be going on.’ 

“ ‘ Madge is Aunt Jane’s pet,’ shouted 
my brothers. ‘ She *11 get a nice Christmas 
present from her.’ 

“ 4 Aunt Jane has her heart quite set on 
Madge,’ said my mother. 

“At another time I should have felt 
pleased at these words; but now they trou¬ 
bled me. Dear Aunt Jane, who always 
came to me if I was sickl To think of her, 
alone and ill, and longing for loving com¬ 
panionship in vain, on Christmas eve. I 
thought of a hundred little kindnesses Aunt 
Jane had shown me. The pretty blue me¬ 
rino frock that hung across the foot of the 
bed, ready for my evening toilet, seemed 
to reproach me with my selfishness; for 
had not Aunt Jane diligently sewed on it 
that I might be happy in it? 

“ ‘If you ’ll send some of the boys after 
me, mother,’ I said, ‘ I ’ll go and stay with 
Aunt Jane till supper time. ’ My mother 
agreed to this, and I put on my hooded 
cape, and hastened to the cottage. Aunt 
Jane sat by her bright fire, knitting, as I 
put my head in atihe sitting-room door. 

“‘Bless the dear child,’she exclaimed, 
in a pleased voice; 1 did she think so much 
of Aunt Jane as to leave the cousins, and 
the tree, and the nice Christmas supper, to 
cheer the old woman’s lonely fireside? 
Bless your sweet face, you shall have a nice 
supper, and shall hang up your stockings 
at Aunt Jane’s chimney, and won’t we be 
happy, dearie?’ 

“8he thought I had come to pass the 
night with her. How could I tell her other¬ 
wise, And disappoint her loving heart? I 
believe it to have been the purest and 
noblest ayt of my whole life, that I hung 
up my cloak, and said, as if yo dear pleas¬ 
ure lay cold and dead in my young bosom, 
‘We’ll have fine times, Aunt Jane; and 
I ’ll be sure to wake up first in the morning, 
and wish j r ou a merry Christmas.’ She 
looked at me with such a sweet content 
beaming from her face, and said, 

“ ‘Not merry Christmas, dear, but, hleaa- 
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ed Christmas. Yes, Madge, if you’re 
waking first, kiss me, and wish me a bless¬ 
ed Christmas.’ And then she bade me lay 
the small, round table for our supper—she 
knew it used to give me such pleasure to do 
this for her; and she directed me how to 
make the chocolate; and where to find the 
dainties; and to toast the slices, and poach 
the eggs; and last of all, gave me the key 
of her treasure chest, and sent me for her 
silver cream jug and sugar tongs. When 
I returned with these, she had adorned the 
table with a loaf of frosted cake, and a 
glass dish of sliced oranges. Oh, what a 
feast it was! The boys came for me just 
as we were sitting down to the table. They 
brought a pail of hot oyster soup and some 
celery for Aunt Jane. I was adroit enough 
to prevent them from betraying my inten¬ 
tion of returning with them, and managed 
to give Ben to understand that he must tell 
mother and the cousins that I ought to stay 
with Aunt Jane; she was not well enough 
to be left entirely alone, and that she want¬ 
ed me to stay. How relieved I felt when I 
had fairly disposed of those boys! 8uch a 
happy time as Aunt Jane and I had at our 
little feast! I do not remember that Aunt 
Jane talked or ate much; I know that I 
did both. Then I washed and wiped the 
tea things, and brought a pail of water, 
tidied the hearth, and filled the fire-place 
with smooth, round sticks, and found the 
place .in the large Bible. Then we sat 
down to prayers. Aunt Jane and I read a 
verse by turn, of the lovely Christmas chap¬ 
ter, and we knelt together as she prayed 
the Lord of Christmas to come and live in 
our hearts. 

44 She kissed me ‘good night,* and tucked 
me in the soft, warm bed, and I fell asleep, 
while she yet lingered at the fireside, read¬ 
ing the pages of the blessed Book. I woke 
once in the night, and saw her still sitting 
at the table. She was singing in a low, 
clear voice, a verse of an old hymn: 

“ 1 Finn as a rock, His promise stands, 

And he can well secure 
What I’ve committed to His hands. 

Till the decisive hour.’ 


‘‘‘Is it ‘blessed Christmas’ yet, Aunt 
Jane? ’ I asked. She turned towards me 
with a smile, and answered, ‘ blessed Christ¬ 
mas; ’ and then she bowed her head upon 
the table, L supposed to breathe a ‘good¬ 
night’ prayer; and again I dropped into 
the sound sleep of childhood. When I 
awoke, the sun was shining full in the win¬ 
dow. Aunt Jane was sitting with bowed 
head at the little table. I sprang out of 
bed and called out gleefully, ‘ blessed 
Christmas, Aunt Jane. I wish you a bless¬ 
ed Christmas! ’ and ran and touched gently 
her hand. It was icy cold! I started back 
in alarm. As I did so, my eyes fell on my 
stockings. They were full, and from one 
of them a little slip of paper was depend¬ 
ing. ‘ Aunt Jane,’ I^ried, ‘ wake up! See 
my stockings! They arc brim full!* But 
there was no response or movement. In 
terror I ran to the street door and cried to 
the neighbors across the way. They came 
in answer to my summons. One of the 
women emptied my stockings upon the tea 
tray, and drew them on my chilled feet, 
and hastily dressed me and sent me home 
for my mother. 

“ ‘ Aunt Jane is with the Lord,’ she said, 
as she tried to soothe me, for I was crying 
bitterly. 4 It is, indeed, a blessed day for 
her. Do not ciy, Madge. Here is a note 
she has left for you. It was pinned on 
your stocking. I will take care of your 
presents for you, and one of your brothers 
can come for them.’ 

“Iran home with the sad tidings, and 
my mother, taking Ben with her, went at 
once to the cottage. I remember that I 
cried almost all the morning, and could 
not listen to the boys* account of the merry¬ 
making of the night before. When my 
mother returned home, in time to assist at 
. the spreading of the Christmas dinner table, 
I wondered that she could go about so 
cheerfully. Ben brought me the little cov¬ 
ered basket—‘ Aunt Jane’s Christmas gifts 
to you,’ he said. I opened it and drew 
forth its now, to me, sacred contents. A 
lovely white apron, with ruffled pockets; 
soft, warm mittens, stockings, and comfort 
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of Aunt Jane’s own knitting; a few yards 
of rare old lace, marked, ‘For Madge’s 
wedding gown ’—I have it yet—six silver 
tea spoons, the pretty cream jug and sugar 
tongs, and this necklace of gold beads.” 

“Ah!” said May, “such lovely Christ¬ 
mas presents.” 

“ My mother said that Aunt Jane had left 
a copy of her will lying between the pages 
of her open Bible. In it she had remem¬ 
bered all her friends. Her personal prop¬ 
erty she had divided up into love tokens for 
each. Her cottage she had left to a poor 
widow who had lately lost her son, who 
w as her only dependence, and who, in bet¬ 
ter days, had been a staunch friend of Aunt 
Jane. But for this provision she would 
have been thrown upon the charities of the 
village. ” 

“ What was in your note?” asked Del. 

“I forgot all about my note until my 
mother mentioned the will. Then I drew 
it from my pocket. It ran thus: 

“ ‘ Dear Little Madge : Be very happy 
when you tie this necklace around your 
throat. It is Aunt Jane’s most valued 
earthly treasure. Wear it for my sake, as 
I have always worn it for the sake of one 
whom I shall soon greet in heaven. I had 
thought never to part with these gold beads, 
but to wear them to my grave. I loose 
them from the neck they have encircled for 
forty years, to give them as a last love to¬ 
ken to the dear child who gave up her own 
merry Christmas, that she might add to the 
happiness of a lonely old woman. I give 
them with my blessing, and may the Lord 
of Christmas add to it the blessing of the 
Lord, that maketh rich, and He addeth no 
sorrow therewith.’ 

“ I can never tell how glad I was that I 
had neither selfishly remained at home, nor 
returned to the merry-making. I cried to 
think how Aunt Jane might have spent her 
last Christmas eve on earth, in disappointed 
solitude. I went to my room, and holding 
the precious beads in my fingers, I prayed 
the Lord to help me, by this gift, to remem¬ 
ber always to live, caring more for others’ 


happiness than for my own. I truly be¬ 
lieve that these gold beads were blessed to 
me, and became, indeed, a rosary of unsel¬ 
fish reminder. For, whenever, in all my 
life, I have been tempted to please myself 
at some cost to another, I liave seemed to 
feel the gentle pressure of the necklace at 
my throat, and I recall that blessed Christ¬ 
mas and my childish prayer; and by its 
memories I am helped and strengthened to 
deny myself. Christmas is the time,.of all 
others, when w r e should think much of 
Him who ‘pleased not Himself,’ and she 
w r lio wears upon her heart a rosary of un¬ 
selfish thoughts, will find the sweet and 
gracious day of all the year to be to her not 
only a gladsome holiday, but in very truth 
a Holy day—a blessed Christmas.” 

“Is that all the story?” asked May, as 
Aunt Madge paused. 

“ All there is to be told , dear. There may 
be somewhat more for you to think out for 
yourselves, to-morrow.” 

And then, the bright coals glowing cheer¬ 
ily upon the hearth, the little girls hung up 
the apples, and popped their corn and 
chestnuts with a right good will till bed¬ 
time. 

In the morning they were oveijoyed to 
find among their gifts two lovely necklaces 
of alabaster beads, with a cross attached to 
each. Upon a. slip of paper which enclosed 
each beautiful present, was written in Aunt 
Madge’s fair script: 




T 


“ Ah! ” said Del, as she clasped the neck¬ 
lace round her throat, “I know now w T hat 
there was for us to * think out ’ of the story 
of ‘blessed Christmas.’ Auntie meant that 
we should have something to help us to re¬ 
member to live for others instead of for 
ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said May, “it must be that.” 
Then in a low voice she added, “ Come, 
Del, let vs go and ask Jesus to bless our 
Christinas rosaries.” 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Our November number was delayed by 
waiting for illustrations, so that there has 
been no time to hear from the children about 
Christmas gifts, and we cannot add to our 
list as we intended. There is time to say one 
thing, however, and that is, remember in 
your giving the spirit of the blessed day; 
the “goodwill to men,” which made the 
first Christmas a day of joyful remem¬ 
brance, when God’s best gift came to the 
poor and the lowly, and even the “ evil and 
unthankful.” Do not spend all your mo¬ 
ney, and care, and thought, for the liAred 
ones at home, but try to add something on 
that day to the comfort and happiness of 
those who can give nothing in return. A 
great deal can be done without money. 
Broken toys carefully mended, and little 
ingenious home-made contrivances, would 
be a mine of pleasure to hundreds of chil¬ 
dren who never owned a plaything. Give 
of your abundance, if you can, but give 
any way, and if it costs you a sacrifice, you 
will reap a richer blessing. Try it and see. 
I can give you something better than my 
word for it 

“ Blessed is the man that considereth the 
poor. The Lord will remember him in 
time of trouble.” 


RUMINATING ANIMALS. 

Bring out your big dictionaries and hunt 
up that word Ruminating. May be you 
know what it means already, but it will do 
you no hurt to hear what that stiff old 
schoolmaster, whose name begins with a 
W., has to say about it. There is no use in 
trying to argue him out of an opinion. 


His mind is made up, and what he says he’s 
sure to stand by. Let us see. ‘ * Rumi¬ 
nant,” says the schoolmaster, 4 4 an animal 
that chews the cud,” and goes on to ex¬ 
plain very carefully that these animals have 
four stomachs, and as if that was not 
enough to dispose of their food, they bring 
it back into the mouth after swallowing, 
and chew it over again. Then comes 44 Ru¬ 
minate, to chew the cud as an animal; to 
muse; to mediUte over and over; to reflect 
upon.” 

The last part of that definition helped 
me out of a serious difficulty. I knew cows 
and sheep were ruminating animals. I 
thought I remembered that the camel and 
hippopotamus belonged to the same class; 
but why a human being, who surely had 
but one stomach, should chew the cud was 
unaccountable. And yet for several years 
I have noticed that boys and girls, especial¬ 
ly girls, Certainly do chew the cud. I’ve 
seen them at school; I’ve even seen them 
at church, poor things, w ith their jaws go¬ 
ing like a grist-mill—grind, grind, grind. 
It really troubled me. I began to wonder 
if it were not possibly true that we had 
grown up from monkeys, and now having 
reached the top of the hill, were going back 
again to monkeys. Somewhere in the 
.chain, perhaps, the sheep come in. But 
here is goo$l old master W. says that rumi¬ 
nate means also to meditate over and over— 
to reflect upon. How glad I am to know 
it! These hum^n ruminants are only think¬ 
ing. The other night at a panorama, a 
pretty girl right in front of me exclaimed, 
“Oh, deal*! I laughed so I’ve swallowed 
my gum!” Gum! thought I; so that is 
what they call it, instead of cud ; and I set 
myself»to find out what that might be. 

“ Chewing gum” said the storekeeper^ 
“ why, we sell more of that than of candy, 
though the sale is n’t quite so good as it was 
a little while ago.” 

“Is it good to eat?” 

“Oh, no; only to chew,” said the man; 
“there’s a spicy sort of taste to it; and 
then folks get in the habit of chewing, and 
feel uneasy without something in their 
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mouths. Some folks think it makes the 
teeth white.” . 

“Ah! I’ll ask the doctor about that;” 
and so I did. 

“ All nonsense! ” said the doctor; “folks 
say the same thing about tobacco. The 
fact is that the habit of chewing excites the 
salivary glands, and causes an unnatural 
flow of saliva, injuring the mouth and 
teeth, and cheating the stomach. So far as 
the mouth is concerned it is just as bad to 
chew gum as tobacco, and in fact it natural¬ 
ly leads to it.” 

“But gum is clean, doctor; it has a pleas¬ 
ant, spicy taste, and tobacco is dirty stuff.” 

“ What do you suppose gum is made of? ” 
said tliq doctor, with a dreadful smile. 

“I know,” said I, triumphantly; “the 
manufacturers told me. Gum tragacanth, 
gum arabic, rosin, and fat.” 

“Just so,” said the doctor; “now read 
this,” and he gave me a newspaper slip, and 
went away, while I read, “ The fat used in 
the manufacture of gum is almost wholly 
obtained from dead animals, cats and dogs 
picked up about the streets and alleys, old 
omnibus horses, in fact, any kind of refuse 
fat.” 

My dear ruminating animals, there is 
something to add interest to the pleasant, 
spfey taste of your cud, as you muse and 
meditate over it! I hope you will meditate 
to such good purpose that the trade in 
chewing gum may be ruined forever. 


WINTER ORNAMENTS FOR HOME. 

We’ll not say anything of the living 
plants and flowers, but if you took the Coit- 
pokal’s advice, and pressed plenty of ferns 
last June, and saved brightly tinted autumn 
leaves, and great ruddy boughs of oak in 
tlic fall, this is what you can do with them. 
Your ferns, gathered in June, are so flexi¬ 
ble, with their thread-like stems, that they 
wave and sway with a breath. Tight crowd¬ 
ing in a vase spoils the graceful effect; but 
fill your vases with dry sand, and you can 
group your ferns airily, and they will keep 
their places, and not be easily upset. If 


trees were scarce, and you have only single 
leaves of maple, put long stems of fine 
wire, such as is used in wax work, and you 
can twist them in clusters, or arrange just 
where you want. Spaces behind pictures 
are finely filled with boughs of oak, which 
hold their leaves through the flourishing of 
a feather duster, and form an admirable 
background to a bright chromo. Some¬ 
where you want a bracket, and if you know 
how to drive nails you can make one from 
half a barrel head nailed upon a round stick 
of wood (leave the rough bark on), two or 
three bits of barrel hoop nailed (curving 
inward) from the bottom of your round 
stick to the outer edge of the top piece. 
Then another strip of hoop flat around the 
outer edge, to conceal all the upper ends of 
the supports, and glue over the whole affair 
green, brown, and gray moss, and lichens, 
such as you may get from stumps, and old 
logs, and rail fences.* A row of shell-like 
lichens should finish the edge, and a hand¬ 
some pine cone the bottom of the Sup¬ 
ports. Set a pot of ivy or a great vase of 
ferns and leaves on top, and it is finer than 
anything the carver ever made. 

Beautiful transparencies may be made by 
arranging ferns and glasses between two 
panes of glass, fastened together at the 
edges by a ribbon, glued over them; and 
exquisite brackets and wall pockets may be 
made from cigar boxes and ornamented by 
ferns and bright leaves glued carefully on 
in bouquets and wreaths, and varnished 
with shellac varnish. The top of a little 
stand, or a work-box, may be turned into 
fine lacquered work by painting with sev¬ 
eral coats of black paint, rubbing to a pol¬ 
ish after each one, and then ornamenting 
with leaves glued on and varnished. 


Once Again we wish to remind contrib¬ 
utors that we cannot retqrn manuscripts, 
unless there are sufficient stamps enclosed 
to pay return postage. Postage on MSS. 
for publication in magazines and other pe¬ 
riodicals is now rated same as on letters— 
three cents for each half ounce in weight. 
Please bear this in mind. 
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Last year so many delightful letters found their 
way to the Corporal office after the lire that it was 
not of the least use to try to choose among them. 
Prudy read them, and laughed and cried over them, 
and wanted to hog the precious little writers; and 
then when she had used the very few that could go 
In the magazine, she had not the heart to born the 
rest up. So they went in a drawer—a deep drawer— 
and it was full as it could hold. Prudy has kept 
them ever since, and sometimes when a friend says, 
“ I want to ask you If the children honestly write 
those letters that you print,'* Prudy brings out the 
drawer full of letters and says, “There, read for 
yourselves what the children wrote after the fire.'' 
And the friends read the neatly printed letters, and 
the carefully written letters, and the queer little 
crooked letters, and laugh, and wipe their eyes, and 
say, “Bless their dear, warm, loving hearts.'* I am 
going to print one of these letters right here. It is 
printed with a pen, and has not a*blot or a scratch 
in it: 

Chippewa Falls. “Dear Prudy: We send you the 
money for the Littlb Corporal tor one year. We 
hAve taken your dear little magazineevcrsince I Ihn 
remember, and before we were old enough to read: 
our aunties took it for us, and we have all the old 
numbers to read now, and we love them dearly. We 
are two little sisters (all mamma has got. She calls 
us her treasures, but sometimes we are little bothers) 

I am seven years old; I am Birdie, and my little sis¬ 
ter is five years old, she is Mamie. She is just as 
funny as Tommy Bancroft. We think he must be 
our little boy, he is so nice. This is the flret letter 
ever wrote to yon. I have been trying so hard to 
learn to print nice, so you would think my letter 
good enough to put in your pocket I should be so 
proud to see it tnero, for I love your pocket best of 
all the nice things in the Corporal. I can't write 
yet and mamma helps me to spell; but I hope you 
will put it in ; our pocket just the same. We want¬ 
ed to get up a club for yon this year; but we have 
just come to live in Wisconsin, and every one is 
strange to us. Our old home was in Baltimore. 
Sometimes we are very lonesome here, and then ma 
reads our dear Littlb Corporal to us, and we grow 
happy again. Next year we will try to send you a 
nice large club, for we shall soon learn where all the 
people with young hearts live. We want to help 
you, for we cannot get along without our little mag¬ 
azine. We were so glad you were not burned up, 
dear Prudy. We feltso bad when we heard of the 
fire, but mamma said, she knew the Good Father 
would take care of you, and our Littlb Corporal 
would live again, there were so many loving hearts 
praying for you. Mamie wants to tell you all abont 
our Christmas, and the nice things we have in the 
country. We never had a sleigh ride in Baltimore. 
But mamma thinks we have written too much now. 


Please put this in your pocket, and I will try so hard 
to learn to write to you. The Corporal came in 
my name last year. Mamie wants it sent to her now. 
From Prudy's two new little girls, 

“ filRDIB AMD MaXIB." 

Prudy’s love to her “ new little girls." 

Here is a letter, with a story in it, from one of 
Prudy's little Evanston friends: 

“Dear Prudy: I am in the East, where the hills are 
so thick that there is hardly any level land, only on 
the tope of the hills. I am in Pomfret, Connecticut 
You must not think that 1 have forgotten you 
since I went away from home. I have so many 
friends that take the Littlb Corporal, that I 
thought it was the beet way to write to you. 1 am 
going to tell yon a story. l*nere is a town near here 
that is named after a man whose name was General 
Putnam. I am going to tell you one of his stories. 
He was living on a farm, and he had some sheep, and 
a wolf had his den three miles from his house; and 
it came every night to kill the sheep. So he and five 
other men took it into their heads that they would 
kill it. So they watched all night; and after awhile 
it came out, and they followed It over the fields, and 
woods, and hills, away to the brink of the Connecti¬ 
cut river, back to the wolf den, where the wolf went 
In, and the men did not; but they put some hay in 
the den and set it on fire, thinking that it would 
come out; but it did not, so a man tied a rone around 
Putnam's foot, and taking a handfnl of nay for a 
torch, he went into the den to see if he could see the 
wolf. When the wolf saw the light he began to 
howl; so he gave the rope a kick ana was drawn out. 
He then took his gun and a torch, and went in and 
took aim at the wolfs head and shot it. Then he 
gave the rope a kick, and was drawn out of the den 
into the open air. After giving time for the smoke 
to clear, he went in again, ana putting the torch to 
the wolfs nose, found that he was dead, took him 
by the ears, gave the rope a kick, and was drawn 
out, dragging the wolf after him. I have visited at 
the house where Putnam’s great granddaughter lives, 
and seen the portrait of his daughter. She was the 
wife of Colonel Grosvenor, ana he was my great, 
great uncle. Maude Marct." 

Prudy has been many a time in the house where 
General Putnam lived, and has peeped into that wolf 
den up among the rocks. It has fallen in now, so 
that nothing larger than a cat could go through the 
entrance, and is a famous place for rattlesnakes. 

Fountainbelle. “My Dear Prudy: I know who 

J ou are. The white lilies and the oleanders told me. 
ly Corporal has just come, with the nutting pic¬ 
ture. Peyton and I have just been nutting, out on 
the lawn, under our walnut trees. Mamma and I 
went to Alton last week, on the boat The captain 
took me all over the boat, and down into the engine 
room. There was the cutest little kitten on the 
wood pile. We saw some boys in a skiff; riding 09 
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the waves in the wake of our boat They looked so 
pretty, tossing up and down on the waves. The day 
we came home was Ethel's birthday. The next day 
was mine. I had a present of some money for play¬ 
ing the piano on the boat When I went to school 
on my birthday, I pat my books on my desk, and 
ran down to the drug store to buy some chocolate 
babies; and when I came back, all my books were 
gone, and my lunch, basket and all. They have not 
been heard of yet That is what I have to remember 
my tenth birthday by. To-day I have been to the 
high school. The principal invited me to play the 
piano. I could n’t bear to put my Corporal down 
in time to go. I did read 4 Dora,' and 4 Good News,* 
first I like the Corporal. Emily says that puzzle 
can't be done with three strokes. Can you do it? 
L wish I could send you a posy from the lawn. There 
are ever so many flowers in bloom. The Fair opens 
on Thursday. I wish you would come to it. Good 
bye, dear Prudy. From Precious.” 

What in the world did you want of chocolate ba¬ 
bies? Are the St. Louis people cannibals? As for 
Emily, she's very smart, but she does n’t know 
everything, for you see that puzzle can be done with 
three strokes. - 

Bethel Parsonage. “Dear Prudy: I am a little 
girl ten years old. I wrote you a letter some time 
ago, but as you did not put it In your pocket, I will 
try once more. I have had the Corporal nearly a 
year. It was our Christmas present. I like the story 
of ‘Dora’ very much; but I like the stories of ‘Aunt 
Silvy ’ and 4 Sukey ’ about as well, if not better, than 
any. I answered Nellie Thurlow’s first letter in the 
Corporal. My papa is the pastor, and we live in 
the parsonage, close by the church. I go to school 
and study music. I have tried that prize puzzle in 
the Corporal a great deal. I am anxious to have 
the Corporal another year, and I thought I would 
get it that way. I think I did make it once with 
three strokes of the pen, but I can’t do it again. 

‘‘Maude Mary Post.” 

That's just the trouble with Prudy. She was as 
sure as could be that she made it once all right, but 
she could n’t do it again, and she hopes you won’t 
think she's too stupid if she just owns Bhe never did 
find out the way. 

Peking. China. “Dear Prudy: I am a little girl 
twelve years old. My father is a missionary, and we 
live in this great city, the capital of the Chinese em- 

ire. I have a dear little sister, five months old, and 

have two other sisters. My grandpapa sends the 
Little Corporal to me. 1 like It very much. We 
do not go to school, for there is none to go to, so 
my mamma teaches us. We are going home to 
America in a year and a half. The Chinese children 
do not have little books and papers to read. There 
are but a very few that can read. 

“Frankie L Wheeler” 

Let us hear more about those Chinese children. 

Bingham. * 4 Dear Prudy: I am spending the 
summer by the sea shore. I am one mile from the 
salt water, and I can smell the salt sea breeze, which 
I love dearly. I often go to Boston in the steamboat 
We have plenty of wild grapes here. They are large 
and sweet, ana grow hi the woods and among the 
rocks. I am — years old. Can you guess how much? 
Do n’t put this {n your pocket unless you have plenty 
of room. W. O. C.” 

Let's all guess. May be yon have been a boy a 
good many years. I should n’t bonder a bit if in¬ 
quisitive little eyes and fingers could spy out some 
gray hairs and a few tiny wrinkles; but 1 ’m just 
snre of one thing—-you ’re only a boy down in your 


heart, and always will be. And all the Corporal 
boys and girts will guess on my side. As for those 
wild grapes, ahl seems to me I can smell them now, 
the great baskets of sweet red and purple clusters 
that “ we children ”* have gathered along the rocky 
brooks of New England. 

Black Hawk. “Dear Prudy: 1 know you will be 
surprised to get a letter from away down here, at 
Black Hawk, Mississippi. It is a long way ofl‘ for 
such a little girl as I to write to the Corporal. I 
am only nine years old, aud never wrote a letter be¬ 
fore. I always read the Corporal as soon as I get 
It I like all the stories, but like * Dora ’ and 4 Tom¬ 
my ’ best Do n’t put this so deep in your pocket 
that you can’t get it out, and I will write to yon 
again sometime. 

“A Little Girl Who Loves the Corporal. 

44 P. S.—My name is Mattie Jones, but do n’t tell 
anybody.” 

Course not! it’s a nice name, though. 

Montrnorenci “Dear Prudy: I hardly know how 
to write to you, it has been so long since 1 have had 
the Corporal to read. I have tried and tried to get 
money enough for it, and then after I had got it I 
had to spend it for clothes. At last mother saved 
enough or pension money to pay for it. My father 
died at Falmouth, Virginia, and my mother draws a 

nsion. He was a private soldier, and ma and I 

ve to work very hard. I am picking cotton now to 
earn money for my next year’s subscription. Please 
put this in your pocket, unless there is too much of 
It Nellie Patterson.” 

Not a bit too mnch, my brave little soldier! 

Lewiston. “Dear Prudy: A kind friend sent me 
the Corporal last year, and this year I have earned 
enough by hunting eggs to pay for it myself, I think 
I ought to love.you more than all the other children 
who read the letters in your pocket; for my dear ma. 
who went to heaven last summer, was uamed Prudy, 
and my baby cousin Is called Prudy, and my big 
cousin Prudy lived with us at grandma’s before my 
pa was a soldier, and died at Holly Springs when I 
was a baby. I have no sisters or brothers, only my 
little cousin-sisters, Eva, Bertha, and Prudy. I was 
nine years old last August Grandma is almost 
eighty yeare old. John Samuel Slack.” 

Mchview. 44 Dear Prudy: I have never seen a let¬ 
ter from here in the Corporal, so I thought 1 would 
write one. We are going to Chicago this winter, 
and I will call and see you, and then 1 shall find out 
who Prudy is. I have taken the Corporal four 
years; have gotten up a club each year, and am try¬ 
ing to get one this year. I like ‘ Dora ’ veiy much, 
and only wish the Little Corporal came every 
week. I wrote you a letter some time ago. and guess 
it must have slipped through that big hole in yonr 
pocket If you don't print this, I shall have to 
mend your pocket when I come to Chicago. With 
kind wishes to all the Little Corporal army, I am 
your friend, Mamie Bye.” 


Knoxville. “Dear Prudy: I have never written to 
you before, but I see so many letters in the Corpo¬ 
ral, so I thought I would write one. This is the 
first year that I nave taken the Little Corporal, 
and I like it very much. I think 4 Dora.’ the prize 
story, is splendid. I have got one brother who is 
younger than me; his name is John; he goes to 
school, and whenever the Corporal comes he always 
wants to read it first He 4 !kes to read about the 
sandstone house, and the cradle on the tree top. 
Please do not let this letter slip out of your pocket, 
as It is the first I have written. Good-bye. From 
“Cecils Bewmy.” 
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EGG-SHELL ORNAMENTS. 

You’ve muddled your brains over puzzles and 
cross-words Ion? enough, little folks, and now I’ve 
got something for yon that I think yon ’ll like, just 
for a change. May be yon think it’s a droll thing to 
come out of a knapsack, but bless you! yon don’t 
half know what an odd fellow I am. Even my very 
name is Queer. This is for the girls. 

If you want a dainty ornament for your doll house, 
or even for mamma’s mantel, yon can make a pair 
of elegant vases with no materials but two egg shells, 
a pair of small scissors, a little gilt or colored paper, 
and gum arahic. Oh, yes! ana two button molds. 
Select two eggs as near alike as possible, break a 
hole in the large end, and let the egg run out Then 
take a pair or small scissors and carefully cut the 
end off square, where it begins to swell out well. 
You can’t cut it perfectly even, for it will break a 
little: but if careful, you can get It nearly so. Around 
the rough edge gum a narrow strip of gflt or colored 
paper, letting it run above the edge tne least bit, to 
hide its roughness. For handles cut two strips of 
the gilt paper long enough to curve as you see in the 
picture, carefully bend them to shape, and gum them 



where they touch the shell. For ornament, any lit¬ 
tle figure or flower, cut from the gay pictures that 
come on linen, or any odd device cut Dv yourself out 
of gilt paper (double so as to have it alike both sides). 
Or a flosver cut from muslin, carefully gummed on 
the front, will be pretty. For standard, turn a large 
sized button mold (as large as a two cent piece), flat 
side down, pnt a drop of 'stiff gum on the top of it, 
stand the egg-shell on it and hold it till dry. Around 
the bottom of the standard gum a narrow strip of 
gilt paper, scalloped or pointed, as you see in the 
pattern. 

To make a lovely cradle for a doll an inch long, 



cut the shell as you see in the picture, cover the edge 


with gilt paper, as for the vases, and gum on a pair 
of rockers, cut from pasteboard, to fit. First cut a 
pattern of paper, that just fits the slope of the shell. 
YTou mar nave to try several times before you suc¬ 
ceed. This needs no ornament, and when filled with 
soft cotton, and a China baby laid in, covered with a 
bit of pique or muslin for a cradle-spread, it is very 
pretty. 

If you fill your vases half full of white sand, that 
will not show through, and stand up in it two or 
three (not more) stems of dried grasses, it will be a 
lovely little thing. 

No. 41—CHARADE. 

First. 

Cool, and dim, and dreamy, with a haze 
Of azure film upon the hills and trees, 

And frosty premonitions in the breeze. 

And mellow sounds, while slanting, ainber rays 
Of Bun-shed halo light the shortening days. 

Second. 

Fair, and fleeting as the summer’s hours. 

These fragile, emerald flutterers in the air. 

With varied veins as fine as woman’s hair. 

Are born of summer wiuda, akin to flowers, 

The garb of boughs, and canopies of bowers. 

Whole. 

Just as failing day. before it flies, 

Shakes out its gold und crimson robes to view, 

And shames the noontide with the sunset hue, 

So, bright os flame and flush of evening skies. 

The fading forest fairies flaunt their dyes 
Of gorgeous beauty, ere they quit the hold 
Of parent brunches which have held them fast. 
Rent off at last by an unfriendly blast, 

To fall unheeded on the ground, and fold 
A many-colored carpet oer the mould. D.D.H. 

No. 42—ENIGMA. 

I am composed of nine letters. 

My first is in bag, but not in sack. 

My second is in crevice, but not in crack. 

My third is in corn, but not in barley. 

My fourth Is in Oeorge. but not in Charlie. 

My fifth is in rat. out not in mouse. 

Mytsixth is in'outage, but not in house. 

My Seventh is in’copfter, but not iu tin. 

My eighth is in whirl, but not In spin. 

My ninth is in cry. but not iu bawl. 

And my whole is a book much needed by all. 

G. a 


No. 43—WORD SQUARE. 

King of Argos. 

A plaything. 

A blossoming shrub. 

Something for amusement in winter. 

Hattie Dupee. 

No. 44—CHARADE. 

Without my 1, 4, ti. 7, 8, I am a covering for the 
head. 

Without mv 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, I am an insect. 

Without mv 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, I am an animal. 

Without rav 1, 6, 7, I am a pleasure boat. 

Without mv 3, 4, 5, 8. I am an animal. 

Without my 6, 7, 8,1 signify to seize. 

Without my 1, 4. 5, 7, 8,1 signify fleshy. 

My whole is the name of a flower. M. M. H. 

No. 45—CHARADE. 

1 am a word of two syllables, of which my first is 
nearly related to you and me; my second is some¬ 
thing that merchants and shop keepers try to . fleet 
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every hoar of the day; and my whole ie the name of 
a blnff on the western coast of Ireland, on which 
stands a lighthouse, and which gives name to a cer¬ 
tain baron, who is the only British nobleman that is 
allowed to wear his hat in the presence of the queen 
of England. This privilege was conferred on an 
ancestor of the family, as a reward for extraordinary 
valor, and is secured to his descendants of the latest 
generation. F. R. F. 

CORRECT ANSWERS. 

Correct answers were sent by the following per¬ 
sons: Nellie Kennedy, George H. Cameron, Louise 
Smith, Florence N. Hirst, Louise Stewart, Nettie 
Hall, John E. Keeler. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, ETC., IN 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

No. 85.—Geographical Story—During the month of 
March , dressed in a full suit made of nankin, 
which was lined with cashmere, and wearing shoes 
made of morocco , having In the soles cork, and 
trimmed with large brass buckles, and attended by 
a negro , I said farewell to my friends, Charles and 
Henry, and picking my teeth with a bristle (Bris¬ 
tol), I started to form an alliance with a girl who 
had refused an offer of marriage from a rude fel¬ 
low, who. being angiw with his father, had threat¬ 
ened to bag dad. when I arrived, her mamma 
(Maumee), being filled with lorath, was swearing 
(Schwerin) at two noisy guineas and a shanghai; 
but who, after all, had a superior daughter. When 
I met her I called her my dearie (Madeira), and 

E her an orange and a pound of bologna (Bo- 
e). Then she set before us, on a japan dish, 
rkey which was very full of grease (Greece), 
and some fish-balls made of cod , with a clear cup 


of Java coffee, and then retired to milk the cows 
(Cowes). When I spoke to her about being her 
man, she said I was silly (Scilly). which was not 
flattery; wo I told her to go to Halifax, put on my 
panama, and went home, feeling worse than 1 
ever did since the day I was bom (Borgne). 

No. 36—Charade—Dell: a; ware; Delaware. 

No. 37.—Enigma—Clock. 


No. 88.— Square Puzzle— | 


No. 89.—Charade—Mouse-trap. 

No. 40.—Enigma—M, a, D, a, M; madam. 

TRANSLATION TO PICTURE STORY 
No. 5. 

Over the hill the sky is red; 

Call up the farmer boys from bed I 
Milk the cows at the early morn— 

8 tar, and Light foot, and Crumple-horn— 

Yellow and creamy, pour it in 

To the milkman's buckets of shining tin. 

And the little children may drink it up, 

Their red lips laughing to drain the cup. 

“Hoi” says the milkman, “don't you see 
Milk is as good as money to me? 

How can the city people tell 

If I thin it with water out of the well? 

I *m sure it's only a harmless trick: 

Clear milk's likely to make folks sick.” 

His cart was painted with letters red, 

“ Pure country milk,” were the words it said; 

But his customers grumbled, and cried.“Oh. dearf 
If we must buy water, we 'll take it clearl ” 

Johnny. 


PICTURE STORY NO. 6—NIMBLE DICK’S EXPERIMENT. 

BY W. O. C. 

Translation will be given next month. 
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framing. This is the most desirable form to have 
them, as but few persons are able to prepare cliromoe 
properly for framing. 

Club Terms. —To clubs of live or more names re¬ 
ceived at one time, and all from the same place, we 
will send the chromos, mounted ready for framing, 
for 15 cents extra from each subscriber, instead of 
25 cents. In such cases the chromos for the entire 
club will be sent iu one package, pre-paid, to the 
agent who sends the club, or some other person de¬ 
signated, who will agree to distribute them to the 
proper subscribers. In this way the chromos will 
not only cost the subscribers less per pair, but will 
also be less liable to receive injury in the mails than 
when Bent each pair by itself. 


NEW CHROMOS! 

A Magnificent New Present to be Given 
to Every Subscriber of 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

FOR 1878. 


TWO MONTHS FREE. 

All new subscribers for 1878, whose names and 
money are received before January 1st, will receive 
the November and December numbers free, and get 
the reading of Mrs. Miller’s new story from the be¬ 
ginning. Let agents be sure and state this fact 
when they ask persons to subscribe. 


We have arranged to give to every snbscriber, old 
or new, for next year, a pair of beautiful uew chro¬ 
mos, entitled, “ Mother’s Morning Glory,” and 
44 Little Runaway.” 

These pictures will take the place of Cherries are 
Ripe, which has hitherto been given to every sub¬ 
scriber, dnd are a much more vuluable and desirable 
premium. They arc 8x11 inches in size, and at the 
usual price of chromos at the art stores, they are 
worth about $5.00 for the pair. 

These pictures are not merely cheap colored prints, 
but real Oleographs or Oil Chromos, made by the 
same artist who made our beautiful lied Ridinghood 
and the Wolf, and Cherries are Ripe. 

It will be hard for a lover of children to decide 
which of these pictures is most to be admired. 
“ Mother’s Morning Glory ” is a lovely little girl, 
with her head crowned with flowers; one hand holds 
up the skirt of her dainty dress, which she is busily 
filling with bads and blossoms, and altogether she 
looks as sweet and fresh as her namesake. “ Little 
Runaway ” lias evidently just crept out of bed to 
start on his travels, and is as bewitching as possible 
with the one little garment In which babies look 
their best He peeps out through the tall wheat 
with blue eyes and dimpled checks, full of fun and 
frolic. Taken altogether, the pair are enough to 
captivate the hardest heart 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of The Little Corporal is $1.50 per 
annum, including our pair of oil chromos, “ Moth¬ 
er’s Morning Glory,” and “Little Runaway.” 
When the pictures are to be sent by mail, 10 cents 
extra must be sent or $1.60 in all. When 25 cents 
extra is sent or $1.75 in aH, the pictures will be sent, 
post paid, mounted, sized and varnished, ready for 


FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 

In order to get the most good of our pictures they 
should be put Into suitable frames and bung on the 
wall where they can be seen and admired; but as 
suitable frames cannot be obtained at all places, we 
have concluded to furnish a few styles, at prices 
much below what they can be purchased at any 
where else. 

Polished Walnut, two inches wide (X loch gilt 

inside), per pair,.$2.00 

Polished Walnut, carved edges, (X inch gilt in¬ 
side), per pair,. 8.00 

Rustic Walnut and Gilt, per pair,. 1.50 

Trimmings for Hanging, including two Nails 

and Cord, per pair,.40 

The frames will be sent by express, the charges to 
be paid by those who receive them at the office of 
delivery. The cheapest way is for a number to club 
together and have them sent in one lot, as the 
charges will be less on each pair when a number are 
sent together. 


RAISE A CLUB. 


Our agents are burily at work, and subscriptions 
are coming In rapidly. If you have not yet begun a 
club, do so at once, before everybody has sub¬ 
scribed for something else. We do not want yon to 
work for nothing. We will pay yon for your labor, 
either in beautiful premiums or In cash. Examine 
the List of Premiums and select what yon want, and 
then go to work in earnest, and yon will be surprised 
how soon you can raise a good club. Agents some¬ 
times ask us if they can raise more than oue club. 
Yes, two, three, just as many as you please, and we 
will'pay you for every one of them. Begin a club 
now! 
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IN CLUB WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Wo will receive subscriptions for the following 
magazines and papers in club with the Little Cor¬ 
poral, with our chrouios, mounted, sent post paid, 
upon the receipt of the price annexed to each. Per¬ 
sons wishing to subscribe for any of the publica¬ 
tions named here, will find it to their Interest to do 
so in club with the Little Corporal, at the reduced 
rates given for both. Club agents should call at¬ 
tention to this list, as e\ ory name for the Corporal 
tclU count on your list for a premium. No premi¬ 
ums, however, are paid for the names for other mag¬ 
azines and papers: 


Harper’s Monthly, $4.00, and Little Corporal, $5 00 
Scribner’s “ 4.00, “ il 5 00 

Atlantic “ 4.00, “ 5 00 

Lakeside “ 4.00, “ 5 00 

Old and New, 4.00, “ 5 00 

The Galaxy, 4.00, “ 5 00 

Phrenological Journal, 3.00 44 “ 4 00 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 8.00 “ 4 00 

American Agriculturist, 1.50 44 “ 8 75 

The Nursery. 1.50 44 9 60 

The Children’s Hour, 1.25 44 2 50 

WEEKLIES. 


Hearth and Home, $3.00, and Little Corporal, $4 00 
Harper’s Weekly, 4.00, ** “ 6 00 

Harper’s Bazar, 4.00, 

The Advance, 3.00, 

The Standard, 2.50, 

Rural New Yorker, 2.50, 

Western Rural, 2.50, 

Toledo Blade, 2.00, 

Independent, 2.50, 

Prairie Fanner, 2.00, 

When any persou wishes to subscribe for more 
than one other magazine or paper In club with The 
Little Corporal, we will receive his subscription 
for such additional periodical at a reduction of 10 
per cent, from the regular publishers’ prices. Thus 
persons can save money by subscribing for all their 
magazines by sending to us. We do not have sam¬ 
ple numbers of any publications to send except our 
own. The subscriptions are forwarded by us to the 
publishers, and when the subscribers receive their 
first number they mnst write to the publishers for 
any irregularity thereafter. The subscriptions need 
not all be ordered to the same person, nor to the same 
post office. Send money by Draft, Registered Let¬ 
ter, or Money Order, or Express only to JOHN E. 
MILLER, Publisher “Little Corporal,” Chicago. 


5 00 
4 00 
8 75 
3 75 
8 25 
8 25 
8 75 
8 25 


shorter articles—Poetry, Letters of Travel, History, 
Biography, Games, Puzzles, etc. The illustrations 
will continue to be a special feature. Do n’t fail to 
send in yonr names early, so that you may receive 
the January number promptly. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we shall pre¬ 
sent a beautiful holiday gift to every person who 
shall have sent us five or more subscribers between 
October 1st and December 25th, 1872. The value of 
the gift will depend upon the number of subscribers 
sent We cannot tell each one beforehand what he 
is to get; but we shall endeavor to send out only 
what we think would please the one receiving it 
We shall begin sending these gifts on the 26th of 
December, so that they may be sure to arrive on or 
before New Year’s day. Of course, these gifts are 
given in addition to the regular pre miu ms. Now, 
my dear friends, here Is a chance for something nice 
and good for each one of you. Who wants a New 
Year’s Present Tt 

■ —♦ ^ - 

T1IE HOLIDAY’ CONCERT. 

We have just published a collection of new and 
original Dialogues, Recitations, and Concert Exer¬ 
cises, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. The work Is specially 
adapted for the use of Sunday-school Concerto and 
Holiday Exhibitions—containing a sufficient variety 
of exercises for a whole entertainment Pastors, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, who contemplate 
holding concert or anniversary exercises daring the 
approaching holidays, will find no difficulty in ar¬ 
ranging a suitable programme from this work. 

Price, single copy, 50 cents. Five copies for $2.00. 
Ten copies for $8.00. Sent post paid upon receipt of 
price. Address JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher 41 Ut¬ 
ile Corporal,” Chicago* 


RENEW! RENEW! 

Many thousands of subscriptions expire with this 
number. All such have “Dec.” or “Dec. '72,” 
printed after the names on the little yellow labeL 
Let all snch whose time expires, renew at once for 
another year, that you may receive the January num¬ 
ber promptly, and also avoid mistakes. 


TIIE NEW YEAR. 

This number closes Volume XV, and brings us to 
the end of another year. Our arrangements for next 
year are already completed. Mrs. Miller’s story. 
“Uncle Dick’s Legacy,” will continue throughout 
most of the year. In the January number we shall 
begin a story by Mary A. Dennison, who is one of 
the best writers in the country. Then, what will 
be good news to all, Helen C. Weeks, the author 
of “Dora,” is now writing a new story, which 
will also appear during the year. This makes three 
serial stories, from three most popular authors, 
each of which, if published in book form, would 
alone cost the price of the magazine. In addition 
to ‘ibove serials, there will appear a variety of 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

A collection of songs and music for Sunday-school 
Festivals and Holiday Anniversaries. The words 
are by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, and the music 
by George F. Root, James R. Murray, and others. 
The songs have all a stirring chorus, and the music 
will be found such as children will readily master. 

Price per hundred, $1.00. BOO copies for $8.00. 
Sent post paid. Address JOHN E. MILLER. Pub¬ 
lisher “ Little Corporal,” Chicago. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT. 

A valuable and timely aid to all who contemplate 
tome special exercises during the holidaya. Tha 
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book consists of a number of Scriptural concert ex¬ 
ercises. with selections from the Old and Xew Tes¬ 
taments. interspersed with hymns and recitations. 
Before you arrange for a monthly or holiday concert, 
first examine this little work. Price 75 cents, post 
paid. Address Publisher “ Little Corporal.*’ 


CHURCH REVENUE. 

We have just issued from the press a Financial 
Schedule for the use of Churches, Sabbath-schools, 
and other societies raising money by weekly or 
monthly contributions, by what is termed the En- 
velojic System . Churches which have adopted this 
plan for raising revenue have nearly doubled their 
income, have greatly increased their membership, 
and put themselves upon a self-sustaining basis. 

The Financial Schedule is prepared for a member 
ship of about 400, and will answer for one year—for 
churches of less members it will last two or three 
yeans. The price of the Schedule alone is $1.50, sent 
post paid. Printed envelopes $2.25 per thousand: 
and plain $1.50 per thousand. Address Publisher 
“ Little Corporal.” 


OUTFIT. 

Any one who wishes to raise a club, should have 
besides sample copies of the magazine, also a pair of 
the chromos, which we will send, post paid, togeth¬ 
er with a subscription blank and a list of premiums, 
upon the receipt of $1.00. It will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have the chromos, so thut persons who 
may wish to subscribe cau see beforehand what they 
are to get. We make this offer only to those who 
will promise to try to raise a club. 

Christmas Present.— Nothing can be more beau¬ 
tiful or acceptable for a holiday gift than The LiTr 
tlb Corporal for one year. It will give continued 
delight and happiness throughout the whole year. 
Think of this when you make up your lists of pres¬ 
ents to your children and other little friends. % 

Cherries are Ripe is no longer offered as a pre¬ 
mium to every subscriber—the pair of chromos, 
“Mother’s Morning Glory,” and “Little Run¬ 
away,” taking its place. “ Cherries are Ripe ” will 
be sent as a premium for a club of three subscribers 
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The Little Corporal Magazine. 


THE LITTLE COBJPORAL 

PREMIUM LIST REVISED 

For lS'73-73. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

1 . —In every case names moat be accompanied 
with the full subscription price, $1.50, for the maga¬ 
zine one year and a pair or the chromos. 

2 . —No credits on account of a club for premium 
will be allowed unless two or more subscriptions are 
received at oue time. 

ft—Tell us with each list of names sent, that it is 
for a premium, In order that you may secure the 
proper credit on the club book. 

4.—Names of subscribers sent in a club need not 
all be from the same place. 

6 .—Old and new subscribers count alike in clubs 
for premiums. 

g.—Write the names plainly, giving the poet office, 
county, and State, and in large towns and cities, give 
the number of the post office box, or the street and 
number. 

?.—Send names with the money as fast as taken, 
and when your club is full select your premium from 
the list and it will be promptly forwarded. We send 
no premium until you notify us what article you 
^ave selected, and that the club is full. 

81—If you are unable to obtain the required num¬ 
ber of names to secure the premium desired, you 
can obtain it by sending the difference in cash, or 
select one of less value. 

9 .—Keep a list of the names sent, and when you 
order a premium, send a copy of the list and name 
the premium selected. 

KX—All premiums are delivered at our office, or 
cent free by mail, except such as have the amount 
of postage designated; and those which are sent by 
express, receivers pay express charges at the office 
where the goods are delivered. 

It.—Our premium articles are securely packed, 
free of charge, and delivered in good condition, at 
the post office or express office, and we cannot be 
responsible for any loss or injury which may occur 
on the way. 

12.—Remit money by draft on Chicago or New 
Tork, payable to John E. Miller, or by express, or 

E >st office money order, or in registered letter. 

oney sent in any of the above ways is at our risk 
—otherwise not 

18.—The receipt of the magazine is sufficient evi¬ 
dence that the subscription nas been received; and 
each number of the magazine should be received 

K revious to the 10 th day or the month for which it is 
isued, and if not received by the 15th, please in¬ 
form us. and we will send another number. 

14.—Should your number of the magazine get 
soiled or worn out In canvassing, write us, and we 
will send another one. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

The Heavenly Cherubs, steel engrav. 
The Rustic Wreath, “ K 

The Homestead, 4 * 44 

The Mother's Pet, “ 

Red Rldinghood and Wolf, chromo, 
The First Lesson. “ 

The Barefoot Boy, Prang “ 

The Happy Family, 44 “ 

Cash. 

The Royal Road to Fortune_ 

The Percys (Mrs. E. Prentiss). 

The Young Naturalist. 

Three Successful Girls. 

The Amateur Microscopist. 

Reed's Drawing Lessons. 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated. 

•Webster's Unabridged Dictionary.. 
•Webster's National Pictorial “ .. 


9 o. 

Sab. 

2 00 

2 

1 50 

8 

2 00 

3 

1 00 

2 

6 00 

8 

5 00 

6 

5 00 

10 

8 00 

6 

2 50 

10 

1 50 

5 

1 50 

5 

1 75 

7 

1 50 

5 

2 00 

7 

1 50 

5 

1 75 

7 

12 00 

80 

6 00 

18 


19. Our Girls (Dio Lewis). 

80. American Girl Abroad. 

81. Voyage Round the World by a Boy. 


aa Self Help. 

94. How to Educate Yourself. 

25. Photograph Album. 

sa “ “ . 

97. Box of Water Colors. 

2a Globe Microscope. 

29. Pocket Magnifier. 

80. *Elgin Watch, Silver Case. 

81. *Laay Elgin YVatch, Gold Case. 

82. Lady's Penknife. 

83. Gent’s 44 . 

84. Gold Pen and Holder. 

85. Cash. 

86 . *One doz. Silverplated Teaspoons .. 

87. *Half 44 * 

J&. *One “ 44 Tablespoons. 

89. *Half 44 44 “ 

40. *One “ 41 Forks. 

41. *Half 44 44 “ . 

42. *Napkin Rings , 44 per pair. 

4ft Fruit Knife 44 . 

44. •Child’s Cup 44 . 

45. Pair Gold Sleeve Buttons. 

4ft Set Gold Studs. 

47. Lady’s Gold Pin. 

4K Napkin Ring, Solid Silver. 

49. Gold Thimble. 

50. Butter Knife. 

51. •Child’s Set, Knife, Fork and Spoon 

52. *lce Pitcher. 

53. *Cake Basket. 

54. *Cake Basket. 

55. *Butter Dish. 

5a Cash. 

67. •Case of Drawing Instruments. 

5a •Parr's Tool Chest. 

59. Novelty Hand Stamp. 

60. •VioUn. 

61. •Croquet Set (M. Bradley & Co.)- 

62. *000061 Set (M. Bradley & Co.)_ 

6 ft * Beckwith Sewing Machine. 

64. *Mason & Hamlin Organ. 

65. •Smith's American Organ. 

6 a Cash. 

67. Scribner’s Monthly. 

6 K Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar 

69. Little Corporal and Chromos. 

TO. Hearth and Homo. 

71. Emerson’s Binder. 

72. *Sherman’s Clothes-wringer. 

TK *Colby’s 44 44 . 

74. *Sidc-wheel Steamboat.,. 

7ft Steam Engine. 

Ta *Colby’s Little Washer. 

77. *Club Skates. 

7& Cash. 
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1 50 
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1 50 
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1 50 

5 

4 00 

15 

1 25 

4 

75 
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2 00 
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8 00 

10 

2 00 
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2 50 

6 

1 00 

2 

80 00 

85 

80 00 

100 

2 00 

5 

2 00 

5 

8 50 

10 

6 00 

20 

5 75 

16 

2 75 
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10 00 

25 

5 00 

15 

10 00 

25 

5 00 

15 

8 m 
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2 00 
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8 00 

6 

500 

10 

5 00 

10 

6 00 

12 

8 00 

6 

500 

10 

1 50 

5 

8 00 

8 

15 00 

80 

6 00 

15 

12 00 

25 

600 

15 

600 

25 

8 00 

10 

700 

15 

1 25 

5 

5 00 

15 

600 

10 

900 

15 

10 00 

20 

125 00 

250 

155 00 

270 

10 00 

80 

400 

12 

400 

12 

1 60 

6 

800 

10 

50 
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9 00 

15 

7 50 

15 

2 00 

6 

1 00 

8 

500 

10 

500 

15 

25 00 

75 


bradley’s home amusements. 


Checkered Game of Life ^. 1 00 3 

Authors, Improved. 100 8 

Smashed-up Locomotive. 75 8 

Model Ship Puzzle. 1 85 4 

Permutation Map of United States. 1 00 3 

Chinese and Santa Claus Puzzle.. 50 9 

Magic Squares—Mathematical. 1 25 4 

Game orWho Knows. 75 9 

The Smashed-tip Fire Engine. 75 2 

Yacht Puzzle..*. 75 8 

Popular Characters from Dickens. 75 2 

Figure—Mathematical. 75 3 

American Jack Straws... 60 2 

Puzzle Chromos. 1 25 4 

•Magic Hoops. 4 00 8 

•Japanese Backgammon. 1 60 5 

•Kindergarten and Building Blocks. 2 00 5 

All articles marked with a * will be sent by ex- 

E rees, parties receiving them paying charges upon de- 
very of the goods. _ 
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